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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable^  the  Oavemor  and  Council 

of  the  State  of  Maine: 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  made  a  part  of  the  Superintendent's  duty,  hj 
law  and  previous  usage,  to  report  annually  to  your  Honorable 
Board,  the  result  of  his  official  "  inquiries  and  investigations,  to- 
gether with  such  facts,  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  will 
best  promote  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools."  The  range 
of  topics  thus  open  to  him  is  very  broad  ;  and  not  the  least  of  bis 
difficulties  has  been  to  select  the  subjects  most  important  to  bo 
discussed.  Endeavoring,  from  considerations  of  economy  and  pro- 
priety, to  make  his  report  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  import 
tant  interests  intrusted  to  his  supervision,  he  has  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  P.  WESTON. 
GoBHAM,  December,  1862. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  REBELLION. 

Every  department  of  the  public  interests  is  related,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  great  rebellion  which  is  now  shaking  the  nation 
and  distarbing  the  world.  Not  even  our  educational  affairs  are 
exempt  from  its  influence.  The  large  expenses  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  incurred  on  war  account,  were  very  properly  urged  by  a 
Committee  of  the  last  Legislature,  as  a  reason  for  economizing  as 
much  as  possible,  in  printing  the  official  reports.  Various  other 
projects  were  proposed,  and  some  of  them  carried  into  effect,  by 
which  the  appropriations  for  educational  and  other  purposes  should 
be  reduced,  in  favor  of  the  war.  The  rebellion  being  brought 
thus  directly  to  the  notice  of  this  department,  its  connection  with 
our  school  aflairs,  becomes  quite  naturally  one  topic  of  this  Re- 
port. 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  the  war  to  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  State,  there  are  certain  lower  and  more  obvious  aspects  of 
the  subject  to  which  I  ask  attention,  before  passing  to  others, 
perhaps  more  important. 

DlSTURRLVCI    InfLURNCB. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised,  wliether  the  attendance  of 
scholars  has  been  diminished,  or  made  less  regular,  by  the  opera- 
tions or  influences  of  the  war.  Judging  from  the  returns  of  school 
officers  and  from  personal  observation,  T  may  venture  to  answer 
that  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  but  little  direct  disturbance 
from  this  source,  among  the  common  schools.  From  some  locali- 
ties interruptions  from  this  cause  have  been  reported.  The  winter 
schools,  of  course,  have  lost  some  young  men,  who,  but  for  en- 
listing in  their  country's  service,  would  have  spent  a  few  months 
longer,  in  the  more  peaceful  scenes  of  "shooting  ideas.''    Bui 
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we  have  reason  for  gratulatioD,^  that  in  our  remoteness  from  the 
immediate  scenes  of  conflict  or  the  mustering  of  large  forces,  our 
primary  schools  have  pursued  the  tenor  of  their  way  comparatively 
undisturbed.  The  interruptions  in  our  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Colleges,  have  been  more  serious.  The  ranks  of  all  these  higher 
institutions  have  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  country's  call  upon 
her  brave  and  patriotic  young  men.  Their  love  of  country  and 
the  right  has  subordinated  for  a  time  all  other  considerations.  The 
watch-word  of  the  patriot  scholar,  pro  palria  mo7n,  has  stirred 
them  with  a  more  tlirilling  inspiration  than  the  charms  of  learning, 
or  the  scholar's  fame.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  connection  of  popular  intelligence  and  liberal  learning  with 
true  patriotism,  that  our  schools  and  colleges  have  furnished  so 
many  brave  and  devoted  officers  and  soldiers  for  this  crisis  in  our 
national  affairs. 

The  Loss  of  Teachers. 

If  now  we  inquire  for  the  efibct  of  this  war  demand  upon  the 
the  ranks  of  our  teachers,  we  shall  find  a  very  large  number  of 
them  thus  withdrawn.  Most  of  the  young  men  in  our  higher 
Seminaries,  are,  in  fact,  teachers  in  the  winter  schools.  But  be- 
sides the  diminution  from  this  source,  a  great  host  of  our  estab- 
lished teachers,  from  more  or  less  important  situations  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  have  exchanged  their  more  quiet  labors  for  the  scenes 
of  war.  Professors  in  our  colleges,  academic  principals  and  public 
teachers  of  every  grade,  are  reckoned  by  hundreds  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army,  or  as  officers  in  command,  are  leading  the  stal- 
wart sons  of  Maine  to  scenes  of  heroic  strife.  The  skill  acquired 
in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  our  school  forces  has  prepared 
them  in  a  measure,  no  doubt,  for  the  intelligent  and  considerate 
control  of  men,  in  the  different  but  hardly  more  important  positions 
of  authority  which  they  occupy  in  the  army. 

The  loss  of  so  many  experienced  teachers  must  render  it  neces- 
sary of  course  to  call  new  supplies  into  the  service. 

These  will  be  in  part,  young  men  who  have  not  taught  before  ; 
some  of  them,  it  is  feared,  nut  fully  qualiiied  for  the  work.  But 
fortunately  we  have  a  large  number  of  well  educated  ladies  who  are 
better  fitted  to  give  the  necessary  instruction,  even  in  our  winter 
schools,  than  some  of  the  young  men  who  may  offer  themselves 

T  that  service.    Let  me  urge  upon  school  agents  and  committees 
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to  act  wisely  in  this  matter,  and  not  to  employ  young  men  of 
doubtful  fitness,  —  merely  because  their  names  are  of  the  mascu-  • 
line  gender,  —  so  long  as  ladies  of  experience  and  unquestioned 
ability  m|y  be  obtained  for  even  less  wages  than  must  be  paid  to 
their  younger  and  less  competent  brothers.  This  effect  of  the  war 
to  accelerate  the  movement  already  inaugurated,  by  which  female 
teachers  of  suitable  qualifications  are  becoming  more  generally 
employed  in  the  winter  schools,  need  not  be  regretted.  '  If  a  fe- 
male teacher  has  succeeded  well  in  instructing  the  summer  school, 
it  is  vastly  better  that  she  continue  in  charge  of  the  school  during 
the  winter,  unless  very  peculiar  circumstances  determine  other- 
wise. In  the  old  times  when  a  man's  stronger  arm  was  necessary 
to  wield  the  ferule  and  the  green-hide,  and  governing  power  was 
reckoned  by  the  hundred  weight,  it  would  not  have  been  safe  per- 
haps to  put  a  female  teacher  in  charge  of  the  winter  school.  But 
the  conviction  that  higher  elements  than  mere  muscular  force  are 
essential  to  the  best  governing  power,  has  done  much  to  remove 
the  apparent  necessity  of  a  man  to  govern  the  larger  boys  of  the 
winter  school.  I  do  not  disparage  the  claims  and  qualifications  of 
our  friends,  the  young  school-masters ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
ladies  have  not  had  their  equal  rights  and  opportunities  in  this 
matter.  Let  the  young  men  resolve  not  to  be  outdone  by  their 
female  competitors,  and  the  schools  will  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
generous  rivalry. 

Appropriations. 

Another  point  of  inquiry  arising  here,  is  the  efiect  which  the 
war  has  had,  or  may  have,  upon  the  cappropriations  made  by  towns 
or  the  State,  for  the  support  of  our  school  system.  1  regret  to 
notice  that  some  of  our  towns  have  reduced  their  appropiiations 
for  school  purposes  to  the  lowest  figure  allowed  by  the  statute, — 
sixty  cents  to  each  inhabitant.  Some  have  raised  even  less  than 
the  law  requires.  But  I  am  gratified  that  many  towns  have  in- 
creased their  appropriations,  so  that  the  aggregate  loss  is  smaller 
than  was  expected.  A  table  in  the  Appendix  will  exhibit  the 
standing  of  each  town  in  this  respect.  While  the  towns  which 
have  made  no  diminution  in  the  amount  raised,  and  especially 
those  which  have  increased  the  appropriation,  are  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  their  action  in  the  matter,  it  is  recommended  that  those 
towns  which  have  raised  less  than  the  law  requires,  should  be  de- 
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prived  of  any  portion  of  the  State  bounties,  until  they  shall  have 
made  up  the  deficiency. 

1  am  happy  to  report  that  a  large  majority  of  our  towns  have 
thus  decided,  at  their  annual  meetings,  against  the  penny-wise  pol- 
icy of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  our  school  army,  and  compelling 
a  backward  movement  in  our  educational  affairs.  The  people  them- 
selves have  thus  protested  against  the  insane  panic  which  the 
course  of  some  parties  appears  adapted  to  create.  The  people  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  fear  that  town.  State  and 
nation  are  all  coming  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin  together.  They  seem 
resolved,  at  least,  that  if  our  good  ship  of  State  must  go  down, 
she  shall  go  down  with  her  colors, — intelligence  and  liberty, — still 
flying  at  mast  head. 

It  is  proper  to  suppose  that  any  action  of  town  or  State,  looking 
to  the  reduction  of  school  appropriations,  is  prompted  by  the  most 
honorable  motives.  There  is  a  demand,  most  certainly,  for  strict 
economy  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  civil  and  military.  Let 
it  bo  practiced.  Let  all  wasteful  expenditures  be  arrested.  Let 
our  public  officers  be  held  to  the  most  rigid  accountability  in  pe- 
cuniary matters.  Let  all  schemes  of  doubtful  policy,  all  mere  ex- 
perimenting at  the  people^s  expense,  be  suspended  ;  at  least,  while 
the  means  of  the  State  and  nation  are  so  heavily  taxed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  costly  rebellion  with  which  we  are  compelled  to 
cope.  But  the  people  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  the  State  owes  it 
to  the  people,  to  refrain  from  any  serious  interruption  of  the  great 
work  of  popular  education,  which  we  have  in  hand,  not  for  this 
generation  alone,  but  for  all  the  future.  The  war  through  which 
we  are  passing  is  a  struggle  on  our  part  to  maintain  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  our  government  against  the  vandal  assaults  which  would 
overthrow  them.  For  this  we  cheerfully  bear  the  burdens  which  it 
imposes.  To  maintain  these  institutions  in  full  force,  and  transmit 
them  unimpaired  to  those  who  may  follow  us,  is  the  grand  purpose 
which  gives  dignity  to  our  present  struggle,  and  value  to  our  suc- 
cess. To  strike  at  our  schools,  then, — to  cripple  our  educational 
system,  the  principal  source  of  popular  intelligence,  and  a  chief 
safeguard  of  our  civilization,  is  a  blow  against  one  of  the  very  in- 
stitutions which  we  are  striving  to  defend.  Such  a  course  would 
be  straugely  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
contest  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Now,  if  ever,  we  need  the  con- 
serving influences  of  our  schools,  vigorously  and  wisely  directed,  to 
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counteract  the  unfavorable  effects  which  we  must  expect  to  result 
from  the  war ;  and  there  is  no  safety  in  weakening,  for  a  single 
year,  these  moral  defenses  of  the  people. 

It  is  conceded,  on  all  hands,  that  a  portion  of  the  debt,  incurred 
in  sustaining  our  national  existence,  must  pass  over  to  succeeding 
years,  perhaps  to  another  generation.  Our  sons  will  have  no  oc- 
casion to  criminate  us,  should  we  transmit  to  them  a  portion  of  this 
expense  ;  incurred,  as  it  is,  in  settling  for  them  and  for  all  posterity 
the  great  question,  whether  free  republican  institutions  have  within 
them  the  elements  of  perpetuity.  Will  they  not  cheerfully  bear 
the  added  cost, — almost  infinitesmal  in  comparison, — of  an  educa- 
tional system  of  which  both  they  and  we  may  be  proud,  and  of 
which  they  will  reap  the  chief  advantage?  It  is  therefore  to  be 
earnestly  desired,  that  our  citizens  at  home  and  our  representatives 
at  the  capitol  will  wisely  consider  this  whole  matter,  before  they 
lay  any  rash  hand  of  retrenchment  upon  our  school  operations.  A 
proper  regard  for  our  reputation  as  a  State  should  deter  us  from 
taking  any  backward  step  in  this  matter.  While  other  States,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  thoir  designs  in  this  regard,  are  re- 
solved to  sustain  their  school  interests  with  becoming  vigor,  as  a 
chief  concern  of  the  State,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace, — some  of 
them  making  even  increased  appropriations  for  this  purpose, — 
we  should  not  suffer  Maine  to  take  the  lead  in  this  downward  and 
ruinous  policy.  Such  an  illustration  of  our  boasted  "  Duigo^' 
would  be  humiliating  to  our  pride.  I  should  blush  to  have  the  re- 
port go  forth  among  our  sister  States,  that  Maine  had  diverted  her 
school  funds  to  the  support  of  the  war ;  as  I  am  now  mortified  that 
she  stands  almost  alone  in  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  the 
professional  education  of  her  teachers.  We  have  now  neither  con- 
ventions, normal  schools  nor  institutes,  supported  by  the  State. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  must  be  ascribed  to  poverty,  parsimony 
or  indifference.  And  I  am  unwilling  to  advertise  ourselves  to  the 
world  as  so  poor,  so  parsimonious,  or  so  dead  to  our  true  interests, 
that  we  cannot  sustain  with  efficiency  all  those  agencies  so  neces- 
sary to  the  life  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Maine  has  been  progressing  steadily  in  the  few  last  years  toward 
a  most  honorable  and  worthy  position  among  the  New  England 
States.     Our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  have  been 
advanced.     Our  schools  have  taken  a  higher  rank,  atx^  iVp  'vvhole 
spirit  of  society  has  become  progressive.     Thus  Mai^^  ,  j^d 
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at  length,  not  merely  as  a  good  State  to  be  born  in  and  to  emigrate 
from,  but  as  one  in  which  men  may  make  their  abiding  place,  with 
the  social  privileges  and  material  comforts  of  the  most  favored. 
Our  resources  are  inexhaustible ;  our  credit  unimpaired ;  our  in- 
dustry and  skill  as  a  people  unsurpassed.  Are  we  willing  with 
these  means  and  abilities,  to  publish  to  our  loyal  peers  in  the  North, 
or  to  the  States  in  rebellion,  that  our  resources  are  already  over- 
drawn, and  that  our  school  interests  cannot  be  sustained  *(  Sure  I 
am,  that  our  intelligent  citizens  and  legislators  will  not  suffer  these 
vital  interests  of  education  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  false  and  blind 
economy,  through  any  indifference  on  their  part. 

Lessons  of  the  War. 

There  are  certain  lessons  of  the  war  which  have  a  special  force 
and  significance  in  connection  with  the  schools.  And  one  of  these 
is  that  lesson  so  often  uttered,  and  so  little  realized,  that  general 
intelligence  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  popular  self-gov- 
ernment. Society  inevitably  bre;iks  into  castes,  the  one  class 
domineering  over  the  other,  if  you  withhold  the  equalizing  ten- 
dencies of  general  education.  One  class  sinks  as  the  other  rises, 
and  that  which  gains  the  ascendency  claims  the  right,  virtually  if 
not  in  terms,  to  control  the  inferior.  Those  in  power  assume  the 
whole  direction  of  public  and  social  affairs,  and  control  them  in 
their  own  exclusive  interest.  They  encourage  no  aspiration, — 
nay,  they  even  deny  the  right  of  the  other  class  to  occupy  a  place 
with  them  in  the  enjpyment  of  social  privileges  and  political  func- 
tions. A  people,  thus  divided  into  superior  and  inferior  castes,  is 
morally  incapable  of  sustaining  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
The  oligarch  and  the  democrat  cannot  live  together.  It  is  this 
state  of  things,  which,  in  South  Carolina,  has  ever  kept  alive  a 
practical  hostility  to  free  institutions.  Indeed,  she  has  never  been 
a  truly  republican  State.  From  before  the  Revolution  until  now, 
she  has  been,  in  her  whole  spirit,  but  a  modified  despotism.  And 
whether  you  reckon  her  want  of  popular  education  as  the  cause  or 
the  effect,  the  two  facts  exist  together  ;  and  so  remaining,  a  repub- 
lican government  becomes  an  impossibility  or  a  sham.  There  has 
never  been  in  that  State  either  a  true  democracy  or  a  sympathy 
with  the  States  where  it  exists.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  other  States,  like  situated.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  un- 
disguised admission  of  their  representative  men.     They  do  not  hcs- 
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itate  to  avow  their  hatred  of  the  doctrines  of  political  equality. 
Free  schools,  a  free  press,  free  labor  and  free  speech,  are  a  stench 
in  their  lordly  nostrils.     They  are  aware  that  many  a  mud-sill  of 
the  North  has  found  his  way  to  a  place  in  Congress  through  the 
door  of  the  common-school  house,  by  virtue  of  his  own  energy  and 
intelligence.    They  scorn  to  reckon  him  their  equal,  and  would  fain 
throw  down  the  ladder  by  which  others  might  dare  to  climb  to 
such  audacious  bights.     I  have  no  special  quarrel  with  those  who 
charge  the  present  rebellion  to  slavery,  as  its  leading  proximate 
cause.     But  1  would  rather  go  back  one  step  farther,  and  find  the 
grand  underlying  cause  in  that  state  of  popular  ignorance  among 
the  southern  masses,  which  allows  the  domination  of  the  few  and 
compels  the  submission  of  the  many  ;  whether  black  or  white, 
bond-men  or  nominally  free.     And  there  is  little  hazard  in  the  as- 
sertion that  with  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout 
the  South,  in  such  measure  and  kind  as  we  are  enjoying  in  New 
England, — imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  we  acknowledge  that  to 
be, — this  rebellion  could  not  have  existed.     To  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple, uninfluenced  by  ambitious  political  leaders,  there  could  have 
appeared  no  sufficient  grounds  fur  this  rash  endeavor  to  sunder  the 
Union.     A  people  who  had  studied  the  history  of  their  country, 
and  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  forces 
through  which  the  fathers  passed,  would  have  reckoned  the  Union 
which  they  cfiected  and  the  government  which  they  established, 
as  an   enterprize  too  costly  to  warrant  its  causeless  overthrow. 
Such  an  intelligence  would  have  refused  to  be  dragged  into  a  mea- 
sure which  carried  folly  on  its  face  and  the  blackness  of  wickedness 
in  it^  heart.     A  people  thus  intelligent  would  have  asserted  their 
right  to  an  equal  control  in  the  councils  of  State,  with  their  self- 
assuming  superiors.     Instead  of  this,  the  ignorant  masses  of  poor 
whites,  and  the  scarcely  less  ignorant  slave-owners  of  the  planta- 
tions, have  yielded  but  too  readily  to  the  persuasions  of  their 
shrewd  and  better  educated,  but  unprincipled  and  domineering 
politicians,  to  join  in  this  crusade  against  the  Union  and  their  own 
highest  interests  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Southern  States  shall  ever  again  become  established  as  co- 
equal members  of  the  Union  which  they  are  striving  t n  disniember, 
1  know  no  guaranty  against  the  recurrence  of  tbo  e,v  >  traitorous 
outbreaks,  but  in  planting  the  New  England  schoo\  \  ^fJ\\^\  Ub 

lessons  of  liberty,  equality  and  union,  over  all  thr^-  ^^^^^'     v  •  fot 
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the  benefit  not  of  the  wealthy  few  alone,  but,  as  with  us,  for  all 
classes  of  children  endowed  with  the  natural  right  and  the  natural 
capacity  to  be  taught. 

A  Higher  Patriotism  Demanded. 

But  we  should  wrong  the  South  and  impose  upon  ourselves,  to 
charge  the  whole  resposibility  of  our  national  catastrophe  to  the 
cause  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  If  the  want  of  intelligence 
among  the  Southern  masses  has  contiibutcd  largely  to  this  unfortu- 
nate war,  so  also  has  the  want  of  high-toned  patriotism  at  the  North. 
Our  intelligence,  however  widely  diffused,  has  not  begotten  that  love 
of  country  and  that  devotion  to  its  institutions  which  are  necessary 
to  preserve  them.  The  great  fundamental  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment have  not  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people.  Our  young  men,  in  the  latter  years  of  our 
peace — our  age  of  gold  worship — seem  to  have  come  to  the  places 
and  the  duties  of  their  fathers  with  a  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  old 
heroic  blood  in  their  veins.  Mammon  and  the  lust  of  office  seem 
to  have  paralyzed  every  higher  sentiment,  and  deadened  every 
impulse  of  true  ambition.  The  result  has  been  a  loss  of  interest  in 
the  nation^s  welfare  and  honorable  career.  Nortliern  men  with  their 
superior  intelligence  and  better  notions  of  popular  rights  and  free 
government,  have  been  too  read}',  in  their  aspirations  for  place  and 
power,  to  strike  hands  with  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  the  traitors 
of  their  country.  We  have  had  many  Northern  men  ready  to  sell 
their  birth-right  as  freemen,  for  a  very  small  mess  of  political  pot- 
tage. The  love  of  party  and  the  love  of  gain  have  been  too  strong 
for  principle  ;  and  the  true  interests  of  the  country  have  been  too 
often  sacrificed  to  partizan  success,  or  schemes  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement. From  this  condition  of  things,  known  to  exist  in 
circles  of  corrupt  influence  at  the  North,  the  rebellion,  so  long  in 
embryo,  drew  its  courage  to  be  born.  Because  Northern  mer- 
chants and  speculating  politicians  were  known  to  have  other  gods 
before  their  country,  the  cotton  merchants  and  political  demagogues 
of  the  South  reckoned  upon  making  easy  terms  with  the  North, 
either  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  Hence  their  surprise,  when  they 
found  so  much  latent  patriotism  startled  from  its  slumbers  by  the 
assault  on  Fort  Sumter.  Hence  their  rejoicing  again  at  any  fan- 
cied evidence  that  the  North  may  yet  yield  to  their  insolent 
demands  ;  which  may  God  forbid.     For  this  deadness  of  patriotism 
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and  this  dominion  of  gold  at  the  North,  our  schools  are  in  a  measure 
responsible.  We  have  a  law  upon  our  statute-book,  similar  to  that 
of  other  States,  requiring  all  teachers  of  whatever  grade  "  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth  ,  love  of  country,  humanity,  and  a  universal 
benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance  ;  and  all  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ormament  of 
human  society ;  and  to  lead  those  under  their  care,  as  their  ages 
and  capacities  admit,  unto  a  particulal'  understanding  of  ^  tenden- 
cies of  such  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  Republican  Constitution, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Nothing,  certainly,  is  more 
reasonable,  than  that  every  pupil  in  the  public  schools  should  be 
taught  the  nature  and  value  of  the  institutions,  which  State  or  na- 
tion has  provided  for  his  education  and  defense,  and  the  virtues 
which  are  necessary  to  their  preservation.  What  lessons  are  more 
suitable  for  the  young  people  of  our  republic  to  learn  than  those 
which  unfold  to  them  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  was 
founded,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  best  preserved  ?  And 
yet,  how  many  of  our  teachers  have  ever  complied  with  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  statute,  in  this  regard  ?  How  many  of  our  citizens 
can  recall  even  one  lesson  of  patriotism  taught  them  in  the  public 
schools  t  Alas  I  how  few  of  us  can  remember  the  lesson  or  the 
time. 

The  story  of  our  Revolution,  even,  has  become  almost  a  myth ; 
remembered  perhaps  by  our  older  citizens  with  something  of  real- 
ness,  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  some  old  hero  of  "76,  who  "  Shoul- 
dered his  crutch  and  told  how  fields  were  won."  Alas,  that  the 
children  of  to-day  should  have  so  many  eloquent  reminders  of  the 
terrible  price  which  it  is  now  costing  us  to  preserve  the  Union  which 
our  grandsires  purchased  with  the  same  great  price, — their  freely 
offered  treasure  and  blood.  Shall  not,  then,  the  teachers  of  Maine 
use  the  lessons  forced  upon  us  by  this  rebellion,  for  the  better  in- 
struction of  their  pupils  in  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their 
country.  There  is  no  space  at  my  command,  to  enumerate  in 
detail,  the  methods  by  which  they  may  best  inculcate  these  lessons 
of  patriotism.  But  this  I  know  ;  if  their  hearts  are  fired  with  a  true 
devotion  to  their  country,  they  will  find  the  method  and  the  hour. 
They  will  find,  too,  that  the  hearts  of  even  their  youngest  pupils 
will  easily  catch  the  inspiration  of  their  own.     I  have  seen  in  the 
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past  year,  some  very  pleasing  exhibitions  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
in  the  public  schools.  In  one  of  our  rural  neighborhoods,  I  found 
a  fine  flag  waving  over  the  school  house,  giving  me  the  best  assur- 
ance that  the  country  was  not  forgotten  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
within.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  children  had  contributed 
their  dimes  and  coppers  to  purchase  the  materials,  and  the  teacher 
had  aided  the  older  girls  in  making  it  up  ;  while  the  boys  had  pro- 
cured and  prepared  the  staff  from  which  it  floated.  And  I  doubt 
not  that  every  child  in  that  school  learned  in  the  effort  and  interest 
of  that  flag-making  and  flag-raising,  and  the  brief  lecture  upon  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  followed  the  reading  of  such  a  text,  at 
least  a  minor  lesson  of  patriotism,  which  he  will  not  soon  forget. 
I  cannot  omit  to  commend  here  the  patriotism  of  another  teacher 
who  procured  a  similar  flag  for  her  own  school  house.  It  had 
waved  in  its  place  but  a  single  day,  when  some  emissary  of  rebel- 
lion, whose  eyes  had  been  pained  with  the  light  of  its  goodly  Stars, 
came  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  cut  down  the  stafi*  which 
bore  it  I  It  was  raised  again  in  the  old  spirit  of  '76,  and  again 
was  torn  down  by  traitorous  hands — I  am  sorry  to  say  with  impu- 
nity. Brave  deed  of  a  midnight  hero  !  May  his  life  be  made 
glorious  by  its  memory  ! 

I  have  found  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  some  schools  warmly 
interested  in  responding  to  the  calls  from  battle-fields  and  hospitals 
for  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Many  a  little  school-girl  has 
taken  her  first  lesson  in  the  love  and  service  of  her  country,  while 
sewing  bandages  or  scraping  lint  for  the  wounded  soldiers  ;  drop- 
ping great  tears  perhaps,  among  the  shreds,  as  she  thought  of 
brother  or  neighbor  in  the  army,  who  might  need  for  himself  the 
very  service  she  was  rendering. 

In  other  shools  the  pupils  have  been  receiving  lessons  in  geog- 
raphy, history  and  patriotism  together ;  while  they  haVe  traced  the 
march  of  our  armies,  and  marked  with  breathless  interest  every 
noble  strike  for  God  and  their  country,  or  grown  pale  with  indig- 
nation at  the  intelligence  of  cowardly  and  traitorous  defeat.  The 
school  rooms  of  our  land,  to-day,  cannot  be  better  employed  than 
in  learning  all  that  is  possible  of  the  geography  and  history  of  this 
terrible  conflict.  Let  the  chronicles  of  the  war,  every  day  written, 
be  stereotyped  in  their  memories  forever. 

In  many  of  our  schools,  primary  and  higher,  I  have  been  greeted 
with  patriotic  songs;  such  as,  "My  Country  'tis  of  Thee,"  "The 
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Star-spangled  Banner,"  "  The  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  the  "  Liberty 
or  Death"  of  the  old  Marseillaise,  and  others  of  like  spirit,  poured 
from  hearts  and  voices  on  fire  with  the  noble  sentiments  which  they 
expressed.  The  influence  of  these  songs  of  liberty,  as  sung  by 
our  young  patriots,  in  school  or  elsewhere,  and  made  familiar  to 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  people,  is  proverbially  more  powerful 
than  laws  and  constitutions ;  than  the  clearest  deductions,  and 
cold  utterances  of  political  philosophy.  Nor  can  even  popular 
oratory,  however  impassioned,  arouse  the  fires  of  patriotism  in  an 
assembly  like  "  The  Dear  Old  Flag"  and  "  The  Land  of  the  Free." 
I  would  encourage  singing  in  all  our  schools,  not  only  for  its  gen- 
eral influences,  but  for  its  special  power  in  this  direction. 

There  is  another  incidental  exercise  for  the  school  room  closely 
allied  to  this.  I  refer  to  the  reading,  or  if  you  please,  to  the  study- 
ing of  the  literature  of  liberty ;  not  of  our  own  country  alone,  but 
of  all  liberty-loving  nations.  The  oratory,  the  narrative,  and  the 
poetry,  which  have  been  begotten  of  the  love  of  liberty,  in  all 
the  history  of  her  struggles  against  oppression,  constiflkc  a  most 
interesting  chapter  of  the  world's  literature.  If  our  young  people 
in  the  shools  were  taken  no  farther  back  than  to  the  times  which 
preceded  the  Revolution,  to  study  the  speeches  which  sprung  from 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  Fisher  Ames  and  Patrick  lEenry  and  the 
Adamses,  and  the  events  which  followed,  it  would  be  a  most  ap- 
propriate and  valuable  incidental  training  for  the  times.  Let  them 
add  in  the  same  kind,  the  addresses  of  Webster  at  the  founding 
and  completion  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Everett's  oration  at 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims'  Landing.  Let  them  also  become 
familiar  with  the  Songs  of  Liberty  which  our  more  recent  poets, 
Bryant  and  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  have  uttered.  They  will 
thus  cultivate  within  them  a  love  for  truth  and  beauty,  liberty  and 
patriotism  together ;  the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  in  their 
whole  after  life,  as  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Other  Lessons. 

But  there  are  other  lessons,  connected  with  this  matter,  more 
important  than  those  of  banner  and  song,  the  march  of  armies  and 
the  history  of  campaigns.  In  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
the  shout  of  triumph  and  the  shame  of  defeat,  there  may  be  mingled 
elements  of  quite  another  inspiration  than  that  which  true  patriotism 
awakens.    The  desire  to  conquer  those  who  may  be  for  the  time 
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arrayed  against  us,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  brilliant  success,  do  not 
necessarily  involve  a  high  type  of  devotion  to  one's  country.  Our 
children — aye,  and  the  fathers  as  well, — should  be  reminded  that 
not  only  great  actions,  but  great  principles  also,  were  concerned 
in  the  foundation  of  our  government,  and  that  by  the  strength  of 
both  it  must  still  endure.  "  The  preservation  and  perfection  of  a 
republican  constitution,"  the  statute  assures  us,  depend  upon 
the  practice  of  certain  great  virtues  already  enumerated.  These 
are  necessary  to  ."  make  the  blessings  of  liberty  secure  ;  "  and  it  is 
enjoined  of  all  teachers  to  "  impress  the  importance  and  value  of 
these  principles  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth."  Let 
not  our  teachers  evade  their  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

The  Lesson  of  Obedience. 

Another  of  the  grand  virtues  on  which  the  stability  of  our  gov- 
ernment depends,  and  the  need  of  which  the  present  war  is  de- 
monstratiiML  but  which  is  not  embraced  in  the  statute  catalogue 
to  which  I  have  referred,  is  obedience ;  a  cheerful  submission  to 
rightful  authority.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  prime 
virtue  of  earlier  times  has  fallen  into  great  desuetude  among  our 
children,  of  lesser  and  of  larger  growth  alike.  It  is  one  of  the 
natural,  if  not  necessary,  tendencies  of  our  form  of  government, 
against  which  we  can  guard  only  by  especial  care.  Where  every 
man  is  taught  to  believe  himself  a  ruler,  there  is  danger  of  his  for- 
getting the  important  truth  that  the  best  ruler,  in  his  proper  rela- 
tions as  such,  is  he  who  best  obeys  in  his  relation  as  subordinate. 
Unhappily,  a  spirit  of  false  independence,  too  often  manifest  among 
older  persons,  is  caught  by  the  children  also  ;  who  come  to  imag- 
ine, by  a  sad  mistake,  that  they  too,  like  ''  all  men,"  in  the  Dec- 
laration, "  are  born  equal  "  to  their  elders.  In  the  school,  as  a 
consequence,  they  understand  that  the  teacher,  to  be  sure,  being 
employed  for  their  especial  benefit,  is  to  serve  their  necessities  and 
execute  their  bidding.  If  the  teacher,  in  a  moment  of  rashness, 
should  assert  his  prerogative  as  master,  and  attempt  to  restrain  or 
punish  them,  they  claim  the  right  to  be  "  let  alone,"  with  all  the 
coolness  of  a  Southern  traitor !  And  the  worst  feature  in  the 
whole  case  is,  that  parents  too  often  sustain  them  in  their  claim  ; 
and  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  let  them  alone,  to  their  own  undo- 
ing and  the  confusion  of  their  parents  at  the  same  time.  After 
fiuch  a  lesson  from  home,  no  wonder  that  this  same  young  America 
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oomee  to  reckon  his  parents  no  better  entitled  to  respect  and  obe- 
dience than  his  teacher.  He  presently  assumes  that  the  "old 
folks "  live  with  him ;  and  thinks  within  himself  that  unless  they 
are  careful,  he  will  by-and-by  turn  them  out  of  doors  I  By  parity 
of  reasoning  he  maintains,  when  a  little  older,  that  the  country 
has  no  claim  upon  his  obedience  or  support,  further  than  it  may 
■ait  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  render  it.  Thus  in  time  of  peace  he 
vilifies  his  government,  and  in  war  threatens  to  resist  the  draft  or 
the  tax  to  support  it.  He  waxes  fat  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, only  to  kick  against  its  authority.  And  the  spirit  is  the 
same  in  essence,  whether  it  shows  itself  in  Carolina  or  in  Maine  ; 
in  the  family,  insubordination, — in  the  school,  resistance, — in  the 
State,  rebellion. 

One  of  my  highest  expectations  in  the  grand  issue  and  result  of 
our  present  national  struggle  is,  that  a  better  notion  of  govern- 
ment at  home,  in  school  and  community,  is  to  replace  the  loose 
notions  lately  so  prevalent.  In  receding  from  the  old  doctrine  that 
kings  rule  by  divine  right,  and  that  tyranny,  therefore,  should  be 
endured  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  we  have  gone  far  towards  the 
opposite  extreme, — the  human  right  to  disobey  all  law,  in  family 
and  State.  It  would  seem  that  the  "  military  necessity  "  of  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  would  of  itself  do  something  to  correct  this  unfortu- 
nate error.  The  results,  too,  of  insubordination  on  the  grand  scale 
of  confederated  resistance  to  national  authority,  make  it  painfully 
clear  that  we  must  re-assert  and  enforce  the  ancient  and  better 
doctrine.  And  teachers  can  render  no  higher  service  to  the  State, 
than  by  training  the  present  generation  of  children  to  be  submis- 
sive, law-abiding,  and  loyal  citizens. 

Political  Studies. 

This  war  has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  whole  people,  as 
noUiing  has  done  before,  the  great  questions  of  political  economy, 
international  law,  and  the  rights  and  usages  of  war.  Thus  the  re- 
bellion becomes  a  great  national  teacher,  incidentally,  of  many 
things  good  and  useful.  But  while  the  people  are  learning  these 
lessons  from  Messages  and  Reports,  Oongressional  documents  and 
speeches,  lyceum  debates  and  newspaper  discussions,  the  school 
also  should  have  its  voice  and  its  lesson.  In  the  higher  public 
schools,  especially  if  graded,  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  academies, 
tiie  general  principlea  of  oar  government  should  be  regularly  stud- 
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ied.  The  older  lads  in  school  need  have  no  difficulty  in  studjipg 
the  frame-work  of  our  State  and  national  systems.  They  should 
become  familiar  especially  with  the  Constitution  of  their  country  ; 
"  the  Constitution  as  it  is  ;^^  with  its  wonderful  provisions,  with  its 
masterly  grasp  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  free  government, 
and  the  necessities  of  a  people  who  have  resolved  to  become  per- 
petually "  one,  out  of  many."  Let  them  learn  from  its  preamble, 
and  from  its  whole  tenor  and  spirit,  that  it  makes  of  us  one  peo- 
ple ;  giving  to  States  before  separate,  a  national  unity  and  sov- 
ereignty which  no  one  State  and  no  confederation  of  States  can 
lawfully  resist.  Let  them  learn  that  the  pestiferous  doctrine  of 
"State  Rights,"  as  maintained  by  the  abettors  of  secession,  finds 
no  shadow  of  support  in  that  immortal  document.  True,  the  State 
has  rights,  which  the  general  government  is  bound  to  respect,  but 
not  one  that  contravenes  or  nullifies  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
nation.  Then  let  our  young  men  who  are  coming  soon  to  the  active 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  study  this  noble  instru- 
ment ;  and  be  prepared  to  defend  it  "  as  it  is,"  or  to  amend  it,  if 
need  be,  in  the  further  interest  of  that  "  union,"  "justice,"  "  donftb- 
tic  tranquillity,"  "  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  and  the  "general  wel- 
fare" for  which  it  was  "  ordained  and  established,"  and  for  which 
it  has  been  more  than  once  amended  already. 

So  much,  at  least,  our  higher  schools  might  contribute  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  our  fundamental  law.  But  shall  the  schools 
teach  politics  ?  Not,  of  course,  mere  partizan  politics,  by  which 
we  have  been  already  nearly  ruined,  but  politics  in  the  broader  and 
higher  sense,  as  the  science  of  civil  polity  and  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing the  afiairs  of  State.  We  have  several  works  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  older  pupils  at 
school.  Such  are  ShurtleflPs  "  Governmental  Instructor,"  and 
Sheppard's  "  First  Book  of  the  Constitution." 

MujTABY  Tactics. 

The  political  instruction  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  reckon  far 
more  important  than  military  training  or  any  special  instruction  in 
the  science  of  war.  I  am  aware  that  many  persons  are  now  advo- 
cating the  introduction  of  military  tactics  into  the  common  schools 
as  a  part  of  every  boy's  education.  There  need  be  no  objection  to 
the  instruction  of  young  men  at  the  academy  or  college,  in  the 
science  and  art  of  war ;  partly  as  a  matter  of  physical  training,  and 
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partly  for  the  general  information  which  every  intelligent  man 
jenres  in  regard  to  military  language  and  operations.  And  if  these 
jooDg^  men  should  he  soon  called  into  the  service,  they  would 
lonbtlesB  find  some  real  advantage  in  the  knowledge  of  elementary 
tectics  thus  acquired.  But  I  should  deprecate  the  introduction  of 
military  instruction  and  the  spirit  of  war  into  our  common  schools. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  best  education  of  our  children  would  be 
thus  accomplished.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  there  is  to  be 
m  large  a  demand  for  military  training ;  that  the  military  idea  is  to 
become  thus  predominant ;  that  we  are  to  become  henceforth  a 
ntion  devoted  to  war ;  that  great  armies  and  a  large  naval  estab- 
lUmient,  with  a  career  of  conquest  upon  land  and  sea,  are  to  con- 
ititate  our  national  enterprise  and  renown.  This,  I  know,  is  the 
ttieory  of  some ;  and  this  is  obviously  the  tendency  of  influences 
BOW  at  work.  The  honors  and  emoluments  of  military  life,  too 
often  unearned  and  undeserved,  will  tempt  young  men  into  the 
aervice.  The  army  will  be  kept  up  by  these  influences,  and  hos- 
tiHtaes  ^th  foreign  powers  will  thus  be  more  easily  provoked. 
The  eflfect  of  this  war  will  be,  without  doubt,  to  develop  such  mili- 
tary resources  and  such  fighting  ability,  North  and  South,  as  the 
world  has  rarely  witnessed.  The  tide  of  warlike  forces  thus  evoked 
will  not  easily  return  into  the  narrower  channels  of  peace.  Mili- 
taiy  politicians  will  readily  influence  the  hearts  of  the  people  with 
a  longing  to  avenge  the  insults  and  injuries  of  foreign  powers,  real 
or  supposed.  To  humble  the  pride  of  the  old-world  monarchies 
which  have  been  grinning  with  ill-concealed  satisfaction  upon  our 
unfortunate  civil  strife,  in  the  hope  of  our  downfall  as  a  republic, 
will  be  made  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  equipment  of  new  armies 
and  the  launching  of  more  powerful  fleets. 

To  arrest  this  tendency ;  to  re-invoke  the  spirit  of  peace ;  to  en- 
courage the  nation's  return  to  peaceful  pursuits,  whenever  the 
government  shall  be  restored  to  its  ancient  foundations,  should  be 
the  effort  and  the  hope  of  every  patriot.  To  this  end  the  lessons 
of  the  school  room  should  be  directed,  rather  than  to  encourage 
and  glorify  the  spirit  and  practice  of  war.  Our  children  should  be 
taught  that  war  is  at  best  a  fearful  necessity,  to  be  accepted  only 
as  the  last  resort,  when  forced  upon  us  in  defense  of  the  nation's 
mtegrity  and  honor.  The  influences  of  peace,  then,  and  not  the 
language  and  movements  and  spirit  of  war,  should  be  dominant  in 
the  school  room.    The  spirit  of  ambition,  revenge  and  fraternal 
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hate,  always  mingled  in  larger  or  less  degrees  in  the  motives  of 
war,  should  be  condemned  and  cast  out  as  unworthy ;  while  the 
contrary  sentiments,  the  "  benevolence,  humanity  and  justice  " 
which  the  statute  enjoins,  should  be  inculcated  as  the  virtues  on 
which  depend,  alike,  the  elevation  of  our  race  and  the  perpetuity 
of  our  republican  institutions. 

Let  our  teachers,  then,  be  mindful  of  their  duty  in  this  regard. 
If  they  cannot  join  their  brothers  in  the  army,  they  may  serve  their 
country  with  equal  fidelity  on  those  more  quiet  fields,  where  the 
forces  of  intellect,  passion  and  purpose  are  training  for  the  battles 
of  life.  As  they  discipline  those  forces  with  skill,  or  otherwise, 
will  be  the  success  or  failure  of  our  children,  their  triumph  or 
defeat,  in  the  lesser  struggles  and  grand  encounters  of  the  future. 
We  cannot  too  earnestly  bespeak  the  co-operation  of  every  good 
citizen  with  our  faithful  teachers,  in  their  efforts  to  train  and  guide 
aright  those  who  are  committed  to  their  care.  Thus  will  the 
School  play  a  still  more  important  part  in  the  Bepubuc  ;  in  peace, 
when  the  present  storm  shall  have  passed  over ;  and  in  war  again, 
whenever  we  shall  be  compelled  to  meet  its  unwelcome  issues. 
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OUR  GLORY  AND  OUR  SHAME. 


We  often  refer  with  pride  to  our  system  of  Oommon  Schools,  as 
the  glory  of  New  England.  The  school  house  is  open  to  every 
child  of  suitable  age,  and  the  property  of  every  citizen  is  taxed  to 
sustain  the  school ;  no  matter  whether  that  citizen  has  children  to 
be  benefited  or  not.  The  poor  man  with  half  a  score  of  olive  plants 
around  his  table,  obtains  for  them  an  education  mainly  from  the 
property  of  his  wealthy  neighbor,  who  has  not,  perhaps,  a  child 
in  his  family.  The  State  assumes  that  every  son  and  daughter  of 
her  citizens  shall  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  public 
good.  This  is  no  matter  of  simple  benevolence,  indeed,  toward 
the  poor  as  such,  but  a  measure  of  State  policy  in  its  own  interest. 
It  is  no  less,  however,  a  wise  and  worthy  measure  ;  no  less  an  ev- 
idence of  enlightened  progress  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs ;  no  less  an  element  of  our  high  rank  in  social  economy  ;  no 
less  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  true  glory  as  a  people. 

So  much  for  our  system — our  theory.  Is  the  operation  of  that 
system,  the  embodiment  of  that  theory,  in  practice,  equally  glori- 
ous ?  There  is  much  to  gratify  us,  in  the  practical  working  of  our 
school  affairs.  We  have  many  fine  school-rooms,  many  excellent 
teachers,  many  intelligent  and  interested  parents,  many  efficient 
and  well  qualified  school  officers.  Pass  all  these  to  the  account  of 
our  system,  upon  the  credit  side,  as  so  much  to  our  glory.  I  might 
dwell  upon  these  items,  and  magnify  the  account,  and  thus  make, 
perhaps,  a  more  gratifying  picture  for  the  reader.  But  I  have  an 
impression  that  this  has  been  already  done  too  often,  and  possibly 
to  the  deceiving  of  the  people.  I  must  therefore  ask  you  to  look 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  while  I  expose 
the  failure,  the  ill  working,  the  bad  management  of  our  school  sys- 
tem ;  constituting  together,  a  ground  and  occasion  of  shame  rather 
than  of  glory.  And  lest  you  charge  me  with  fault  finding,  or  any 
unfairness  in  my  representations,  I  shall  draw  largely  for  my  ma- 
terials in  proof  of  every  point,  from  the  returns  of  school  officers, 
or  their  formal  reports,  made  to  the  several  towns,  and  transmitted 
to  my  office. 
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The  blanks  issued  last  year  for  the  school  returns  of  town  offi-  * 
cers,  contained  this  question  :  "  What  are  the  great  hindrances  in 
your  town,  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  your  schools  ?  "  The 
answers  are  very  numerous,  and  cover  in  the  whole,  a  great  variety 
of  points.  But  a  large  majority  of  them  name  one,  two  or  three, 
of  a  half  dozen  prominent  evils,  as  their  "  great  hindrances."  The 
town  reports  take  up  more  or  less  of  these  points,  and  dwell  upon 
this  or  that,  according  to  the  local  necessities  of  the  towns  which 
they  specially  concern.  These  shall  be  my  authority,  while  I  draw 
unwillingly,  the  picture  of  our  shame. 

Poor  School  Houses. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  anwers  referred  to  contain  the  item, 
bad  school  rooms,  or  poor  liouses,  or  cold  houses.  This  point  is  so 
evidently  well  made,  that  it  hardly  needs  confirming,  to  those  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  along  our  public  roads.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  as  a  general  ruler,  it  will  hold  good  in  a  great  majority 
of  our  towns,  that  the  sliool  houses  are  the  poorest  buildings  to  be 
seen  on  the  roads.  In  most  of  our  older  towns,  of  ordinary  pros- 
perity, the  dwellings  of  the  people  are  neat  and  comfortable  ; 
while  the  farmers'  barns  of  the  later  style,  are  convenient  and  com- 
fortable for  their  occupants.  Sometimes  they  are  even  elegant 
structures,  clapboarded  and  painted,  surmounted  with  the  most  ap- 
proved ventilators,  and  over  all  a  gilded  cock,  or  rampant  horse,  or 
flying  fish,  in  the  latest  style  of  the  art  I  Evidently  the  owner-is  a 
man  of  means  and  taste,  and  has  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  . 
building  which  shelters  his  cattle  and  horses,  and  represents  his 
farm.  Near  by  such  an  establishment,  I  have  often  seen  a  very 
different  structure — small,  low,  unpainted,  with  half  its  shingles 
torn  from  its  sides,  and  with  every  appearance  of  neglect  in  its 
shabby  exterior  and  surroundings.  This  building  is  called  the 
school  house  ;  and  this  represents  the  educational  progress  and  in- 
terest of  the  people.  It  is  no  wrong  to  say  of  such  a  building, 
without  stopping  to  look  upon  the  inside,  this  is  your  shame! — 
Now  step  in  at  the  door,  and  as  the  repulsive  interior  meets  your 
eye, — the  room  room  low  and  dark,  crowded  with  awkward  and  in- 
convenient desks  and  benches,  its  windows,  walls  and  floors  all 
guiltless  of  water  these  many  years  ;  with  no  blackboards  or  other 
conveniences ;  defaced  with  indecent  carvings  and  drawings,  and 
forbidding  in  every  aspect, — and  you  will  say  with  me,  this  too  is 
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cur  shame  I  Bat  hear  a  few  witDesses,  of  the  many  who  might  be 
called  to  testify  on  this  point.     The  committee  of  Auburn  say  : 

*'  We  shoald  not  feel  that  we  had  done  oar  daty  if  we  closed  this  report  without 
calling  the  attention  of  eTerj  parent  to  the  present  condition  of  many  of  onr  school 
hoosea.  We  haTe  some  good  and  excellent  ones,  but  alas!  bj  what  name  shall  we 
call  some  of  the  miserable,  unventilated  boxes  in  a  few  districts,  where  for  six  hours 
each  day  the  chUdren  sit  gazing  on  shabby  and  dilapidated  waUs,  which  noTer  knew 
saeh  a  thing  as  paint ;  carred  and  disfigured  with  indecent  images.  Several  o^  them 
ought  to  be  raied  to  the  ground.'* 

Per  contra.     The  same  committee  say  of  another  house : 

**  Miss  R.  had  the  good  fortune  to  teach  the  first  school  in  an  elegant  school  house 
erected  during  the  past  summer.  The  standard  of  this  school  during  past  years  has 
been  low.  Teacher  and  committee  combined,  had  not  power  to  counteract  the  per- 
nicious influence  exerted  upon  the  school  by  a  decayed  and  squalid  building,  with 
walls  and  benches  completely  covered  with  caricatures  of  every  description.  In  the 
place  of  this  building,  so  old  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall,  wo  were  gratified  to  find  a 
building  new,  neat  and  convenient.  Its  renovating  influence  upon  the  character  of 
the  school  was  so  sudden  as  to  seem  almost  magical.  The  pupils  took  to  their  studies 
with  new  intelligence,  and  with  cheerfhl  and  happy  hearts." 

The  committee  of  Bethel  affirm  : 

"  A  great  reformation  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  school  houses  in  this  town.  Your 
committee  would  repeat,  with  emphasis,  that  the  greater  number  of  them  are  tUterly 
unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  Many  of  them  are  neither  comfort- 
able nor  decent.  It  is  feared  that  our  citizens  do  not  properly  estimate  the  influence 
of  the  school  room  upon,  and  the  appendages  and  surroundings  of  the  school  house, 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  their  children.  Indocent  drawings  and 
carvings  cover  the  walls  and  desks  of  some  school  rooms,  while  disgusting  odors 
from  filthy  and  indecent  appendages  saturate  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  children 
are  cxoeoted  to  breath  and  learn;  and  little  is  the  wonder  that  their  characters  are 
demur:ilized.  The  school  room  should  bo  commodious,  well  ventillated,  decent,  and 
tasteful.  Wise  economy  would  remove  the  dirty  hovels  now  called  school  houses, 
and  build  such  as  are  neat  and  commodious  instead;  which,  instead  of  stimulating 
corrupt  thoughts  and  feelings,  would  aid  in  the  work  of  the  moral  and  estlietic  cul- 
ture of  the  children.  That  people  is  wisest  which  seeks  first,  the  best  education  of 
118  chUdren.  That  economy  is  best  and  wisest  which  builds  and  endows  the  best 
institutions  for  education,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  college." 

The  supervisor  of  Limington  remarks  : 

*'  Our  plaoes  of  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  pupils 
The  teats  should  conform  to  their  hight  Our  rooms  should  be  properly  ventilated. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this  subject,  from  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  health  of  our  children.  While  many  of  our  enterprising  farmers  have  ap- 
plied the  practice  of  ventilation  to  their  bams  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
their  animals,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  we  immure  our  children  in  far  more  dan- 
gerous apartments,  exposing  them  to  absorb  the  impurities  thrown  from  the  bodies 
of  perliips  ilffy  or  sixfy  children  of  different  degrees  of  healthiness." 
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We  regret  to  report  such  testimony  as  this  from  the  town  of 
Gorham : 

**  While  every  one  who  poaaeoace  the  means  to  improye  the  condition  of  his  fiftrm 
sjid  other  haildings,  has  done  so  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  the  school  house  has 
receivod  but  little  attention.  We  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  Qorham  will  soon 
wake  up  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  their  children  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  fSur  from  this,  when  instead  of  the  school  houses  that  are  now 
almost  a  disgrace  to  a  people  possessing  the  wealth  and  good  sense  of  the  oitisens  of 
Gorham,  we  shall  have  buildings  for  educational  purposes  constiuoted  upon  the  lib- 
eral plan  of  modem  times.  Most  gladly  will  we  report  any  improvement  in  this 
direction." 

The  same  committee  elsewhere  report : 

**  We  will  here  call  the  attention  of  the  parents  of  this  district  to  the  wretched  state 
of  the  room  into  which  the  scholars  of  this  school,  the  primary,  are  jammed. 

These  seem  to  be  strong  terms  to  use  in  connection  with  a  district  recdving  one- 
fourth  of  the  school  fund  of  our  town;  but  when  we  see  sixty  children  packed  into  a 
room  less  than  twenty  feet  square,  and  when  we  consider  that  these  children  should 
be  physically  as  well  as  mentally  cared  for,  we  cannot  but  think  this  district  is 
criminally  negligent  in  not  providing  rooms  for  their  proper  education.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  something  will  be  done  to  make  the  pupils  in  this  school  comfortable,  and 
thus  promote  the  teacher's  usefulness." 

The  report  from  Andover  contains  the  following : 

**  We  have  but  two  really  good  school  houses  in  town.  The  school  house  in  the 
second  district  is  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  a  credit  to  the  people.  We  ardently 
hope  that  some  of  the  other  districts  will  emulate  the  noble  example  set  them  by  the 
second,  for  their  own  sake;  for  their  childrons'  sake;  for  their  teachers'  sake,  and 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  the  town.  Children,  like  grown  people,  appreciate  the 
difference  between  a  good,  new,  convenient,  and  well  built  house,  and  a  shingleless, 
glaasless,  shapeless  cabin,  hardly  fit  for  the  shelter  of  the  mere  animal.  And  chil- 
dren judge  fh)m  the  eondition  and  looks  of  a  poor  school  house,  that  their  parents  do 
not  care  much  about  learning,  and  consequently  that  it  is  of  not  much  importance 
whether  they  learn  oa  not.    Parents  should  look  well  to  this  matter.*' 

And  Norridgewock  sends  this  : 

**  There  aee  several  of  these  which  need  some  retouching.  Plaster  and  paint  and 
paper  are  cheap,  and  make  a  building  wonderfully  pleasant  to  the  inmates.  Thai 
in  No.  19  has  attained  the  bad  eminence  of  being  in  the  most  desperate  condition, 
and  there  are  at  least  four  others  striving  to  keep  step  with  it." 

A  lively  picture  of  school  room  affairs  among  the  Corinthians  is 
this: 

••  In  some  oases.  Agents  have  been  negligent  in  their  care  of  the  achool  boose. 
Broken  panes  of  glass;  a  stove  funnel  which  tumbles  down  every  week,  throwing  the 
school  into  disorder;  a  broken  stovo-cover,  which  must  be  removed  with  great  oonfti- 
non  whenever  ftiel  is  added  to  the  fire;  fragments  of  plastering  foiling  flrom  the 
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ceiling  upon  some  luckneas  urchin's  head,  exciting  a  laugh  OTer  the  whole  school 
room — all  of  which  have  been  observed  by  jour  committee  during  the  year — ^need  only 
to  be  mentioned  to  be  corrected.'* 

And  this  is  the  way  they  freeze  in  Newcastle : 

*'  In  several  districts  there  must  have  been  sustained  a  heavy  loss  of  time  on  ac- 
count of  cold  rooms.  I  am  very  sure  that  on  cold  days  a  large  portion  of  the  fore- 
noons must  have  been  expended  in  trying  to  get  warm.  Such  a  loss  no  district  can 
well  afRord  to  bear,  especially  when  it  is  coupled  with  the  absolute  risk  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils  from  such  needless  exposure." 

A  more  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  presented  by  the  Biddeford 
committee : 

**  During  the  winter  term  there  have  been  many  cases  of  sickness  among  the 
scholars,  and  five  deaths  have  occurred,  the  principal  teacher  being  for  a  time  dan- 
gerously sick.  The  prevalent  disease  has  been  diptheria,  or  some  aflfection  of  the 
the  throat,  the  result  or  concomitant  of  colds.  The  ventilation  of  this  school  room  is 
bad  and  suggests  the  query,  whether  it  may  not  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  that  has  existed  among  its  scholars." 

Danville  adds : 

"  Every  district  should  be  provided  with  a  pleasant  school  room,  neatly  famished 
with  chairs,  tables,  black-boards,  maps,  a  good  globe,  an  unabridged  dictionary, 
and  other  furniture  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  see  that  our  school  rooms  are  tasteful,  and  our  schools  pleasant.  In  them,  our 
little  ones  spend  a  fraction  of  their  waking  hours,  and  receive  those  lasting  impres- 
sions which  give  tone  to  their  dispositions,  and  complexion  to  their  charaters  through 
Uft.  In  them  the  earliest  habits  of  mental  discipline  are  acquired,  tastes  formed, 
and  the  basis  of  the  future  mental  and  moral  character  laid." 

Waterboro  awakens  to  a  sense  of  duty : 

**The  progress  of  the  school  was  quite  cheering;  yet  no  teacher,  however  zealous, 
nor  scholars  however  punctual  and  studious,  can  expect  to  meet  with  that  degree  of 
success,  which  would  attend  their  labors  in  a  commodious  and  properly  constructed 
house.  Will  not  the  district  awaken  to  their  own  interest,  arouse  from  their  stupor, 
and  with  united  efforts  see  that  their  childi*en  have  a  suitable  and  convenient  school 
house?  Without  any  attemp  at  exaggeration,  we  think  that  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  losing  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  money  by  con- 
tinuing their  schools  in  such  houses.  There,  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  and  always  will  be,  so  long  as  their  accommodations  remain  as  they  are." 

In  Detroit,  they  suffer  in  one  district, 

**  From  having  a  little  pepper  box  of  a  school  house,  and  in  it  a  huge  cylinder 
stove,  more  suitable  for  warming  an  acre  of  meadow.  Long  experience  with  smutty 
wristbands  and  bosoms,  alternate  scorchings  and  freezings,  coughs  and  colds,  head- 
ache, listless  scholars  and  weary,  dispirited  teachers,  have  demonstrated  to  your 
committfee  that  cylinder  stoves  are  entirely  unfitted  for  the  purpose  of  wanning  a 
school  room." 
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In  another  district,  in  the  same  town, 

<*  In  repairing  the  house  they  forgot  to  build  an  entry.  The  result  is,  the  room  is 
full  of  dust  in  summer,  and  the  floor  coTered  with  snow  in  winter,  with  great  dan- 
ger of  an  inundation  from  a  sudden  freshet.  They  use  the  e  Tee  of  the  house,  too, 
for  a  wood-shed,  which  does  not  conduce  materially  to  the  dryness  of  the  ftieL" 

The  committee  of  Comville  say  of  some  of  their  houses  : 

**  These  are  altogether  unfit  to  be  used  as  school  houses,  and  not  worthy  the  name. 
Time  and  the  jack-knife  have  made  sad  ravages  upon  them,  and  what  they  have  not 
done,  some  element  in  nature  might  be  employed  to  do  with  profit  The  comfort, 
health  and  convenience  of  the  scholars  who  congregate  in  those  districts,  demand 
better  ones,  and  it  is  hoped  for  the  sake  of  these,  and  the  honor  of  the  town,  that 
more  suitable  structures  will  soon  adorn  the  sites  of  those  now  standing.*' 

From  Detroit,  this  complaint  is  made  : 

**  There  is  a  great  lack  of  Blackboards  in  many  schools.  There  should  be  room 
enough  for  every  scholar  in  the  largest  class,  to  work  at  the  same  time :  and  the  tri- 
fling sum  which  it  would  cost  would  be  more  than  repaid  every  term.  Every  house 
should  be  furnished  with  a  broom,  too,  and  it  should  be  used.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  order  in  a  filthy  school  room.'' 

The  Supervisor  of  Raymond,  well  says  : 

**  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Agents  to  the  condition  of  their 
houses  in  regard  to  ventilation.  Many  of  the  houses  have  no  means  of  ventilation 
except  through  an  open  door  or  window.  If  no  other  means  can  be  adopted  the 
agents  can,  with  trifling  expense  arrange  the  windows  so  as  to  drop  down  the  upper 
■ash,  which  cannot  be  done  now,  in  some  of  the  houses. 

The  physical  condition  of  your  children  demands  your  attention,  as  well  as  their 
intellectual  ;  many  of  them  are  now  compelled  to  spend  six  hours  a  day  in  rooms 
utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation.  I  have  entered  some  school  rooms  this  winter, 
in  which  the  air  was  so  fbul  and  stifled  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  breathe;  a  sense  of 
stupidity  or  drowsiness  takes  possession  of  any  person  compelled  to  breathe  it  ;  the 
result  is  colds,  coughs  and  sickness.  T!iis  is  a  matter  that  demands  the  serious  at- 
tention of  parents  as  well  as  teachers;  look  well  to  the  physical  condition  of  your 
children;  for  a  strong,  sound,  active  mind  cannot  exist  in  a  diseased  body.  Make 
your  children  strong  and  healthy  first ;  the  intellectual  part  will  then  be  easy.  A 
child's  education  does  not  consist  merely  in  **  book  learning."  He  should  be  mor- 
ally and  physically  educated  as  well  as  intellectually." 

Our  friends  in  Acton  have  one  of  the  same  sort  left : 

**  There  is  great  need  of  a  now  school  house  in  this  district.  The  house  is  old  and 
small,  with  uncomfortable  and  ill  arranged  seats,  and  ventilated  on  all  sides  by 
cracks.  With  the  large  number  of  scholars  crowded  into  this  uncomfortable  room, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  good  school.  We  are  surprised  that  the  people  of 
this  district  should  so  long  have  occupied  this  old  house,  sacrificing  year  after  year, 
the  health  of  their  children  and  the  ralue  of  their  schools.  We  most  earnestly  com- 
mend to  them  the  importance  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediately  building  a 
new  house.    We  never  expect  to  see  a  good  school  here  until  tiiis  is  done." 
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The  school  houses  are  getting  no  better  in  Sedgwick : 

*'  We  have  so  often  urged  upon  your  oonnderation  the  miserably  dilapidated  state 
of  most  of  our  school  houses,  that  we  hanlly  think  it  best  to  more  than  revert  to  it 
in  this  report,  by  expressing  our  regret  that  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  this 
respect'* 

An  alarm  in  Pembroke : 

'*  No  teacher  can  have  a  very  good  school  with  such  meagre  accommodations  for 
the  children.  A  school  room  is  much  needed  for  this  department.  Some  of  the 
children  will  die  of  spinal  disease  if  a  suitable  room,  and  seats,  and  desks  are  not 
provided." 

Another  officer  remarks : 

*'  In  the  school  room  is  laid  the  foundation  of  many  a  disease,  and  of  premature 
death.  All  the  necessary  facilities  in  the  school  room  should  be  furnished  by  the 
district,  but  a  great  responsibility  rests  with  the  teacher.  Foul  and  heated  atmos- 
phere and  the  chilling  air  from  the  open  windows,  are  alike  injurious,  and  should  be 
avoided.  The  position  of  the  scholars  while  pursuing  their  daily  exercises  should  be 
regarded  by  the  teacher*" 

The  supervisor  of  Alton  testifies  to  somebody's  shame : 

**  The  teacher  had  but  very  little  control  over  the  scholars,  and  there  were  indica- 
tions of  idUntts  and  folly  about  the  school  room  which  I  did  not  expect  ta  see.  The 
boose  had  been  badly  injured  by  the  use  of  pocket  knives,  and  vulgar  and  obicene 
markings  were  found  around  the  room  which  put  modesty  to  the  blush." 

An  earthquake  suggested : 

"Something  should  be  done  to  the  school  house  in  this  district.  I  should  almost 
think  there  had  been  an  earthquake  here,  which  had  raised  one  end  of  the  floor  nearly 
to  the  roof.  I  do  not  understand  why  such  a  floor  was  ever  put  into  a  school  room. 
With  a  little  expense,  this  might  be  made  into  a  good  school  house,  and  last  many 
years." 

We  cannot  close  the  extracts  upon  this  topic  more  appropri- 
ately, than  with  this  word  of  tender  farewell  to  one  of  those  an- 
cient structures,  from  our  friend  Remich,  of  Kennebunk  : 

*'  JTiot  old  school  house,  the  cause  of  so  many  cold  feet,  aching  backs  and  shiver- 
ing firames,  has  passed  away  !  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  maledictions  of  suffering 
pupils,  the  denunciations  of  annoyed  teachers  and  the  hot-shot  of  Superintending 
committees.  Of  the  good  accomplished  within  its  walls,  in  its  palmy  days,  let  us 
not  he  unmindful  ;  and  now,  when  it  was  shattered  and  torn,  and  no  longer  worthy 
the  name  it  bore,  let  us  r^oice  that  it  has  found  a  new  location  and  a  new  office,  so 
that  it  can  be  quiet  and  useful,  and  no  more,  forever,  subjected  to  the  *' jibes  and 
jeers"  of  the  passers  by.  In  its  place  stands  a  very  neat,  well  built  and  convenient 
struetiire.  We  congratulate  the  district,  and  the  children  therein  especially.  It 
18  good  work,  somewhat  tardily  performed,  it  is  true,  but  well  done  at  last" 
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This  testimony  mght  be  multiplied  iadefinitely.  It  ought  certain- 
ly, to  convince  every  reader,  that  the  evil  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  calls  imperiously  for  reform.  A  good  school  house,  properly 
constructed  and  well  arranged  in  all  its  parts,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  a  good  school.  It  is  now  made  an  item  of  the  school  law,  that 
"  a  plan  for  the  erection  or  re-construction  of  a  school  house,  voted 
by  the  district,  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  Superintending  school 
committee."  I  think  it  should  be  added,  "  and  by  a  board  of  three 
well  educated  physicians."  I  find  that  with  all  the  improvements 
in  the  structure  of  school  houses  recently  built,  many  of  them  are 
without  the  best  arrangements  for  preserving  the  health  of  their 
occupants.  I  refer  especially  to  the  means  of  warming  and  venti- 
lation. Much  has  been  written  and  said  upon  this  subject  ;  many 
plans  have  been  published  and  circulated  among  the  people,  but 
the  evil  still  continues  in  almost  all  our  country  districts.  My  ex- 
perience on  this  point  would  be  ludicrous  to  report,  were  it  not 
often  so  serious  and  sorrowful.  Entering  a  school  room,  near  the 
middle  of  a  winter's  afternoon,  suppose, — I  find  some  forty  or  fifty 
once  restless  juveniles,  quieted  down  into  a  state  of  somnolence, 
very  easily  explained.  The  grime  of  ages  is  settled  upon  the  whole 
face  of  things.  The  light,  struggling  in  through  the  small  panes 
of  seven  by  nine,  variously  stained  by  the  **  old  master,"  Time,  is 
sufficiently  "  dim,"  if  not  '*  religious,"  and  invites  kindly  to  repose. 
The  atmosphere  through  which  it  falls,  is  loaded  with  the  vilest  exha- 
lations ;  from  unwashed  bodies, — from  tobacco-poisoned  mouths, — 
from  boots  too  carelessly  transferred  from  the  farmer's  '*  tie  up"  to 
the  scorching  stove ;  the  whole  constituting  a  quintessence  of 
odors,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  combination  of  Lubin's  extracts, 
or  the  balm  of  a  thousand  flowers  I  If  I  suggest  to  the  teacher 
that  the  air  is  bad,  he  really  has  not  noticed  it  I  By  opening  doors 
and  windows,  however,  he  suddenly  lets  in  a  flood  of  cold  air  upon 
the  sweltering  children,  and  rushes  from  one  danger  into  another 
quite  as  great.  He  has  no  system  of  regular  ventilation,  and  no 
means  to  accomplish  it.  Thus  day  after  day,  in  hundreds  of  school 
rooms,  our  children  are  living  and  dying  at  the  same  time,  for 
want  of  proper  ventilation.  And  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  dif- 
ficulty. Seats  and  desks  are  ill-contrived,  ministering  but  poorly  to 
the  convenience  or  the  health  of  the  pupils.  They  are  too  high,  or 
too  low,  or  too  far  apart.  The  occupants  are  cramped  into  spaces 
too  small  for  them,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  urchins  are  placed 
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on  seats,  from  which  they  are  compelled  to  swing  their  weary  legs 
for  hours  together,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  reach  the  floor  with 
their  toes.  It  seldom  occurs  to  the  teacher  to  give  them  the  tem- 
porary relief  which  might  be  allowed  even  in  the  poorest  houses ; 
and  the  little  sufferers  are  left  week  after  week  to  intensify  their 
disgnst  of  the  school  room,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  I  have  come 
to  believe  from  much  observation,  that  there  is  no  single  cause  of 
physical  degeneracy  among  our  people,  more  potent  than  the  little 
dirty,  overheated,  foul-aired  New  England  school  houses,  in  which 
saccessive  generations  of  children  are  compelled  to  den  and  breathe, 
during  so  many  weeks  in  the  year.  Better  go  back  to  the  huge 
fire-places  of  a  half  century  since,  and  roast  and  freeze  by  turns, 
than  to  be  slow-poisoned  in  the  vile  boxes  which  I  have  described. 
Better  that  our  children  grow  up  with  less  knowledge  than  to  ob- 
tain it  at  such  a  cost  of  health  impaired,  and  constitutions  ruined. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  educating  influences  of  a  fine  school 
room.  I  might  refer  you  to  its  efiect  upon  the  disposition  and  taste, 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  young.  I  might  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  making  rapid  and  pleasant  progress  in  study,  in  a 
house  poorly  constructed  and  furnished.  But  if  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  children  whom  God  has  given  as,  will  not  plead 
trumpet-tongued,  against  the  parsimony  and  cruelty  which  denies 
them  a  decent  school  room,  these  other  considerations  can  be  ex- 
pected to  avail  but  little.  To  all  those  nigardly  citizens  who  com- 
bine to  retain  these  old  relics  of  poverty  and  the  past,  we  may  say 
with  emphasis,  Ihia  is  your  shame  I 


Apathy  and  Interferekcb  of  Parents. 

Another  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  school  officers,  is  the  want  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  parents.  I  find  this  fact  expressed  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  some  reports,  it  is  "  Apathy  of  parents ; "  in  others 
"  Not  feeling  the  value  of  education  ;"  but  the  more  frequent  ex-* 
pression  is,  "A  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  "  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  And  this  no  doubt  is  a  true  bill.  It  is  no 
slander  to  say  of  the  vast  majority  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  our 
school  districts,  that  they  are  so  engrossed  in  the  cares  and  busi- 
ness of  life,  in  making  money,  in  providing  for  the  physical  wants 
of  their  families,  or  in  hoarding  up  treasures  for  some  indefinite 
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purpose  of  the  fixture,  that  they  almost  literally  forget  that  their 
children  have  intellects  to  be  cultivated,  or  manners  to  be  formed, 
or  morals  to  be  guarded.  This  indifference  appears  in  the  failure  of 
parents  to  inquire  of  their  children  how  they  are  progressing  in 
their  school  duties ;  how  they  employ  their  time,  and  how  perfectly 
they  obey  all  the  requirements  of  the  school.  It  appears  in  their 
never  visiting  the  school  room,  to  witness  the  recitations  of  their 
children  ;  in  their  total  neglect  of  the  teacher,  never  cultivating 
his  acquaintance,  and  never  inviting  him  to  the  hospitalities  of 
their  homes ;  in  a  word,  in  their  entire  ignorance  of  all  school  ope- 
rations.    And  this  again  is  our  shame! 

But  a  greater  shame  it  is,  when  this  indifference,  which  is  a  neg- 
ative matter,  is  replaced  by  interfering  and  faultfinding;  or  by 
positive  endeavors  to  thwart  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  teach- 
er, either  to  gratify  some  unworthy  feeling,  or  to  accomplish  some 
igpioble  purpose.  We  have  all  seen  too  many  instances  of  this 
kind,  to  doubt  the  reasonableness  of  the  complaints  which  come 
from  so  man^b  of  our  towns.  The  ill  influence  of  parents,  in  these 
positive  or  negative  ways,  is  felt  more  or  less  seriously  in  every 
district  in  the  state.  Look  at  the  testimony  of  school  committees, 
and  note  their  earnest  appeals  to  parents,  against  this  ruinous 
policy.  The  first  voice  which  follows,  is  from  the  Auburn  com- 
mittee : — 

**Mi88 is  a  &ithfiil,  energetio  and  well  qualified  teacher.    At  the  close  of  the 

Bummer  term  no  school  in  town  passed  a  more  satisfactory  examination.  The  fiiU 
term  was  not  so  prosperous,  though  it  was  no  fkult  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  children,  hearing  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  school  spoken 
of  with  disapprobation  and  dislike  at  home,  can  be  very  essentially  benefited  by  at- 
tending the  school.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  in  this  district  have  thrown 
this  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  children*s  advancement.  Let  such  parents  look  well 
to  its  oonseqaenoes.'' 

This  second  voice  is  from  Gorham  : 

"  Your  committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  calling  upon  you,  parents,  for 
yoar  co-operation  in  the  great  work  of  educating  your  children.  God  has  given  you 
no  greater  earthly  treasures,  and  none  for  whose  interest  you  should  feel  more  solic- 
itous. Soon  they  must  fill  your  places  in  society,  and  witli  sterner  duUes  awaiting 
them  than  you  have  met.  Times  are  changing.  Governments  are  undergoing 
mighty  revolutions.  Let  us  never  forget  that  an  enlightened  and  educated  people 
are  always  loyal,  while  ignorance  tends  to  anarchy.  Our  common  schools  give  to 
them  that  education.    Let  us  cherish  them  as  one  of  the  great  pillars  o( freedom,*' 

The  Bath  report  says : 

*\  And  this  idea,  parents,  it  is  your  first  and  last  duty  to  inculcate  and  enfbroe. 
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Voa  are  to  make  jrour  children  feel  that  wealth,  position,  honor,  happiness,  eyeiy- 
thing  intellectual  that  is  worth  having,  is  dependent  upon  education ;  and  that 
edueation  itself  is  dependent  upon  them,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  study — ^patient, 
earnest*  constant  study. 

And  how  can  you  suooeed  in  doing  this?  First,  ftilly  possess  the  idea  yourselTes. 
Dismiss  as  fiilse  and  mischievous,  the  popular  error  that  the  children  are  overtasked 
in  the  common  schools.  Embrace  and  act  upon  the  truth,  that  for  every  child  in- 
jured by  excess  of  application,  hundreds  are  ruined  for  the  want  of  it. 

And  then  be  in  earnest  in  the  matter.  Feel  as  you  would  have  your  children 
think  you  feel.  Talk  little;  act  much.  Be  patient.  Be  self-sacrificing.  Know 
where  your  children  are,  and  what  they  do.  Ever  be  to  them  warm  and  affectionate 
fHends  and  companions;  but  at  the  same  time,  let  youif  authority  bound  your  pas- 
sions as  flinty  clUGs  bound  the  surges  of  the  ocean  billows.  Be  carefal  that  they  do 
not  possess  a  few  paltry  dollars  at  the  expense  of  a  life  of  ignorance.  Bather  let 
their  stay  with  schools,  and  teachers,  and  books,  be  continued  as  long  a  time  as 
possible.    Always  let  pecuniary  yield  to  intellectual  interests. 

Thus  act,  and  the  sweetest  of  earthly  blessings,  the  heart-felt  thank-offerings  of 
your  gratefhl  children  shall  cheer  you  along  your  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb.*' 

And  this  comes  from  Saco  : 

"  While  it  is  possible  fbr  the  teacher  to  do  much  in  imparting  new  energy  to 
a  waning  interest  in  the  pupilage  of  a  school,  and  even  to  counteract  the  adverse  in- 
fluences from  without,  yet  to  demand  such  service  would  be  neither  wise  nor  just 
Home  influence  most  combine  with  the  teacher's  exertions,  if  this  defect  is  to  be  rem- 
edied; and  no  expectation  is  more  reasonable  than  that  those  whose  interests  are  so 
largdy  involved,  should  exert  themselves  in  this  direction. 

The  committee  of  Buckfield  well  say : 

**  It  is  a  serious  thought  that  a  tremendous  power  lor  good  or  evil,  resident  entirely 
with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  rising  generation,  is  to  be  exerted  on  our  schools; 
and  yet  many  of  them  hardly  realize  any  responsibility  beyond  the  fact  that  their 
children  are  supplied  with  books,  and  sent  away  from  home  at  nine  o'clock.  They 
leave  the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  the  cultivation  of  good  manners,  in 
fhet,  all  the  preparation  for  the  work  of  life  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  who,  after 
his  most  earnest  efibrts,  is  made  to  feel,  too  often,  the  fetal  effiects  of  this  neglect  at 
home." 

The  Lewiston  supervisor,  speaking  of  the  talking  interest,  says: 

*'  Bat  here  it  too  often  ends  ;  the  interest  in  the  dear  youth  is  '*  voice  and  nothing 
more ;"  or  if  it  is  ever  followed  by  acts,  it  is  only  when  a  fevorite  teacher,  or  favor- 
ite agent  or  supervisor  happens  to  be  in  office.  There  should  be  in  place  of  such  in^ 
tercet  as  this  a  working  interest,  active  at  all  times  in  efforts  to  make  our  common 
schools  more  worthy  of  the  vast  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them." 

The  Alfred  committe  thus  remark  : 

**  We  now  come  to  speak  of  a  difficulty  which  curbs  the  ambition  and  interest  of 
the  ohUdroi.  It  is  one  referred  to,  doubtless,  in  former  reports,  but  not  yet  reme- 
died.   Parents  do  not  sufficiently  co-operate  with  the  teachers  of  their  children. 
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Bat  few  parents  ever  Timt  the  eohool  room.  They  will  watoh  with  onceaaing  care 
ftDjr  busineaa  however  trifling  ;  but  in  the  places  where  their  children  are  fitting  to 
meet  the  stem  responsibilities  of  life,  and  smooth  down  its  mgged  pathway — in  ihete 
places  they  are  siranffert.  Then  again,  parents  are  too  apt  to  magnify  the  fkilings 
of  teachers,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  and  in  this  way  do 
them  an  irreparable  injury,  often  exciting  in  them  a  spirit  of  insubordination." 

Note  this  precious  testimony  from  Paris  : 

"  This  ranlcs  among  our  best  schools.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  examination 
daring  my  last  visit,  especially  in  reading,  which  was  a  complete  success.  I  have 
gained  an  evidence  that  the  parents  in  this  district  are  determined  that  their  children 
shall  have  an  education.  Sntws,  blows,  and  drifts  as  high  as  small  mountains,  have 
no  terror  for  parents  or  children." 

In  the  Pittsfield  Report,  note  the  following  : 

"  Few  young  persons  are  sufficiently  interested  in  learning,  to  advance  £u:  in  thdr 
studies,  unless  they  are  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  others.  If  parents  manifest 
no  interest  hi  the  education  of  their  children,  they  will  generally  learn  but  little. 
They  consider  it  a  task  imposed  on  them  which  is  of  no  importance,  and  which  it  is 
their  object  to  escape.  If  you  would  have  your  children  interested  in  learning,  show 
them  that  you  are  interested  for  them.  Visit  the  school  room  now  and  then,  and 
see  for  yourselves  the  manner  in  which  they  are  instructed.  When  they  return  firom 
school  inquire  what  progress  they  are  making." 

The  committee  of  Cornville,  hold  the  following  language : 

'*  We  need  more  interest  among  parents  and  citixens  in  general.  All,  probably, 
detire  good  schools,  but  do  all  make  a  proper  and  rational  effort  to  secure  them  ? 
There  is  too  much  indifference  and  apathy  in  regard  to  the  subject.  Other  subjects 
seem  to  engross  almost  the  wliole  attention.  Other  places  seem  to  have  more  attrao- 
tkms  than  the  school  room.    There  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  this  matter." 

The  committee  of  Mason  say  : 

**  The  hardest  thing  we  have  to  contend  with  in  our  schools  is  want  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents,  few  of  whom  ever  visit  the  schools,  summer  or  winter,  and  do 
nothing  to  encourage  the  teacher,  but  seem  to  think  it  a  virtue  to  find  fault" 

The  supervisor  of  St.  George  writes : 

**  The  greatest  hindrance  in  our  town  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  schools 
18  the  lukewarmness  and  apathy  of  parents.  It  would  be  almost  as  great  a  surprise  to 
see  a  performance  of  legerdemain  in  one  of  our  pulpits,  as  to  see  one  of  the  parents 
in  this  town  visiting  the  school  where  their  children  are  attending." 

The  committee  of  Weld  say : 

**  Another  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  is,  that  the  popular  sen. 
timent  is  such  that  the  teacher  does  not  Ibel  that  he  has  a  suitable  guaranty  to  en- 
force and  sustain  proper  discipline." 

Parents  are  not  willing  that  their  boys  should  obey  orders  or 
suifer  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 
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The  supervisor  of  Poland  remarks  : 

*'  The  goycmment  and  success  of  our  schools  depends  very  much  on  the  parents. 
Teachers  very  frequently  err  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  our  schools;  but  do  not 
the  parents  commit  greater  errors  when  they  talk  of  the  imperfections  of  the  teacher 
before  their  children,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  tell  them  what  to  do  in  cases  of  cor- 
rection ?  Would  it  not  be  the  better  way  to  impress  upon  them  the  idea  that  as  a 
people  we  are  governed  by  rules  and  regulations,  and  that  the  rules  and  i*egiflations 
of  the  teachers  of  our  schools  are  as  necessary,  and  must  be  respected  and  obeyed  ? 
The  character,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  children  through  life,  depend  very 
much  on  the  instruction  and  influence  they  receive  at  home/' 

Will  parents  heed  a  voice  from  Raymond  ? 

"  Parents,  you  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  these  little  minds;  the  habits 
and  principles  they  form  in  early  life,  will,  in  all  probability,  mark  their  future 
action.  Remember  they  are  to  take  your  places  in  society,  in  business,  and  in  the 
church.  The  best  legacy  you  can  bequeath  to  them  is  a  good  business  education — 
better  by  far  than  silver  or  gold,  houses  or  lands.*' 

Party  politics  make  mischief  in  some  towns  : 

"  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  teacher,  that  some  of  the  parents  will  be  a 
little  more  patrioUo  than  they  were  during  the  last  summer,  and  above  all  places 
keep  politics  out  of  our  schools,  and  let  the  higher  and  nobler  purposes  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  children,  be  the  thought  that 
shall  sway  the  minds  of  parents,  teachers  and  scholars. 

**  No.  8.  The  summer  schools  made  good  progress.  Teacher  and  pupils  were  en- 
listed in  their  studies,  although  most  of  the  scholars  attending  the  summer  school 
were  small.  The  order  was  good.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  parents  in  this  District 
control  their  children  at  home,  as  there  seems  to  be  but  little  disposition  among  the 
children  to  be  disorderly  in  school." 

A  bachelor  lectures  parents  in  Carmel : 

"  There  is  one  other  point  which  I  approach  with  some  hesitation  ;  for  it  is  of  a 
delicate  nature,  and  in  alluding  to  it  I  may  seem  to  transcend  ray  province.  Nor 
am  I  forgetful  of  the  old  adage  about  bachelors'  children.  Still  I  feci  as  though  I 
could  not  close  this  report  without  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  want  of  proper 
parental  government  of  children  at  home  is  one  of  the  great  diflBculties  which  the 
teicher  has  to  encounter.  Where  children  are  properly  governed  at  home,  there  is 
rarely  any  <lifficulty  with  them  in  school. 

**  The  jealousies  that  exist  in  this  District  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  school.  Can- 
not the  people  there  learn  to  bear  and  forbear  ? " 

The  supervisor  of  Sedgwick  remarks  : 

"  Let  the  child  go  to  school  feeling  that  he  will  be  required  at  home  to  obey  the 
rules  and  requirements  of  the  school-room,  and  can  expect  no  sympathy  in  any  other 
course  ;  and  it  will  go  very  far  to  secure  good  discipline  in  the  school,  and  render  it 
more  efficient  by  lightening  the  cares  of  the  teacher  and  leaving  him  at  liberty  to 
direct  all  his  energies  to  its  advancement." 
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A  Toice  from  Garland  speaks  the  truth  : 

'*  First,  let  all  parents  look  well  to  the  disoipline  of  their  own  children  at  home 
If  the  family  discipline  is  not  good,  how  can  it  he  reaaonahly  expected  that  a  teacher 
ean  take  the  children  from  fifteen  or  twenty  families,  learn  their  dispositions,  and 
govern  them  satis&ctorily  ?  " 

The  supervisor  of  Otisfield  is  right  in  saying  : 

"  Among  these  daties  is  that  of  having  their  children  punctual  and  constant  in 
their  attendance.  It  is  folly  to  expect  a  scholar  to  make  much  proficiency  in  his 
studies  who  is  not  in  school  half  of  his  time.  Again,  the  parents  should  never 
npeak  disrespectfully  of  the  teacher  in  presence  of  their  children,  or  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  government  of  the  school.'* 

The  influence  of  parents  is  forcibly  presented  in  the  following 
remarks  of  the  Phipsburg  supervisor  : 

**  May  I  make  one  other  suggestion,  and  that  is,  that  parents  themselves  are  doing 
more  to  educate  their  children  for  honor  or  dishonor,  virtue  or  vice,  weal  or  woe, 
than  all  other  beings  in  the  world.  While,  then,  they  value  schools,  and  give  their 
children  all  po^ible  means  of  a  good  education  in  mental  culture  and  literary  attain- 
meut,  let  them  remember  that  in  their  habitual  aspect  of  countenance,  in  the  words 
they  utter,  in  the  dispositions  they  evince,  in  the  maxims  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned, in  the  examples  they  set,  and  in  all  their  daily  walk  and  conversation,  they 
are  educating  their  children,  forming  their  habits,  moulding  their  characters,  and 
deciding  their  destiny,  as  no  other  beings  in  the  world  can  do. 

**  Might  it  be  true  of  all  the  parents  m  this  town,  as  was  so  beautifully  said  by 
Goldsmith,  of  his  country  clergyman, — 

**  *  And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new  fle<jlged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tric<i  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.*  '* 

The  following  is  from  Pittston  : 

**  Mr.  Clay  entered  upon  his  task  with  the  full  determination  to  have  order  and 
regular  attendance.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  very  respectable  order,  though 
by  frequently  resorting  to  the  exercise  of  muscle,  and  the  application  of  the  green- 
hide;  but  meeting  with  the  prince  of  difiiculties,  parental  intervention,  he  failed  in 
part  to  secure  the  desired  regular  attendance.  This  truly  is  lamentable!  To  have 
parents  interfere  when  a  teacher  in  trying  to  have  his  scholars  in  the  school-room 
instead  of  loafing  about  the  streets,  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be  credited  in  this  enlight- 
ened ap;c.  Yet  it  is  too  true;  and  had  I  been  informed  of  this  as  was  desired,  these 
scholars  would  have  had  all  their  time  to  lounge  about  in  the  stores.** 

From  Brewer  hear  this  : 

•*  One  of  the  greatest  liindrances  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  with  which 
your  committee  have  met,  is  the  look  of  interest  and  active  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  parents.  In  a  few  districts,  we  are  happy  to  say,  this  hindrance  does  not  exist; 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  parents'  active  interest  was  plainly  seen,  in  the  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  and  the  general  improvement  and  efficiency  of  the  schools;  but 
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in  others,  their  osefulnes  was  greatly  impaired  (Vom  this  cause  alone.  The  fatare 
progress  of  the  schools  lies  mainly  in  the  hantis  of  the  parents;  and  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  to  them,  not  only  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  schools,  bat 
to  manifest  that  interest  by  repeated  visits.*' 

The  Supervisor  of  Harpswell  says  : 

"  This  was  a  term  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  attended  the  whole  of  it.  The 
school  was  orderly  and  quiet,  at  my  last  visit.  The  teachers's  method  of  discipline 
was  very  strict,  on  account  of  which,  some  of  the  parents  removed  their  children 
from  the  school.  Such  a  course  could  not  be  justifiable,  without  first  visiting  the 
school,  and  there  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  affairs,  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
testimony  of  children,  which  is  in  many  cases  much  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly 
untrue;  and  if  abusive  means  had  been  used,  the  teacher  and  not  the  scholars  should 
have  been  removed  from  the  school.**] 

The  Bath  Report  affirms  that : 

'*  The  child,  at  school,  as  well  as  at  home,  must  be  under  the  control  of  somebody. 
Now,  granting  that  the  parent  has  the  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  smallest  degree, 
in  the  government  of  his  child  in  the  school,  and  what  follows?  Why,  the  school 
has  a  hundred  masters  instead  of  one,  and  each  with  his  distinct,  and  quite  likely 
different  notions  of  government  and  discipline.  Now  if  you  require  the  teacher  to 
heed  all  these,  you  require  what  is  boyond  the  power  of  human  ability  to  perform. 
Ad  J  if  not,  then  come  from  parent  and  teacher,  conflicting  requirements  of  the  same 
scholar.  Then,  when  the  parent  orders  one  thin^,  and  the  teacher  another,  the  very 
important  inquiry  arises,  whom  shall  the  pupil  obey?  And  it  is  just  as  true  of 
schools  as  of  national  government,  that  its  authority  must  be  upheld  at  all  hazards. 
This  failing,  its  usefulness  fails;  and  soon  its  very  existence  ceases. 

No— school  government  must,  so  fiir  as  the  scholars  are  concerned,  bo  vested  in 
one  itcad.  The  success  of  teachers,  the  good  of  schools,  the  safety  of  pupils,  and  the 
peace  of  parents,  all  require  it  alike. 

I  repesit,  then,  that  it  is  the  parentis  first  duty,  when  he  sends  his  child  to  the 
public  school,  to  surrender  with  the  child,  freely  and  entirely,  his  control  over  him.** 

Another  says: 

'*  Some  of  the  parents  of  this  district  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, but  others  are  disposed  to  dictate  in  the  management  of  the  school,  not 
realizing  that  the  teachers  are  the  best  judges  of  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  what  particular  claes  each  shall  be  placed  in  order  that  the  most  real  benefit  may 
be  derived.** 

Another  voice  is  thus  uttered  : 

**  How  far  p-irents  have  been  wanting  in  fulfilling  their  duty  in  respect  to  the 
school  and  the  coffduct  of  scholars  whom  they  send  there,  1  am  unable  to  say,  but 
one  thing  I  can  say,  that  without  their  honest  and  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
teicher  in  securing  good  government  and  efficient  discipline  in  the  school,  the  High 
School,  now  sustained  by  so  large  a  shire  of  our  "school  money,  will  be  comparatively 
of  little  profit,  for  whether  the  present  teacher  remains  or  a  new  one  takes  his  place, 
unless  the  spirit  of  insubordination  now  existing  is  thoroughly  suppressed,  it  will 
grow  in  strength  and  produce  at  length  most  disastrous  results.'* 
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Of  a  school  in  Pitts  ton  the  Supervisor  says  : 

*'  There  was  an  uneasiness  among  the  scholars,  and  a  laxity  about  the  government 
that  was  not  very  pruniising.  The  classification  was  also  bad — some  classes  existing 
in  the  same  bcuk  with  but  two  or  thixie  pages  separating  their  lessons.  I  gave  atten- 
tion to  this  point  and  also  to  the  order  of  the  school.  After  a  few  weeks  the  word 
came  to  inc  that  the  school  was  not  prospering;  I  visited  it  and  found  the  report 
true.  Some  two  or  three  boys  were  evidently  trying  to  break  it  up.  The  teacher 
was  laboring  hard  to  maintain  order,  but  she  thought  these  boys  too  large  for  her 
to  deal  with.  I  saw  but  two  ways  to  proceed;  either  to  close  the  school  and  thereby 
encourage  and  virtually  sustain //icsc  m al contents ,  or  to  assist  the  teacher  in  enforcing 
her  rules  and  obliging  them  to  comply  or  leave.  The  latter  method  I  adopted;  and, 
calling  upon  the  school  a  few  days  afterward,  I  found  the  order  much  improved,  and 
the  scholars  (|uite  attentive  to  their  studies.  As  to  book  improvement,  however,  this 
school  w:is  not  very  profitable;  but  the  injurious  effect  produced  by  closing  a  school 
on  account  of  insubonlination,  was  to  be  considered. 

Had  the  parents  requested  the  school  to  be  stopped,  instead  of  trying  to  break  it 
up  by  upholding  their  children  in  disobedience,  as  I  believed  some  did,  I  should  have 
acted  very  differently.'* 

Ill  Winslow,  according  to  the  Supervisor, 

*'  This  thin^  has  been  carried  so  far  that  parents  told  their  chiMren  not  to  obej' 
the  nilos  of  school,  and  one  man  told  his  boy,  if  the  teacher  attempted  to  compel 
him  to  mind,  to  resist.  I  was  called  jipon,  in  the  above  named  district,  to  state  what 
I  consitlercd  a  reasonable  punishment  for  a  disobedient  scholar,  and  as  I  have  been 
misreprcsenteil  upon  this  point,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  state  my  views  upon 
the  subject.  This  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  most  extraordinary  question.  Who  ever 
heard  a  man  Jisk  a  physician  what  he  considered  a  reasonable  dose  for  a  patient, 
without  first  stating  how  sick  he  was?  If  you  will  limit  the  bounds  of  ol)stinacy, 
then  I  will  limit  punishment,  and  not  before.  Yet  I  will  state,  if  a  scholar  says  •*  I 
will  not  obey  the  rules  of  school,"  he  should  be  punished  until  he  yields  and  says  "  I 
will."  I  do  not  believe  in  whipping  for  every  little  oft'ense;  and  in  fact  the  rod  never 
should  be  resorted  to  until  all  other  means  fail;  but  when  a  scholar  disobeys  the 
rules  of  school  and  jxjrsists  in  it,  then  give  him  the  birch,  and  that  faithfully.  A 
tt'achcr  should  be  mild,  yet  firm;  kind  and  respectful  to  every  scholar;  should  have 
good  and  wholesome  rules  and  then  see  that  they  are  respected." 

In  Holdcn  the  Committee 

**  Are  often  reminded  of  the  fact  that  limited  advantages  well  improved  arc  supe- 
rior to  the  highest,  misimprovcd.  And  the  remark  may  not  be  destitute  of  truth 
that  the  hearty  cooperation,  and  deep  interest  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  are  more  valuable  to  that  end,  than  large  appropriations  of  money,  without 
them.  1  ho  home  influence  is  the  mightiest  of  all  influences  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion." 

Th(>  followin<j^  instances  of  potty  folly  are  reported  from  other 
towns  : 

"  After  the  school  had  been  in  session  a  few  weeks,  the  parents  in  the  district 
became  diss;itistied  and  instead  of  entering  a  complaint,  and  having  an  examination, 
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thej  preferred  to  take  their  children  out  of  school,  and  the  school  became  reduced  to 
one  papil." 

Another  school 

'*  Was  oommoioed  with  a  full  determination  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  do  her 
datj,  bat  aa  the  agent  engaged  the  teacher,  instead  of  the  parents,  many  of  them 
hftTing  another  in  view,  the  teacher,  as  in  all  such  cases,  had  to  labor  under  the 
difficulty  of  exacted  perfection,  and  without  that  sympathy  which  every  tcucher 
diould  receive  from  parents  and  guardians.  The  scholars  early  began  to  make 
oompUdnts,  and  parents,  without  an  iuYestigation,  took  their  children  from  school." 

After  words  of  commendation  to  parents  and  agents,  for  their 
cooperation,  the  Machias  Committee  add  : 

'*  Although  we  have  made  some  progress,  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  to  stop 
here;  more  remains  to  be  done,  other  points  of  progress  to  be  reached,  and  with  a 
little  attention  and  little  exertion  we  may  reach  them. 

We  again  renew  our  request  that  parents  would  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  their  children  as  well  in  school,  as  out  of  it.  Aid  in 
this  direction  would  be  of  more  service  than  sums  of  money  contributed.  We  are 
too  careless  about  what  we  deem  minor  duties;  duties  that  can  bo  attended  to  any 
day,  but  get  attended  to,  no  day.  We  give  our  attention  to  our  different  occuputions 
in  every  department;  we  pursue  them  with  intense  interest;  but  the  education  and 
discipline  of  our  children,  we  treat  with  indifference. 

If  parents  would  give  their  attention  to  the  schools,  and  keep  themselves  daily 
posted  up  as  to  what  is  going  on  there;  truancy,  idleness,  and  disobedience  would  be 
very  much  diminished.  The  truant^s  only  hope  of  escape  is  through  the  inattention 
of  the  parent,  A  scholar  would  obey  the  parent  and  teacher  both,  when  acting 
together,  in  what  they  would  disobey  both,  when  acting  separate.'* 

Irregular  Attendance. 

The  subject  alluded  to  in  the  last  extract — irregularity  of  attend- 
ance— including  absence,  tardiness  and  early  dismissions, — for  which 
parents  are  chiefly  responsible,  is  one  of  our  most  prominent 
sources  of  loss  and  vexation.  But  so  much  has  been  said  upon 
the  subject,  in  former  reports  of  town  and  state  officers,  that  my 
pen  is  reluctant  to  re-attempt  so  sorrowful  a  theme.  Time  is  lost, 
money  wasted,  teachers  annoyed,  and  schools  rendered  greatly 
inefficient,  if  not  wholly  worthless,  by  the  constant  coming  and 
going  of  pupils  allowed  in  many  schools.  If  this  evil  w<^re  a 
necessity,  it  wOuld  be  less  a  shame.  But  we  believe  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. From  the  many  earnest  remonstrances  and  exhortations 
on  this  subject,  a  few  must  suffice.  The  committee  of  Detroit  say 
upon  this  point : 

•*  Irregular  attendance  is  a  *  crying  evil.'  Children  are  allowed  to  absent  them- 
sdTes  for  slight  cause,  or  no  cause  at  all ;  boys  play  all  day  in  the  streets  becaui^e  it 
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is  too  cold  to  go  to  school,  or  go  a  fishing  because  it  is  too  rainj.  Toang  ladies  who 
cannot  possibly  get  to  the  school-house  on  account  of  the  weather,  manage  to  get 
twice  as  far  visiting,  or  wait  until  cTcning  and  go  to  the  same  place  to  a  singing 
school  or  rehearsal.  The  effect  is  injurious  to  the  school  at  large,  and  ruinous  to  the 
scholar  induli^d.  It  is  a  fact,  and  the  statement  will  be  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  every  practical  teacher  in  the  State,  that  a  scholar  who  is  absent  one  day  in  a 
week,  in  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  loses  one  half  the  advantage  of  the  schooL  The 
practice,  too,  which  many  have  of  being  tardy,  has  a  very  mischievous  effect  upon 
our  schools.  Parents  should  send  their  children  from  home  in  season,  and  know 
whether  they  go  directly  to  school." 

And  this  is  from  Machias  : 

**  In  those  districts  upon  the  borders  of  the  village,  the  children  are  either  at  home 
or  at  school.  In  the  centre  of  the  village,  the  children  run  at  large ;  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  stables,  in  the  hotels,  in  the  stores,  and  at  the  various 
loafing  places  ;  they  learn  to  be  idle,  they  learn  anything  and  everything  they  should 
not  learn.  Parents  should  look  after  their  children,  and  see  that  the  innocence  of 
childhood  is  kept  so,  and  not  let  their  children  come  in  contact  with  these  corrupting 
influences." 

They  experience  the  same  trouble  in  Newcastle  : 

"  Irregular  attendance  is  another  drawback  on  our  schools,  which  every  parent 
should  strive  to  remedy.  Education  is  an  obligation  due  from  us  to  our  children  ; 
due  from  the  present  to  future  generations ;  due  from  every  loyal  citizen  to  the 
country  he  loves,  the  government  he  honors,  the  institutions  he  holds  dear,  and  the 
God  whom  he  worships.  For  the  perfection  of  our  public  schools  and  making  them 
efficient  in  producing  satisfactory  results,  I  will  mention  three  things  to  be  observed 
by  all  interested  in  their  success.  1st — See  that  suitable  rooms  are  provided.  2d — 
That  those  rooms  are  occupied  by  none  but  efficient  teachers.  8d — Procure  the  reg- 
ular attendance  of  all  pupils." 

And  in  Corinth  : 

*'  Parents  should  see  that  their  children  are  at  school,  and  let  no  trifling  circum 
stance  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  absence.     Compare,  if  you  please,  the  average 
attendance  for  the  past  year  with  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  town.    Only  four 
in  seven  have  attended  school.    Three  dollars  of  every  seven  are  thrown  away  through 
this  means." 

This  from  Kennebunk  : . 

'*  We  most  earnestly  desire  to  witness  some  energetic  movement,  having  for  ita 
object  the  removal  of  those  deadening  weights  upon  the  best  teacher's  best  efforts — 
irregularity  in  attendance,  and  tardiness.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  citizens  to  do 
away  with  these  evils,  and  it  would  require  very  little  of  personal  sacrifice  or  effort 
to  accomplish  the  object  Then,  too,  there  are  not  a  few  children  who  do  not  attend 
school  at  all ;  these  should  be  sought  out  and  persuaded  to  become  regular  inmates 
of  the  school-room, ^-or,  if  persuasion  fails  to  do  the  work,  be  made  to  suffer  such 
wholesome  penalties  as  may  be  deemed  *  most  conducive  to  their  welfkre  and  the 
good  order  of  society,'  as  authorized  by  the  Statutes  of  the  State. 
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**  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  important  field  of  labor  than  is  here  presented 
to  the  philanthropic — one  where  so  large  an  amount  of  good  can  be  performed  at  a 
cost  of  time  and  money  so  trifling — than  in  seeking  out  those  who  are  growing  up  in 
idleness  and  ignorance,  forming  bad  habits  and  looking  toward  a  dark  future ;  and, 
by  sending  them  to  our  schools,  opening  up  to  them  the  way  leading  to  knowledge, 
uiefdlnees  and  respectability — ^perhaps  causing  them  to  become  good  citizens,  making 
them  men  and  wonun  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words." 

They  report  the  same  difficulty  in  Norridgewock  : 

**  We  notice  by  the  register  the  same  irregularity  of  attendance  which  has  long 
characterized  this  District,  and  is  attended  with  very  injurious  consequences.  Your 
committee  would  be  happy  so  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  parents 
and  all  who  may  exert  an  influence  there,  that  a  thorough  reform  may  be  effected  in 
this  particular.  The  best  capacities  of  instruction  are  oftentimes  wasted  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  pupils.'* 

And  what  can  I  say  more  ?  This  matter  has  been  dwelt  upon 
BO  often,  in  town  reports,  and  State  reports :  in  conventions,  school 
meetings,  and  other  public  assemblies ;  by  the  way  and  in  the 
house  ;  that  our  ears  weary  of  the  sound,  and  our  patience  becomes 
well-nigh  exhausted.  If  those  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  most  dear,  fail  of  their  duty  in  this  regard,  why 
should  others  concern  themselves  ?  Such  is  the  inquiry  we  arc 
tempted  to  make.  But  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  children  thus 
neglected  by  their  parents,  in  the  position  of  orphans,  appealing  to 
ns  for  sympathy  and  care  ?  But  it  is  not  for  the  children  alone, 
nor  for  the  families  to  whom  they  belong,  that  we  are  concerned. 
It  is  on  behalf  of  the  State,  that  we  undertake  to  educate  every 
man's  children  ;  not  for  the  man  himself,  not  for  the  children  them- 
selves ;  otherwise  we  might  be  tempted  to  abandon  them  to  the 
consequences  of  parental  neglect.  In  the  name  of  the  State,  then, 
we  urge  every  parent  to  inquire  whether  he  is  doing  his  whole 
duty  in  this  regard,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

Incompetent  Teachers. 

If  now  we  pass  from  the  family  to  the  school  itself,  how  shall  we 
find  the  presiding  influence  there  ?  If  it  were  within  the  intent  of 
my  plan,  at  this  time,  I  could  point  with  pride  and  pleasure  to 
hundreds  of  teachers,  faithful,  skilled  and  successful,  whose  whole 
energies  of  soul  and  body  are  devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
They  are  our  glory.  In  them  we  rejoice ;  yea,  and  will  rejoice. 
Bat  if  we  pass  to  other  districts  or  other  towns,  our  glory  is  turned 
into  shame.    Young  men  and  women,  in  the  place  of  teachers. 
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have  assumed  to  guide  and  instruct  immortal  minds  ;  to  fashion  the 
thought  and  feeling,  and  form  the  character  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  charge ;  while  as  yet  they  know  nothing  as  they 
ought  to  know,  of  the  nature  and  the  magnitude  of  their  work.  I 
have  witnessed  exhibitions  of  weakness  and  incompetency  on  the 
part  of  some  teachers,  which  would  be  ludicrous,  were  they  not  so 
sad.  I  pitied  the  children  who  suffered  from  their  incompetency. 
I  pitied  the  teachers  hardly  less.  This  is  their  own  fault,  in  part, 
not  wholly.  Let  us  hear  from  our  witnesses,  in  regard  to  the  facts 
in  the  premises,  and  then  see  who  is  to  blame  for  it. 

The  replies  to  our  question,  **  What  are  the  great  hindrances," 
&c.,  include,  in  more  than  half  the  cases,  such  items  as  these  : — 
"  Poor  teachers,"  "  Cheap  teachers,"  "  Want  of  institutes  for 
teachers,"  "  Incompetent  teachers,"  "  Want  of  good  old-fashion 
teachers/'  &c.  We  need  not  stop  here,  to  inquire  whether  teachers 
of  the  old  fashion  or  new,  are  most  deficient  in  fitness  for  their 
work.  SuflScient  it  is  to  know  that  we  have  so  many  in  the  service 
who  are  not  competent  to  command  and  drill  the  young  soldiers  of 
our  school  army. 

The  Lubec  report  says : 

**  The  main  hindrance  to  prosperity  in  our  schools  is  the  employment  of  incompe- 
tent teachers.'* 

The  Bucksport  Committee  say : 

*'  A  second  hindrance  is  defective  teachers;  becaase  of  neglect  of  State  to  fdmiah 
the  absolute  requisite, — Normal  instruction." 

From  the  town  of  Baring,  we  have  this  statement : 

'*  In  addition  to  reasons  already  assigned  for  the  lack  of  prosperity  in  our  schools, 
we  would  name  incompetent  teachers.  Sometimes  an  ordinary  teacher  has  been 
engaged  and  presented  himself  for  examination,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  time  of 
commencing  his  school.  It  being  late  in  the  season,  such  teacher  must  be  accepted, 
or  we  must  run  the  risk  of  having  no  school  for  the  winter." 

This  lack  of  competency  shows  itself  both  in  the  teacher^s  want 
of  the  actual  knowledge  requisite,  and  in  the  lack  of  skill  to  im- 
part it.  The  defect  is  oftencr  still  in  a  want  of  governing  power  ; 
a  deficiency  in  those  elements  of  character,  which  at  once  command 
the  respect,  awaken  the  enthusiasm,  and  enlist  the  affections  of  the 
pupils.  I  know  it  is  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  these  faults  that  we 
cannot  expect  perfection  in  teachers,  young,  inexperienced  and 
poorly  paid,  as  many  of  them  are.  Then  employ  older  persons, 
pay  them  better,  and  compel  them  to  educate  themselves  for  their 
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work.     Those  who  employ  poor  teachers  have  no  body  to  blame 
but  themselves. 

But  let  us  hear  from  our  school  officers  what  is  said  about 

The  Government  in  our  Schools. 

And  here  the  difficulty  will  not  be  found  with  teachers  alone. 
Parents  and  pupils  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility. 
Committees,  too,  if  they  would  but  confess  their  own  short-com- 
ings, would  be  often  found  chargeable  with  remissness  in  this 
regard  ;  as  appears  from  this  first  extract : 

**  At  the  beginning  of  his  school  some  of  his  pupils  conspired  to  oppose  with  foroe 
the  execution  of  a  just  and  proper  requirement,  which  led  to  a  dismissal  of  the 
school  for  a  few  days,  and  finally  to  its  premature  close.  Your  committee  were 
called  in  to  investigate  the  difficulty,  and  ascertain  its  cause.  After  an  impartial 
hearing,  we  were  united  in  the  belief  that  the  fitult  was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the 
reb^ous  pupils,  who  jiistly  merited  expulsion.  The  earnest  solicitations  of  parents, 
and  slight  indications  of  repentance  in  the  offending  pupils,  led  us  to  allow  them  to 
remain.  We  fear,  however,  in  dealing  gently  with  them  we  were  unjust  to  the 
school;  not  because  of  any  further  act  of  open  or  palpable  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  the  disaflfected  pupils,  but  because  of  the  general  impression  the  decision  gave  the 
school  that  the  teacher  could  be  resisted  with  force,  defeated  in  his  purpose,  and  his 
authority  put  to  naught  with  impunity.'* 

The  Buckfield  authorities  thus  earnestly  express  themselves  : 

"  Your  committee  have  endeavored  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  some- 
what various  and  difficult  duties.  That  all  their  labors  have  been  equally  and  uni- 
versally satisfactory,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  ;  but  none  will  deny,  it  is  hoped, 
that  they  have  endeavored  to  do  conscientiously  the  work  devolving  on  them.  They 
regret  to  say,  that  their  efforts  have  not  always  been  seconded  by  parents  and  guar- 
dians, but  have,  on  the  contrary,  in  several  instances  been  neutralized  by  a  deter- 
mined and  outspoken  opposition  to  what  was  believed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  scholars 
and  the  greatest  good  of  schools.  Some  parents  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
thdr  children  from  the  school-room,  rather  than  have  them  submit  to  the  wholesome 
restraints  which  your  committee  thought  proper  to  have  put  upon  them. 

«  Our  schools,  the  past  year,  have  not  been  universally  successfol.  There  has 
been  more  of  trouble  and  difficulty  in  disciplining  and  training  scholars  than  in  any 
year  during  the  experience  of  your  committee.  Young  America  seems  inclined  to 
take  the  reins  into  its  own  hands.  Many  boys,  unused  to  restraint  at  home,  repel  it 
in  the  school-room,  and,  in  some  instances,  have  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  a  whole 
school,  depriving  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  most  excellent  educational  sys- 
tem, and,  what  is  still  worse,  hindering  those  who  would  gladly  improve  these 
advantages  finom  so  doing.  Such  things  must  not  be  permitted.  Discipline  must  be 
maintained,  or  our  public  schools  will  cease  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. No  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  who  destroys  its  useful- 
ness.   But  there  is  no  hope  for  great  improvement  in  this  direction,  so  long  as  there 
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are  individuals  so  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  daty  as  to  urge  boys  to  band  together 
and  carry  their  teachers  out  of  school.  In  three  Districts  it  is  said  that  such  advice 
has  been  given.  Do  men  forget  that  they  are,  by  such  encouragement,  opening  the 
way  for  thoughtless  boys  to  make  themselves  candidates  for  the  prison  or  the  gal- 
lows!" 

The  Augusta  committee  speak  thus  of  a  change  for  the  better  : 

•*  District  No.  2.  This  school,  for  a  few  years  past,  has  been  under  yery  lax  dis- 
dpline,  and  but  little  improvement  made ;  but  this  term,  the  District  can  be  assured 
that  they  have  had  a  teacher  qualified  to  govern  as  well  as  instruct.  At  our  first 
Tisit,  thirty-three  scholars  were  present,  all  industrious  and  interested  in  their  stud- 
ies, cheerfully  complying  with  the  requirements  of  their  teacher.  At  our  closing 
Tisit  the  same  spirit  of  determination  was  apparent  as  at  the  first.  The  pupils  had 
made  great  proficiency  in  their  studies,  and  good  order  was  maintained." 

Newcastle  finds  it  necessary  to  expel  : 

"  The  clemency  of  this  teacher,  which  is  no  doubt  his  foiling,  came  near  proving 
disastrous  to  him.  The  discipline  in  the  early  part  of  the  term  I  think  was  not 
sufficiently  stringent  to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of  orderly  deportment.  Twice 
have  I  been  called  upon  to  visit  this  school  on  account  of  difficulty,  and  twice  have  I 
fband  in  it  that  same  element  which  in  my  judgment  the  law  contemplates  as  de- 
structive to  the  interests  of  our  public  schools,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  it  pro- 
tides,  when  it  places  the  power  of  expulsion  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor.  I  exe- 
cuted that  power,  and  expelled  such  as  I  deemed  damaging  to  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  the  school. ' ' 

Touching  a  style  of  punishment  to  be  avoided,  the  Paris  super- 
visor exhorts  his  teachers : 

"  Let  your  government  be  firm,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment, let  it  be  done  in  candor  and  in  a  proper  manner.  All  acts  like  pulling  hair, 
iwutiny  the  ears,  or  wringing  the  nose,  are  treasured  up  in  the  young  mind  as  so 
many  personal  insnlts.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  age  or  sex  of  the  scholar, 
teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  step  towards  discipline  is  self-government, 
and  while  the  civil  laws  of  our  land  and  the  sympathies  of  all  good  men  are  in  favor 
of  sustaining  them  in  doing  their  duties,  the  same  laws  point  out,  as  important  quali- 
fieations  of  teachers,  that  they  sustain  a  sound  moral  character,  and  a  temper  and 
disposition  suitable  to  instruct  youth." 

Another  says : 

"  There  appeared  to  be  a  good  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  teacher  seemed  to  be  well  fitted  for  his  arduous  and  respon- 
nble  duties.  The  interest,  however,  was  not  sustained,  and  hence  the  closing  exami- 
nation was  much  less  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated.  We  judge  that  the  system 
of  discipline  adopted  by  the  teacher  was  not  sufficiently  rigid  for  so  large  a  school,  and 
that  if  he  had  maintained  better  order  he  would  have  succeeded  better  in  every 
req;>ect." 
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Our  Lewiston  friend  thus  alludes  to  a  sad  misunderstanding  : 

**  The  first  part  of  tlie  term  passed  off  pleasantly,  bat  towards  the  close,  dlasatui- 
&ctioii  came  up,  owing  in  part  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  who  really  had  charge 
of  the  school.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  youths  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take 
the  ruling  power  into  their  hands,  and,  of  course,  the  machine  under  such  goTem- 
ment  could  not  run  smoothly." 

An  objection  to  young  teachers  is  thus  made  by  the  Fairfield 
committee : 

*'  It  was  her  first  effort  at  teaching,  and  considering  her  age,  she  succeeded  in 
gOTeming  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  though  the  order  was  not  satisfactory  at  our 
laet  Tisit.  We  think  it  poor  policy  for  any  District  to  employ  a  teacher  at  the  early 
Age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.'* 

Per  contra,  the  committee  of  Bucksport  make  this  exception  : 

'*  Miss  G.  had  taught  this  school  before,  and  her  success  determined  her  re^ 
employment.  Her  case  proves  that  strength  and  size,  and  age,  are  not  absolutely  or 
Always  the  rule  of  success." 

A  case  from  York  : 

**  There  was  some  difficulty  in  this  school,  occasioned  by  two  or  three  unruly  boys, 
who  left  the  school  rather  than  comply  with  its  rules ;  thus  depriving  themselves  of 
the  advantages  conferred  upon  them.  I  can  assure  the  parents  that  the  fault  was  nofC 
in  the  teacher." 

The  following  two  cases  from  another  town,  illustrate  by  con- 
trast, an  important  element  of  success  in  governing : 

"  Mr.  P.  is  a  man  of  good  education,  and  amiable  temper  and  manners  ;  but  hav- 
ing neither  the  steel  nor  the  sharp  edge  (we  mean  the  activity,  promptness  and  posi- 
tiveness,)  absolutely  requisite  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  public  school,  and  not 
safficiently  observant  or  exacting.  The  school  was  hardly  a  success  ;  though  he  has 
•o  exodlent  a  spirit,  we  say  this  only  under  a  sense  of  duty." 

*<  Mr.  H.  is  &  natural  teacher,  and  hence  teaches  and  governs  with  ease  and  with 
certainty.  He  aims  at  success,  and  knows  how  to  reach  his  point.  He  is  much 
Above  the  average,  especially  considering  his  youth." 

Another  reporter  thus  describes  a  teacher  in  his  District : 

**  By  inaugurating  the  policy  of  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  whatever  was 
studied ;  by  maintaining  a  superior  discipline ;  by  creating  in  the  minds  of  her 
pupils  a  desire  to  excel,  and  a  respect  for  their  own  reputation,  she  has  added 
Another  proof  of  her  success  as  an  instructor." 

The  particular  kind  of  laxity  in  government  which  is  named 
below,  deserves  especial  notice  and  censure.  The  supervisor  of 
Limington  reports  of  a  particular  school : 

«<  Vfe  are  sorry  to  state,  however,  that  our  expectations  were  not  realized.  When 
we  Approached  the  school-house  on  our  last  visit,  although  it  was  past  the  usual  hour 
lor  commencing  the  exercises,  a  large  portion  of  the  scholars  were  about  the  door  At 
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play  ;  and  on  onr  entering,  but  one  boy,  out  of  about  twenty,  was  present ;  those 
absent  came  dropping  in,  after  a  time,  in  squads.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
school  was  loose,  though  perhaps  a  slight  improYement,  in  that  respect,  on  the  sum- 
mer term." 

Another  writer  reports : 

"  We  ought  to  say  here,  with  reference  again  to  that  intolerable  evil  of  truancy — 
needless  absence,  or  irregularity — ^that  when  visiting  the  school,  boys  were  standing 
at  the  door,  and  remained  there,  talking  during  the  entire  session,  to  the  close.*' 

This  habit,  so  common  in  many  districts,  of  wasting  time  about 
the  doors  while  the  school  is  going  on  within,  is  indicative  of  gross 
looseness  in  discipline,  and  in  such  cases  as  those  above  cited,  of 
ill-manners  and  disrespect  toward  the  school  authorities. 

Soke  Qualities  wmcH  Teachers  Need. 

The  extracts  below  will  indicate  further  some  of  the  qualities 
requisite  to  the  teacher's  success  in  school  management : 

*'  The  school  under  the  care  of  Miss  J.,  is  a  very  large  one,  having  about  seventy 
scholars,  pretty  closely  packed  in  their  seats.  The  management  of  Miss  J.  is  highly 
approved.  The  care  taken  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  chUdren,  by  proper  re- 
gard to  the  warmth  and  ventUation  of  the  school-room,  and  her  zeal  for  the  general 
improvement  of  her  pupils,  are  peculiarly  creditable  to  her  and  her  school." 

'*  There  was  a  lack  of  energy  and  determination  in  the  teacher,  which  are  essen- 
tial qualities  in  the  management  of  a  sohooL" 

'*  This  was  Mr.  Turner's  first  school,  and  was  very  satisfactory  to  both  district 
and  committee.  His  method  of  teaching  was  commendable,  and  the  zeal  and  energy 
which  he  infused  caused  it  to  make  good  progress.*' 

'*  Mr.  L.  is  a  stirring  instructor,  and  leaves  his  mark  upon  the  school,  urging  it 
forward  to  its  utmost  ability.    It  appeared  orderly  and  recited  promptly." 

This  is  their  opinion  in  Corinth  : 

**  A  teacher  should  be  a  person  of  fixed  principle,  of  determined  purpose,  of 
strength  of  character;  a  person  who  possesses  qualities  which  he  will  be  proud  to 
transmit  to  his  pupils  and  to  trace  in  them  in  future  years. 

"  A  teacher  should  bo  an  honest  man  or  woman.  Not  one  who  wiU  merely  spend 
his  time  in  the  school  room  for  the  sake  of  the  money  he  is  to  receive  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  but  one  who  will  be  ashamed  to  receive  money  for  which  he  gives  no 
equivalent. 

A  teacher  should  be  an  energetic  person.  A  lazy  teacher  will  be  indolent  in  a 
large  school,  while  an  energetic  one  will  find  enough  to  do  and  will  do  it,  in  a  small 
school.  Energy,  a  determination  to  succeed,  is  the  crowning  quality  of  huma& 
greatness,  and  that  quality  a  successful  teacher  must  have.  Let  agents  rer^uire 
those  qualifications  in  teachers  which  they  would  require  in  laborers  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  household,  and  we  will  have  better  schools." 
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And  this  from  Augusta : 

**  We  haye  been  unusually  cautious  in  granting  certificates  to  teachers,  jet  we 
regret  to  say,  that  too  many  have  not  proved  themselves  adequate  to  their  tasks. 
Some,  whose  literary  qualifications  are  ample,  have  failed  for  want  of  the  natural 
adaptations  requisite  for  their  vocation.  Others,  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  with  the  knowledge  already  acquired,  have  neglected  to  review  and 
fStmiliarize  themselves  with  the  studies  taught.  Mr.  W.  was  master  of  his  profession, 
fall  of  life  and  energy,  and  the  scholars  partook  of  the  same  spirit.  A  school  under 
his  instruction  must  be  profitable.  The  best  of  order  was  sustained  by  mild,  yet 
decided  means.  Reading,  spelling,  and  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  study,  received  the  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  Mr.  W. 
is  an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  deserves  much  credit  for  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  has  labored. 

No  teacher  during  the  past  year  has  labored  with  more  assiduity  for  the  best 
interests  of  those  consigned  to  her  charge  than  Miss  H.  Actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
energy,  she  infused  life  and  animation  into  her  scb.ool.  She  not  only  toiled  with  her 
pupils  during  the  allotted  hours,  using  her  best  endeavors  to  sccui'c  prompt  and 
thorough  recitations,  but  also  after  the  close  of  her  school  visited  the  parents  of  the 
truants  and  delinquents  and  apprised  them  of  their  remissness.  Her  labors  were 
crowned  with  success.  Rapid  progress  was  made  in  all  the  studies  pursued.  Miss  H. 
b  entitled  to  much  credit  for  her  faithful  and  unwearied  e^orts.** 

The  Minot  supervisor  says : 

**  All  the  elemcntiry  principles  of  learning  are  thoroughly  investigated  in  this 
school,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  practical  education.  The  scholars  in 
this  schawl  are  required  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves,  which  is  the  true  method 
of  developing  the  mental  powers.  Mr.  W*8  system  is  progressive,  slow,  thorough, 
practical,  and  well  calculated  to  develop,  discipline,  strengthen  and  improve  the 
mind.  At  my  second  visit  to  this  school  I  found  the  school  room  finely  decorated, 
which  served  to  obscure,  in  a  measure,  the  defects  in  the  old  house.  Miss  B.  is  a 
capable  teacher.  She  makes  her  efforts  happily  tell  upon  the  good  of  her  pupils. 
Her  discipline  and  mode  of  instruction  are  critical  and  exact.  The  scholars  seemed 
very  thorough  in  all  of  their  studies.  Miss  B.  is  a  fine  singer,  and  made  the  exercise 
in  singing  very  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  scholars  in  this  district  will  be  blessed  with  a  better  school 
house. 

"Slhis  B.  is  meeting  with  her  usual  good  success,  Wide-awake  teachers  always 
succeed  best,  other  things  being  ecjual.  As  children  are  creatures  of  imitation,  and 
as  they  generally  imitate  their  teacher,  they  will  be  awake,  active,  ambitious,  and 
persevering,  in  proportion  as  their  teacher  is.  Miss  B.  makes  the  exercise  in  singing 
very  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  whole  school. 

Principal  Department.  Miss  A.  has  taught  several  terms  in  this  district,  and  I 
think  has  given  satisfaction  generally.  She  is  an  expcriencc^l  teacher,  and  seems 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  school  room.  The  examination  of  this  school  was  satii*fiic- 
tory,  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  generally  good.  The  good  ettects  of  singing 
were  apparent  in  this  school,  Parents  in  this  district  sustain  and  encourage  teachers 
and  scholars  by  frequent  visits  to  the  school. 
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Mr.  n.  is  one  of  oar  most  successful  teachers.  He  is  ready  and  apt  in  illustratron, 
spirited  in  manner,  and  easily  and  naturally  carries  his  pupils  along  with  him  to  a 
determinate  result  Tha  scholars  seem  emulous  to  excel,  and  exhibit  a  certain  pride 
of  character  and  standing,  necessary  to  success,  and  a  commendable  desire  to  appear 
well  in  the  school  room." 

The  same  supervisor  further  remarks  : 

"  As  an  instrumentality  in  the  system  of  education  by  common  schools,  teachers 
have  much  in  their  power.  Their  exertions  and  labors  may  make  it  a  blessing;  their 
neglect  and  indifference  may  make  it  a  curse.  But  few  teachers  are  known  to  take 
that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  calling  that  men  generally  do  in  their  own 
private  speculations — they  do  not  meditate  on  it  by  day  and  dream  of  it  by  night 
If  they  intend  to  make  the  system  popular,  they  should,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
duty,  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  every  one,  and  to  kill  all  opposition  with  kindness. 
In  school  government  they  might  do  much  to  secure  attendance.  By  making  their 
^stem  of  government  pleasing  and  attractive,  by  signs,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  & 
kind  of  magic  spell  is  imparted,  which  makes  the  pupil  love  his  school.  I  would 
here  remark  that  our  teachers  for  the  year  past,  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  adapted 
to  the  business  of  teaching,  very  well  qualified,  and  faitliful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  As  a  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  our  common  schools,  I  would 
approve  and  cheerfully  recommend  that  our  teachers  practice  visiting  one  another's 
schools,  thereby  becoming  more  familiar,  from  actual  observation,  with  the  methods 
of  teaching  practiced  by  their  fellow  teachers.  These  mutual  visitations  are  not 
only  to  be  highly  commended  because  they  enable  teachers  to  profit  by  witnessing 
the  methods  pursued  by  other  teachers,  but  because  they  serve  to  create  a  praise- 
worthy professional  feeling  and  sympathy." 

The  Mount  Vernon  Committee  award  the  following  high  enco- 
mium. It  makes  the  faults  of  some  teachers  and  the  shame  of 
some  schools  appear  still  greater: 

•*  Mr.  F.  excels  most  of  our  teachers  in  system,  ingenuity  and  activity.  lie  possesses 
the  advantage  of  experience  and  a  ready  fund  of  knowledge.  Such  teachers  should 
be  encouraged  by  a  liberal  compensation,  to  remain  with  us  and  continue  in  the 
business  of  teaching.  Without  doubt  this  was  the  most  profitable  school  this  district 
has  had  for  several  years.  The  examination  was  the  best  wc  have  ever  witnessed 
here.  We  did  not  notice  that  a  scholar  whispered,  or  asked  to  leave  his  scat,  or  to 
speak,  during  the  half  day  we  were  present" 

Of  a  faithful  teacher,  worn  out  in  the  service,  the  Pittston  super- 
visor says  : 

•*  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  this  school — it  being  the  last 
labor  of  a  long-experienced  and  faithful  teacher.  Although  disease  was  already 
preying  upon  her*  system,  she  toiled  on,  faithfully  watching  the  young  and  tender 
minds  entrusted  to  her  care.  Her  term  was  a  success  ;  and  she  here  added  many  to 
that  large  number  of  pupils  whom  she  leaves  behind  to  respect  and  reverence  her 


name." 
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A  good  hint  from  Augusta  : 

*'  An  education  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  received,  but  upon 
the  ability  to  acquire  ;  for  the  future  will  develope  new  truths  of  which  the  past  waa 
i^orant  The  teacher  must  train  his  scholars  to  search  for  the  treasure  of  knowl- 
edge. He  may  point  out  the  path  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  '  Hill  of  Science,* 
but  the  scholar  must  toil  up  the  rugged  ascent.  A  judicious  teacher  will  tell  a 
Bsholar  only  enough  to  incite  in  his  mind  a  desire  to  discoTer  more.  *  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  in  education  this  process  of  self-development  should 
be  encouraged  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.'  The  instructor  must  not  overstep 
the  bounds  of  duty,  by  being  too  explanatory  in  his  teaching.  It  is  a  mistaken 
kindness,  and  generates  habits  of  indolence,  and  graduates  scholars  noted  for  their 
imbecility." 

The  point  suggested  in  this  remark  from  Kennebunk,  is  a  very 
important  one : 

"  The  school  continues  to  maintain  the  elevated  rank  it  has  constantly  held  since 
it  has  been  in  charge  of  its  present  accomplished  and  indefatigable  instructor.  Un- 
^^ging  in  his  endeavors  to  render  his  services  effective  and  valuable,  Mr.  R.  is 
continually  striving  to  add  to  his  mental  stores  such  knowledge  as  may  be  available 
and  useful  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and,  also,  devising 
plans  calculated  to  give  a  new  impetus,  to  impart  renewed  energy,  to  his  pupils. 
The  exercises  of  his  school-room  are  thus  relieved  of  that  monotony  which  so  often 
renders  them  irksome." 

From  Newcastle  we  have  this  earnest  expression  : 

**  Tlio  obligations  imposed  on  me  by  virtue  of  present  position,  require  that  I 
should  state  the  facts  plainly  ;  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  young,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  public  schools  demands  that  I  should  not  conceal  the  truth,  though  it 
be  a  painful  one.  If  the  training  of  our  youth,  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  the 
development  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  is  committed  to  incompetent 
and  unskillful  hands,  an  advancement  corresponding  to  such  inability  must  be  ex- 
pected. And  he  who,  having  the  oversight  of  the  schools,  sees  these  things  and 
passes  them  by  in  silence,  or  seeks  to  hide  them,  is  recreant  to  the  trust  committed 
to  him.  Says  a  writer — and  what  he  says  is  a  truism — *  our  public  schools  are  the 
nurseries  of  the  public  mind.*  0  then,  with  what  scrupulous  care  and  watchfulness 
should  they  be  guarded  !  With  what  liberality  and  zeal  should  they  be  sustained  ! 
The  teacher  should  never  be  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  either  intellectual  or 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  in  both,  his  course  should  be  a  constantly  progressive  one. 
He  should  watch  with  care  the  secret  workings  of  his  own  mind  in  its  unfolding  pro- 
ores,  that  he  may  gather  therefrom  new  and  original  power  to  aid  him  in  the  judi- 
cious development  of  the  intellects  of  those  placed  under  his  care." 

The  Waterboro'  report  contains  this  allusion  to  an  important 
topic  : 

••  Teachers,  you,  to  whom  in  a  great  measure  is  entrustoil  the  welfircof  the  rising 
generation;  under  whose  charge  is  placed  the  father's  brightest  joy  and  the  mother's 
fondest  hope ;  yon,  whose  profession  it  is  to  lead  young  and  pliant  minds  in  the 
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paths  of  Tirtae  and  knowledge ;  are  you  sufficiently  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  high  and  honorable  position  which  you  hold  ?  Are  you  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  kind  and  faithful  parent,  anxious  at  all  times  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
those  whom  you  have  under  your  charge  ?  Are  you  qualified  in  all  respects  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  resting  upon  you,  acceptably  to  those  who,  under  your  care, 
are  dragging  their  slow  length  along  in  the  way  of  knowledge  ?  Wc  ask  these  ques- 
tions in  no  captious  spirit,  but  that  each  teacher  may  apply  them  to  himself,  and 
observe  whether  he  is  doing  his  whole  duty,  or  not ;  that  he  may  be  induced  not  to 
rely  upon  past  labors,  but  with  each  term  may  find  himself  improved,  and  his 
capacity  for  doing  good  increase<I. 

**  Whatever  may  be  your  object  in  teaching — whether  it  is  simply  to  teach  Arith- 
metic, Grammar,  and  Geography,  or  in  connection  therewith  to  communicate  infor- 
mation which  shall  be  a  benefit  to  your  pupils  in  future  life,  or  to  discipline  the 
mental  faculties  so  as  to  give  them  their  greatest  energy  and  activity,  or  to  add  to 
all  these  an  education  of  the  moral  nature,  which  shall  send  forth  your  pupil  into 
the  world  full  of  love  and  reverence  for  his  Creator,  and  fitted  to  perform  •  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously,'  all  the  duties  of  life  which  fall  to  his  lot  to  perform, 
you  must  act  upon  the  mind  ;  and  it  seems  that  you  should  know  something  of  that 
mind  on  which  you  desire  to  act ;  of  the  human  character  and  its  elements,  as  devel- 
oped in  the  constitution  of  the  child.  To  acquire  this  knowledge  it  must  be  made  a 
study — a  subject  of  earnest  and  careful  thought — thought  founded  upon  observations 
made  in  actual  association  with  your  pupils,  in  and  out  of  the  school-room. 

"  We  exhort  you  to  make  the  human  mind  a  careful  study,  in  comparison  with 
which,  the  other  subjects,  to  which  your  attention  is  drawn,  arc  of  an  insignificant 
nature  ;  and  without  a  keen  perception  and  appreciation  of  character,  it  is  an  utter 
impossibility  to  become  a  successful  and  profitable  teacher." 

These  hints  to  teachers  come  from  Harpswell  : 

**  Our  schools  have  been  very  harmonious.  I  have  not  yet  learned  of  a  case  of 
trouble  between  teacher  and  scholars  during  the  past  year;  and  yet  good  oi-der  has 
been  maintained  in  nearly  all  our  schools  with  but  little  use  of  the  rod.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  But  teachers  often  fail  in  this  point  of  government,  by  allowing  their 
pupils  to  trespass  until  their  passion  is  aroused,  when  they  ai*e  apt  to  infiict  pun- 
ishment more  to  gratify  their  desire  for  revenge  than  to  secure  obedience.  This  is 
wrong.  Like  begets  like.  The  same  nature  that  belongs  to  the  teacher  belongs  also 
(in  a  greater  or  less  degree)  to  the  scholar.  If  punishment  be  inflicted  in  a  moment 
of  passion,  it  is  an  act  of  hastiness,  and  not  the  result  of  caieful  consideration,  as  it 
should  be.  If  (as  in  extreme  cases)  it  be  found  necessary,  it  should  be  done  in  a 
firm  but  not  excited  manner.  Harsh  and  improper  language  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  while  it  should  be  accompanied  with  gentle  words  of  counsel.  In  this 
manner,  the  pupil  will  be  shown  thsit  it  is  done  from  necessity,  and  not  from  any 
feelings  of  auger;  while  he  fours  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  he  thus  learns  that  he 
is  his  own  enemy,  and  has  brought  it  upon  himself  Again,  teachers  sometimes  fail 
by  not  carefully  studying  to  ascertain  the  different  dispositions  of  their  scholars; 
they  treat  them  all  alike.  This  also,  is  wrong;  different  scholars  require  different 
treatment.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  some  should  have  peculiar  privileges,  of 
which  others  are  deprived;  or  that  the  same  offences  should  bo  followed  by  punish- 
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ment  in  the  case  of  one  scholar  and  not  in  another;  but  different  means  according  to 
their  dififierent  ability  should  be  employed,  to  secure  their  attention  and  awaken  an 
interest,  without  which  little  will  be  studied  and  less  learned.  A  teacher  must  not 
eonsider  .himself  above  his  scholars,  if  he  would  be  successful  in  governing  them. 
He  should  not  be  unsocial  in  his  conduct  towards  them,  in  or  out  of  school;  he  should 
be  familiar  in  his  conversation,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  kindly  reproving 
them  for  any  improper  language  or  conduct  he  may  detect,  with  much  care  that 
he  does  not  place  the  example  before  them  by  committing  the  same  error  himself. 
if  he  would  secure  their  love  and  respect,  and  without  this  no  one  can  succeed  as  a 
teacher,  he  must  give  evidence  of  the  possession  of  these  qualities  himself.  He  should 
never  practice  deception  upon  his  scholars,  but  be  open,  frank,  and  always  prompt 
to  his  engagements.'* 

Two  or  three  important  requisites  to  the  success  of  teachers  are 
noticed  in  the  Gardiner  report : 

"  The  Primary  school  on  J),  street  has  been  continued  under  the  management  of 
Miss  C,  whose  excellence  as  a  teacher  of  children  has  been  abundantly  tested,  it  is 
•worthy  of  special  record  that  unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  training  of 
backward  scholars,  without  neglect  of  the  more  advanced;  and  though  the  results  of 
such  labors  are  not  likely  to  win  the  earliest  applause,  they  are  the  surest  means 
of  permanently  elevating  the  standard  of  the  school. 

**  If  there  be  any  teacher  in  the  city  whose  services  seem  essential  to  the  weliSure  of 
the  school,  it  is  Miss  R.  The  present  Board  are  ready  cordially  to  adopt  the  high 
commendations  of  the  last  report  of  this  school,  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  saying 
more  in  the  same  space,  and  the  iigustice  of  saying  less.  Her  admirable  manage- 
ment of  the  younger  scholars  has  been  observed  with  special  gratification,  while  her 
success  in  making  all  happy  in  the  school  not  only  tends  to  make  study  truly  attrac- 
tive, but  is  the  best  means  of  developing  harmoniously  the  youthful  mind. 

**  The  Maple  Street  Primary  school  has  been,  during  the  whole  year,  under  the 
care  of  Miss  M.  whose  success  the  previous  winter  term  has  been  well  followed 
up.  The  gentleness  of  manner  always  apparent  in  her  treatment  of  the  pupils 
is  worthy  of  all  praise,  as  it  hardly  fails  to  win  its  way  to  the  heart,  and  thus 
prepare  for  success  in  instruction.  The  attendance  has  been,  as  formerly,  quite 
irregular — partly  from  contagious  sickness,  but  more  from  parental  neglect.'* 

From  Falmouth,  a  working  teacher  reported  : 

**  Mr.  N.  is  a  working  teacher;  he  imparts  much  valuable  practical  information  to 
his  pupils;  and  this  school,  under  his  instruction,  made  creditable  progress,  though 
hardly  so  quiet  as  is  desirable." 

Gen.  Jackson  needed  in  Temple  : 

**  Mr.  G.,  though  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  teacher  among  them  all,  did 
not  put  enough  of  Gen.  Jackson  into  his  government.  If  he  had  corrected  the  large 
scholars,  and  thus  awed  the  small  ones  into  submission,  his  school  would  have  been 
more  orderly  and  much  more  profitable.'* 

In  Pembroke,  they  say  of  a  teacher  : 

'*  ICr.  M.  has  some  excellent  traits  of  a  good  teacher.    The  scholars  learn  and  will 
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team.  He  stampe  his  own  ideas  upon  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  The  school  made 
ittpid  improTement.  It  is  said  that  a  person  cannot  see  throxigh  a  hoards  bat  with 
the  chalk  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  M.,  we  think  that  the  scholars  can  see  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  blackboard.  He  is  a  lively,  energetic  teacher;  the  scholars  were 
tfttentiTe  to  their  studies,  were  orderly,  and  of  ooorse  made  improyement.'* 

In  Hartford,  says  the  supervisor  : 

**  The  review  showed  that  the  teacher  had  labored  wisely  for  the  whole  school, 
gaioing  that  respect  from  his  scholars  which  so  much  fdded  him  in  his  endeavors  to 
be  useful.*' 

A  suggestion  from  Phipsburg : 

••  Perhaps  a  little  more  ftimiliarity  and  sympathy  with  the  scholars  might  have 
inoreased  her  hold  upon,  and  her  usefulness  among,  those  under  her  care." 

Another  oflScer  remarks  that, 

**  If  Betsey  would  cultivate  the  organ  of  order,  and  the  taste  of  expression,  it 

would  add  much  to  her  other  good  qualities  as  an  instructress.*' 

« 

The  committee  of  Pownal  bear  this  pleasant  testimony  : 

*'  Miss  M.  is  one  of  the  very  few  teachers  who  seem  perflsotly  at  home  in  a  school- 
room— one  who  can  explain  intelligibly,  and  illustrate  as  though  &miliar  with  the 
subject  taught,  and  in  a  manner  that  her  pupils  can  comprehend.  The  advancement 
in  all  the  classes  was  good — in  many,  uncommonly  great.  The  teacher  appeared  to 
govern  without  harshness,  and  to  discipline  without  vexing  her  pupils;  yet  so  sternly 
that  few  cared  to  break  the  wholesome  rules  which  she  instituted." 

The  Raymond  supervisor  reports  : 

"  This  school  presented  the  same  characteristics  that  distinguish  all  of  Miss  F.'s 
SDhools.  She  is  not  a  slave  to  the  text-book,  but  introduces  exercises  calculated  to 
Intersst  and  instruct  her  scholars." 

Different  testimony  from  the  same  town  : 

**Miss  P.  lacks  patience  and  amiability  towards  her  scholars;  and  this,  oom- 
bined  with  a  poor  school-house,  rendered  her  school  unpleasant." 

Of  another  teacher,  it  is  said  : 

**  Fresh  from  a  High  School  of  advanced  scholars,  and  familiar  only  with  the 
mode  of  teaching  in  such  a  school,  she  failed  to  adapt  herself  to  the  wants  of  a  com- 
mon school,  composed  of  small  scholars.    More  experience  and  more  common  sense 

the  latter  a  quality,  by  the  way,  which  every  school  teacher  should  possess — will  con- 
tribute much  to  her  success  as  a  teacher." 

Live  teachers  wanted  in  Sedgwick  : 

**  In  order  to  secure  better  schools,  we  want  more  live  men  and  women  for  teach- 
ers. It  is  not  enough  that  they  be  good  scholars.  Too  many  such  there  are,  who, 
having  no  talent  for  teaching,  or  no  love  for  the  business,  seem  to  regard  the  school 
as  a  machine,  that  needs  only  to  be  watched  while  it  does  the  work.  They  manage 
to  keep  school,  but  never  to  teach  sohooL    They  are  either  too  indolent,  (and  it  is  a 
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work  of  Ubory)  or  they  do  not  kiltw  how  to  teaoh;  and  bo  plod  on  with  the  dai^ 
rontine  of  the  school-room,  as  if  only  anxious  to  get  through  and  receive  their  hire, 
careless  whether  they  earn  it  or  not.  With  such  machine  schools  we  have  no 
patience,  and  no  respect  for  the  engineers.'* 

A  common  sense  view  from  Parsonsfield : 

'*  And  we  are  all  ready  to  say  that  much  depends  upon  the  teacher.  He  should 
be  well  qualified,  prompt,  energetic,  apt  to  teach,  and  possess  good  common  ten$e,*^ 

Good  advice  from  Palmyra : 

"  T  would  recommend  our  young  teachers,  who  intend  to  pursue  the  calling,  to 
Tistt  our  beet  schools  with  a  view  of  studying  the  system  of  teaching  and  manner  of 
governing  their  pupils.  I  believe  the  practice  would  aid  them  materially  in  manage- 
ing  their  own  schools." 

In  Alton  it  is  said  that  some  teachers  fail 

"  In  securing  good  government,  because  they  pursue  an  erroneous  method  to  ac- 
complish their  object  They  are  determined  to  have  perfect  order  in  school  hours, 
and  have  their  scholars  under  proper  discipline.  But  the  course  they  pursue  proves 
a  complete  fiulure.  They  adopt  such  harsh  measures  to  secure  the  object,  that  they 
defeat  the  very  purpose  they  have  in  view.  They  rave  and  scold,  and  stamp  and 
ik>g,  from  morning  till  night,  and  still  have  little  or  no  control  over  their  scholars. 
They  complain  of  much  noise  and  confUsion  in  the  school-room ;  but  if  they  would 
think  a  moment,  they  would  find  that  they  had  themselve  set  the  example  and  that 
the  scholars  were  imitating  their  teachers  to  a  charm!" 

The  report  for  Wayne  has  a  contrasting  example  which  might 
be  happily  imitated : 

'*  We  hardly  know  whether  most  to  commend  the  excellent  discipline,  the  unusual 
proficiency,  or  the  general  harmony  and  good  will  that  seemed  to  exist  between  the 
teacher  and  his  school.  , 

Mr.  W.  happily  brings  to  the  discharge  of  the  teacher's  duties,  ability,  united  with 
eamestne^,  and  courtesy  combined  with  firmness.  His  leading  aim  seems  to  be  to 
secure  to  his  pupils  k  complete  understanding  and  perfect  mastery  of  every  principle 
contained  in  the  studies  pursued.  He  knows  the  character  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  and  with  the  aid  of  analysis,  synthesis,  and  whatever  else  of  illustra- 
tion or  suggestion  is  necessary,  he  leads  his  pupils  hopefully  to  the  charge;  granting 
neither  peace  nor  truce  to  opposing  obstacles,  until  a  final  and  complete  victory  is 
secured." 

The  New  Gloucester  report  thus  criticises  the  movements  of  a 

teacher: 

**  The  teacher  was  unnecessarily  severe,  but  did  not  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
scholars.  She  moved  around  too  much.  After  asking  a  question  and  before  it  could 
be  answered,  she  was  off  in  the  fitrthest  part  of  the  building.  There  was  entirely  too 
much  noise  and  confusion,  general  inattention  and  want  of  preparation  in  the  red- 
tations;  too  mnoh  talking  by  the  teacher;  too  much  answering  in  concert  by  the 
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■eholars — one  or  two  giving  all  the  answers  afU  the  others  shirking.    The  teacher 
resigned  before  the  term  was  completed.*' 

Of  another  teacher  in  the  same  town  : 

'*  There  was  in  the  teacher  much  quiet  energy,  and  the  school  was  entirely  under 
his  control.  He  goirerned  by  kindness  rather  than  scTerity ;  although  when  seTepty 
was  needed  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  it." 

And  still  another : 

•*  The  teacher  has  only  to  speak  to  be  obeyed.  Most  evidently  she  had  the  affec- 
tions and  respect  of  the  whole  school;  and  this  combined  with  her  remarkable  tact  for 
oommunicating  instruction,  and  making  difficult  points  intelligible,  could  not  fail  to 
make  this  a  most  profitable  school.  On  the  day  of  our  last  visit  the  school  was  dec- 
orated with  flowers  ancTevergreens,  showing  that  the  taste  as  well  as  the  intellect  had 
been  cultivated.  We  trust  that  Miss  M.  will  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession,  for  she 
possesses  qualities  fitting  her  for  eminent  success  in  this  pursuit. 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  remarks  of  an  Augusta  school- 
officer,  of  a  former  year,  himself  a  successful  teacher  : 

'*  When  a  man  has  chosen  a  vocation  for  life,  he  should  devote  all  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge  which  will  render  him  most  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  profession.  <  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,'  and  if  every 
joung  man  and  woman  who  design  to  become  teachers  of  youth,  would  give  more 
earnest  heed  to  her  instructions,  we  should  not  witness  so  many  failures  at  the  post 
of  duty.  Many  persons  enter  the  teacher's  ranks  with  no  natural  aptness  for  the 
work,  and  but  little  acquired  ability  for  its  successful  prosecution.  In  order  that  a 
man  may  become  a  successful  instructor,  ho  must  possess  an  inherent  force  of  charac- 
ter and  a  large  stock  of  vital  energy.  He  who  would  guide  the  youthful  mind 
through  the  mazes  of  knowledge,  must  not  only  have  an  intellect  well  trained  in  the 
sohool  of  experience,  but  the  insignia  of  a  leader  plainly  attested  in  his  language  and 
bearing;  otherwise  he  has  mistaken  the  office  which  nature  designed  for  him  to  fill. 
Teachers  all  agree  that  without  proper  discipline  no  school  can  be  profitable;  yet  how 
few-  are  able  to  reach  the  standard  raised  at  the  commencement  of  this  honorable 
occupation.  No  amount  of  education  will  prepare  some  men  to  govern  a^  nation,  or 
a  school,  which  is  a  nation  in  miniature.  No  teacher  can  mark  out  a  definite  plan 
Ibr  the  government  of  his  school;  circumstances  must,  in  a  great  measure,  determine 
his  duty.  But  this  must  be  established  in  his  own  mind — that  order  he  will  have, 
oost  what  it  may.  And  if  this  is  not  gained  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  will  never  be  attained. 

**  There  is  much  said  in  these  modem  times  about  appealing  to  the  higher  sensi- 
bilities of  scholars.  Without  doubt  the  teacher  should  use  every  incentive  which  a 
fertile  imagination  can  invent  and  a  sound  judgment  endorse,  to  induce  his  pupils  to 
give  a  cordial  submission  to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  But  in  the  majority  of  our 
'schools  the  only  appeal  which  will  have  any  permanent  effect  upon  youthful  minds, 
differently  constituted  as  they  are,  is  a  manly,  straight-forward  course  upon  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  showing  that  he  is  master  of  his  profession,  conscious  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  equal  to  any  emergency.  To  those  who  are  foster- 
ing a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  have  become  deadened  in  their  moral  sensibilities  by 
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long  association  with  evil,  the  presence  of  such  a  teacher  will  prove  a  restraint, 
through  fbar  of  consequences.  By  another  class,  trained  up  under  wholesome  disci- 
pline, moral  and  religious  instruction  at  home,  he  will  be  admired  as  a  man  who 
knows  his  duty  and  shrinks  not  from  the  perfbrmanoe  of  it  Any  person  who  has 
had  one  term's  experience  in  the  school-room,  is  aware  that  scholars  very  soon  read 
the  character  of  their  teacher,  and  if,  when  weighed  in  the  balance,  he  is  found 
wanting,  no  amount  of  verbal  appeal  to  the  higher  sensibilities  will  be  found  ade- 
quate to  increase  the  weight  of  character  found  deficient  A  teacher's  presence  and 
influence  must  ever  bo  a  living  appeal  to  the  loyal,  and  a  protest  against  the  rebel- 

UOQS.'* 

The  following  suggestions  from  the  Bangor  report,  are  worthy 
of  the  teacher's  careful  perusal : 

'*  As  there  are  several  schools  of  nearly  every  grade,  teachers  have  an  incentive  to 
ambition.  Each  one  wishes  to  have  her  school  appear  as  well,  or  better,  than  any 
other  of  the  same  grade.  This  sometimes  leads  to  rivalry,  and  perhaps  jealousy 
among  teachers.  Each  one  wishes  to  have  the  best  boys  and  girls  attend  her  school, 
and  if  possible  no  bad  ones.  But  unfortunately  there  are,  Among  children,  some 
who  are  botli  vicious  and  dull.  And  no  one  will  presume  to  maintain  that  such 
ought  not  to  be  educated,  however  unpleasant  the  task  may  be.  On  the  contrary, 
these,  it  seems  to  me,  need  the  kind  and  fostering  aid  of  the  teacher  more  than  oth- 
ers, and  should  receive  even  more  attention.  They  should  not  be  excluded  from 
school  because  they  are  dull,  nor  even  because  they  are  vicious,  unless  they  are  in- 
oorrigibly  so  and  cannot  be  made  to  yield  obedience  to  school  regulations,  and  in  this 
ease  they  need  to  be  sent  to  an  institution  similar  to  the  one^alluded  to  above. 

**  Now  it  happens  that  teachers  more  often  fail  in  tact  to  manage  successfully 
scholars  of  this  description  than  in  anything  else.  Most  succeed  well  with  bright, 
orderly  and  good  scholars.  But  in  fact,  there  is  but  little  merit  in  such  success. 
But  to  govern  and  successfully  control  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  vicious  and  dis- 
orderly, and  at  the  same  time  to  reform  them,  demands  peculiar  qualities  of  head 
sod  heart.    These  are  comparatively  rare,  and  success  here  is  very  meritorious. 

*'  Our  schools  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  lucrative  situations  for  teachers.  By  law,  provision  is  to  be  made 
for  the  education  of  all  children,  both  rich  and  poor,  whether  they  be  bright  or  dull, 
vicious  or  virtuous;  and  for  this  purpose  teachers  are  employed.  And  it  is  their 
duty  &ithfhlly  to  instruct  all,  of  whatever  character,  who  may  be  sent  to  them ;  and 
the  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  scholar.  Some  scholars  need  a 
good  deal  of  assistance  and  encouragement  in  their  studies;  others  need  to  be  held  in 
chock.  This  is  the  case  of  children  possessed  of  a  nervous  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment, a  deUcate  organization  and  active  brain.  Such  children  are  apt  to  be  very 
precocious,  and  both  parents  and  teachers  are  apt  to  be  very  proud  of  them.  But 
they  need  especially  the  direction  of  judicious  and  skillful  teachers,  and  should 
never  be  permitted  to  overwork.  But  it  often  happens  that  teachers  become  dis- 
couraged or  impatient  in  their  efforts  with  those  who  are  naturally  a  little  dull  and 
phlegmatic.  Thoy  find  it  easier  and  more  pleasant  to  get  along  with  others  of  oppo- 
nte  character;  and  frequently,  I  fear,  those  who  really  need  the  most  assistance  or 
encouragement,  &il  to  receive  it    These  are  too  often  treated  as  though  it  were  their 
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own  &alt  that  they  were  not  endowed  with  large  and  aotive  brains;  and  from  not 
reoelving  the  right  kind  of  treatment,  they  iometimeB  become  discouraged,  lose  all 
covfldenoe  in  their  own  capacity  to  learn,  and  abandon  all  efforts  in  that  direction. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  if  teachers  properly  onderstood  how  to  manage  such  chil- 
dren, and  would  give  them  assistance,  when  assistance  is  needed,  and  encouragement 
when  this  is  wanted,  and  would  treat  them  at  all  times  with  kindness  and  proper  con- 
sideration, there  would  not  be  so  many  occasions  for  the  oommittee  to  interfere.  Chil- 
dren readily  appreciate  kindness.  They  instinotiTely  know  whether  or  not  their  teach- 
ers fbel  a  genuine  interest  in  their  welfare;  and  if  they  fbel  that  they  are  their  true 
friends,  they  form  warm  attachments  for  them,  and  they  love  to  attend  a  school  oon- 
dncted  by  such  teachers.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  think  themselTes  neglected, 
or  in  any  way  ill-treated,  however  wrong  their  judgment  may  be,  they  conceive  a 
dislike  of  their  teacher  and  feel  an  aversion  to  attending  schooL" 

Manners  and  Morals. 

There  is  another  topic,  closely  allied  to  that  of  school  govern- 
ment,  and  also  connected  with  the  present  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, which  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  I  refer  to  manners 
and  morals  ;  the  neglect  of  which,  in  the  instructions  of  the  school- 
room, is  a  source  of  great  regret  and  mortification  to  all  right- 
minded  citizens,  and  constitutes  an  item  of  our  shame. 

Within  the  memory  of  our  middle  aged  citizens,  some  attention 
was  paid  at  school  'to  the  minor  proprieties  of  life.  Children  of 
forty  years  ago  were  taught  to  ''  make  their  manners  "  on  entering 
and  leaving  the  school-room,  and  on  meeting  a  stranger  in  the 
street,  or  a  gentleman  at  his  house.  When  the  committee  made 
their  usual  visits,  they  were  greeted  with  the  respectful  obeisance 
of  the  whole  school  rising  to  receive  them.  Now,  who  ever  sees 
in  our  public  schools  the  bow  or  courtesy  of  olden  times  ?  And 
within  a  few  weeks  I  have  been  consulted  by  a  parent,  to  know 
whether  the  teacher  had  a  legal  right  to  make  his  boy  say  '  Sir/  in 
addressing  him.  This  father,  although  far  from  being  a  Quaker, 
contended  that  yes  and  no  were  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  There  is  too  much  looseness  and  indifference  upon  this 
whole  matter  in  our  community.  Teachers  themselves  are  in  many 
cases  deficient  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  manners, 
and  need  a  word  in  season  upon  this  point.  I  have  made  it,  none 
too  often,  the  theme  of  a  convention  lecture.  But  here  I  will  allow 
others  to  speak.     The  supervisor  of  Bridgton  thus  remarks  : 

'*  Society  looks  to  the  young  for  future  protection  and  support  Shall  it  look  in 
vain?  This  depends  largely  upon  another  question,  vix :  this — whether  we  and 
others  shall  see  to  it,  that  our  common  schools  are  in  fkct,  what  ihey  were  designed 
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to  be,  the  nurseries  of  intelligenoe  and  morality — the  last  not  least  It  is  painftil  to 
be  obliged  to  saj,  if  we  woald  speak  the  tmth,  that  safficient  attention  is  not  ordi- 
narilj  paid  bj  teachers  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  whose  instruction  is,  fbr 
the  lime,  committed  to  their  care.  Be  it  so,  that  children  are  not  sent  to  school  to 
hear  daily  homilies  on  the  practice  of  moral  duties.  Neither  are  they  sent  to  school 
to  learn  lessons  of  Tioe.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  they  do,  not  unfirequently, 
obtain  their  first  knowledge  of  forbidden  things  fh)m  their  companions  at  school.  The 
fittle  child  has  often  learned  to  lisp  his  first  imperfect  curse,  at  school.  He  has  often 
reoeiTed  his  first  lessons  of  insolence  and  insubordination,  at  school.  He  has  learned 
to  be  coarse,  rude,  unmannerly  and  disobedient  to  his  parents,  at  school. 

The  practical  question  here  arises,  whether  there  is  no  help  for  this;  whether  it  is 
a  necessary  eril  which  must  be  borne.  It  is  a  question  which  deserves  to  be  seriously 
pondered,  and  correctly.  If  there  is  really  and  truly  no  help  for  it;  if  our  children 
must  be  contaminated  by  eyil  influences  at  school,  or  forego  the  privileges  of  a  public 
education  altogether;  then  we  say,  let  our  system  of  flree  schools,  important  as  it  is, 
be  at  once  and  forever  abandoned.    It  costs  too  much. 

But  no;  there  is  a  remedy.  There  is  no  fktal  necesity  for  having  our  children 
morally  pointed  at  the  very  fbuntain  of  science.  Let  their  morals  be  guarded  with 
a  vigilance  that  never  sleeps,  and  with  eyes  that  never  slumber.  Let  them  be 
trained  '  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for  that  which  is  to  come,*  in  the  school  and  at 
the  fire-side.  Let  the  great  lessons  of  purity  and  truth  be  impressed  upon  their  ten- 
der minds  by  teachers  as  well  as  by  parents.  Let  the  scholar  whose  company  and 
conversation  are  known  to  be  polluting,  if  they  cannot  be  reformed,  be  excluded 
from  school.  And  let  none  but  smtable  teachers,  who  will  guard  the  morals  of  their 
pupils,  be  employed.  Then  will  'our  sons  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth; 
and  our  daughters  as  oomer  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.'  " 

Newcastle  respoDds : 

"The  necessity  fer  decorous  conduct  in  the  schooUroom  is  so  self-evident  to  all, 
that  I  need  introduce  no  argument  to  show  that  a  school  cannot  proceed  profitably 
in  its  absence.  Our  public  shools  were  designed  to  be  not  only  intellectual,  but 
moral  nurseries  of  the  young,  and  such  they  may  be,  under  good  and  wholesome 
discipline;  such  they  never  can  be  in  the  absence  of  good  government:;  for  poor 
schools  are  usually  prolific  nurseries  of  vice.*' 

Another  sapervisor  has  occasion  thus  to  complain  of  a  teacher : 

•<  He  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  eminence  in  the  education  of  youth;  and  we 
regret  there  are  not  blended  with  them  more  of  the  embellishments  of  the  true  teacher. 
He  certainly  possesses  a  somewhat  large  share  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  and  should  com- 
bine with  it  the  tuavUer  in  modo,  as  well  as  some  of  the  refinements  so  much  needed 
in  the  school-room. 

He  is  emphatically  a  *  live  teacher,'  and  with  his  oeasdess  activity  and  vigilance, 
there  is  thoroughness  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  instructions.  He  has  given 
especial  attention  to  the  application  of  elocutionary  principles  to  the  reading  exercises. 
All  the  classes  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography  have  been  well  drilled.  The 
order  of  the  school,  and  his  mode  of  government  were  good,  if  we  except  in  the  latter 
a  slight  approach  to  severity.  We  really  hope  he  will  add  to  his  other  good  qualift- 
cations  a  little  of  the  refinement  which  is  so  neoeflnxy  to  an  aooompliahed  teacher." 
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From  Pittston  we  have  this  statement : 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term,  I  was  obliged  to  talk  rather  plainly  to 
the  scholars  in  respect  to  school-room  decorum — ^perhaps  too  mach  so;  but  the  inesti- 
mable worth  of  correct  habits,  the  foundation  of  which  must  be  laid  during  school 
days  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of.  Miss  E.  succeeded  in  efifecting  quite  a  happy 
change  in  this  respect,  which  gave  her  school  a  much  better  appearance.  In  respect 
to  the  worth  of  the  winter  term  in  another  school,  I  have  nothing  to  say;  but  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  scholars  of  this  school  drink  in  instruction,  their  behavior 
in  the  school-room,  and  the  kind  feeling  which  they  manifest  towards  each  other  in 
their  sports  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  Much  of  this  happy  disposition, 
this  unity  of  feeling,  is  the  result,  I  think,  (without  disrespect  to  parental  manage- 
ment,) of  the  Sabbath  school  in  this  district  Its  influence  is  powerful;  its  worth 
inestimable." 

Our  Machias  Mends  feel  the  need  of  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect : 

**  We  need  further  improvement  in  the  manners  and  general  deportment  of  the 
scholars,  and  especially  the  larger  ones.  There  is  a  rudeness,  and  a  species  of  row- 
dyism prevalent  among  the  older  children  of  both  sexes  for  which  the  buoyancy  and 
vivacity  of  youth  do  not  always  furnish  an  apology.  This  should  be  corrected. 
Modesty,  and  deference  to  the  rights  of  others,  are  graces  little  practiced;  boldness 
and  impudence  have  almost  become  the  rule." 

They  note  the  moral  influence  of  teachers  in  Rumford : 

*'The  school  was  orderly,  and  the  scholars  attentive  to  their  studies.  The  school 
made  commendable  progress.  Mr.  H.  is  a  young  man  who  exerts  a  healthy  moral 
influence  upon  his  pupils." 

In  another  town  the  supervisor  complains  of  a  teacher : 

**  He  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  common  branches,  but  his  mannert 
were  so  unrefined,  his  pronunciation  so  coarse,  and  ho  had  so  many  long  yarns 
about  himself,  that  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  school." 

The  Committee  of  Chesterville  say  with  truth  : 

<•  Upon  the  teacher  devolves,  in  a  great  measure,  the  future  character  of  the 
young  persons  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  imperative  neceauty 
that  the  teacher  be  an  embodiment  of  correct  moulding  forces,  as  he  is  is  constantly 
impressing  his  own  character  upon  his  pupils.  He  ought,  then,  to  be  in  dignity 
and  urbanity  of  manners,  and  in  all  the  graces  of  character,  a  model  that  may  be 
copied  by  every  pupil." 

The  supervisor  of  Whitefield  remarks : 

*'  Not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  instructors  to  aid  in  developing  the  intellectual  powers, 
but  also  to  inculcate  a  strict  and  wholesome  morality. 

While  spoaldng  of  the  intellectual  improvement,  let  us  inquire  if  the  sameadvanoo- 
ment  has  been  made  in  those  virtius  which  are  the  ornaments  of  society.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  our  school-houses,  and  from  the  profime  language  occasionally 
iMvd,  the  oonduaion  muBt  be  fkr  diflbrcnt. 
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Teftchen  cannot  be  chargeable  for  all  this,  fbr  parents  haye  the  first  monlding  of 
the  youthful  mind,  and  there  mast  be  a  look  at  home.  Better  will  it  be  for  oar 
yoath  to  go  fi>rth  on  the  stage  of  action,  with  good  morals  and  little  education,  than 
corrapt  morals  and  aU  the  intellectual  education  attainable.  For  a  well  educated 
mind  without  moral  principle,  may  be  compared  to  a  steam  engine  with  all  its  ma- 
chinery in  taU  motion,  and  off  the  track,  dashing  fearfully  to  ruin  all  it  draws  after 
it,  and  all  that  may  come  in  its  way.  Not  only  is  it  highly  important  for  teachers 
to  set  an  onblemiahed  example,  but  their  needs  a  rising  up  on  the  part  of  parentty 
in  order  to  secore  to  posterity  that  moral  sub^ratum  on  which  all  human  happiness 
depcndB.*' 

A  roughness  or  abruptness  of  manner  objectionable  in  a  teacher 
is  hinted  at  in  the  following  passages  : 

"  This  teacher  was  very  well  qualified,  and  her  mode  of  instruction  excellent;  but 
the  discipline  was  not  what  it  ought  to  haye  been.  She  abso  had  a  bad  habit  of  call- 
ing  her  pupils  '  little  rascals,  &c.,'  which  we  cannot  commend." 

"The  teacher's  education  was  good  enough,  but  certainly  he  had  not  the  genius 
of  a  teacher,  and  is  not  capable  of  imparting  his  knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interest  the  scholars.  We  think  agents  should  be  cautious  about  employing  teachers 
whose  peculiarities  of  manner  unfit  them  for  the  business  of  teaching." 

In  the  passages  cited  above,  I  have  presented  not  only  instances 
of  failure  for  the  reasons  assigned,  but  some  cases  of  unusual  suc- 
cess, to  render  the  contrast  more  instructive.  Much  might  be 
added  from  the  same  sources,  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  failure, 
and  to  exhibit  the  qualities  required  in  the  habits  and  characters  of 
teachers,  to  make  them  in  the  highest  degree  successful.  But  more 
is  not  necessary. 

If  now,  we  inquire  why  our  schools — so  many  of  them — should 
be  burdened  and  damaged  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  ignorant  and 
unskillful  operators  in  the  teacher's  desk,  we  must  begin  the 
answer  by  laying  the  blame,  in  part,  at  the  door  of  the  agents  and 
school  committees. 

School  Officers  Responsible. 

If  the  complaints  which  committees  make  of  agents  are  ha^  of 
them  true,  a  mountain  of  neglect  and  shame  is  piled  up  at  their 
doors.  These  complaints,  however,  are  oftener  in  regard  to  their 
&ilure  to  make  the  returns  required  by  law,  than  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  unsuitable  teachers.  In  this  matter,  committees 
know  very  well,  that  they  must  bear  their  full  share  of  responsi- 
bility.    Here  is  a  crumb  for  each,  from  the  committee  of  Buckfield : 

'*  The  duties  of  a  school  agent  are  plain  and  simple,  yet  these  duties  haTe  been 
pviirmed  during  the  year  now  ending,  in  bat  ftur  instanoM.    Will  not  lohool  Di*- 
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triots  require  that  their  agents  shall  understand  their  ohligationB  and  be  wilSing  to 
perform  them  7 

"  It  is  especially  reoommended  to  school  agents  to  take  the  utmost  care  in  hiring 
teachers.  After  all,  the  great  thing  in  the  school  is  the  man  who  keeps  it.  He  must 
haTe  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  teacher;  excelling,  not  in  a 
ftfw  points,  but  in  alL  Select  a  man,  if  possible,  who  knows  what  he  is  aboat^-a 
man  acquainted  with  human  nature,  especially  the  human  nature  of  children,-— 
a  man  of  tact,  of  ability,  of  practical  shrewdness,— -at  least  as  able  a  man  as  you 
would  have  to  manage  your  own  personal  affiiirs.  It  is  of  course  impossible,  with 
limited  means,  to  secure  the  best  teachers  in  the  country;  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say,  at  first  sight  of  a  candidate,  whether  he  is  fit  for  his  place.  But  there  are 
precautions  which  can  be  taken  and  ought  to  be  taken.  Let  the  applicant  for  the 
charge  of  your  school  show  his  recommendations;  let  the  committee  be  abeolutely 
ftarless  and  impartial  in  deciding  upon  his  qualifications;  let  no  consideratwn  of 
ftar  or  &Yor,  no  unwillingness  to  offend  or  desire  to  conceal,  suftr  any  IMstriet  to  be 
obliged  to  more  than  waete  its  hard-earned  money  in  paying  an  inefficient  and  inooift- 
petent  teacher?" 

From  LewistoD,  this : 

**  The  duties  of  agents  are  underrated.  The  office  should  not  be  deemed  a  post 
which  the  most  stupid  man  of  the  District  must  hold  because  it  is  his  turn;  but  a 
place  of  responsibility,  requiring  intelligenoe  and  judgment  in  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  duties.  Let  the  best  men  of  each  District  be  selected  as  agents.  Our 
school  agents,  generally,  haye  looked  well  to  the  interests  of  their  schools,  and  ha^e 
employed  able  and  efficient  teachers." 

The  Waterboro'  report  Bays  : 

**  The  ill-success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  teachers,  should 
remind  school  agents  that  theirs  is  a  responsible  position,  to  expend  the  monejrs 
oitrusted  to  their  care  in  a  judicious  and  economical  manner,  and  to  obtain  for  the 
service  of  the  District  the  most  competent  teachers  which  their  means  will  allow  and 
we  urge  upon  them  the  exercise  of  the  most  careful  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  become  the  instructors  of  the  rising  generation,  and  who  are,  for  the 
time  being,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  parents. 

**  The  same  consideration  should  awaken  the  school  committee  to  a  more  carefUt 
and  earnest  discharge  of  the  duties  which  fkll  to  their  lot  to  perform;  the  appointed 
guardians  of  your  schools,  they  cannot  be  too  watchful  of  their  interests,  nor  too 
fkithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  their  office." 

And  Minot  adds : 

'*  The  office  of  school  agent  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  responable  in  oar 
oonmon  school  system.  The  prosperity  of  our  schools  depends  very  much  upon  the 
agents.  They  have  the  control  of  the  money,  have  the  whole  charge  of  the  school 
property,  the  houses,  with  their  ftirniture,  and  must  see  to  keeping  them  in  repair. 
But  the  most  responsible  duty  is  that  of  selecting  and  engaging  teachers.  Before 
engaging  teachers,  they  should  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  their  previous  success 
has  been,  (if  they  have  taught,)  then  they  can  act  understandingly,  and  will  be 
mgfie  Ukely  to  seonre  better  teachers  than  they  would  withoat  any  investigaGoiL 
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HeoM  tht  choice  of  school  ag«nt  is  worthy  the  most  eerioos  oonnderation  of  erery 


f* 


The  supervisor  of  Saco  thus  rebukes  those  agents  whose  prin- 
cipal aim  seems  to  be,  to  "  keep  the  money  In  the  district : " 

"  Agents  should  Bot  ellow  themseWes  to  be  Mtered  by  »  deeiie  to  ke^  the  money 
in  tke  District— ui  unwise  eoonomy,  or  the  olaims  of  kindred,  »nd  private  interests. 
There  may,  and  will  be  persons  belonging  to  the  District,  qualified  to  teaoh  the 
soliool,  %iit  the  agent  should  be  left  in  entire  freedom  to  decide  on  the  expediency  of 
SBployiog  such  a  person.  Of  seyeral  persons  who  may  be  eligible  to  such  a  poet" 
tion,  and  any  one  of  whom  perhaps  may  be  *  qualified '  in  the  legal  sense,  there 
Bay  be  diiEBretit  degrees  of  excellence.  The  agent,  in  such  ciroumstances,  should 
aim  to  select  the  best,  and  not  be  turned  aside  from  such  an  aim  by  any  minor  con- 
slderaUons.  Sinister  motifes,  undue  regard  fbr  the  opinions,  prgndices,  influence 
or  iatarasts  of  particular  persons,  or  an  unwise  economy,  has  sometimes  been  the 
mesBs  of  not  only  an  aborUTc  school  term,  but  of  engendering  vices  in  the  school, 
lad  exciting  prejudices,  animosities,  and  (buds,  which  have  festered  in  the  District 
flir  years,  disturbing  its  peace  and  prosperity. 

**  Agun,  after  the  agent  has  engaged  a  teacher,  and  he,  or  she,  is  duly  inaugu- 
iited  into  the  school,  it  should  be  the  purpose,  as  it  is  for  the  interest,  of  the  Dis- 
trict, to  rally  around  the  teacher,  and  make  it  their  business  to  render  the  school  as 
nseftil  as  possible.  Eyery  one  should  feel  that  it  is  their  school.  By  sympathy, 
encouragement,  and  co-operation  expressed  by  kind  inquiries  after  the  progress  of 
the  school,  and  occasional  visits  to  it,  success  may  be  msured  to  a  school,  that  other- 
wise might  prove  a  flulure,  and  a  larger  measure  of  it,  where  the  elements  of  success 
were  already  possessed.'* 

This  matter  is  stated  forcibly  and  at  length  in  the  Standish  re- 
port : 

**  In  many  cases,  through  i(cnorance  or  neglect  of  fin  obvious  duty,  the  district 
agents  take  little  or  no  pains  to  inquire  into  the  previous  educational  history  of  those 
whom  they  employ.  They  seldom  ask  where,  by  whom,  or  how  they  have  become 
fitted  for  the  high  calling  of  being  intellectual  guides  and  tutors  to  the  embryo  oitip 
sens,  lawgivers,  and  statesmen  of  this  great  nation.  They  seldom  hiquire  at  our 
college  or  academic  halls  for  a  thoroughly  educated  or  suitably  endowed  teacher. 
They  do  not  even  look  to  our  normal  schools  or  teachers*  conventions  to  ascertain 
who  have  sought  to  qualify  themselves  properly  for  their  task.  They  scarcely  even 
search  out  and  select  among  those  who  have  been  teachers,  those  whose  past  success 
gives  them  title  to  preferment.  On  the  contrary  they  simply  do  nothing  till  the  ap- 
plicants float  along  whose  chief  distinction  often  is,  that  they  are  out  of  employment, 
in  want  of  money,  and  destitute  of  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  would  convince 
even  themselves  that  they  are  totally  unfit  for  the  teacher's  office.  Ilence  at  the  last 
hour,  just  as  the  schools  are  about  to  commence,  your  committee  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  candidates  of  very  dubious  qualifications  and  attainments,  from  whom 
to  select  our  childrens*  teachers.  The  evil  is  magnified,  the  embarrassment  under 
which  your  committee  labor  is  intensified  from  the  fact  that  at  the  first  one  or  two 
appointed  for  examination  very  few  present  themselves.    It  is  at  the  latsit 
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poflnble  hoar,  perhaps  but  a  day  or  two  before  the  schools  are  to  commence,  that  a 

« 

majority  come  before  the  committee  to  be  examined.  At  this  late  period  all  the  well 
qoalifiod  and  better  teachers  have  been  sought  out  and  put  into  employment,  in 
places  and  by  agents  where  the  '  best  or  none '  is  the  motto. 

Hence  your  committee  have  often  found  themselves  in  this  sad  dilemma.  They 
must  either  give  certificates  to  those  of  whose  qualifications  they  are  more  than  doubt- 
All,  or  haiard  the  fkilure  of  schools  for  the  season.  For  if  they  turn  aside  the  pres- 
ent applicants,  they  are  presented  with  a  new  set  scarcely  a  whit  to  be  preferred. 
The  fkot  is,  as  already  suggested,  that  the  better  are  either  already  engaged  elsewhere, 
or  that  there  is  no  time  left  to  search  out  the  few  golden  specimens  fh>m  the  edu- 
cational rubbish  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  school 
agents  should  not  improve  their  appointment  merely  to  give  employment  to  fiunily 
connections  and  personal  fHends,  regardless  of  qualifications  or  the  public  good« 
They  should  discard  every  petty  prejudice,  every  personal  ^partiality,  and  act  with 
a  magnanimous  regard  for  evident  fitness  and  the  highest  welfSsu«  of  all.  In  select- 
ing candidates  they  should  use  more  diligence,  make  more  inquiry,  and  employ  more 
discrimination  by  a  hundred  fold  than  they  now  often  do.  As  fiur  as  practicable  th^ 
should  consult  and  act  in  concert  with  the  Superintending  School  Committee  in  the 
choice  of  a  teacher.  When  one  has  been  selected,  they  should  see  to  it  that  he  goes 
before  the  committee  as  long  before  the  school  is  to  commence  as  possible;  so  that  if 
there  is  a  failure,  time  will  still  be  left  for  another  and  better  selection.  As  a  con- 
olumon  of  this  point  we  would  say  to  you,  follow  citizens,  choose  the  most  intelligent, 
discriminating,  and  whole-souled  men  you  have  for  school  agents.  Then  let  them 
co-operate  with  and  sustain  the  Superintending  School  Committee,  and  our  schools 
will  soon  be  delivered  from  the  tuition  of  blunderers  and  imbeciles,  and  placed  only 
in  charge  of  those  who  can  give  them  the  intellectual  dignity  and  elevation  to  which 
they  should  be  raised.*' 

The  Pembroke  report  says : 

*'  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  when  an  agent  is  chosen  that  he  is 
expected  to  engage  some  favorite,  some  friend  or  cousin — or  that  ot«r  denomination 
or  party  must  be  favored.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  idea  may  prevail,  but  it  does 
to  some  extent  All  agents  should  obtain  the  best  teachers  they  can,  and  above  all 
things,  do  not  get  a  teacher  because  you  can  get  them  cheap.  A  cheap  teacher  is  a 
very  dear  one.  A  person  might  with  as  much  propriety  make  bread  fh>m  bran,  be- 
cause he  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  flour,  as  to  hire  a  teacher  for  a  school  because  he 
can  be  had  cheap.  A  good  teacher  is  worth  good  wages;  a  poor  teacher  is  worth 
nothing,  with  a  cipher  added  to  his  value." 

In  Rumford  they  find  this  evil  of  party  : 

"  But  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  party  spirit.  In 
some  of  our  largest  schools  this  spirit  rages  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  very  much 
retards  the  interest  of  the  scholars.  The  agents  will  usually  hire  those  of  their  party 
regardless  of  their  quaifications.*' 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Pittston  supervisor : 

"There  are  but  few  offices  in  town  to  which  more  responsibility  is  attached  thaa 
that  of  the  school  agent;  yet  we  find  him  inactive,  waiting  about  home  for  teachers  lo 
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apply,  if  tbey  will,  and  for  aught  I  know,  he  feels  himself  slighted  if  there  happens 
lo  haTe  been  an  experienced  teacher  in  town  who  did  not  come  and  beg  to  be  em- 
ploijed.  Competent  teachers  rarely  run  about  for  schools;  and  if  they  do,  they  are 
not  yery  likely  to  offer  their  labors  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 
Thej  know  their  worth,  and  demand  wages  accordingly/' 

And  this  from  Dedham  : 

"  And  now,  in  closing,  we  would  renew  the  suggestions  of  former  reports,  of  the 
importanoe  of  great  care  on  the  part  of  agents  to  employ  well  qualified  teaohers.  We 
bdiere  the  success  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  more  attributable  to  the 
cfibrts  on  the  part  of  the  several  agents  to  obtain  good  teachers,  than  to  any  labors 
or  eflbrts  of  your  committee." 

An  indiscretion  is  reported  from  Livermore  : 

"  The  winter  term  was  commenced  by  the  teacher  against  the  wish  of  a  majority 
of  the  parents  and  the  advice  of  your  supervisor,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  failure. 
It  is  decidedly  wrong  for  any  agent  to  put  his  own  child  into  a  school  to  satisfy  his 
own  selfish  ends,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  district. 

An  irregular  and  illegal  coarse  was  pursued  by  a  teacher  : 

**  Before  the  decision  was  made  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  teacher  left,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  committee — not  waiting  to  hear  their  decision;  consequently  no 
certificate  was  given.  A  term  of  school  was  kept,  however,  by  the  teacher  in  this 
district,  whether  at  public  or  private  expense  we  are  not  informed.  If  from  any 
money  belonging  to  the  district,  it  was  of  course  illegally  expended.** 

The  following  extracts  taken  at  random  from  a  large  assortment, 
of  similar  tenor,  must  suffice  : 

**  The  interests  of  our  schools  would  bo  greatly  promoted  if  our  agents  would  in- 
terest themselves  in  relation  to  the  schools  in  charge.  Teachers  are  often  hired  with- 
out a  moment's  consideration,  which  oftens  puts  the  committee  to  much  trouble." 

«<  One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  our  schools  is  the  want  of  interest 
cm  the  part  of  school  agents.  &iany  of  them  will  hire  the  first  teacher  that  applies 
fi>r  the  school,  whether  they  are  qualified  or  not,  rather  than  spend  time  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  good  teacher.  Others  will  hire  cheap  teachers  in  order  to  have  a 
long  school.'* 

"  I  find  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  agents  to  hire  cheap  teachers;  and  there 
is  too  much  conspiring  in  choosing  the  agents  in  order  to  get  a  man  that  will  hire 
some  one's  wife's  sister  or  some  other  relative,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
school.  I  have  known  some  person  to  canvass  for  sometime  previous  to  school  meet- 
ing, 80  as  to  get  an  agent  that  would  hire  a  sister,  daughter,  or  other  relative." 

And  now,  gentlemen,  if  these  things  are  so  ;  if  so  many  of  our 
teachers  are  incapable  of  instructing  and  governing  their  schools 
properly,  and  our  citizens  by  their  various  neglect,  suffer  it  to  be 
80,  am  I  wrong  in  saying  it  is  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  ;  a  shame 
that  so  much  monoj  drawn  from  your  treasuries  for  school  pur- 
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poses,  is  so  misapplied  and  wasted ;  a  shame  that  the  golden 
opportunities  of  our  children  are  lost,  irrecoverable,  through  the 
mismanagement  of  the  schools  in  which  they  ought  to  be  properly 
instructed  and  trained  for  the  duties  of  life  ? 

But  some  will  urge  that  teachers  and  parents,  a;^ents  and  com- 
mittees, are  not  alone  in  fault ;  that  teachers,  of  the  high  qualifi- 
cations indicated,  are  not  to  be  had ;  that  no  sufficient  opportuni- 
ties are  furnished  for  the  education  of  such  a  class  of  teachers  as 
our  schools  require.  To  which  I  reply  that  agents  are  not  careful 
to  employ  the  best  that  might  be  found.  Discrimination  is  too  often 
made  in  favor  of  less  competent  teachers,  on  the  grounds  already 
intimated  in  the  extracts  from  town  reports.  School  committees, 
moreover,  are  far  too  loose  in  their  examinations ;  allowing  scores 
of  teachers  to  attempt  the  duties  of  the  school-room  before  they 
are  thoroughly  prepared  to  perform  them.  This  preparation  they 
should  be  compelled  to  make,  at  some  of  our  excellent  literary 
institutions.  And  this  can  be  successfully  done  in  many  of 
these  institutions — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  literary  attainments  are 
concerned.  But  again,  I  admit  that  there  is  truth  in  the  charge 
that  the  State  is  deficient  in  the  means  of  giving  to  teachers  that 
high  professional  education  which  they  need.  We  have  no  school 
for  special  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  school-management ;  in 
which  term  I  include  all  that  pertains  to  thte  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  children  at  school.  For  this  deficiency  no  individual  citi- 
zen can  be  responsible. 

The  State  is  at  Fault. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  charge  the  State  with  want  of  liberality 
in  the  course  hitherto  pursued  in  reference  to  public  education. 
But  this  certainly  may  be  said  with  safety  :  that  those  who  have 
had  a  controlling  influence  in  public  affairs,  have  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  the  magnitude  of  their  responsibility  in  this  regard. 
Either  from  indifference  or  a  false  notion  of  economy,  they  seem  to 
have  neglected  that  careful  inquirj''  into  our  educational  wants 
which  is  imposed  on  them  by  the  Vlllth  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  reads  thus : 

"  A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
to  promote  this  important  object,  the  legislature  are  authorized, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  require  the  several  towns  to  make 
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Baitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  public  schools ;  and  it  shall  be  their  further  dutj  to 
encourage  and  suitably  endow,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  people  may  authorize,  all  academies,  colleges  and 
seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State.''  Thus  it  seems  that  the 
intent  of  the  provision  to  endow  certain  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, is  to  aid  in  "  the  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  educar 
tion.''  In  this  view,  such  institutions  should  be  endowed,  or 
created,  as  have  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  common  schools, 
and  such  other  means  of  instruction  should  be  furnished  as  will 
most  effectually  aid  in  training  our  public  teachers  for  their  work. 

We  should  not  omit  to  credit  the  State  for  what  has  already  well 
done  in  this  direction.  But  we  must  record  it,  to  our  shame,  tjiat 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1862,  being  the  second  year  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, we  have  none  of  those  means  and  appliances,  which  are 
deemed  in  other  States  so  essential  to  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.  The  Normal  schools,  so  called,  the  institutes  and  con- 
ventions, formerly  provided  at  the  State's  expense  have  been  abol- 
ished, on  the  ground  of  inefficiency  or  too  great  cost.  I  trust  that 
this  fact,  apparently  a  retrograde  movement,  is  only  a  halt  in  the 
march,  to  seek  some  better  way,  and  to  gain  strength  for  a  strong 
forward  movement  as  early  as  possible.  Suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject will  assume  a  more  definite  form  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

In  drawing  this  picture  of  our  shame,  for  the  outlines  of  which, 
the  materials  have  been  furnished  mainly  by  other  hands,  I  have 
only  to  regret  that  it  is  so  true  to  nature  and  the  facts.  But  I  can- 
not be  convicted  of  having  over  drawn  or  caricatured  the  original. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  regret  that  our  friends  abroad,  and  even 
those  at  home,  should  look  only  upon  this  portraiture  of  our  shame. 
Another  picture  of  quite  opposite  character  might  be  drawn  from 
originals  found  in  very  many  of  our  towns.  Some  of  our  schools 
may  be  reckoned  as  models,  scarcely  surpassed  in  excellence  any- 
where. But  these  are  not  found  in  towns  where  parents  interfere 
with  the  school  management,  and  school  officers  neglect  their  duty, 
and  teachers  doze  over  their  work. 

My  aim  has  been  to  stimulate  those  unfortunate  communities, 
where  their  schools  are  their  shame,  to  attempt  the  necessary 
effort  to  reform  the  present  abuses  of  a  noble  system,  and  make 
their  shame  their  glory. 

In  exhibiting  thus  plainly,  some  of  the  damaging  features  of  our 
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school  management,  I  have  acted  quite  in  confonnity  with  the  good 
judgment  of  intelligent  men ;  one  of  whom  said  to  the  Superintend- 
ent a  few  weeks  since :  "  We  shall  not  expect  you  to  flatter  us  into 
the  belief  that  our  schools  are  much  better  than  they  arc." 

Nevertheless,  I  am  justified  in  the  assertion  that  the  schools  are 
improving ;  that  higher  notions  of  education  and  of  the  management 
required  to  secure  it,  are  entertained  by  the  people. 

And  we  need  only  a  more  earnest  co-operation  of  all  the  parties 
concerned — citizens,  officers,  teachers,  and  the  State — to  render 
our  school-system,  in  its  practical  operations,  equal  in  its  efficiency 
to  that  of  any  other  State  or  people,  and  Our  shame  shall  then  be 
remembered  only  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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PROPER  STUDIES  OF  tUE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


A  larger  number  than  nsual  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  th» 
Superintendent  for  consideration,  during  the  past  year,  have  growm 
out  of  some  question  of  studies  in  school.  In  some  instances,  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  has  arisen  ;  the  district  attempting  to  decide 
what  branches  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  supervisor  or  committee 
claiming  the  right  to  control  the  matter ;  or  hesitating,  and  re- 
ferring the  question  of  his  right  to  my  decision. 

The  question  of  legal  control,  as  the  law  now  stands,  does  not 
Beem  difficult  to  solve.  Section  49tb  of  the  School  Law,  under  the 
head  of  "  Powers  and  Duties  of  Superintending  School  Commitlees,*' 
contains  the  following,  among  other  items  : 

Second — On  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  candidate  possesses  a 
good  moral  character,  and  a  temper  and  disposition  suitable  to  be 
an  instructor  of  youth,  they  shall  examine  him  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools',  and  particularly 
in  the  school  for  which  he  is  examined,  and  also  as  to  capacity  for 
the  government  thereof. 

Ifkrd — They  shall  give  to  each  candidate  found  competent,  a 
certificate  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern  said  school,  and  instruct 
in  the  branches  above  named,  and  such  other  branches  as  are  nec- 
essary to  be  taught  therein. 

Fourth — Direct  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  what  books 
shall  be  used  in  the  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fourth  item  of  this  Section,  that  the 
"  course  of  instruction  *'  is  to  be  directed  by  the  Superintending 
School  Committee  of  the  town,  and  that  no  one  else  has  any 
authority  in  the  matter,  save  in  the  cases  excepted  in  Section  33d, 
in  which  a  "  district,  where  more  than  one  school  is  kept  at  the 
same  time,  may  choose  annually,  or  one-third  in  each  year,  a  com- 
mittee to  determine  what  description  of  scholars  shall  attend  each 
school,  to  classify  said  scholars,  and  to  transfer  them  from  school  §§ 
school,**  &c. 

An  exception  is  also  made  of  districts  incorporated  with  special 
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powers,  for  important  reasons,  particularlj  in  larger  villages,  where 
the  whole  matter  is  intrusted  to  a  district  committee,  chosen  for 
that  purpose. 

*  But  while  the  committee  have  the  right  to  manage  the  whole 
matter  of  studies  according  to  their  judgment,  they  will  very  nat- 
urally and  properly  seek  to  know  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
district,  as  one  means  of  determining  what  is  best  in  the  premises. 
The  ultimate  decision,  of  course,  should  be  in  accordance  with 
their  own  judgment,  and  not,  necessarily,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  district. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  matter,  in  a*  general  revision  of  the 
school  laws,  might  be  expressed  more  satisfactorily. 

The  studies  in  which  the  teacher  shall  be  examined  are  presumed 
to  be  the  studies  lawfully  pursued  in  the  schools ;  and  these  are 
left  indefinite,  evidently  with  a  purpose.  It  gives  to  committees  a 
discretion  in  the  amount  of  literary  attainments  to  require  in  the 
candidates  who  ask  for  examination.  These  attainments  may  be 
greater  or  less  in  amount,  according  to  the  standing  of  the  school 
for  which  the  teacher  is  examined.  At  the  same  time  the  commit- 
tee would  be  justified  in  extending  the  examination  as  far  as  they 
judge  expedient  beyond  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school. 
They  may  wisely  judge  that  a  teacher  to  "be  found  competent," 
should  know  more  of  any  branch  than  the  limited  amount  which  the 
pupils  may  be  expected  to  acquire  in  a  given  term  of  study. 

Besides  the  branches  particularly  named  in  the  section  of  the 
school  law  quoted  above,  a  wide  range  of  studies  may  be  included 
in  the  general  expression,  "  other  branches  usually  taught  In  pub- 
lic schools,  and  particularly  in  the  school  for  which  he  is  examined." 
Thus,  whether  a  teacher  would  be  required  legally  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  any  particular  branch,  would  depend  upon  precedents  al- 
ready established ;  unless  the  committee  should  conclude  for  wise 
reasons,  to  direct  otherwise.  This  they  have  authority  to  do. 
For  example,  if  it  were  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  time  had 
been  consumed  in  preceding  years,  in  the  study  of  certain  higher 
branches,  so  called,  to  the  damage  of  the  fundamental  branches, 
they  would  be  authorized,  against  precedent,  to  prohibit  the  teacher 
from  spending  so  much  time  in  giving  instruction  in  those  branches ; 
80  far  at  least,  as  they  should  judge  it  proper.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  circumstances  of  the  school  allow  the  introduction  of 
branches  which  never  have  been  studied,  and  should  the  commit- 
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tee  thiok  it  wise  to  introduce  them,  they  have  UDquestionable  aa- 
thority  to  do  so,  any  precedent  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  more  important  questions,  **  what 
studies  ought  to  be  included  in  our  common  school  course," 'and 
"  what  amount  of  attention  ought  each  to  receive,  us  compared 
with  the  others  ?"  The  latter  question,  particularly,  as  relating  to 
the  pursuit  of  mathematics  and  the  study  of  our  own  language, 
was  discussed  briefly  in  my  last  report ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find 
the  views  there  presented  so  generally  approved  by  our  intelligent 
teachers  and  school  officers.  .  But  the  questions  now  presented 
cover  broader  ground,  and  constitute  together,  one  of  the  most 
important  practical  tbpics  to  which  our  attention  cSan  be  called. 

In  considering  the  first  question,  ''  What  studies  should  be  pur* 
sued  in  the  common  schools  ?"  we  must  commence  by  determining 
the  kind  of  school  intended.  If  we  have  in  mind  the  common 
school  of  the  country  districts,  ungraded  and  miscellaneous,  con- 
tinuing about  ten  or  twelve  wec^s  in  summer  and  the  same  in  win- 
ter ;  open  to  scholars  of  all  ages,  between  four  years  and  twenty- 
one,  and  numbering  from  twenty-five- to  sixty  scholars  in  attendance, 
it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  that  the  range  of  studies  must  be  very 
limited.  Reading  and  spelling,  arithmetic  and  geography,  gram- 
mar and  writing,  with  the  multiplicity  of  classes  in  each,  which 
we  usually  find,  would  seem  to  be  as  full  a  bill  of  fare  as  one 
teacher  could  possibly  serve,  even  in  an  ordinary  way.  I  say 
nothing  now  of  certain  miscellaneous  exercises  which  should  be 
found  in  every  school.  If  now  we  suppose  a  winter  school  to  be 
taught  in  such  a  district,  with  the  scholars  under  eight  or  ten  years 
excluded,  we  may  find  time  to  enlarge  the  course  very  slightly. 
There  may  be  room  for  a  class  in  algebra  or  natural  philosophy, 
physiology  or  book-keeping,  history  or  physical  geography,  or  the 
science  of  agriculture ;  perhaps  for  two  such  classes. 

Suppose  again,  you  have  a  school  of  two  grades ;  the  division 
made  not  according  to  ages,  which  is  a  very  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory method,  but  according  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 
Tou  may  then  take  two  or  three  more  of  the  studies  named  above, 
and  what  is  better,  attend  to  the  whole  much  more  thoroughly. 

Suppose  further,  that  you  have  reached  the  dignity  of  a  tri- 
graded  school,  carefully  excluding  from  the  higher  grades  every 
scholar  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  studies  of  the  lower,  you  can 
indulge  your  children  with  a  taste  of  still  other  sciences ;  such  as 
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aatronomj  and  chemistry,  rhetoric  and  the  science  of  goyemment. 
Even*  the  Latin  and  Greek  would  not  be  deemed  presumptous, 
should  they  ask  for  admission  to  such  a  school.  We  expect  them, 
of  course,  in  the  four-graded  school,  together  with  mental  and 
moral  science  and  kindred  branches.  We  have  some  such  schools 
in  the  State,  taking  the  places  of  the  old  academy,  with«more  than 
academic  success. 

But  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  being  at  present  ungraded, 
or  graded  by  only  a  single  division,  our  chief  concern  is  just  now 
with  them. 

Looking  a  moment  at  the  second  question,  the  relative  attention 
which  should,  be  given  to  the  different  studies,  let  me  say  here 
very  generally,  much  more  attention  than  is  usual,  should  be  given 
to  reading  and  spelling,  and  much  less  to  the  less  practical  part  of 
arithmetic ;  more  to  grammar  and  less  to  ciphering ;  more  to  men- 
tal arithmetic  and  less  to  the  slate  ;  more  to  geography  and  history 
and  less  to  figures  ;  more  to  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  and  less  to 
pencil  and  chalk. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  let  me  introduce  the  opinions  of 
various  school  oflScers,  as  communicated  in  their  returns  or  town 
reports.  No  matter  at  present,  whether  they  agree  with  each 
other  or  with  my  own.  They  touch  a  variety  of  points  in  the  gen- 
eral subject. 

Opinions  of  School  Officbrs. 

The  first  of  these  is  from  the  report  of  John  J.  Bell,  Esq.,  Su- 
pervisor of  Oarmel : 

*'  In  Difitriets  No.  8  and  No.  10,  are  quite  a  namber  of  scholars  who,  haring  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  common  statute  studies,  are  desirous  of  pursuing  higher  studies  in 
the  District  schools.  In  District  No.  8,  no  objection,  I  believe,  has  been  raised  to  any 
studies  that  a  scholar  has  desired  to  pursue;  and  Algebra  has  for  many  years  been  % 
regular  study  in  the  winter  school.  This  winter  several  scl}olars  have  also  recited  in 
Latin.  In  District  No.  10,  however,  considerable  feeling  has  grown  up  upon  the 
question,  and  last  spring  it  was  made,  as  I  am  informed,  the  test  question  in  the 
election  of  school  agent,  and  an  agent  was  elected  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the 
higher  studies.  My  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  the  subject,  it  became  apparent, 
upon  looking  at  the  statute,  that  the  law  imposed  upon  the  supervisor  alone  the  de- 
termination of  what  studies  should  be  pursued  in  school,  and  therefore  that  the  Dis- 
trict were  mistaken  in  their  course.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  means  of 
instruction  afforded  in  the  District  school  will  be  such  as  to  fit  every  youth  for  tlie 
duties  about  to  devolve  upon  him  in  any  station  in  life,  not  requiring  a  liberal  edu- 
eation,  ant)  sufficient  fo  prepare  him  to  enter  college.    I  believe  that  the  duty  of 
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society  to  its  members  will  require  this,  yet  it  is  trae  thst  the  more  important  objeol 
of  the  free  school  is  to  insure  to  all  the  means  of  elemental^  education ;  and  nothing 
should  be  'permitted  in  school  that  will  impair  in  the  least  degree  its  usefulness  in 
imparting  to  every  scholar  a  competent  knowledge  of  those  branches  which  the  stai> 
ate  requires.  Every  scholar  has  a  right  to  require  that  he  shall  be  first  taught  to 
read,  write  and  cypher,  with  what  he  needs  of  knowledge  in  grammar,  geograph^j 
and  history;  and  if  from  any  cause  the  introduction  of  other  studies  has  the  e£feot 
to  produce  a  neglect  of  these  fundamental  branches,  it  would  be  improper  to  intro* 
dooe  theui.  I  therefore  endeavored  to  ascertain  ih  each  instance  what  the  effect  o^ 
the  higher  studies  would  be  upon  the  school,  and  in  both  Districts  I  have  been  satis- 
fied that  the  introduction  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  the  languages,  has,  so  fhr 
from  injuring  the  interests  of  those  who  were  not  pursuing  them,  by  the  increased 
interest  they  have  excited,  and  the  livelier  emulation  they  have  produced,  increased 
the  amount  of  benefit  to  the  school,  to  each  and  all  of  its  pupils.  It  will  be  remen^ 
b»ed  that  in  each  of  these  Districts  the  tehodt  are  ffraded,  and  of  course  the  teaob- 
crs  are  relieved  of  the  smaller  classes  who  are  under  the  instruction  of  females  in  th« 
primary  schools.  In  the  miscellaneous  schools  of  the  other  Districts,  it  would  deserve 
-inquiry  before  determining  that  classical  studies  should  be  pursued. 

*'  The  law  requires  teachers  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  history  and  in  writing, 
both  of  which  are  too  much  neglected*;  tbe  last,  I  have  no  doubt,  firom  the  f^lt  incom- 
petence of  teachers,  in  large  part,  and  in  some  part  fh>m  a  prevailing  idea  that  it 
ean  better  be  learned  elsewhere.  The  idea  exists  that  history  is  a  dry  and  uninter- 
esting study,  and  the  arch  tyrant  &shion  has  not  ihvored  its  pursuit.  In  both  paf^ 
ticnlars  I  am  satisfied  that  the  practice  is  wrong,  and  I  oannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend to  parents  the  propriety  of  seeing  that  their  children  are  properly  instructed 
in  these  important  branches;  and  to  my  successor  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools, 
the  necessity  of  particular  attention  in  this  direction.  While  a  fbw  of  our  scholars, 
through  the  aid  of  writing  schools,  are  acquiring  a  hand  of  which  they  need  not  be 
ashamed,  the  majority,  haying  been  taught,  or  rather  permitted  to  learn,  the  form  of 
the  letters,  are  thenceforward  left  to  drag  along  with  only  such  improvement  as  % 
naturally  correct  taste  in  matter  of  form,  or  an  accurate  eye,  may  suggest  Id  fact* 
while  writing  has,  by  those  who  have  particularly  attended  to  it,  been  reduced  to  • 
qrstem,  and  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  suitable  instruction  are  probably  bettv 
penmen  than  their  predecessors,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  rising  generation,  as  • 
mass,  will  be  much  worse  writers  than  their  fhthers.  The  committee  a  few  yean 
ago  endeavored  to  remedy  the  evil  by  requiring  the  use  of  Payson,  Dunton  and 
Seribner's  system  of  writing-books.  I  then  doubted  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy,  te. 
these  reasons :  I.  The  teachers  were  generally  too  ignorant  of  the  system  to  instruct 
in  it  n.  It  would,  I  thought,  bo  found  impractioaUe  to  enforce  the  rule  requiring 
the  use  of  the  books.  •  And  experience  has,  I  think,  shown  that  1  was  right  Who- 
ever has  the  supervision  of  the  schools  the  next  year,  should  at  an  early  day  give  hii 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  devise,  if  possible,  some  plan  before  the  summer 
schools  commence,  which  may  improve  our  schools  in  this  respect 

'*  In  a  country  like  ours,  which  rests  upon  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  people  •! 
largo  for  its  support,  the  study  of  histbry  is  particularly  necessary;  for  without  m 
knowledge  of  the  history  at  least  of  our  own  country,  no  man  is  fully  competent  to 
diacOiarge  the  duties  of  the  citizen.    It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  thif 
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• 

QBeAil,  I  had  almost  said  iadispensable  study,  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned. 
The  study  of  history,  by  familiariiing  the  mind  of  the  scholar  with  the  struggles  and 
Mlf-denials  of  our  fathers,  through  the  whole  of  our  earlier  history,  with  their  hopes 
and  fears,  their  many  hardships,  and  their  final  triumphs,  will  most  eflectually  in- 
oolcate  that  lofty  sentiment  of  love  of  country,  which  in  this  dnrk  hour  of  trial 
most  be  the  nation's  safest  reliance,  and  will  most  sdrely  secure  us  against  futuro 
attempts  to  overthrow  those  principles  and  institutions  with  which  we  have  been 
Uessed  as  the  fruit  of  their  labors." 

•      

E.  Wellington,  Esq.,  of  Alton,  suggests  an  important  topic : 

**  It  is  recommended  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  and  used  as  reading  lessons 
as  often  as  once  a  week.  This  would  be  a  yery  proper  exercise  in  these  times  of  re- 
bellion and  secession.  It  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  up  the  rising  generation 
with  proper  views  of  Republican  institutions,  and  cause  them  to  place  a  just  value 
«pon  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  ft'eedom  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  so  pre-eminently  enjoyed  the  past  eighty-six  years.  We  should  do  all 
in  our  power  to  impress  the  community  with  proper  views  of  a  Republican  form  of 
government,  and  enstamp  .the  principles  of  our  noble  Constitution  indelibly  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young.  Let,  then,  the  Declaration  of  the  patriotic  fathers  of  revolu- 
tionary times  be  well  understood,  and  the  instruments  framed  by  them  for  our  polit- 
ical guidance  continue  to  be  the  guiding  star  of  their  descendants  under  every  cir- 
oamstance  in  life.  This  would  be  one  way  of  causing  our  schools  to  subserve  a 
glorious  purpose,  and  give  to  the  young  a  knowledge  and  love  of  our  tree  institu- 
tions." 

More  effort  in  the  same  direction  is  suggested  by  H.  C.  Preble, 
Esq.,  of  Garland : 

**  I  would  have  all  strive  to  inspire  the  young  with  a  love  for  our  country;  a  love 
ior  our  civil  and  religious  institutions;  a  love  for  our  rugged  hills,  pur  lofty  moun- 
tains and  fertile  valleys;  a  love  for  our  countless  rivers  and  innumerable  lakes;  a 
love  fbr  the  North  and  a  love  for  the  South;  a  love  for  the  East  and  a  love  for  the 
West;  a  love  that  will  grow  with  their  growth,  and  streogthen  with  their  strength; 
•ooh  a  love  as  influenced  those  Hen-hearted  men  of  '76;  such  a  love  as  shall  make 
llieir  sinews  like  steel,  and  fire  them  with  courage  to  strike,  till  there  shall  not  re- 
Biain  a  foe,  domestic  or  foreign,  who  shall  dare  lift  his  hand  or  raise  his  voice  against 
» ear  beloved  country  and  its  glorious  institutions." 

Another  gentleman  affirms  that : 

**  Next  to  the  importance  of  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  is  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic to  a  certain  extent;  but  a  large  number  of  our  scholars  pay  more  attention  to 
mathematics  than  to  all  other  studies,  and  a  large  majority  make  that*  their  hobby. 
How  let  me  inquire,  which  will  bring  the  most  useful  knowledge,  puszling  on  an 
abstract  question  in  arithmetic,  or  learning  something  of  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
tbe  construction  of  our  language  into  sentences;  the  mechanical  powers  which  we 
•re  every  day  using,  and  looking  into  the  simple  historical  fiicts  of  evei)  our  own 
country  T   There  are  but  very  few  of  our  ohildren  who  pay  any  attention  to  History.** 
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The  committee  of  Auburn  re-inforce  an  important  point : 

**  In  oar  report  lut  year  we  called  particular  attention  to  the  fitot  that  a  most  per- 
nicioas  habit  had  been  steadily  crying  into  oar  schools — ^that  of  studying  the 
so-called  '  higher  branches,'  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  profitable  studies  ;  that 
reading,  writing  and  spelling  had  been  sadly  neglected  or  ignored,  while  arithmetie', 
algd>ra,  geometry  and  Latin,  )iad  usurped  their  places.  We  are  happy  to  state  that 
oar  recommendations  had  the  demred  e£Rpct.  and  that  the  teachers  in  those  schoob 
where  the  eril  had  been  the  greatest,  haye  during  the  past  year  checked  its  progrsM 
and  brought  them  back  to  a  healthy  state.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  us  to 
add  that  since  eyerything  cannot  be  studied  in  the  common  schools  as  they  are  now 
constitated,  in  our  opinion  those  studies  should  be  pursued  first  which  will  be  of  thtt 
greateaC  practical  yalue  to  our  children  when  they  shall  haye  entered  upon  the  actlye 
duties  of  Ufe.  Arithmetic  is  usually  commenced  at  the  age  of  seyen  or  eight,  and 
continued  as  long  as  the  scholar  attends  schooL  Whether  this  is  commendable  ex- 
pends upon  circumstances.  If  it  does  not  assume  an  undue  prominence,  and  othir 
branches  are  pursued  with  corresponding  progress,  then  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
it;  but  if  the  majority  of  the  scholars'  time  is  devoted  to  it,  and  it  '  oyershadowt 
and  dwarfii  all  other  branches,'  then  it  should  be  discouraged.  The  answers  to  the 
following  questions  may  be  sug^gestiye  alike  to  teachers,  parents  and  scholars.  How 
many  of  our  scholars  can  take  up  a  newspaper  and  read  the  news  intelligently,  cBs* 
tinctly,  agreeably,  and  without  hesitation  T  How  many  can  conyerse  with  graln- 
matical  propriety  7  How  many  can  express  their  opinions  in  public  with  accuraoj, 
clearness  and  force?  How  many  can  communicate  their  thoughts  through  thi 
press,  and  punctuate  the  article  correctly  T  How  many  can  draw  up  ordinary  buri- 
neas  documents,  and  write  them  in  a  fair  and  legible  hand  T  How  many  can  keep  a 
set  of  books  in  a  common  country  store  T  How  many  can  answer  ordinary  questions 
of  history  concerning  our  own  country  T  If  these  questions  were  put  to  our  scholars 
through  the  teachers,  or  even  to  the  teachers  themselyes,  what  a  melancholy  spes- 
tacle  their  preparation  for  aotiye  lif^  would  present !" 

Rev.  Mr.  Hawes,  supervisor  of  Bridgton,  says  : 

'*  The  wish  has  sometimes  been  expressed,  that  there  might  be  introduced  into  oar 
common  schools  a  simple,  comprehensiye  manual,  whereby  the  child  who  is  *  ikthiv 
to  the  man '  should  receiye  all  needed  tuition  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  shoald 
demean  himself  as  a  citiien;  so  that  he  might  not  in  after  life  be  driyen  or  coaxed 
to  the  ballot  box,  at  the  word  of  seli^x>nstituted  leaders.  There  would  seem  to  bt 
some  reason  in  this  wish,  when  we  consider  that  we  liye  in  a  land  where  no  tyrannj 
silences  the  instruction  which  our  children  need,  and  to  which  they  haye  a  ri^it 
Why  should  they  go  on  through  the  whole  term  of  their  education  for  the  duties  «l 
Ufe,  jDommitting  to  memory  the  rules  of  grammar,  the  fiusts  of  geography,  and  this 
ealcolations  of  arithmetic,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  principles  of  legislation  ondv 
which  they  are  to  liye  T  If  we  were  Italian  lassaroni,  or  Russian  serfli,  or  Austrita 
peasants,  there  would  be  a  reason  for  this,  found  in  the  foot  that  where  law  itself  is 
kept  in  the  dark,  the  subjects  of  law  are  so  fitr  held  under,  that  they  cannot  lift 
themselyes  high  enough  to  look  at  the  principles  which  lie  at  its  foandation.  But  •• 
it  is,  shoald  we  not  obvionsly  covet  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children,  an  acquaok 
tanoe  with  the  genius  of  our  government,  and  a  preparation  to  act  ths  part  of  wisi 
and  loyal  dtiiens." 
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A.  P.  Bonney,  Esq.,  of  Buckfield,  thus  dificourses: 

**  A  coarse  of  studj  ahould  commence  with  reading  and  spelling,  and  the  ponnit 
4f  these  branches  should  be  continued  throughout  the  whole  process  of  education. 
Aqr  both  receive  too  little  attention,  and  the  number  of  realljr  good  readers  and 
spellers  is  comparatiyelj  small.  There  are  no  branches  of  learning  more  neglected 
Umui  these.  Especially  is  this  true  of  spelling.  Penmanship  has  been  almost  en- 
lirelj  excluded  from  our  schools  for  seTeral  years,  either  through  the  neglect  of 
liachers  or  committees,  or  both*  Your  committee  have  made  special  efforts  to  correct 
tUa  evil,  during  the  last  two  years,  and  their  labors  have  been  crowned  with  toler- 
able success.  Where,  we  ask,  will  the  majority  of  your  children  ever  leam  to  write, 
saless  in  a  public  school  7  These  furnish  the  only  opportunities  in  this  respect, 
wkkik  the  circumstances  of  most  parents  will  allow  their  children  ever  to  enjoy,  and 
jMur  committee  most  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  penmanship  to  all  our  teachers. 
I«ei  a  few  hours  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  each  week.  Will  teachers  and  parents 
htk  well  to  this  matter,  as  it  is  is  strictly  required  by  the  laws  of  our  State,  as  well 
m  bj  sound  judgment  and  good  sense.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  too  much 
liHM  18  flpent  in  all  our  schools  in  the  study  of  arithmetic — more  probably  than  in  all 
«lfcer  studies  combined.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  GreenleaTs  Common  School 
Ariihmeiie  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  when  scholars  have  mastered 
Ikis,  it  is  recommended  that  they  devote  their  time  to  other  studies  which  will  be  of 
fiaetical  benefit  to  them  in  mature  years.  The  study  of  history  is  very  important, 
especially  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  with  which  all  youth  should 
h^  thoroughly  acquainted. " 

L.  D.  Bean  Esq.,  of  Gilead,  enforces  the  importance  of  learning 
to  read : 

•<  Beading,  as  a  study,  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  our  common  schools.  It 
it  BOi  nnfrequently  the  case  to  find  scholars  trying — I  cannot  say  studying,  but  try- 
ing to  study,  written  arithmetic,  before  they  can  read  a  rule.  Now  should  this  be 
ioT  I  answer  emphatically.  No!  Learn  to  read  and  spell  at  the  commencement, 
then  you  are  prepared  to  do  something  else.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  scholars 
mist  be  perfect  readers  awl  spellers  before  they  are  prepared  for  other  studies,  but 
ffcat  they  should  be  able  at  least  to  read  in  the  primer,  and  spell  as  much  as  their 

The  Westbrook  committee,  Bev.  J.  T.  Ashby,  chairman, 

**  Think  that  too  many  studies  are  pursued  in  our  common  schools,  as  they  multiply 
^teMS,  unduly  increase  the  labors  of  teachers,  and  tempt  scholars  to  enter  too  soon 
mgtm  the  study  ef  the  higher  branches,  to  the  neglect  of  the  common  studies,  whioh 
MM  more  important  We  fear  that  this  evil  is  increasing;  and  we  know  not  how  ta 
fMnedy  it,  excq>t  by  adopting  the  Oraded  SytUm  of  Schools.  This  system  was 
liiepted  in  District  No.  10,  last  spring;  and  the  experiment  thus  for  has  been  entirely 
fuL  There  are  three  grades  of  schools — ^primary,  intermediate  and  grammar, 
studies,  as  wdl  as  the  method  of  classification,  instruction  and  discipline,  hava 
kasB  wisely  adapted  to  the  ages,  capacities,  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  eaeh 
pade;  and  their  oosseqoent  deportment  and  improveaieat  noh  as  to  elicit  deaarvedly 
Ifet  hiaxty  prain  of  visUenL" 
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Jonathan  A.  Smith,  £8q.  of  Fairfield,  very  truly  remarks : 

**  The  tuo  brmoha  in  which  impfroyement  is  more  particularly  obrions,  in  most 
of  the  schoolSy  are  reading  and  writing.  Still,  penmanship  is  too  much  neglected, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  spelling.  A  certain  wise  man  of  the  ancients  beiDg  adced 
*■  what  things  he  thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn,*  replied,  *  those  things  which 
tfaey  ought  to  piractioe  when  they  become  men.*  And  what  part  of  education  is  more 
pfraetieal  througl)  lift,  or  in  what  branches  is  accuracy  more  important,  than  in 
spdling  and  writing  7    We  hope  our  teachers  and*  scholars  will  think  of  this. '  * 

Dr.  J.  Fogg,  chairman  of  the  Holden  committee,  says  : 

**  We  haTe  long  been  satisfied  that  some  change  is  required  in  the  system  of  teaching 
geography  in  use  in  our  schools.  With  the  use  of  the  old  books,  we  peroeiTe  a  marked 
decline  in  the  interest  of  the  scholars  in  that  most  valuable  branch  of  knowledge. 
There  i^  no  study,  perhaps,  more  necessary  to  enable  one  to  mingle  with  men  in  the 
best  intenxmrse  of  social  life,  to  read  with  profit,  and  to  appreciate  the  current  news 
Off  the  day,  than  geog^phy,  which  is  a  description  of  the  earth  in^jthe  varied  oontents 
of  its  Burlhoe,  and  the  distribution  of  man  upon  it.  Text  books  in  this  science  should 
not  burden  and  tire  and  disgust  the  mind  of  the  learner.  We  may  have  too  mndi 
of  a  good  thing.    And  Just  here  is  the  error  of  many  text-books  fbr  beginnen.*' 

John  Garland,  £sq.,  chairman  of  committee  of  Parsonsfield,  thus 
reports  : 

**  I  have  also  urged  the  necessity  of  devoting  more  and  closer  attention  to  reading 
and  speHing.  These  branches,  although  they  seem  to  be  almost  the  body  of  an  edu- 
cation, have  received  but  a  limited  share  of  attention  in  our  schools.  They  have 
been  made  to  give  place  to  other,  and  perhaps  more  popular  studies,  but  by  no 
means  as  important  ones.  That  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is  plain 
to  be  seen,  especially  in  reading,  if  we  will  but  compare  the  schools  of  the  prennl 
winter  with  those  of  other  years.  But  the  good  work  begun  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  still.    Upward  and  onward  should  ever  be  our  motto.'* 

A.  S.  Nutting,  Esq.,  supervisor  of  Otisfield,  remarks: 

**In  this  school  one  of  the  best  classes  in  reading  is  to  be  Iband.  Their  dMneft 
CBuneiatioo,  modulation,  aooent  and  cadence  showed  that  reading  had  been  pursMd 
as  a  study  instead  of  being  passed  as  a  useless  performance.  Arithmetio  and  gram- 
mar were  skillfully  and  critically  taught  The  writing  books  were  specimens  ef 
perftet  neatness.  Several  pieces  of  composition  were  shown  us,  which  exhibited  a 
knowledge  of  applying  the  rules  taught  to  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  thai 
superficial  education  was  not  the  thing  aimed  at,  but  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 
Several  of  those  pieces  were  read  in  publio  ^d  gave  great  satisfhotioB. 

The  supervisor  of  Alton  remarks : 

**  These  branches — algebra  philosophy,  &c.,  may  be  introduced  Into  our  common 
schools  whenever  they  can  oome  in  without  displacing  the  other  studies  that  properly 
belong  to  these  primary  institutions.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  eountrj 
schools,  the  scholars  are  young  and  unlearned  in  nearly  all  the  previous  Inranehes. 
Of  course  the  introduction  of  the  higher  branches  of  study,  suoh  as  algebra,  philots- 
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iphj,  ohemistry,  astronomy  and  the  claaeics,  would  be  yery  improper  and  should  not 
leoeive  the  enoooragement  of  the  educators  of  these  times  of  boasted  light  and  pro- 
gress." 

The  New  Gloucester  report,  Rev.  Mr.  Rounds,  says  : 

*^  Writing  has  been  shamefully  neglected  in  eyery  school  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
Shakers*,  for  some  years  past  Your  committee  haye  endeayored  to  urge  upon  the 
seyeral  schools  the  necessity  of  deyoting  a  portion  of  time  to  this  useful  branch  of 
education.  Some  teachers  haye  made  a  little  effort  to  haye  th^  pupils  write,  but 
parents  haye  refused  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  to  write  with;  hence  the 
.  teacher  l^as  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  effectually  this  necessary  branch 
of  instruction.    There  must  be  concert  of  action.  * ' 

Simon  Hackett,  Esq.,  of  Temple,  says  : 

*'  In  all  our  oonoem  with  the  schools  we  haye  aimed  at  thoroughness  in  elementary 
studies  and  primary  lessons;  and  this  because  it  is^  common  for  learners  in  our 
oommon  schools  to  leaye  the  essential  rudiments  in  too  much  haste,  or  before  a  proper 
knowledge  of  them  has  been  acquired.  We  haye  umed  also  to  impress  teachers  and 
learners  with  the  impropriety  of  giying  special  attention  to  some  branches  of  study 
to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  others  yastly  more  useful  and  important  Better,  far 
better,  in  our  opinion,  for  eyery  slate  and  pencil  to  be  kept  at  home,  than  to  haye 
spelling,  reading  and  grammar  lessons  neglected  for  the  sake  of  arithmetic,  especially 
in  our  summer  schools.*' 

Dr.  Hiram  P.  Briggs,  supervisor  of  Livermore,  reports  a  spelling 
match : 

"  In  order  to  incite  our  teachers  and  scholars  to  a  deeper  interest  in  reading  and 
spelling,  I  gaye  notice  in  the  town  that  the  District  which  would  show  the  best  read- 
ing and  spelling  should  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
The  trial  came  off  the  8th  of  February,  and  ten  Districts  were  represented.  But 
owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  two  of  the  committee  that  I  engaged  to 
be  present  were  there.  Those  two  gaye  their  preference  in  reading  to  District  No.  9; 
and  the  committee  on  spelling,  to  District  No.  11.  To  saye  tlie  trouble  of  bringing 
the  two  Districts  together  for  another  trial  to  determine  which  should  haye  the 
prize,  fiye  of  our  teachers  proyided  one  Dictionary,  and  your  superyuMr  another. 
Hence  two  were  purchased,  mod  are  now  ready  for  those  two  Districts.  I  would 
reoon^nend  to  my  successor  to  continue  these  spelling  matches  till  eyery  District  in 
town  is  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  large  Dictionary." 

Mr.  J.  Burton  of  Gushing,  writes  :  ' 

**  While  we  yalue  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  we  cannot  help  deprecating  the  practice  of  drilling  youth  term  after 
term,  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  series  of  different  authors,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
branches  quite  as  important.  What  adyantage  would  it  be  to  a  young  man  or  a 
young  lady  to  haye  a  profound  knowledge  of  figures,  while  they  are  so  ignorant  of 
other  sciences  as  not  to  be  able  to  bring  their  mathematical  knowledge  into  practice? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  deyote  a  part  of  the  time  thus  spent,  in  acquiring  a  more 
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tlforoiigh  knowledge  of  grammar,  history,  book-keeping  and  geography,  the  copyipg 
of  deeds,  drafte,  boade,  notes  and  oontracts;  nataral  philosophy,  physiology,  &o." 

The  brief  extracts  following,  contain  noticeable  hints  : 

"  We  oongratnlate  ourselves  and  all  interested,  upon  the  evident  indastry  and 
frtthfulness  with  which  both  teacher  and  scholar^  are  acquitting  themseWes.  We 
notice,  with  great  satisfhotion,  that  Mr.  F.  has  a  class  in  a  new  and  most  valuable 
tizt-book,  *  The  Sdenoe  of  Common  Things ' ;  a  book  we  should  njoioe  to  see  in  th« 
hands  of  all  oar  larger  scholars." 

*'  The  classes  were  quite  numerous,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  to  the  advan^- 
tage  of  the  school  to  have  devoted  the  Ume  spent  in  book-keeping,  to  arithmetic  and 
grammar.  Mr.  W.  made  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  very  interesting  and 
profitable  to  the  whole  school.  By  the  way,  the  study  of  the  humaif  system  and  its 
functions  should  become  one  of  the  principal  studies  in  our  public  schools.*' 

**  It  IS  our  impression  that  with  a  greater  variety  of  studies,  and  a  more  maniftet 
interest  among  the  parents,  the  school  would  have  made  greater  proficiency;  with 
only  two  or  three  studies  in  a  school  composed  mostly  of  large  scholars,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sustain  a  lively  interest  Large  boys  and  girls  shonld  have  a  higher 
ambition  than  to  obtain  a  smattering  of  arithmetic  merely,  discarding  all  other 
enenUal  studies. 

**  Parents :  See  that  your  children  are  provided  with  grammars,  geographies,  and 
all  other  necessary  books.    Tour  school  would  soon  rank  much  higher." 

*'  Music  is  an  important  attainment;  was  attended  to,  and  such  music  as  I  heard 
there  was  inspiring." 

*'  Miss  F.  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  very  thorough  in  all  her  instructions.  She 
paid  more  than  usual  attention  to  composition  and  declamation,  and  with  marked 
snocess.  The  examination  passed  off  in  a  manner  highly  satis&ctory  to  theoommit- 
tee,  and  also  to  the  parents  and  friends  who  were  present  to  witness  the  exercisei. 
*  The  compositions,  we  think,  were  superior  to  any  we  ever  heard  read  in  a  district 
school;  and  the  pieces,  especially  the  dialogues,  were  well  spoken." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  branches  which  should  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  Some  would  limit  the  range  of  studies  to  the  merely  ele- 
mentary branches,  while  others  would  extend  the  course  to  include 
the  classics  and  higher  mathematics.  No  doubt  the  desire  of  all 
concerned  is  to  embrace  as  many  studies,  and  carry  them  as  far, 
as  may  bo  consistent  with  thorojighness  in  all.  Some  are  very 
anxious,  as  all  should  be,  not  to  neglect  the  most  careful  drilling  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge  ;  and  others  wish,  while  not  neglecting 
these,  to  pass  on  to  still  higher  attainments.  And  among  the 
higher  branches,  so  called,  some  would  prefer' that  attention  should 
be  given  to  natural  sciences,  and  others  to  languages  or  mathe- 
matics.    Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  plan  or  system 
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can  be  adopted  which  will  please  everybody.  Nor  can  any  one 
system  be  adopted  which  is  equally  suited  to  all  schools  and  all 
communities. 

I  can  only  say  that  those  who  are  anxious  that  their  schools 
shall  accomplish  for  their  children  all  that  is  possible,  must  find 
the  means  of  a  better  classification  than  usually  obtains  in  our 
country  districts.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  larger  schools,  such 
as  as  are  found  in  the  Tillages,  and  more  important  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, should  be  judiciously  graded.  But  a  large  majority  of  the 
country  schools  cannot  avail  themselves  of  this  arrangement.  The 
number  of  pupils  and  the  amount  of  money  warrant  no  division. 
What  then  ?  Reduce  the  number  of  classes,  pursuing  the  same 
branches  of  study ;  whether  with  reference  to  a  more  thdiough 
study  of  the  branches  already  undertaken,  or  to  the  introduction  of 
others. 

In  a  school  which  I  visited  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  teacher  in- 
formed me,  that  with  about  forty  scholars,  he  had  jifUen  classes  in 
the  forenoon,  and  seventeen  in  the  ailernoon.  One  may  judge  how 
thoroughly  the  recitations  of  each  must  have  been  conducted. 
This  multiplication  of  classes  is  one  of  the  great  impediments  to 
progress  in  the  common  schools.  It  grows  out  of  a  multiplicity  of 
text  books,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  scholars  to  study  in  such  a  part  of  the  book  as  they  desire, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  have  the  teacher  or  committee  decide  for 
them.  Parents,  also,  sometimes  sot  up  their  authority,  or  express 
Hieir  determination  to  have  their  children  pursue  this  study,  and  at 
this  place  in  the  book,  and  no  where  else.  Now,  until  this  folly 
can  he  overruled,  and  a  system  of  classification  be  established 
which  shall  reduce  by  one-half  or  three-quarters,  the  number  of 
recitations  attempted,  we  can  have  no  satisfactory  instruction  in 
the  elements,  and  no  progress  in  the  higher  studies.  Parents  and 
scholars  must  be  willing  to  yield  their  individual  fancies  to  the 
imperious  necessity  of  better  classification ;  and  committees  and 
teachers  must  co-operate  in  making  such  an  arrangement  of  classes 
as  will  best  meet  the  wants  of  each  school. 

But  with  the  best  classification  possible  to  be  made,  there  will 
still  be  many  branches  which  cannot  be  pursued  in  all  schools,  as 
matters  of  regular  study  and  recitation.  History,  for  example, 
cannot  be  carried  to  a  great  extent,  in  most  of  our  country  districts. 
It  may,  however,  be  read  by  some  of  the  classes  in  school,  ae  a 
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part  of  the  reading  exercises.  A  hand-book  of  agriculture,  which 
in  some  schools  might  be  studied  consistently  with  other  pursuits, 
may  in  a  still  larger  number  of  schools  be  read,  and  thus  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  scholars  whose  interest  would  bo  awakened 
to  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  as  natural  history,  the  "  philoso- 
phy of  common  things,"  or  the  science  of  government,  &g. 

Again,  where  anything  like  class-reading  on  these  topics  would 
be  impracticable,  the  teacher  might  read,  with  explanations,  front 
popular  scientific  works,  a  few  minutes  each  day,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  relieving  the  weariness  of  pupils  and  increasing  their 
fund  of  general  knowledge.  I  speak  of  the  teacher's  reading,  be- 
cause many  of  our  teachers  are  incompetent  to  pursue  the  still 
better  method  of  presenting  such  subjects  in  simple  lectures  os 
familiar  talks. 

And  lessons — whether  upon  objecla  and  pictures  in  the  primary 
schools,  or  upon  subjects  requiring  more  thought  in  the  higher 
schools— can  be  made  the  source  of  varied  and  valuable  knowledge, 
as  well  as  of  intense  interest  to  the  scholars,  if  the  teacher  has  the 
skill  and  enthusiasm  to  conduct  the  exercise  properly.  Teachers 
will  find  assistance  in  managing  this  kind  of  instruction  from  several 
works  just  published  upon  this  8i\bject.  Such  are  the  volumes 
published  by  Barnard,  Welch,  Calkins,  Willson  and  Sheldon. 

And  let  parents,  teachers  and  friends  of  education  remember  that 
while  everything  cannot  be  taught  in  a  day,  atid  while  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  great  circle  of  knowledge  can  be  acquired,  at  all,- 
in  the  common  schools,  yet  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
by  improving  the  system  and  the  management  of  our  schools,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  we  shall  make  progress  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  our  highest  desires  in  this  regard.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  giving  way  to  discouragement  and  indiflference,^  we  shall  wholly 
fail,  and  fall  backward  into  confusion,  inaction,  and  ruinous  loss. 
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THE  DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  school  districts  prevails  throughout  the  State, 
except  in  a  few  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  where  it  is  partially 
or  wholly  replaced  by  a  general  municipal  arrangement.  The  su- 
periority of  such  an  arrangement,  where  it  has  been  fairly  tested,  no 
one  questions  for  a  moment.  .  To  leave  the  school  affairs  of  any  city 
to  be  managed  by  the  several  wards  would  be  regarded  as  simply 
absurd.  It  is  conceded  that  the  circumstances  of  our  country 
towns  are  different,  and  require  a  different  management  of  school 
affairs.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  even  in  our  country  towns, 
many  of  the  difficulties  now  existing,  would  be  obviated,  or  greatly 
relieved,  by  adopting  the  general  features  of  the  municipal  system. 

I  do  not  introduce  the  subject  to  recommend  the  abolition  of 
the  district  system  immediately,  but  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  evils  connected  with  the  present  arrangement,  asking  men  of 
intelligence  in  the  Legislature,  and  out  of  it,  to  aid  us  in  discover- 
ing some  better  way. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  known  to  exist  in  nearly 
all  our  towns,  is  the  tendency  to  divide  and  sub-divide  the  districts, 
until  the  efficiency  and  vnlue  of  the  schools  are  nearly  ruined. 
Complaints  of  this  evil  are  contained  in  the  following  passages  from 
town  reports : 

The  Auburn  report  says  : 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea  that  small  schools  arc  more  bene- 
ficial than  large  ones — ^that  ever)'  parent  most  have  a  school-house  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  his  dwelling.  The  large  number  of  small  Districts,  and  consequently 
small  schools,  is  ceitainlj  very  much  to  be  regretted,  and  should  be  immediately 
remedied.  The  entire  abolition  of  the  whole  District  system,  and  placing  it  under 
the  direction  of  the  municipal  officers  of  the  town,  or  of  a  board  of  directors — a  plan 
which  has  been  so  successfully  adopted  in  the  cities  and  many  of  the  towns  of  the 
State,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  arrangement 
The  number  of  Districts  should  be  reduced  to  ten,  which  would  increase  the  amount 
of  schooling,  ^ive  vastly  better  schools,  and  enable  the  agent  to  procure  more  com- 
petent and  experienced  teachers.  Every  teacher  knows  that  a  class  of  twenty  can 
receive  nearly  as  much  instruction  as  a  class  of  ten,  besides  large  classes  and*  large 
schools  are  more  interesting  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  If  the  school  becomes  too 
l^gc>  grade  it.'* 
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A  similar  voice  is  that  from  Bethel : 

**  One  great  hindranoe  to  the  better  organization,  claflsification,  and  working,  geif- 
erally,  of  the  echools  of  this  town,  is  the  smallness,  as  to  numbers,  of  many  of  the 
districts.  Few  districts  have  pupils  enough  in  their  schools  to  make  classification  of 
any  practical  importance;  and  some  have  so  few  that  no  teacher,  having  industry 
and  energy,  would  engage  in  'them.  Whether  much  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil, 
is  doubtful,  until  a  better  and  wiser  public  sentiment  substitutes  the  present  sub- 
dividing propensity.  When  men  prefer  a  better  and  longer  school  to  an  inferior  and 
shorter  one,  though  it  be  half  a  mile  further  from  their  door-steps,  some  improve- 
meni  may  be  made  in  this  rospest.  By  reference  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  re- 
port, it  will  be  seen  that  No.  23  numbers  so  few  pupils  that  it  demands  an  undue 
tax  upon  other  districts,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  any  school.  It  is  recommended  to 
abolish  this  district,  and  allow  those  residing  within  its  present  limits  to  unite  them- 
selTct  to  such  other  districts  as  they  may  choose." 

Brunswick  reports  the  following : 

*'  The  school  was  small,  and  for  this  reason  neither  teacher  nor  pupils  hot  much 
to  stimulate  them.  The  exercise^  in  arithmetic  on  the  board,  it  was  noticed,  were 
performed  better  than  they  were  explained.  It  would  be  a  gain  if  the  pupiU  of 
schools  which  have  become  so  much  reduced  in  number,  were  sent  to  the  neighbor- 
ing school.*' 

And  this  is  from  Danville  : 

*'  This  term  was  for  the  benefit  of  small  scholars  near  Danville  Junction,  and  was 
kept  in  a  dwelling  house  in  that  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  scholars  in  this  District 
are  deprived  of  nearly  all  their  schooling.  Something  should  be  done  this  present 
year  to  remedy  this  great  evil;  nor  is  this  inconvenience  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
town,  but  almost  every  District  in  the  town  needs  some  change  in  its  boundary,  and 
until  this  change  takes  place,  our  schools  will  never  take  that  elevated  position  they 
otherwise  might" 

The  want  of  enthusiasm  in  small  schools  illustrated  by  the  super- 
visor of  Phipsburg : 

**  But  as  two  or  three  small  sticks  cannot  make  a  great  blaxe,  so  a  very  few 
scholars  in  a  large  room  cannot  awaken  much  enthusiasm,  either  in  themselves  or 
their  teacher." 

Another  town  reports  the  full  owing  : 

*'  This  school  is  rather  backward,  and  altogether  too  small.  The  scholars  need 
and  ought  to  have  more  schooling.  We  would  recommend  that  the  District  be 
united  to  some  adjoining  District,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  longer  and  better 
schools.  As  it  is  now,  they  get  but  eighteen  weeks,  while  every  District  should  have 
at  least  twenty-four,  and  ought  to  have  thirty  weeks  of  school.  It  seems  to  us  a 
great  misfortune  that  this  District  was  divided,  as  we  understand  it  was,  a  number  of 
years  ago.  The  District  should  see  to  it  immediately  that  something  is  done,  so  that 
their  children  can  have  the  advantages  of  schooling  which  many  others  in  town  are 
deriving  from  larger  schools." 
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The  smallest  yet,  in  Raymond  : 

*  **  When  I  yisited  this  school,  soon  after  it  commenced,  I  fbund  Miss  J.  keeping 
*  ward  and  watch  *  over  two  fbrlom-looking  little  fblks.  There  was  such  a  melan- 
choly, lonesome.air  about  the  school-room,  that  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  its  depres- 
sing influence.  The  school  had  been  keeping  several  days,  and  but  fbnr  scholars, 
'  all  told,*  had  made  their  appearance,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  more  coming. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  advised  the  agent  to  discontinue  the  school,  and  have 
but  one  term,  to  commence  early  in  the  autumn.*' 

Upon  the  union  of  districts  the  supervisor  of  Alfred  says  : 

**  If  these  districts  could  be  united,  the  old  houses  disposed  of,  and  a  suitable 
building  e^ted,  then  there  might  be  a  graded  school,  and  of  longer  continuance 
than  they  now  have,  and  the  pupils  would  receive  a  much  greater  amount  of  instmc- 
than  they  now  receive.  We  have  pupils  in  these  districts,  pursuing  the  higher 
branches,  which  now  have  to  be  excluded-  from  the  schools  because  they  are  so 
crowded,  and  so  many  different  classes  have  to  be  made  in  the  lower  branches  that 
no  teacher,  however  competent,  can  do  the  school  justice.  These  advanced  pupils, 
now,  if  they  pursue  their  studies,  have  to  incur  an  additional  expense  of  hiring  a 
competent  teacher  fbr  a  high  school.  The  system  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
We  recommend- that  these  districts  effect  a  legal  union  at  an  early  day,  so  that  they 
may  be  soon  reaping  the  advantages  which  would  be  sure  to  follow.'* 

Another  evil  which  would  be  necessarily  relieved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  municipal  system,  is  the  constant  liability  to  petty  feuds 
and  neighborhood  quarrels,  growing  out  of  district  mis-manage- 
ment. 

They  experience  this  diflBculty  in  Levant : 

"  This  district  can  never  safely  reckon  upon  a  good  school  until  all  matters  of  dif- 
f^nce  with  respect  to  the  school  are  adjusted  on  a  firm  basis;  that  adjustment 
strictly  adhered  to;  and  the  parents  oo-operate  heartily  with  the  teacher  in  his 
efforts.*' 

The  supervisor  of  Limington  has  occasion  to  say  of  one  district : 

**  A  division  in  the  sympathies  of  the  district  might  have  done  much  to  detract 
from  the  teacher's  influence.  We  here  remark  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  any  term 
in  this  district  can  be  made  really  profitable  to  all  concerned,  under  existing 
circumstances;  and  recommend  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity ,  measures 
be  taken  for  their  relief,  by  uniting  this  with  some  other  district." 

In  another  town  it  is  said  that 

"  One  district  is  kept  in  a  quarrel  by  a  sectarian  division  between  two  orders  of 
people,  etc. 

Incompetent  Agents. 

But  the  chief  diflBculty,  doubtless,  grows  out  of  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  agents;  in  consequence  of  which  many  a  school  be- 
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comes  a  total  failure.  Their  carelessness  in  employing  teachers 
has  been  already  set  forth  in  another  part  of  this  report.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  show  their  remissness  in  other  respects : 

"  Jjust  spriDg  I  distributed  the  bhmkB  for  School  Agent's  Returns, liot  oneof  whioli 
has  been  handed  in ;  and  I  hare  been  obliged  to  go  around  among  the  seyeral  &- 
triets  to  get  the  number  of  aeholars." 

*'  The  statisUcs  derived  firom  agents'  reports  oome  to  me  in  very  meagre  amount. 
The  snperifor  has  no  hold,  whatever,  upon  school  agents,  and  unless  he  goes  to  eaoh 
one  in  person,  and  sees  that  he  ills  out  his  report  and  then  takes  it  from  him,  the 
chaooes  are  ten  to  one,  he  will  never  get  it  If  a  portion  of  the  return  is  to  depend 
CO  awaits'  reports,  the  law  should  be  so  modified,  as  to  oblige  them  to  make  out  and 
return  them  in  season. 

Again,  it  is  extremely  difiScult  to  get  the  number  of  scholars  for  the  year  in  sea- 
son to  make  the  return  **on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,"  and  if  we  depended  on 
the  agents  it  would  be  impossible." 

**  There  are  objections,  in  my  mind,  to  allowing  agents  so  &uch  power,  considering 
that  through  comlnnation  of  eircumstancee,  the  most  illiterate,  predjudiced  and  obsti- 
nate ttoi  are  brought  into  this  ofl&ee,  icguring  the  schools,  making  trouble  fbr  the 
committee,  and  pursuing  such  a  course  as  to  break  up  good  feeling  and  harmony  in 
the  district" 

"  Our  agents,  almost  without  exception,  neglect  to  make  the  returns  required  by 
law,  or  to  notify  the  committee  of  the  time  of  commencing  or  closing  the  schools  in 
their  respective  Districts.  Teachers  also  neglect  to  make  their  returns;  thus  leavizig 
the  committee  without  d^ta  firom  which  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. In  fact,  under  existing  laws  and  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment, 
school  committees  and  supervisors  are  almost  entirely  powerless,  and,  I  might  add, 
almost  useless.  We  need  a  radical  change  in  our  school  laws,  taking  the  control  of 
our  schools  from  the  Districts  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  competent  men.  When 
this  is  done,  we  may  approach  the  smaller  hindrances  to  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  schools  with  some  prospect  of  effecting  their  removal." 

**  Having  waited  until  about  the  first  of  May  for  the  agents  to  make  their  returns, 
and  hearing  nothing  from  them,  I  went  to  the  selectmen,  expecting  to  find  them  in 
their  possession,  but  did  not  find  them.  Then  I  visited  the  agents  through  the 
town,  and  finally  found  them." 

'*  It  is  difficult  to  make  out,  witl  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions  of  this  blank,  on  account  of  the  awkward,  imperfect  returns  of  school 
agents.  They  seem  to  regard  these  things  as  of  no  account,  and  if  they  give  the 
amount  expended  by  themselves  for  school  purposes  in  their  own  District,  they  seein 
to  consider  their  duty  to  all  parties  accomplished." 

**  It  is  impossible  for  mo  to  answer  the  above  questions,  as  agents  have  not  re- 
turned their  bionics.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  importance  of  so  doing, 
and  I  have  not  the  time  to  hunt  them  up." 

It  has  been  suggested  in  extenuation  of  this  remissness  of 
school  agents  that  they  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services, 
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and  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  spend  much  time  in  their  offi- 
cial duties.  I  need  not  remark  that  this  is  only  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse.  Every  agent  knows  when  he  takes  his  oath  of  offige, 
that  his  labor  must  be  performed  without  pay ;  and  when  nominated 
to  the  office  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  decline,  if  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  perform  its  duties.  But  the  consideration  thus  urged  in 
excuse,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  some  modification  of  the  present 
arrangement  which  is  so  generally  unsatisfactoiy. 

The  district  system  was  abolished  in  Massacl^usetts,  in  1859.  It 
was  restored  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  under  the  influence, 
it  is  understood,  of  an  apprehension  that  political  capital  would  be 
made  of  it  against  the  party  in  power  when  the  law  to  abolish  the 
system  was  passed.  However  that  may  have  been,  Mr.  Boutwell, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  says  in  his  report,  the 
following  winter,  that  when  the  committee  was  considering  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  the  district  system,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  people  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  change, 
without  serious  opposition  in  some  counties.  He  was  himself 
unwilling  to  make  an  educational  measure  the  subject  of  a  public 
*  cfbntroversy  in  the  State,  and  could  not  advise  the  passage  of  the 
bill  under  the  circumstances.  He  did  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
change  contemplated,  if  the  people  were  prepared  to  accept  it.  He 
then  goes  on  to  say:  "  I  am  now  constrained  to  declare,  as  the 
result  of  extensive  correspondence  and  interchange  of  sentiment 
with  thcpeople  of  the  State,  that  their  attachment  to  the  district 
system,  is  not  as  strong  as  I  formerly  supposed  ;  and  that  a  large 
msyority  are  prepared  to  accept  its  unqualified  abolition.''  He 
advises  the  inhabitants  to  **  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  reconstruct  the  system  upon  a  basis  which  will  admit  of  econ- 
omy, progress  and  efficiency."  When  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  he  had  faith  in  the  distiict  system.  Experience  and 
observation  had  destroyed  it.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  system 
"  admirably  adapted  to  secure  poor  schools,  incompetent  teachers, 
and  a  waste  of  the  public  money."  Every  intelligent  man  in 
Maine,  with  ordinary  opportunities  for  observation,  must  reach 
the  same  conclusion.  As  before  said,  I  do  not  recommend  the 
immediate  substitution  of  the  municipal  arrangement  for  the*  dis- 
trict system,  in  the  country  towns  ;  but  I  would  have  the  matter 
widely  discussed,  and  have  the  public  mind  become  familiar  with 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  better  way. 
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Shall  thk  GomfiTms  bmplot  thk  Teachers  ? 

• 

One  of  the  questions  propounded  in  the  last  year's  blanks  for  < 
school  returns,  was  this :  "  Would  the  school  interests  of  your 
town  be  promoted  by  so  changing  the  law  as  to  require  the  com- 
mittees to  employ  the  teachers?"  Two  hun.dred  and  three  (208) 
of*  the  returns  contained  answers — a  simple  yes  or  no — to  this 
question.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (129)  wefe 
**  yes/'  and  seventy-four  (74)  were  "  no."  Many  others  contained 
a  brief  argument,  or  statement  of  facts,  in  favor  of  such  a  change. 
Not  one  attempted  an  argument  against  it.  A  few  objections  which 
might  arise,  were  suggested.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  these  responses  came  from  school  committees  or  supervisors, 
whose  judgment  may  have  been  influenced  by  their  relations  to  the 
matter,  to  favor  the  change.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  neg- 
ative replies  were  made  by  school  officers,  who  intimated  that  they 
would  shrink  from  so  njuch  responsibility  and  odium  as  might 
attend  the  discharge  of  the  duties  thus  imposed.  '  But  making 
what  allowance  you  please,  for  considerations  of  this  kind,  the 
response  in  the  aggregate  is  a  very  loud  demand  for  a  change  of 
^e  law  in  this  respect. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  answers  received  in  response 
to  the  question  proposed  : 

*'  We  are  decided  in  the  belief  that  the  intereets  of  oar  schools  would  be  promoted 
by  10  changing  the  law  as  to  require  the  committees  to  employ  the  teachers.  We 
think  that  the  business  could  be  done  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense,  with  bet- 
ter satisfaction  and  with  less  liability  of  employing  poor  teachers." 

'*  If  the  law  were  so  altered  as  to  require  the  committee  to  employ  the  teachers,  I 
belieTe  the  interests  of  our  schools  would  be  highly  promoted." 

**  I  think  were  such  a  law  £iirly  in  operation,  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
our  schools,  as  man^of  our  agents  are  totally  unfit  for  the  office." 

**  You  ask  the  question  with  i^gard  to  committees*  hiring  teachers.  Very  many 
of  our  voters  are  dissatisfied  with  haying  a  school  committee  at  all.  They  consid^ 
school  committees  as  little  better  than  humbugs;  so  much  so,  that  if  we  undertake  to 
work  any  slight  change  which  we  belieye  to  be  for  the  real  interest  of  our  schools, 
their  *  backs  come  up.*  '* 

"It  frequently  happens  that  persons  wishing  to  teach  in  certain  districts,  in  almost 
all  towns,  commence  a  system  of  electioneering  early  in  the  summer,  directly  or  in-* 
directly,  personally,  or  by  the  agency  of  friends,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
election  of  such  school  agents  as  will  be  C&Torable  to  their  employment  Hence 
many  teachers  are  employed  to  take  charge  of  particular  sohools  fbr  which  their 
qualifications  are  by  no  means  adapted.    It  also  happens,  in  some  instances,  that 
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persons  of  saperior  alUinments  are  emploj^A  »4  a  liberal  oompensatioii,  to  take 

oharge  of  schools  not  far  adyanced,  which  might  have  been  as  well  served  bj  teachers 

of  more  moderate  attunments,  but  possessing  an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  superior 

aptness  to  teach.    At  the  same  time  some  of  the  most  adranoed  schools  are  plaoed 

under  the  care  of  teachers  whose  attainmsnts  are  but  little  in  advance  of  scm«  of 

their  scholars.    If  committees  or  superYisora  were  the  employers  of  the  teachers  this 

disadvantage  might  in  a  measure  be  avoided.** 

**  One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  proi^writy  of  sohools  in  our  town  this  jear  is 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  school  agents  to  procure  schools  for  members  of  ihear  own 
fkmilies;  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  agency  has  in  some  instances  been  sought 
with  a  view  to  obtain  such  situations." 

'*  About  committees  employing  teachers.  When  a  committee  becomes  aoquunted 
With  the  wants  of  the  schools,  the  capabilities  of  difEevent  teachers,  etc,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  should  they  employ  the  teachers." 

A  much  larger  number  of  extracts  touching  this  subject  may  be 
found  under  another  topic  in  this  report ;  all  going  to  demonstrate 
the  desirableness  of  some  change  by  which  the  difiSculty  may  be 
relieved.  I  know  of  none  so  effectual  as  to  place  the  selection  of 
teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committees.  They  are  consti- 
tuted, .by  existing  laws,  the  sole  judges  of  the  competency  of 
teachers ;  and  if  they  alone  had  the  responsibility  of  employing 
them,  they  would  be  at  once  relieved  of  the  temptation — I  might 
almost  say  the  necessity — to  give  certificates  to  those  who  are 
wholly  incompetent.  I  am  aware  of  many  objections  which  would 
be  made  to  such  a  change  of  the  law.  It  would  doubtless  be  un- 
popular among  certain  parties  who  have  their  individual  and  pri- 
vate ends  to  subserve  by  continuing  the  present  arrangement.  It 
would  be  pronounced  an  invasion  of  (he  rights  of  the  districts.  But 
I  ask,  what  rights  have  the  districts,  in  the  premises,  not  conferred 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  by  the  action  of  towns  under  those 
laws,  and  liable  to  be  modified  or  withdrawn ^or  good  reasons? 
Now  if  the  duties  entrusted  to  agents  hitherto,  have  been  grossly 
neglected,  through  ignorance  or  willful  indifference ;  if  district, 
town  and  state  are  suffering  in  their  school  interests,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  neglect  or  incompetency,  as  is  abundantly  shown, 
why  should  not  the  proper  remedy  be  applied,  even  at  the  n^k  of 
giving  offense  to  interested  parties  ?  By  the  law  of  last  winter, 
each  town  is  required  to  elect  a  school  committee,  one  of  whom 
may  act  as  supervisor.  This  committee  should  be  selected  from 
the  most  intelligent  and  competent  men. 

It  would  seem  safe,  certainly,  to  leave  the  employment  of  teach- 
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ere,  as  well  as  their  examination,  in  the  hands  of  sach  a  committee. 
Some  difficalties  would  still  arise  without  doubt.  But  I  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  change  once  effected,  and  fairly  tested,  would 
proTO  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  arrangement.  This 
change  does  not  involve  the  abolition  of  the  district  system.  It 
does  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  connected  with  it. 

Th8  Penaltt  of  Nsglbct. 

I  alluded  in  my  last  report  to  the  necessity  of  some  method  of 
enforcing  the  penalty  prescribed  by  Statute  for  the  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  agents.  Committees  .also  require  some  more  effec- 
tnal  prompting  to  a  discharge  o^  a  part  of  their  duties  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  present  statute.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  more 
efficient  remedy  for  the  neglect  of  these  town  and  district  officers 
to  make  the  returns  required  by  law.  Each  town  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  State  its  proportion  of  the  income  from  School 
Funds  and  Bank  tax,  if  the  returns  required  by  law,  are  duly  made 
bUbre  the  first  of  July.  Failing  in  this,  the  towns  now  lose  ten 
per  cent  of  their  proportion.  Let  the  law  be  changed  so  that 
towns,  thus  failing,  shall  forfeit  the  whclle  of  their  share.  Apply- 
ing the  same  principle  to  districts,  let  any  district,  yirhose  agent 
UUa  to  make  his  returns  as  the  law  requires,  forfeit  its  share  of  the 
State  bounties,  in  the  same  way.  Such  a  stimulus,  acting  upon 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  towns  and  districts,  would  without 
doubt  prompt  to  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  necessity  of  some  means  of  furnishing  a  larger  supply  of 
better  teachers  for  the  public  schools  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
in  a  former  part  of  this  report.  The  complaint  of  "  poor  teachers'' 
is  everywhere  heard,  and  will  continue  to  be  heard,  louder  than 
the  cry  of  "  poverty  "  and  "  war."  Our  intelligent  and  observing 
school  officers  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
^  leading  agency  to  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency,  must  be 
found  in  the  Normal  School.  The  following  extracts  which  I  quote 
.  from  Supervisors,  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  general  senti- 
ment.    One  says : 

"The  interests  of  our  State  imperatively  demand  the  establish-' 
ment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  for  the  practical  education  of 
common  school  teachers ;  "not  such  a  miserable  substitute  as  that 
attempted  in  this  State  for  a  year  or  two  past ;  but  an  institution 
liberally  endowed,  and  fostered  by  the  Sta^B  and  a  generous 
public." 

Another  remarks : 

"  If  I  could  have  my  wish,  I  would  have  it  proclaimed  in  the  ears 
of  the  Legislature  in  tones  that  would  shake  the  walls  of  the  State  ' 
House,  ^'  We  must  have  better  teachers.*'  In  my  humble  opinion,  it 
would  be  better  ifi  take  one  half  of  the  money  annually  thrown 
away  by  employing  poor  teachers,  and  with  it  erect  suitable  build- 
ings and  establish  a  thorough,  first  class  Normal  School,  even  if 
our  common  schools  were  not  half  so  long  for  one  or  two  years. 
It  would  pay  handsomely  in  four  or  five  years.  I  am  really  aQton- 
ished  to  see  the  utter  inability  of  a  large  share  of  our  teachers  to 
impart  instruction.     The  State  must  move  ift  this  matter  soon." 

I  cannot  afford  the  space  in  this  report,  to  re-argue  at  length,  the 
importance  and  value  of  normal  training.  The  subject  has  been 
variously  presented  in  former  reports,-tmy  own  and  those  of  my 
predecessors ;  and  the  experience  of  those  states  in  which  the 
.  system  has  been  fairly  tried,  is  the  best  proof  that  their  value  is 
not  merely  theoretical. 
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It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point.  But 
I  ask  you  to  indulge  me  in  quoting  a  few^  passages  from  the  last 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts ;  the  State 
in  which  the  first  American  normal  schools  were  established ;  one 
having  been  opened  at  Lexington  in  1839.  Afler  the  experi- 
ence of  nearly  quarter  of  a  century,  this  school,  since  transferred 
to  Framingham,  is  endorsed  by  a  committee  of  "  Visitors," — the 
late  President  Felton,  Chairman, — as  efficiently  accomplishing 
"  the  object  of  a  normal  school,  which  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts."  "The  teacher  must 
know, — then  must  know  that  he  knows, — then  he  must  be  able 
to  make  others  know  that  he  knows ; — then  he  must  be  able  to 
govern,  mildly  but  firmly,  those  who  know  less  than  he  knows 
himself.  A  part  of  this  training  maybe  had  in  the  normal  schools. 
We  have  no  where  seen  such  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, as  among  the  members  of  these  normal  schools."  vThe 
Committee  have  been  struck  with  admiration,  at  the  amount  of 
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acquirement  crowded,  by  zealous  pupils  of  our  normal  schopls, 
into  the  short  space  over  which  their  course  extends.  The  secret 
of  such  surprising  result^  as  we  have  witnessed,  Hes  in  (he  system 
universally  carried  out.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  pass  over  without 
being  thoroughly  understood.  The  pupil  knows, — knows  thai  he 
knows, — and  maJces  others  know  that  fie  knows.  Many  of  the 
exercises  in  teaching  are  masterly  expositions  of  the  subjects  se- 
lected. These  exercises  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  nor  to  > 
often  repeated." 

The  committee  visiting  the  normal  school  at  Westfield  say  : — 
"  The  fact  that  the  demand  for  teachers  who  have  completed  the 
course  of  study,  is  far  greater  than  the  school  is  able  to  supply,  is 
satisfactory  evidence  that  their  services  are  appreciated ;  and  the 
very  general  success  which  has  attended  their  efibrts  in  teachings 
proves  that  their  preparation  for  their  work  is  thorough." 

The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Bridgwater  normal  school,  one  of 
whom  was  Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  remark,  in  concluding  their 
report,  that  "  The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  graduates  of  this 
school  continues  to  be  great:  More  calls  for  male  teachers  were 
made  this  winter,  than  there  were  graduates  to  supply  them.  It 
may  with  safety  be  affirmed  that  the  history  of  this  school  for 
twenty-one  years,  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  Normal 
Schools,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
State." 
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Of  the  Normal  School  at  Salcm,  more  recently  established,  the 
visitors  say :  "  This  school,  under  the  guidance  of  the  zealous 
and  devoted  Principal,  and  his  able  corps  of  assistant  teachers, 
maintains  its  usual  high  position.  It  is  gradually  assuming  the 
true  character  of  a  Normal  School,  which  is  highly  desirable ; 
attention  being  directed  to  those  studies  that  are  purely  profes- 
sional, and  which  are  here  treated  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 
train  the  mind  for  the  office  of  a  teacher.'' 

Thus  the  official  visitors  of.  all  these  schools,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  their  efficiency  and  success  in  fulfilling  their  appropriate 
mission.  My  own  observation,  in  these  and  other  normal  schools, 
has  deepened  my  conviction  of  their  usefulness,  and  my  regret  that 
w©  are  still  deprived  of  such  benefits  as  they  yield.  The  registers 
of  these  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools,  for  the  year  covered  by 
the  Report  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  contain  the  names  of 
seventeen  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  Maine.  The  year 
before,  thirty  members  of  the  same  schools  were  from  our  State. 

The  question  having  been  raised;  whether  so  many  as  four  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  needed  in  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  remarks :  "  The  fact  that  our  public  schools 
numbier  over  4,500,  and  are  giving  employment  to  more  than  7,000 
teachers,  while  the  Normal  Schools  are  supplying  little  more  than 
100  annually,  is  conclusive  against  any  reduction  of  their  number 
or  of  their  force,  and  furnishes  abundant  reason  for  a  more  liberal 
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bestowal  of  means  upon  them,  to  the  end  that  with  enlarged  facili- 
tiea,  higher  and  broader  courses  of  study  and  mental  training,  they* 
n^ay  supply  teachers  in  greater  numbers  and  of  a  higher  grade,  to 
meet  the  constantly  growing  wants  of  the  Cmomon wealth." 
,.  And  now,  gentlemen,  if  these  things  are  so,  in  our  mother  State  ; 
if  Normal  Schools  are  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  high  ends 
contemplated ;  if  their  graduates  are  sought  after  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  can  be  supplied ;  if  four  schools  are  not  too  many 
for  that  State  with  her  smaller  territory,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
assume  that  two  such  schools  would  be  sustained  in  Maine,  with 
her  broader  domain,  and  about  the  same  number  of  teachers  re- 
quired f  And  shall  we  not  attempt  the  immediate  establishment 
of  at  least  one  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  have  tried  the  experiment.  The  sys- 
tem of  Normal  Schools,  so  caZZei,' which  was  adopted  three  years 
ago,  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  our  wants,  and  perished  of 
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its  own  feebleness.  While  the  scheme  had  some  merits  to  com- 
mend it,  the  means  appropriated  to  sustain  it  were  ridiculously 
insufficient.  Had  the  $3,600  divided  between  eighteen  Academies, 
been  devoted  to  the  support  of  one  institutioui  fully  equipped  for 
the  service,  it  would  have  accomplished  a  better  work.  Had  it 
been  divided  between  two  institutions,  which  might  have  contrib- 
uted an  equal  amount  from  their  own  resources,  it  would  have  been 
very  well.  Divided  minutely  as  it  was,  it  accomplished  something, 
but  it  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  State  in 
this  direction.  It  was  therefore  abolished  by  the  last  Legislature, 
in  accordance  with  my  own  recommendation ;  and  a  movement  was 
made  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools  of 
a  more  elevated  and  commanding  character. 

An  Act  was  passed — Chapter  12,  Sec.  3,  Acts  and  Besolves  of 
1862, — in  the  following  words  :  "  With  a  view  to  the  future 
establishment  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools,  which  in  point  of 
character,  shall  be  worthy  of  the  State  and  of  the  age,  the  Super- 
intendent is  authorized  to  receive  from  any  individuals,  or  from 
the  Trustees  of  any  institutions,  proposals  for  conducting  the 
same,  with  offers  of  buildings,  funds  and  apparatus  ;  the  same  to 
be  reported  to  the  next  Legislature,  for  such  action  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  State  and  treasury  may  warrant.'' 

In  accordance  with  this  Act,  I  issued  the  following  Circular,  on 
the  24th  of  March. 

lb  the  Trustees  of 

The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  repealing  the 
Normal  School  Law  then  existing,  and  providing  as  follows  :" — 
(Quoting the  Act.) 

By  the  aathoritj  thos  oonf^nred,  the  Superintendent  hereby  inTitee  the  attentloB 
of  **  any  indivklaals,  or  the  trustees  of  any  institations,'*  to  the  snliijeet  of  making 
such  proposals  as  are  eontemplated  in  the  section  above  qaoted.  To  explain  more 
lUly  the  intent  of  said  section,  and  the  precise  natare  of  the  proposals  expected,  I 
will  say, 

Firtt ;  That  the  institutions,  when  organixed  for  this  purpose,  will  be  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  fbr  their  professional  labors. 

Secondly ;  That  they  will  be  conducted  for  this  purpose,  and  for  svoh  term  of 
years  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  authorities. 

Thirdly;  T8at  the  course  of  study  will  include  the  common  English  branches,  in 
thorough  reviews,  and  so  much  of  the  sciences  and  languages  as  may  be  required  to 
be  taught  in  the  higher  divisions  of  our  graded  schools. 

Fourthy;  That  the  science  of  teaching  and  the  art  of  school  management  shalt  be 
tang^,  as  the  kadhig  object  of  the  normal  arrangemetii 
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Fifthly;  That  a  model  school  may  be  connected  with  the  normal,  the  better  to 
illostrate  methods  of  conducting  school  exercises  according  to  ImproTed  standards. 

Sixthly;  That  these  normal  schools,  while  teaching  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  the  great  principles  of  morality  recognised  in  the  statute,  shall  not 
inonloate  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  particular  denomination ;  but  shall  be  open 
to  persons  of  every  religious  belief,  alike,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

Swenthly;  To  carry  out  this  plan  according  to  the  general  features  indicated 
aboTe,  will  require  the  services  of  a  Principal  and  two  or  three  associates,  at  an 
aggregate  annual  cost  of  three  or  fbur  thousand  dollars. 

The  object  of  this  circular  is  to  ascertain  whether  any  indiyiduals,  or  the  trustees 
of  any  institutions  in  the  State,  are  disposed  to  meet  this  public  want  by  aiding  the 
State;  at  the  same  tiipe  securing  to  their  own  communities  the  adTantages  of  having 
such  institutions  located  with  them.  If  so.  will  you  please  state  what  facilities  you 
have  at  your  command,  and  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  for  a  term  of 
five  or  ten  years,  in  the  following  items: 

1.  Number  of  buildings. 

2.  Sise  and  condition  of  the  same. 
8.    Location  and  surroundings. 

4.  Means  of  access  by  railroads  or  otherwise. 

6.  Facilities  for  board. 

6.  Cost  of  same. 

7.  Amount  of  apparatus. 

8.  Sise  and  character  of  Library. 

9.  Amount  of  ftinds„the  interest  of  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
10.  Opportunity  for  model  schools,  primary,  grammar  or  high. 

Any  other  information  will  be  communicated,  which  may  be  within  the  subscri- 
ber's power  to  give,  to  parties  desiring  to  make  proposals  for  this  purpose." 

To  this  circular  but  few  responses  have  been  made.  The  feeling 
has  been  expressed  that  the  State  in  asking  proposals  from  institu- 
tions has  not  manifested  a  determination  to  accomplish  the  object, 
which  would  be  expected  from  a  party  thoroughly  in  earnest.  A 
preference  has  been  expressed,  that  the  State,  through  some  prop- 
erly authorized  commission,  should  make  its  proposals  to  any  in- 
stitution deemed  suitable,  by  its  location,  and  its  other  advantages, 
to  be  made  a  State  Normal  School.  It  is  of  but  little  practical 
moment  by  just  what  process  the  arrangement  is  effected  ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  an  arrangement,  suited  to  the  object  in  view, 
may  be  easily  made,  with  some  one  institution  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  State,  and  one  in  the  Western,  by  which  our  long  needed 
Normal  Schols,  or  one  of  them,  may  go  into  early  operation. 

The  character  of  the  schools  required  to  meet  the*  public  de- 
mand in  this  direction,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  proposed 
to  be  made  with  some  existing  institutions,  were  somewhat  more 
folly  indicated  in  my  last  report.    I  have  now  to  ask  the  earnest 
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consideration  of  the  Legislature  to  this  matter,  with  reference 
to  early  and  efficient  action  upon  a  subject  so  vital  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  common  schools. 

I  am  aware  that  the  pressure  upon  the  treasury  will  be  urged  aa 
a  reason  for  declining  any  action  which  may  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  money.  I  will  not  attempt  any  argument  to  show  that  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose  would  be 
wise  and  true  economy,  even  though  it  were  drawn  directly  from 
the  treasury.  I  believe  it  would  be.  But  I  have  to  suggest  one 
of  two  ways  to  secure  the  hnd  in  view,  without  making  it  a  direct 
draft  on  the  treasury.  The  public  school  moneys  distributed  by 
the  State  have  increased  regularly  by  some  thousands  each  year. 
Let  the  increase  of  this  year  over  the  last  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Normal  Schools.  This  would  not  be  a  diversion  of 
the  school  funds  in  auy  proper  sense.  It  would  be  merely  to  take 
a  hundredth  part,  to  render  the  remaining  ninety-nine  parts  far 
more  valuable.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  one  half  of  the 
whole  income  of  the  School  Fund  and  Bauk  Tax,  is  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Board  of  education,  lustitutes, 
Conventions,  &c.  What  they  reckon  a  wise  and  legitimate  use 
of  their  school  funds,  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the  whole 
income  thereof,  we  should  not  regard  as  a  mis-appropriation,  to  the 
extent  of  the  small  fraction  required. 

Again,  I  am  fully  persuaded  tha^  the  public  lands,  now  reversed 
to  the  State,  cannot  be  appropriated  to  any  object  from  which  the 
State  will  receive  so  large  a  return,  as  if  devoted  to  purposes  of 
public  education ;  proipinent  among  which  would  be  the  support 
of  two  good  normal  schools.  Such  a  portion  of  these  lands,  at 
least,  might  be  wisely  appropriated,  as  would  sustain  such  schools 
for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  lands  to  raise  the  funds  needed  for  early  use.  These 
could  readily  be  raised  on  the  lands,  as  security,  until  such  time 
as  the  state  of  the  market  should  warrant  a  sale.  Complaint  has 
been  sometimes  made,  that  various  schemes  for  the  disposition  of 
the  public  lands  have  had  in  view  the  benefit  of  particular  sections 
of  the  State  or  local  institutions,  or  private  individuals.  Totals 
plan,  no  such  objection  can  be  urged.  Every  town,  every  school 
district,  nay,  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  State  would  soon  reapr 
the  benefit  of  the  appropriation  thus  made,  in  the  new  impulse 
given  to  the  cause  of  common  school  education.     The  standard  Of^ 
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excellence  in  teachers,  and  modes  of  instruction  and  government, 
would  be  at  once  elevated  ;  other  institutions  would  profit  by  the 
example  and  influence  of  the  normal  schools,  and  the  whole  tone 
and  style  of  our  educational  affairs  would  be  improved,  in  every 
section  of  the  State. 

Fur  such  an  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  the  active  citizens 
of  the  next  ^neration  would  have  occasion  to  bless  the  legisla- 
ture of  to  day  ;  whatever  disfavor  the  measure  might  receive  from 
interested  individuals  or  sectional  parties,  or  the  advocates  of 
counter  schemes. 

But  by  whatever  method  the  means  may  be  raised,  is  it  asking 
too  much  of  our  legislative  fathers,  to  postpone  no  longer  a  meas- 
ure for  which  intelligent  men  of  all  classes,  parents,  school  officers 
and  teachers,  have  been  asking  so  long  ? 

Institutes  and  Convbntions. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
Institutes  and  Conventions  of  former  years  had  done  much  to 
awaken  and  sustain  an  interest  among  our  teachers  and  the  com- 
munity, in  the  work  of  education.  Teachers  feel  the  loss  of  this 
agency  and  ask  earnestly  for  its  restoration.  In  the  single  county 
of  Lincoln,  an  Institute  was  held  in  September  last,  sustained  by 
funds  appropriated  for  the  normal  class  in  that  county  .the  year 
befbil),  and  not  then  expended.  ^The  exercises  were  conducted  by 
your  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Professor  H.  Brickett  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Hideout  of  Belfast.  Besides  the 
lectures  and  lessons  given  by  the  conductors  of  the  Institute,  lec- 
tures were  read  by  Messrs.  S.  F.  Dike,  and  L.  Dunton,  of  Bath, 
and  Rev.  H.  Merrill  of  Wiscasset.  Much  interest  was  manifested 
by  the  teachers  in  attendance  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  place ; 
many  gentlemen  participating  in  the  evening  discussions. 

In  the  absence  of  Institutes  sustained  by  the  State,  the  teachers 
in  several  counties  were  invited  to  assemble  in  voluntary  conven- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  lectures  and  discussions 
upon  educational  topics.  Such  conventions  were  held  with  more 
or  less  of  interest  and  success,  in  Saco,  in  Oorham,  in  Norway, 
^d  in  Solon.  The  exercises  were  sustained  by  the  voluntary  aid 
of  teachers  and  professional  gentlemen,  by  lectures,  discussions, 
^ays,  and  recitations  in  illustration  of  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 
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The  State  Tkachkbs'  Association  held  its  fourth  annual  session 
in  November,  at  Bangor,  and  continues  to  prove  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  teachers  and  friends  who  sustain  it.  These  voluntary  associ- 
tions,  of  County  or  State,  are  deserving  of  encouragement  and 
support.  It  has  given  me  pleasure  always  to  be  present,  and  to 
render  such  aid  as  I  might.  It  would  be  still  more  gratifying, 
hmd  I  the  means,  in  a  State  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  to 
render  them  still  more  efiScient  by  procuring  for  them  a  larger 
amoant  of  professional  instruction.  In  any  other  time  than  the 
present  I  should  urge  the  appropriation  of  a  thousand  dollars  in 
aid  of  a  system  of  county  or  district  conventions  throughout  the 
State,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  combined  voluntary  and  paid 
instruction.  And  even  without  this  aid,  a  good  work  has  been 
accomplished,  and  may  be  again  accomplished,  by  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  with  the  State 
Superintendent. 

SCHOOL  LAW  AMENDMENTS  OP  1862. 

The  following  Act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
was  approved  March  15,  1862.  : 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  eleyen  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  Common 

Schools. 

Bi  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of  Representatives  in  Legislature  assem- 
Moly  as  IbUows :  , 

SBcriON  1.  Section  nine  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  amen- 
ded by  striking' out  said  section  and  inserting  the  following  :  **  The  superintending 
school  committee  may  appoint  one  of  their  namber,  who  shall  have  all  the  power 
and  pertarm  aU  the  duties  specified  in  the  fifth  and  twelfth  items  of  the  forty-ninth 
section  of  said  chapter." 

SocnoN  2.  Section  twenty-eight  of  said  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words,  *'  ten  rods  at  least  from  any  dwelling-house.'* 

SBcnoN  8.  Section  forty-nine  of  said  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  fourth 
item  the  following: — **  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  superintending  school  committees 
to  select  a  unifbrm  system  of.  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  town,  due 
notice  of  which  selection  shaU  be  given;  and  any  text  book  hereafter  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  any  town  shall  not  be  changed  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  in- 
troduction, unless  by  vote  of  the  town;**  ao  that  item  fourth  of  said  forty-ninth 
section  wiU  read  as  follows: — "  Fourth,  dir^t  the  general  course  of  instra6tion,  and 
what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  superintending 
school  committees  to  select  a  uniform  system  of  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools 
of  the  town,  due  notice  of  which  selection  shaU  be  given;  and  any  text-book  here- 
after introduced  into  the  schools  of  any  town  shall  not  be  changed  for  fiye  years 
from  the  date  of  its  introduction,  ui^lees  by  vote  of  the  town.*' 
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SicnoH  4.  Section  fifty-three  of  stid  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  first  item  the  words^  "  which  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  agent  without  the 
application  mentioned  in  section  seventeen  of  this  chapter." 

The  section  of  the  law,  repealed  by  the  first  sectioif  of  the  above 
Act,  is  this:  "  A  town  may  choose  annually  a  Supervisor  of 
ochools,  who  shall  have  the  power  and  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  aforesaid  ;  and  his  election  shall  terminate  the  office  of 
any  existing  member  thereof." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  schools  is 
abolished,  and  each  town  is  required  to  elect  a  Superintending 
School  Committee. 

This  amendment  not  having  been  apprcTved  until  after  the  annual 
spring  elections  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  the  public  laws  not 
having  been  promulgated  until  some  weeks  later,  most  towns  had 
already  elected  their  school  officers  for  the  coming  year,  and  in 
many  cases  had  elected  Supervisors.  These  officers,  on  learning 
of  the  change  in  the  law,  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  their 
action  in  that  capacity  would  be  legal.  In  reply  to  the  many 
inquiries  addressed  to  mo  touching  this  ppint,  I  obtained  and 
caused  to  be  published  the  following  opinion  of  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court : 

Portland,  May  17, 1862. 

Deab  Sib  :  The  Act  to  which  yon  refer  did  not  take  effect  until  thirty  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  This  would  be  April  19  or  20.  ^  any  town 
meeting  occurred  ajXtr  that  day,  an  election  of  Supervisor  would  be  Toid.  A  new 
meeting  would  have  to  be  called,  to  choose  a  Superintending  School  Committee. 

A  Supervisor  duly  elected  htfort  that  day  would  probably  have  a  right  to  act  as 
such  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  way,  unless  by 
application  of  the  Executive,  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  question. 

Very  truly  yours,  Woodbubt  Davis. 

Although  not  an  "  opinion  of  the  Court,^*  I  suggested  to  super- 
visors that  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  be  governed  by  this  opinion 
of  the  Judge,  and  that  if  the  action  of  supervisors  in  the  ordinary 
discharge  of  their  duties  should  be  pronounced  void,  the  Legisla- 
ture would  doubtless  pass  an  act  rendering  such  action  legal. 

I  felt  it  necessary  however,  to  caution  them  in  regard  to  any 
action  upon. another  point.  By  Section  third  of  the  amendment 
copied  above,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  Superintending  School  Com- 
miUees  to  select  a  uniform  system  of  text  books,"  &c.  One  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  requiring  towns  to  elect  Committees  instead 
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of  Sapcrvisors,  was  that  the  judgment  of  three  men  was  safer 
than  that  of  one,  in  so  important  and  responsible  a  matter  as  the 
selection  of  school  books.  And  as  this  amendment  specially  pro- 
Tides  that  CommiUeea  should  have  this  duty  in  charge,  I  advised 
that  Supervisors  would  not  be  jAtified  in  making  changes  which 
might  bind  their  successors  for  five  years.  So  far  as  I  learn,  most 
Supervisors  were  governed  by  this  opinion,  and  refrained  from  any 
action  in  the  premises.  Others  made  the  selection  and  introduced 
new  books,  through  the  argei|cy  of  publishers,  or  otherwise  ;  but 
their  action,-  as  I  apprehend,  is  without  any  validity  in  law,  so  far 
as  its  future  binding  force  is  concerned. 

Operation  of  the  schoob  book  AifENoifEXT. 

The  Superintendent  regrets  tliat  the  plan  recommended  in  his 
last  report,  by  which  a  uniformity  in  school  books  would  have 
been  secured  throughout  the  whole  State,  was  not  adopted  by  the 
last  Legislature.  The  experiment  had  been  successfully  tried 
elsewhere,  and  a  similar  law  was  loudly  called  for  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  demand  is  scarcely  lessened  by  the  amendment  of 
last  winter.  That  amendment  was  introduced  while  the  act  was 
on  its  passage,  by  a  gentleman  who  earnestly  favored  the  adoption 
of  the  more  comprehensive  plan,  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  only 
aimed  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  the  best  which  could  be  secured' 
in  the  circumstances.  It^  seems  to  me,  on  careful  observation 
and  reflection,  to  be  adapted  to  produce  more  confusion  than  it 
saves ;  by  the  clamor  and  contest  among  publishers  operating  by 
agents  on  all  the  school  officers  in  the  State  ;  and  introducing  a 
larger  variety  of  books  into  our  domain  than  ever  before.  I  ear- 
nestly recommend,  therefore,  that  a  law  requiring  uniformity  in  the 
whole  State, — with  all  its  provisions  carefully  and  wisely  made,  bo 
enacted  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  features 
of  the  ^lan  will  be  found  in  detail,  in  my  last  annual  report. 
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SPECIJy^  TOPICS. 


Thb  Academy  and  thb  Comuon  School. 

Id  maDj  of  our  towDS  there  is  a^ODflict  of  interests  between  the 
Academy  and  the  common  schools,  which  ought  not  to  exist.  It 
should  be  discouraged  by  citizens  interested  in  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children,  and  should  not  be  encouraged  by  any 
action  of  the  State.  In  all  ^aces  large  enough  to  sustain  a  system 
of  schools  of  the  highest  grade, — such  as  are  found  in  Portland 
and  Bangor,  Bath  and  Augusta,  Belfast  and  Hallowell,  Gardiner 
and  Brunswick,  Saco  and  Biddeford, — the  Academy  has  jceased  to 
be  of  service,  and  if  retained,  becomes  inevitably  a  hindrance  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  free  schools.  It  would  seem  therefore  an 
unwise  policy  for  citizens  to  ask,  and  for  the  Legislature  to  grant, 
a  charter  for  an  Academy  in  any  such  place.  The  recent  erection 
of  an  Academy  building  at  Richmond  is  an  example  of  such  unwise 
educational  economy.  The  same  means  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  high  school,  at  the  top  of  a  graded  system,  would 
insure  a  vastly  greater  good  to  the  whole  population  of  any  such 
place. 

If  Academic  schools  already  exist  in  such  villages,  let  citizens 
make  an  arrangement  to  use  the  Academy  for  a  High  School,  still 
admitting  pupils  from  abroad,  who  are  qualified  to  enter  the  grade 
established.  Tuition  may  be  required  for  scholars  residing  out  of 
town,  and  some  arrangement  be  made  to  receive  pupils  who  reside 
in  town,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  or  a  portion  of  the  public 
money.  The  character  of  the  Academy  and  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  would  thus  be  improved  together.  A  better 
classification  would  be  possible  in  the  high  school,  and  the  interest 
of  some  citizens,  before  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools,  would 
be  necessarily  returned  to  them  with  their  children ;  thus  render- 
ing them  more  respectable,  efficient  and  useful. 

But  again,  there  are  many  portions  of  the  State,  where  no  town 
is  sufficiently  populous  to  sustain  a  high  grade  of  schools,  and 
where  the  Academy  becomes  a  publio  necessity.     Parents  must 
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send  their  children  out  of  their  own  neighborhood  to  some  such 
school,  if  they  would  fit  them  for  college,  or  giye  them  more  than 
an  elementary  education.  We  need,  then,  a  few  well  endowed 
and  well  conducted  Academies  or  Seminaries  for  such  pupils.  We 
have  endugh  already  in*  most  parts  of  the  State ;  perhaps  too  many. 
Let  the  best  qf  these  be  better  endowed,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
meet  the  public  demand,  and  let  the  others  die.  We  need  now 
a  few  better  classical  and  scientific  Academies,  not  more  of  the 
miscellaneous,  half-fledged  affairs,  y^hich  disgrace  the  name.  The 
result  of  the  State's  policy  in  past  years,  in  granting  a  charter 
whenever  asked  for,  and  doling  out  a  few  hundred  dollars  now  and 
then,  or  a  few  acres  of  land  to  starve  them  upon,  has  been  to  keep 
them  all  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  inefficiency.  As  a  consequence^ 
many  of  our  young  men  and  women  leave  the  State  for  an  education 
at  better  equipped  institutions,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  annu- 
ally *Bpent  abroad  which  should  be  retained  within  the  State.  Let 
UB  learn  wisdom  by  experience,  and  not  multiply  such  schools  to 
their  mutual  disadvantage ;  but  encourage  and  strengthen  those 
which  have  a  favorable  position,  and  are  needed  to  supply  the 
actual  wants  of  the  community. 

Pertinent  to  the  subject  thus  introduced  is  the  following  state- 
ment made  in  last  year's  report,  among  the  tabular  matter,  and 
worthy  to  be  repeated  more  prominently. 

Expenses  of  Maine  Scholars  abroad. 

In  the  blanks  issued  to  the  several  towns  last  spring,  this 
question  was  asked: — "How  much  money  has  been  paid  by 
citizens  of  your  town,  for  board  and  tuition  of  scholars,  at  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  Colleges  and  Female  Seminaries  oiU  of  the 
SUUer'  •  •  • 

This  being  a  new  question,  and  the  Registers  of  the  preceding 
year  not  furnishing  any  data  for  the  reply,  most  of  the  towns  made 
no  response,  or.  answered  that  they  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
Seventy  towns  in  the  four  hundred  answered  the  question  ;  report- 
ing as  the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  the  citizens  of  those  sevefity 
towns,  $22,0*7  7  46.  I  know  that  many  of  the  towns  making  no 
answer  to  this  question  did  send  scholars  abroad.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  judge,  from  the  imperfect  data  thus  obtained,  about  Ji/iy 
thousand  dollars  were  paid,  the  last  year,  by  residents  of  this 
State,  for  the  education  of  their  children  out  of  the  State.     Bj 
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another  method  of  iDquiry  I  learn  that  we  have  had  at  six  Normal 
or  Academic  Schools,  out  of  the  State,  about  sixty  pupils  at  an 
aggregate  annual  expense  of  $7,450  ;  and  at  five  Female  Semina- 
ries in  Massachusetts,  forty-eight  pupils,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
$8,400.  These  items  I  gather  from  correspondence  with  a  few 
leading  schools  in  that  State.  It  is  well  known  that  many  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  at  Schools  or  Colleges  elsewhere.  When 
the  full  statistics  upon  these  points  can  be  obtained,  the  whole 
amount  of  moneys  thus  carried  out  of  the  State  will  be  found 
surprisingly  large. 

The  suggestion  is  a  very  obvious  one,  that  our  own  classical  and 
female  Seminaries  should  be  so  perfected  in  their  arrangements 
and  appliances,  that  this  resort  to  foreign  Schools  would  be  deem- 
ed no  longer  necessary. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

^  much  larger  number  than  ever  before  of  the  reports  of  Super- 
visors and  School  Committees,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Super- 
intendent, as  the  law  requires.  Very  many  have  neglected  to  do 
this.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Superintendent  cannot  obtain  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  school  affairs  which  is  desirable,  without 
the  report  from  every  town.  Some  school  ofiBcers  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  statute  has  been  amended  so  as  to'  require  this 
transmission  of  a  copy  of  each  report,  whether  it  is  printed  or  not. 
Very  ^ood  use  can  be  made  of  these  town  reports,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  pages  of  this  report.  Many  valuable  suggestions  are 
thus  brought  together  and  by  publication  in  the  State  Report  be- 
come the  common  property.  Allow  me  here  to  suggest  to  com- 
mittees the  utility  of  exchanging  their  reports,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, with  committees  of  §ther  towns.  In  this  way  they  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other's  methods  of  management,  and 
with  the  condition  of  schools  in  neighboring  towns. 

Most  of  the  reports  indicate  a  good  degree  of  care  in  the  exami- 
nation of  schools.  Some  of  them  are  less  discriminating  in  their 
remarks,  indicating  haste  in  examination  or  want  of  discernment. 
Some  of  them,  I  regret  to  say,  betray  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  and 
dissatisfaction,  in  their  whole  tenor ;  as  if  their  authors  were  not 
qtiite  amiable,  at  the  time  of  visiting  the  schools,  or  when  they 
made  the  record  of  their  visits.  The  faults  of  teachers  are  in  some 
instances  spoken  of  more  harshly  tkan  appears  necessary.     On  the 
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other  hand,  there  is  noticed  in  some  of  them  an  evident  aim  to 
commend,  by  wholesale,  all  the  teachers  and  schools  in  town,  when 
it  would  seem  there  must  be  great  differences  of  excellence.  These 
extremes  should  ^be  avoided. 

The  aim  of  the  reports,  very  clearly,  should  be  to  give  a  fair, 
impartial,  and  unbiased  statement  of  the  condition  of  each  school, 
and  the  success  or  fgcflure  of  each  tcachei:,  "  not  setting  down  aught 
in  malice,"  and  making  no  comments  of  an  ungenerous  character, 
unless  demanded  by  some  stern  necessity.  There  are  failings  of 
teachers  which  would  better  be  told  "  between  them  and  you,"  in 
a  less  public  manner. 

Some  of  these  reports,  are  much  more  systematic  than  others,  in 
their  arrangement  of  details.  The  following  indicates  some  of  those 
excellences  which  might  be  profitably  imitated  in  other  reports  : 

District  Ab.  5,  {Loioer  Falls.)  Agent,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  (gave  the  legal  noti- 
ces.) School  visited  November  25,  December  10,  and  February  16.  Length  of 
school,  twelve  weeks.  Whole  number  of  scholars  registered,  47.  Present  at  my 
several  visits,  ^,  85,  41.  Teacher — Jacob  Smith  of  Hampden.  Occupation,  when 
not  teaching, — farming.  Ago,  27  years — taught  three  winters  before  this.  Wages, 
$22  a  month,  besides  board.  School  successful.  Order  at  the  last  visit,  very  good. 
The  room  was  neat,  the  scholars  attentive  and  respectful.  Improved  in  this  respect, 
since  my  first  visit.  Method  of  teaching  reading  and  spelling,  very  careful  and  thor- 
ough. No  sentence  was  passed  over  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  senti- 
ment and  a  very  good  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  rhetorical  expression.  There  was 
none  of  the  usual  screaming  monotone  so  common  in  school  reading. 

In  teaching  grammar,  there  was  too  much  of  the  technical  analysis  and  parsing, 
compared  with  the  practical.  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  pupils  and  even  the  teacher 
himself,  made  some  important  blunders  in  the  use  of  language,  while  parsing.  Some 
of  these  were  errors  in  pronunciation,  some  of  syntax,  and  some  of  style.  The  teach- 
ing and  recitation  of  arithmetic  were  very  fair.  There  was  some  want  of  method  in 
arranging  the  examples  on  the  black-board. 

Teacher's  manner,  quiet  and  earnest,  commanding  the  respect  and  obedience  of 
his  pupils. 

Parents  present  at  the  last  examination,  2. 

CO-EDUCATION   OP   THE   SeXES. 

In  all  our  country  schools  children  of  both  sexes  are  educated 
in  the  same  schools. .  Very  few  question  the  expediency,  as  all 
admit  the  necessity  of  the  arrangement.  But  in  the  larger  villages 
and  in  the  cities,  our  usage  is  divided.  In  Portland  and  Bangor, 
the  sexes  are  united  in  the  primary,  and  separated  in  the  higher 
schools.  In  Augusta,  Bath  and  elsewhere,  they  are  united  in  all 
the  grades.    The  different  plans  have  their  advocates  and  oppo- 
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sersi  with  an  array  of  arguments  upon  each  side  of  the  question. 
An  opinion  has  been  frequently  asked,  upon  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  mixed  and  separate  schools.  The  experience  of 
the  writer  in  schools  of  all  kinds,  covers  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  about  equally  divided  betweei^  the  two  systems. 
Without  spending  time  in  details  of  argument  or  opinion,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  .economy  and  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  mutual  good  influence  of  the  two  classes  of  pupils, 
in  the  way  of  stimulus  to  study,  improvement  of  manners,  and 
social  culture,  are  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  all  our  ordi- 
nary schools  of  whatever  grade.  By  ordinary  schools,  I  intend 
our  public  i^chools  in  town  or  country,  where  the  pupils  reside  with 
their  parents,  and  are  under  their  care  and  control  when  not  in  the 
school  room.  There  are  objections  of  aristocracy  sometimes  felt, — 
\  less  frequently  expressed.  These  go  for  nothing,  as  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  grand  principle  of  the  free  school,  which  reckons 
c^very  man's  son  or  daughter  the  peer  of  any  other  man's  son  or 
daughter  ;  and  which  claims  as  one  of  its  very  excellences,  that  it 
brings  the  children  of  all  the  families  in  district  or  town  to  the 
common  levil  of  merit  and  attainment,  without  regard  to  any  arti- 
ficial rules  of  social  intercourse.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  dan- 
ger that  undesirable  connections  may  be  formed  between  young 
people  thus  associated  in  s'ohool,  is  rather  imaginary  than  real, 
where  all  the  parties  reside  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  are  well 
known  to  each  other.  In  school  as  elsewhere,  of  course,  the 
guardians  of  the  young  should  exercise  a  parental  watchfulness 
and  a  proper  influence  to  advise  and  control.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  this  control  is  more  difficult  where  the  young 
people  are  associated  in  school,  than  where  they  are  separated. 
By  many  it  is  reckoned  less. 

But  the  case  is  difiercnt  where  young  people  leave  home  and  are 
thrown  into  families  whose  chief  interest  is  to  make  for  their  board- 
ers an  agreeable  ^topping  place,  with  as  little  as  possible  of  home 
influence  and  home  restraints.  In  these  circumstances  the  prefer- 
ence of  many  parents  will  find  a  female  Seminary  or  a  boy's  school 
for  daughter  or  son,  in  preference  to  a  mixed  establishment.  And 
their  wisdom  in  so  doing  is  not  to  be  denounced  as  folly. 

Our  Academies  and  Seminaries  in  the  State  are  now  all  conduct- 
ed on  the  mixed  principle,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  only  so 
much  of  incidental  disadvantage  as  may  always  be  expected  in 
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the  management  of  hnman  afiairs.  At  the  same  time  many  scores 
of  young  ladies  are  annually  sent  out  of  the  State  to  he  educated 
in  schools  open  to  females  only,  hecause  no  such  school  can  be 
found  at  home.     The  public  necessity  imperiously  demands  to-day 

• 

a  Female  Seminary  of  elevated  character,  to  supply  the  want  thus 
demonstrated.  As  a  matter  of  State  policy,  or  a  question  of  com- 
mercial interest,  we  need  not  even  ask  for  the  superiority  of  this 
system  or  that.  Do  intelligent  parents  all  over  the  State  require 
such  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  daughters  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  must  determine  the  propriety  of  establishing  in 
Maine  an  institution  of  such  a  character.  And  there  is  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  such  a  school,  properly  established  and  equip- 
ped, whether  as  a  public  or  a  private  enterprise,  would  be  hand- 
somely sustained  by  pupils  who  are  now  sent  abroad  for  their 
education.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  success  of  the  Maine 
Female  Seminary  at  Oorham,  during  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
1850  to  1800.  The  admission  of  male  students  to  this  Seminary 
better  accommodates  the  local  interests,  while  it  incommodes  those 
parents  in  the  State  who  prefer  to  send  their  daughters  to  a  female 
school,  and  who  are  thus  compelled  to  send  them  abroad. 

The  True  EcoNOirr. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  report  some  suggestions  were  made  in 
reference  to  the  reduction  which  has  been  made  in  some  towns, 
in  their  annual  school  appropriations.  The  following  remarks  of 
intelligent  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  supervision  of  schools 
in  their  several  towns,  confirm  my  own  position  in  this  matter. 

Messrs.  Baker  and  Rowell  of  Hallowell,  say  : 

**  We  trust  that  the  interests  of  the  800  ohildren  and  youth  growing  up  in  oar 
eity,  will  continne  to  recdve  the  &? orable  consideration  of  the  city  anthorities. 

It  is  noticeable  that  whenever  any  one  conceives  an  idea  of  economy  in  taxation 
and  expenditures,  the  first  onslaught  is  made  upon  the  school  appropriation.  I^, 
however,  a  most  unwise  policy  to  pursue,  to  diminish  the  ihcilities  of  education. 
What  ia  it  but  the  free  school  system  of  the  North,  which  has  given  to  the  American 
Union  the  most  intelligent  army  the  world  ever  saw  T  And  Just  so  fkr  as  those  free 
schools  are  crippled,  the  coming  generation  will  approximate  to  the  standard  of 
•duoation  and  intdligenoe  that  prevails  in  the  Southern,  instead  of  the  Northern 
SUtes. 

The  school  appropriation  of  1861 ,  in  this  city,  was  but  a  little  more  than  $600 
beyond  the  sum  required  by  the  statute  as  the  lowest  legal  appropriation  that  can  be 
made. 
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It  is  a  crude  idea  advaDced  by  some  unrefleoting  people,  that  by  a  temporary  or 
permanent  disGontinuance  of  the  High  School,  the  money  expended  in  its  support 
may  be  saved  without  detriment  to  the  other  schools. 

We  cannot  examine  this  proposition  at  length ;  but  a  few  suggestions  may  be  made. 
Last  year,  the  High  School  commenced  with  57  scholars,  the  Grammar  School  58, 
and  the  Litermediate,  80.  Suppose  the  number  to  be  50,  50  and  75,  the  present 
year,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them,  if  there  is  no  High  School  T  Shall  they  all  be 
crowded  into  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  Schools  7  This  is  evidently  impracti- 
cable. 

Let  no  one  deceive  himself.  When  the  High  School  is  gone,  there  is  no  longer 
that  motive  for  application  and  laudable  ambition,  which  hns  induced  the  scholars 
in  the  Grammar  School  to  be  diligent  and  studious.  Every  school  in  the  city  would 
ftel  the  effect  of  the  change.  The  benefits  of  the  High  School  have  not  been  alone  in 
what  it  has  done  for  its  own  pupils,  but  in  the  incentive  it  has  afforded  to  lead  those 
who  are  in  the  schools  below  to  strive  to  make  their  way  upward  from  grade  to 
grade. 

Our  schools  have  presented  an  inducement  to  citizens  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
tax  payers,  to  remove  to  the  city.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge repeatedly,  without  making  any  effort  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  our  neigh- 
bors for  their  acts. 

We  trust  that  all  who  have  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  youth  and  children  to 
be  educated  in  the  community,  for  the  intelligence  and  wel&re  of  our  people  for  the 
time  to  come,  or  for  the  character  and  standing  of  our  city,  will  use  their  endeav^s 
to  sustain  a  good  system  of  graded  schools.  A  difference  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
expenditure  may  make  all  the  difference  between  good  schools  and  poor  ones;  be- 
tween a  well  educated  community,  and  a  half  educated  one;  between  our  present 
high  reputation  for  schools  and  school  privileges,  and  the  reputation  of  having  vol- 
nntarily,  to  save  a  trifle  of  taxation,  *'  given  up  the  ghost,"  **  laid  down  in  the  fur- 
row," and  sacrificed  our  graded  schools,  after  twenty-two  years*  experience  of  their 
benefits,  to  avoid  paying  an  additional  quarter,  or  at  most,  half  mill  on  a  dollar  of 
taxes.  Shall  such  be  the  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  Hallo  well  to  be  written  7 
We  trust  the  emphatic  answer  will  be— no." 

George  Walker,  £sq,  of  Machias,  remarks  in  his  report  to  that 
town : 

"  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  we  raise  but  litUe  money  for  Schools  this  year 
inconsequence  of  the  burdens  thrown  upon  us  by  our  present  civil  war;  that  we 
haye  not  more  than  half  the  schooling  this  year,  that  we  have  had  in  former  years. 
It  is  proper  that  we  should  economize,  and  that  we  raise  no  more  money  than  can 
be  judiciously  expended.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  to  deprive  our  children 
of  part  of  their  schooling  is  economy.  The  education  of  children  is  a  privilege  that 
oannot  be  postponed  and  resumed  at  pleasure.  Objects  of  ipere  convenience  may  be; 
a  bridge,  a  highway,  or  a  publio  building  may  be  convenient;  if  the  building  of 
either  is  deferred  a  year  or  two,  you  loee  only  the  advantage  for  the  time  deferred,  but 
the  opportunity  of  educating  children  once  lost  is  lost  forever.  A  year  passes  by 
without  school,  the  children  have  become  more  ignorant,  and  more  confirmed  in 
habits  of  idleness  and  n^lect    While  we  are  taxed  for  the  war,  let  us  tax  ourselves 
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Ibr  the  schools,  so  that  if  oar  property  should  not  outlast  the  war,  we  may  have  tht 
benefits  of  an  educated  community  left  us.  But  we  have  no  such  fears,  we  have  prop- 
erty enough  for  all  these  purposes.  Our  taxes  may  be  burdens,  but  they  are  bur- 
dens we  should  cheerfiilly  bear.*' 

The  Committee  of  Gardiner,  Hon.  N.  Woods  chairman,  thus  re- 
mark : 

**  The  committee  cannot  but  express  the  hope,  that  no  cry  of  **  hard  times,"  or 
fear  of  high  taxes,  will  be  permitted  to  pretent  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  schools.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  penurious  in  dealing  with  the  educational 
interests  of  the  young.  The  conflict  upon  which  we  have  as  a  people  staked  all  that 
we  have,  and  all  that  we  may  hope  to  be  in  the  future,  would  lose  its  meaning,  if 
our  83r8tem  of  public  instruction  were  abandoned,  or  its  vigor  and  efficiency  were 
relaxed.  It  would  be  but  a  doubtful  victory  to  conquer  rebellipn  at  the  expense  of 
tboee  institutions,  that  have  done  nearly  all  to  develop  the  resources  upon  which  we 
depend  for  success.  While  we  give  to  our  country,  in  this  hour  of  its  peril,  so  many 
of  those  in  whom  our  fondest  hopes  have  been  centered,  we  should  not  fail  in  our 
endeavors  to  train  up  our  children  in'  that  love  of  virtue,  knowledge  and  liberty, 
which  only  can  insure  the  permanence  of  the  blessings  so  dearly  purchased.** 

D.  Remick,  Esq.,  Supervisor  of  Kennebunk,  says,  in  a  similar 
tone: 

**  In  the  troublous  times  on  which  we  have  &llen,  let  us  not  withhold  the  needed 
aid  from  our  Common  Schools,  or  fail  to  cherish  them  with  the  utmost  care  and 
deepest  solicitude.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  are  we  called  upon  to  watch  them 
with  unwonted  vigilance,  and  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  render  them  the  nurse- 
ries of  intellectual  power  and  moral  greatness  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  do  we 
feel  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  young  for  the  responsible  duties  that  must  de- 
volve upon  them  in  their  maturer  years,  and  that  the  words  **  Educate  the  People" 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  maxim  for  occasional  use,  but  as  a  command  of  Che  most 
imperative  nature;  and  now,  more  than  ever  before,  do  we  realize  that  our  children 
should  not  only  be  taught  to  reason,  to  think,  to  draw  unsparingly  from  the  num- 
berless fountains  of  knowledge  which  our  educational  system  places  within  their 
reach,  but  that  their  mental  attainments  should  be  tempered,  permeated,  purified 
with  sound  moral  principles.  Let  us,  then,  see  to  it  that  our  Common  Schools  are 
liberaUy  supported  and  rightly  conducted, — so  that  their  influence  may  be  such  as 
to  fully  meet  tbs  waitts  of  thb  times  :  and  let  it  be  the  work  of  every  good  citiien 
to  extend  that  influence,  so  tliat  it  may  reach  and  bless  eveby  homk." 

Speaking  of  the  new  High  School  about  to  be  opened  in  Alfred, 
the  Supervisor,  Rev.  John  Orr,  says : 

**  It  should  be  a  proper  High  School,  so  arranged  as  to  atford  its  privileges  to  any 
and  all  youth  in  other  districts  and  communitee,  who  may  be  fitted  for  them.  Thus 
viewed,  the  town  generally  may  wisely  fisel  a  lively  interest  in  its  establishment  and 
support  It  would  be  the  cheapest  and  most  practicable  method  by  which  to  secure 
to  our  youth  generally,  the  privileges  of  a  superior  school.  It  would  obviate  con- 
mderably  the  necessity  and  great  expense  of  sending  children  abroad  for  instructton, 
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Mid  afford  tlie  opportanitj  fbr  a  good  edaeation  to  those  of  limited  means.  I  ha^e 
aid  this  qpon  the  suppoeitioii  that  the  school  shall  be  what  it  should  be  made  by  a 
wise  and  liberal  pro? ision  flor  it,  and  that  it  will  be  arranged  for  extending  its  bene- 
fits widely.  Of  course  its  privileges  may  be  raised  in  the  ratio  of  the  cost  Henoe 
a  common  interest  may  well  be  taken  in  establishing  and  maintaining  it.  In  view 
of  our  gpreat  and  imperative  need  of  educational  privileges  better  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  common  school,  every  jfriend  of  youth  and  of  the  public  wel&re,  must  de- 
sire that  the  centemplated  High  school  shall  be  inaugurated'  in  a  way  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefits  which  can  be  attained.  'The  object  to  be  sought  is  deserving  liberal 
Mp  from  every  available  source.  The  wealth  of  this  town  has  done  too  little  for 
iducational  purposes  and  the  public  good.  May  what  is  needfiil  of  it  be  readily 
bad,  to  promote  knowledge  and  virtue  among  the  riung  generation,  and  to  fit  them 
inr  maintaining  our  liberties. 

Tb  establish  the  graded  school  here  mentioned,  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
thit  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  upon  a  convenient  spot.  It  seems  to  have  been 
irlaely  thought  best  to  make  it  sufficienUy  ample,  convenient,  and  neat,  to  answer 
ftiUy  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed;  rince  a  few  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less, 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  make  a  public  edifice  what  it  should  be,  rather  than  suffer 
H  to  be  a  jGulure.*' 

The  Committee  of  Lewiston,  G.  B.  Stetson,  Esq.  chairman,  hold 

this  language : 

*'  If  there  is  one  political  institution  of  ours  that  deserves  to  be  cherished  beyond 
aU  others,  it  is  our  system  of  public  schools.  And  of  our  public  schools,  the  graded 
and  classified  are  decidedly  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  cosily.  Before  proceeding 
to  cut  off  our  public  school  supplies,  we  should  be  certain  that  the  emergency  abso- 
lately  calls  for  such  action.  Does  the  war  demand  retrenchment  in  the  expenditures 
inr  our  public  schools T  In  our  opinion  it  does  not;  and  we  perceive  that  the  city 
government  of  Boston  holds  the  same  opinion.  Of  their  own  accord,  the  teachers  of 
Boston  t  proposed  a  reduction  in  their  salaries  during  the  war,  which  would  have 
■aved  the  city  $18,000  annually;  yet  the  city  government  deemed  the  emergency 
iBSttfiScient  to  justify  retrenchment  in  expenditure  fox  the  education  of  the  people; 
and  so  they  refiised  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  teachers,  and  in  no  other  way 
reduced  the  appropriations  for  public  school  purposes,  but  rather  increased  them. 
Hie  argument  in  &vor  of  reduction  is  no  stronger  in  Lewiston  than  in  Boston.  All 
ma  State,  county,  town  and  school  district  expenses  are  paid,  excepting  the  poll- 
lax,  by  taxes  upon  property;  but  the  expenses  of  the  war  will  be  defrayed  chiefly  by 
excise  duties.  The  direct  tax,  levied  by  the  Federal  government  upon  property,  will 
be  but  trifling  indeed.  Let  us  not,  then,  cripple  our  schools  by  withholding  any 
needful  appropriation,  through  fear  of  burdensome  taxes.*' 

Stephen  R.  Small,  Esq.,  Supervisor  of  Baymond,  urges  the  same 
point: 

"  It  is  well  enough  to  study  retrenchment  and  economy  in  these  times  of  vast 
State  and  National  expenditure,  but  you  cannot  afEord  to  rob  your  Common  Schools; 
make  every  other  sacrifice  before  you  touch  them,  for  they  lie  directiy  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  greatness,  our  success,  and  our  prosperity.  Our  magnificent  strac- 
ture  of  Bepublicanr  Insdtutions  rests  mainly  upon  the  intelligeaoe  of  the  people. 
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Tynanj  mlw»78  striTeB  to  keep  its  sabjeets  in  ignorance;  it  dreads  the  inflaenoe  of 
knowledge.  The  Rebellion  which  is  now  conTnIsing  our  country  and  shedding  tlie 
blood  of  its  sons  like  wator,  never  could  haye  occurred  had  the  Common  School 
Sgritm  of  Neir  EngUnd  existed  at  the  South." 

Similar  expressions  might  be  quoted  at  much  greater  length  ; 
but  they  are  not  needed.  Intelligent  men,  who  are  accustomed  to 
reckon  the  advantages  of  popular  education  at  their  true  value, 
will  not  make  them  the  first  sacrifite  on  the  altar  of  economy. 

Compulsory  Attendance. 

We  believe  that  the  better  way  to  secure  the  prompt  and  regu- 
lar attendance  of  children  at  school,  is  to  provide  attractive  school 
rooms,  and  teachers  who  understand  the  art  of  drawing  their  pupils 
to  echool  by  all  kinds  of  winning  ways.  But  when  the  best  has 
been  done  by  the  district  and  the  teacher,  there  will  remain  a  class 
of  children  in  many  places,  who  will  play  truant  wHenever  they 
can, — either  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  their  parents.  This 
absence  of  children  from  school,  whether  it  be  constant  or  only 
occasional,  is  a  damage  not  merely  to  the  children  themselves,  but 
to  society  at  large.  The  State  which  provides  So  liberally  for  the 
education  of  all  its  children  by  taxing  every  property-holder  for 
this  purpose,  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  reaping  the 
advantages  thus  provided,  and  if  the  State  has  a  right  to  compel 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  educate  the  children,  it  has  the  correspond- 
ing right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  those  children.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  some  parents  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  require 
them  to  place  their  children  at  school,  and  keep  them  there  during 
such  time  as  may  be  reasonable  and  necessary.  Our  cities  and 
many  of  the  larger  toWtfs  have  special  municipal  officers  to  look 
after  truants.  But  in  most  to^ns  the  matter  of  attendance  is 
wholly  neglected  by  the  authorities.  I  think  it  is  hardly  under- 
stood in  the  community,  generally,  that  the  statute  makes  any  pro- 
vision for  this  difficulty.  I  therefore  call  attention  to  the  following 
sections  of  the  School  Law,  revised  statutes,  chapter  XI : 

Sect.  12.  Towns  may  make  such  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
eonceming  habitual  truants,  and  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age  not 
attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawftil  oocupation,  and  growing  up  ifl 
ignorance,  as  are  most  conducive  to  their  welfhre  and  the  good  order  of  society;  aad 
may  annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for  any  breach  thereof) 
but  said  by-laws  must  be  first  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  sil|ll^eme  judicial  court. 

SiOT.  18.    Suoh  towns  shall  appoint,  at  their  annual  meeting,  three  or  more  per- 
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sons,  who  alone  shall  make  complaints  for  Tiolations  of  said  by-laws  to  the  magis- 
trates haying  jurisdiction  thereof  by  said  by-laws,  and  execute  his  judgments. 

Seot.  14.  Said  magistrate,  in  place  of  the  fine  aforesaid,  may  order  children 
proved  to  be  growing  up  in  truancy,  and  without  the  benefit  of  the  education  pro- 
vided for  them  by  law,  to  be  placed. for  such  periods  of  time  as  he  thinks  expedient, 
in  the  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  other  suitable  situation  pro- 
Tided  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority  conferred  by  section  twelve. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  towns  where  this  evil  exists, 
to  make  such  by-laws  as  are  provided  for  in  section  twelve,  above 
quoted,  and  insist  upon  their  enforcement.  On  this  subject  the 
Supervisor  of  Saco,  remarks : 

"It  is  very  important  that  something  should  be  done  which  shall  bring  into  our 
different  village  schools  the  large  number  of  children  and  youth,  that  are  now  spend- 
ing their  time  in  idleness  and  vice.  They  will  very  soon  be  of  an  age  to  exercise  the 
right  of  suffi*age,  and  to  aid  in  controlling  the  rights  and  privileges  which  an  intelli- 
gent and  moral  community  justly  hold  so  sacred.  Very  soon  they  are  to  become  the 
&thers  and  m^hers  in  another  generation,**  and  will  give  to  society  a  tone  and 
oharacter,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  corresponding  to  their  own. 

The  Supervisor  of  Cornville  makes  an  estimate : 

'*  I  find  that  the  whole  number  of  days  of  absence  during  the  past  year  has  been 
about  4,680,  which  is  more  than  twelve  years^  time  that  has  been  lost  to  the  schol- 
ars of  this  town  in  a  single  year.  Is  there  any  justifiable  cause  for  so  much  absence? 
Sickness  does  not  account  for  it,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  most  cases  it  was 
unnecessary.    A  reform  is  needed  in  this  matter." 

The  Agricultural  College. 

Among  the  movements  promising  a  new  ijnpetus  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  we  should  hail  with  pleasure  the  recent  action 
of  the  national  legislature. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  amid  the  pressing  war  duties 
devolved  upon  Congress  at  its  last  session,  time  was  found  to 
mature  and  enact  so  many  measures  of  public  utility  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace.^.  Among  these  is  the  act  to  provide  for  agricultural 
and  scientific  education  in  the  several  "States  of  the  Union.  By 
this  act,  a  grant  of  public  lands,  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for 
each  member  of  Congress  under  the  new  apportionment,  is  made 
to  each  State  which  shall  accept  it  with  the  annexed  conditions, 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  President's  signature,  July  2, 
1862.  To  secure  the  benefits  of  this  appropriation,  action  must  be 
taken  by  the  Legislature.  As  the  time  for  the  commencement  of 
the  session  approaches,  it  is  well  that  the  subject  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  and  their  representatives. 
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Under  the  new  apportionment  we  have  seven  members  of  Con- 
gress,— five  Representatives  and  two  Senators, — which  givefi,  as 
oar  portion  of  this  magnificent  grant,  two  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand acres.  The  nominal  value  of  these  lands  is  $1.25  per  acre,  or 
$262,500  in  the  aggregate.  Supposing  the  whole  to  be  worth  but 
one  dollar  per  acre,  we  have  the  sum  of  $210,000,  ten  per  cent,  of 
which  may  be  expended  for  building  sites  and  experimental  farms. 
The  remainder  is  to  be  funded  in  the  securest  manner ;  the  interest 
to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  college  or  colleges,  which  may  be 
put  in  operation. 

Allowing  for  any  contingencies  which  may  arise,  if  we  estimate 
the  entire  fund  at  $200,000,  and  deduct  ten  per  cent,  for  sites  and 
farms,  we  have  $180,000  to  be  invested.  Suppose  this  to  yield  an 
interest  of  five  per  cent.,  the  minimum  contemplated  by  the  act, 
we  shall  have  an  annual  income  of  $9,000  with  which  to  conduct 
the  operations  of  the  college. 

ThVleading  purpose  for  which  this  appropriation  is  made,  is 
declared  to  be  "to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts," — "  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics." 
The'  clause  providing  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  not  be 
limited  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  studies,  is  a  very  wise  one. 
Thus  restricted,  it  would  have  failed  to  confer  upon  the  community 
the  full  benefits  of  which  it  is  capable.  On  the  basis  now  pro- 
vided,— in  the  pecuniary  fund,  and  in  the  liberal  course  of  study 
which  may  be  adopted, — we  may  build  up  an  institution  of  which 
the  State  may  be  proud,  and  in  the  benefits  of  which  her  poorest 
sons  may  rejoice. 

It  was  probably  a  well-considered  feature  of  the  act,  that  no  part 
of  the  appropriation  can  be  used  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  proposed  college.  In  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, there  have  been  tpo  many  examples  of  improvident  expendi- 
ture for  mere  externals,  leaving  but  little  means  for  the  weightier 
matters  appertaining  thereto.  To  guard  against  danger  from  this 
source,  the  act  provides  wisely,  if  not  conveniently,  that  the  State 
shall  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  or  otherwise  securing  the  neces- 
sary buildings.  This  will  probably  be  urged  as  an  objection  to 
accepting  the  grant.  A  wise  policy,  however,  will  not  long  weigh 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose  against 
the  magnificent  donation  thus  placed  \^ithin  our  reach.    If  the 
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State  should  hesitate,  in  these  times  of  pressure,  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary appropriation  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  there  are 
other  methods  still  open  to  us.'  Of  the  literary  institutions  now  in 
operation,  there  are  several  which  would  be  very  ready  to  offer  the 
use  of  their  buildings  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  deliberate  wisely, 
and  decide  firmly  to  pursue  a  course  which  will  secure  the  highest 
advantages  of  the  contemplated  measure,  without  regard  to  local 
feeling  or  sectional  or  institutional  interests. 

The  war  is  not  for  always.  Peace  with  her  nobler  pursuits  will 
return  to  us.  We  shall  need  the  best  possible  agencies  to  develop 
oar  resources  and  to  train  our  people  to  the  largest  intelligence  and 
truest  patriotism ;  ai\d  we  should  hail  with  pleasure  the  prospect 
and  the  promise  of  new  facilities  by  which  the  masses  of  our  popu- 
lation may  acquire  the  scientific  and  practical  education  so  essen- 
tial to  our  highest  progress  as  a  great  people. 

EXAICINATION  OF  TeACHEBS. 

There  is  no  point  at  which  we  experience  greater  loss  to  our 
schools,  than  in  the  examination  of  teachers ;  perhaps  I  would 
better  say  in  their  want  of  examination.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
many  committees  entirely  neglect  to  examine  the  candidate,  on  the 
simple  grouad  that  they  "  do  not  deem  it  necessary  ";  or  if  they 
make  an  examination,  it  is  in  form  only.  There  is  little  thorough 
testing  of  the  teacher's  qualifications  ;  or  if  satisfied  of  his  incom- 
petency they  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  a  certificate. 
On  this  point  the  committee  of  Norridgwock  remark  in  their  report : 

"  We  refoaed  certificates  to  about  one  third  of  the  applicants  fbr  the  summer 
schools,  and  believe  that  we  thereby  essentially  benefited  the  schools.  It  doubtless 
seemed  hard  to  those  who  were  rejected,  and  was  as  disagreeable  to  us  as  to  them ; 
but  it  would  have  been  harder  for  the  districts  to  endure  unqualified  instructors,  and 
we  are  sure  the  town  will  be  satisfied  when  we  tell  them  that  we  have  never  rejected 
one  who  could  thoroughly  explain  fractions.'* 

A  like  faithfulness  everywhere  would  produce  like  benefits. — 
More  care  on  the  part  of  committees  is  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
qualified persons  from  occupying  the  teacher's  desk.  What  avails 
it  that  teachers  seek  to  Qualify  themselves  better  for  their  work,  if 
employment  is  given  so  indiscriminately  to  the  incompetent  and 
to  the  well  qualified  alike. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  work 
of  self  preparation,  among  teachers,  by  introducing  the  system  of 
gpraded  certificates  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  States.  Let 
the  Statute  prescribe  a  definite  course  of  study,  for  the  primary 
8ch<^ls.  Let  candidates  be  examined  in  these  studies,  and  if  found 
thoroaghly  qualified,  let  them  receive  a  certificate  of  the  primary 
grade.  Teachers  with  certificates  of  this  grade  might  be  entitled 
to  instruct  in  the  summer  schools  in  the  country  towns,  and  in  the 
lowest  department  of  graded  schools.  Let  a  higher  course  be 
prescribed  for  grammar  schools.  Let  teachers  who  pass  a  satis- 
fectory  examination  in  these  branches,  receive  a  certificate  of  the 
grammar-school  grade.  This  certificate  might  entitle  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  winter  schools  of  the  country  towns,  09  in  the 
middle  or  grammar  schools  in  a  tri-graded  system. 

Then  for  the  high  schools,  let  a  still  more  extensive  course  of 
study  be  arranged,  with  a  like  examination  and  a  high-school  cer- 
tificate to  the  successful  candidates.  Every  teacher  woul^  thus  be 
prompted  to  make  the  necessary  efibrt  to  obtain  a  high-grade  cer- 
tificate ;  since,  if  he  should  not  obtain  a  school  of  the  higher 
grade,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  testimonial  that  ho  is 
qualified  to  teaeh  one. 

This  measure  would  imply  the  necessity  of  some  plan  of  exami- 
nation a  little  different  from  that  which  is  now  adopted,  at  least 
for  the  higher  grades.  Such  higher-grade  certificates  could  be 
given  by  the  normal  schools,  when  established,  or  by  a  board  of 
county  examiners,  or  by  the  officers  of  some  Academic  institution, 
authorized  for  that  purpose,  or  by  some  arrangement  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  or  County  Superintendent.  "  Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way."  With  the  authority  granted,  a  suitable 
method  could  be  easily  devised. 

Re-organization  Needed. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  covered  by  this  report,  I  find  that  some 
topics  have  been  discussed  less  fully  than  their  importance  may 
seem  to  demand,  and  that  others  which  I  had  intended  to  present 
are  entirely  excluded  by  my  purpose  not  to  exceed  certain  limits, 
deemed  proper  in  the  cirqfimstances. 

But  I  cannot  close  my  report  without  expressing  the  conviction, 
based  upon  the  observation  and  reflection  which  my  duties  have 
forced  upon  me,  that  our  schools  cannot  reach  the  perfection  and 
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eflSciency  which  they  might  attain,  until  our  educational  system 
is  revised  and  important  changes  and  improvements  made.  Our 
whole  school-forces  need  re-organizing.  To  use  the  language  of 
military  affairs,  w^  have  an  abundance  of  men  and  materials,  but 
no  sufficient  authority  is  vested  in  any  officer  or  set  of  officers  to 
direct  their  movements  with  energy  in  the  grand  march  to  educa- 
tional success.  We  need  a  more  perfect  system  of  supervision 
and  control  in  all  departments  of  the  service.  The  school  laws 
need  a  careful  revision,  with  the  introduction  of  some  new  features, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  progressive  age.  I  am  aware  that  many 
people  deprecate  changes  in  the  school  law  and  school  manage- 
ment. They  say  "the  old  system  is  good  enough.  Let  well 
enough  alone.  It  served  our  fathers  well,  it  answered  for  us,  and 
will  do  well  enough  for  our  children."  To  which  I  reply,  that  I 
am  myself  opposed  to  all  rash  and  untested  measures.  But  the 
art  of  education,  like  the  art  military,  is  progressive.  With  cer- 
tain great  principles  in  each  which  are  unchangeable,  there  are 
new  methods  of  applying  those  principles,  new  tactics,  new  imple- 
ments. In  the  school  army,  as  in  the  military,  errors  of  movement 
and  management  are  liable  to  be  made,  and  should  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

If  a  system,  or  any  part  of  it,  proves  ill  adapted  to  accomplish 
the  end  desigtied,  let  it  give  way  to  a  better,  if  a  better  can  be 
found.  In  the  brief  history  of  our  present  war,  we  have  had  sev- 
eral re-organizations  of  the  national  army,  demanded  by  some  ill- 
working  of  those  previously  existing.  Still  others,  doubtless,  will 
be  made,  to  correct  evils  not  yet  wholly  overcome. 

Our  school  organization,  as  it  now  stands,  is  defective  in  pro- 
visions for  efficient  and  uniform  superintendence.  Every  squad  of 
our  school  mililia  is  practically  independent  of  every  other,  and  of 
all  superiors.  Each  school  is  managed  very  much,  according  to 
the  particular  ideas  of  its  individual  teacher.  There  is  little  com- 
parison of  systems  and  methods,  with  other  teachers,  and  little 
responsibility  to  the  Superintending  Committee.  In  classification, 
instruction  and  discipline,  there  is  no  uniform  principle  or  practice. 
There  is  no  standard  system  of  tactics.  No  Scott  nor  Hardee  is 
prescribed  as  a  guide.  Each  company  trains  by  itself,  according 
to  the  notions,  better  or  worse,  of  its  omn  captain  or  "orderly." 
Want  of  competency,  skill  or  authority,  prevents  the  committee 
from  exercising  proper  control.  In  fact  there  is  often  a  clashing 
of  authoritieB  between  the  different  officers. 
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Again,  the  committees,  although  made  by  law  responsible  to  the 
town  for  a  proper  report  of  their  oflScial  proceedings,  often  fail  to 
make  one,  and  oftener  fail  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  as  the  law  requires, 
to  the  State  Superintendent.  For  this  neglect  there  is  no  penalty. 
The  Superintendent  has  no  authority  to  enforce  in  any  way  what- 
ever this  reasonable  provision  of  the  law.  All  his  powers  are  ad- 
visory, and  all  the  superintendence  he  can  exercise  is  of  the  nature 
of  inspection  and  report.  lie  may  make  ''  suggestions,''  but  has 
po  right  to  direct  any  course  of  instruction  or  management.  Prom 
the  nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  come  in  personal  contact  with  all 
the  teachers  and  schools.  His  field  is  so  large,  and  other  pre- 
scribed duties  so  numeroiA,  that  the  pleasure  of  examination  and 
supervision  of  individual  schools  is  in  a  great  measure  denied  him. 
I  submit,  then,  that  our  necessities  require  a  modification  of  our 
system,  so  as  to  secure  an  arrangement  something  like  the  follow- 
ing. The  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  have  under 
his  general  supervision,  subject  to  wise  regulations,  all  the  afiairs 
of  public  education  for  the  State.  Ilis  office  at  the  capitol,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties,  should  be  the  center  of  all  the  educational  operations  of 
the  State.  Under  his  direction  and  reporting  to  him,  there  should 
be  in  each  county  or  congressional  district  a  special  commissioner 
of  public  schools,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  each  town  in  his 
circuit,  and  every  school,  if  possible, — hold  meetings  with  the  peo- 
ple, for  friendly  discussion  of  all  school  matters, — conduct  insti-  ' 
tutes  of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  by  friendly  counsel  seek  to 
remove  any  difficulties  arising  between  parents  and  teachers, — 
with  authority  to  settle  certain  matters  which  might  be  referred  to 
him  ;  in  a  word,  to  do  for  each  county  or  district  what  the  State 
Superintendent  cannot  possibly  do  for  all.  These  district  commis- 
sioners would  receive  the  reports  of  the  several  town  committees, 
compare,  condense,  and  arrange  according  to  some  system  issued 
from  the  State  department  of  education,  and  forward  them  to  head- 
quarters for  further  use. 

School  committees,  acting  in  some  sort  under  the  county  or  dis- 
trict commissioner,  should  have  the  entire  control  of  school  afiairs 
in  their  respective  towns,  performing  all  the  duties  now  required 
of  agents,  committees  and  selectmen  together ;  thus  avoiding  the 
conflict  of  jurisdiction,  now  often  existing,  and  securing  something 
like  uniformity  in  school  arrangements  throughout  the  county  and 
State. 
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Teachers  under  the  entire  control  of  one  municipal  authority, 
and  required  to  report  directly  to  the  committee  employing  and 
paying  them,  with  forfeiture  of  pay  as  a  penalty  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law,  would  be  more  careful  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  whether  of  discipline  or  instruction. 

Pupils  would  immediately  feel  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  system 
which  would  give  a  more  thorough  supervision  and  instruction  to 
all  the  schools,  and  bring  each  into  direct  comparison  with  every 
other  school  in  town,  county  and  State. 

Thus  would  every  person  concerned,  pupils,  teachers,  parents, 
and  officers  of  every  grade,  feel  the  impulse  given  to  their  work, 
by  putting  each  into  systematic  rcla€ons  to  every  other  party. 
With  a  wise  administration  of  the  whole  system  by  competent  per- 
sons, such  as  would  be  sought  out  for  the  purpose,  our  school 
army,  now  sadly  "  demoralized''  by  want  of  efficient  and  syste- 
matic discipline,  would  fall  into  the  line,  and  commence  a  more 
earnest  and  cheerful  ''  forward  march.'' 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  scheme  is  no  unconsidered 
"notion."  Its  leading  features  are  now  in  operation  in  some  of 
the  States,  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  the  advantages  of 
it  fully  acknowledged. 

I  do  not  ask  any  action  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  this  change, 
at  the  coming  session.  But  I  desire  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  receive 
a  careful  examination,  and  that  with  other  improvements,  it  may 
be  adopted  and  put  in  operation  in  the  *'  good  time  coming." 

Meanwhile,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  and  an  encouraging 
field  for  the  most  earnest  labors  of  all  school  officers,  of  town  or 
State,  under  the  system  as  it  is.  In  a  time  when  the  attention  of 
the  whole  people  is  so  naturally  absorbed  by  the  condition  of  the 
country,  it  will  require  much  effort,  and  will  be  no  small  thing  ac- 
complished, to  hold  our  public  schools  to  the  point  of  ordinary 
interest  and  efficiency  without  retrogression. 

I  have  made  the  "  suggestions  and  recommendations"  of  this 
report  more  freely  at  the  close  of  three  years'  service  than  might 
have  been  proper  at  an  earlier  day.  Whoever  may  occupy  the 
position  of  Superintendent,  during  the  next  three  years,  will  find 
a  demand  for  his  most  vigoh}us  and  constant  labors,  both  in  the 
office  and  the  field,  in  performing  the  general  and  specific  duties 
required  by  the  statute.  In  these  labors,  always  arduous  and  often 
anappreciated|  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
enlightened  friends  of  popular  education. 
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To  His  Excellency,  Uie  Oovemor  of  Maine, 

and  (he  Honorable  Council: 

Gentlemrn  : — In  compliance  with  a  proviBion  of  the  statate  and 
the  established  usage,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  inspec- 
tion, for  thp  use  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people,  my  Fourth 
Annual  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Maine ; 
being  the  tenth  of  the  series  since  the  creation  of  the  office  of 

Superintendent. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  P.  WESTON. 
GoRHAM,  December  1,  1863. 
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To  ascertain  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  the  progrosa  of  oda- 
cational  affairs  in  the  State,  we  must  inquire  at  several  distinct 
sources  for  the  information  needed.  The  action  of  the  I/Cgislaturo, 
and  the  doings  of  agents  and  commissioners  apptnnted  in  accord- 
ance with  such  action,  the  reported  facts  and  opinions  of  town 
committees,  the  associated  efforts  of  teachers,  and  tlie  observations 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  wo 
are  to  reach  our  conclusions.  These  topics  suggest  some  of  the 
natural  divisions  of  my  report. 

Action  of  Tin?  Lecjislaturk. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Legislalun^  never  forget- 
ting its  character  as  guardian  of  tlie  riglits  and  interests  of  the 
people,  has  not  neglected  to  prr)vide  for  the  support  of  the  public 
srhools.  If  we  have  sometimes  felt  that  this  prime  interest  of  the 
State  has  received  less  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  representa- 
tives  than  it  deserved,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  nevertheless,  in 
the  manifestation,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive public  sentiment  in  matters  of  education. 

Tiie  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  current  political  year 
are  recorded  below,  with  some  explanation  of  their  origin,  and  a 
p'port  of  the  action  taken  in  ac«or<lance  with  their  provisions. 
The  first  of  these  acts,  in  the  order  of  their  passage,  is  entitled, — 
see  Acts  and  Resolves,  p.  211. — An  Act  to  Hecure  the  proper  ex- 
pendUnre  cf  achool  moneys  in  the  Madawaska  Townships.  The  ne- 
cessity of  some  legislation  in  this  direction  was  apparent  to  all 
persons  at  all  conversant  with  the  educational  necessities  of  those 
townships.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  action  which  was 
taken  was  the  petition  of  certain  citizens  of  that  territory  for  an 
ac;ademy,  to  bo  located  somewhere  within  the  French  townships. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  proper  committee,  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  a  greater  necessity  of  the  citizens  residing  in 
said  townships,  was  a  better  system  of  public  schools.  Represen- 
tations were  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  scho.ols,  and  other 
persons  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  school  affairs  of  these 
towns  were  suffering  from  want  of  intelligent  management,  and 
that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  through  some  special  legislation. 
The  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  representatives  from  the  northenj 
portion  of  the  State,  specially  interested  in  the  education  and  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  French  settlers,  and  a  bill  was  prepared, 
the  essential  features  of  which  were  retained  in  the  following  act : 

An  act  to  sucurc  the  proper  expenditarc  of  suhool  moneys  in  the  Madawaska  town- 
ships. 

WuERKAS,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support 
ofschoolii  in  Madiwa^ka  territory,  so  called,  are  not  expended  iu  such  a  manner  an 
to- promote  tlio  educiitlon  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  are  of  French  origin  ;  and 
whereas  no  essential  iuiprovemcnt  in  this  regard  can  be  expected  so  long  as  the 
present  management  continaes;  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoUse  qf  Representatives  in  Legislature  assent- 
tledt  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  common  schools  is  hereby  authorised  to  make 
oureful  examination  into  the  educational  condition  of  the  Madawaska  townshipH, 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  are  included  in  that  portion  of  the  state,  lying 
north  of  (he  south  line  of  township  G  in  the  first  range,  L  in  the  second  range,  and 
tfevcoteen  in  the  third  to  the  ninth  ranges  inclu::ivo;  and  he  shall  annually  appoint 
an  agent  whoso  duty  it  shall  be  to  expend  under  his  direction  all  funds  that  may  Iw 
due  said  territory  or  granted  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  schools  therein,  in  tho 
manner  hereinafter  provided.  • 

Stot.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  furnish  to  such  agent 
on  the  first  day  of  .June,  a  list  of  the  number  of  scholars  returne<l  from  each  town- 
ship in  said  territory,  and  if  any  township  shall  have  failed  to  make  its  returns  at 
that  time  or  sh.vll  have  made  a  return  which  is  apparently  erroneous,  the  said  agent 
shall  himself  ascertain  tho  re(]uislte  facts  and  make  a  return  of  the  cliiKlren  in  suoh 
townships  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twf!nty-4>ue  years  and  communicate  the  same 
to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Skct.  3.  Slid  agent  shall  establish  schools  at  such  point  or  points  in  eaoh 
township  as  to  give  to  the  inhabitints  thereof  the  benefit  of  its  proportion  of  ^ucli 
moneys  aocordino;  to  the  number  of  scholars  belonging  in  each.  But  if  from  any 
cause  a  school  cannot  be  opened  in  any  township  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
ocsa,  then  such  a  portion  of  the  money  as  belongs  to  Mild  township  shall  be  cxpendeil 
at  such  nearest  points  as  will  be  most  likely  to  srcure  the  object  intended  by  this 
act. 

Skct.  4.  In  townships  where  districts  arc  regularly  organized,  especially  in 
those  settlements  where  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  speak  the  English  language,  the 
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agent  may  in  his  diaoretion  allow  their  portion  of  the  school  money  to  be  expended  by 
the  distriot  ag^nt  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  he  shall  encourage  the  forniation  of  dis- 
tricts and  the  raising  of  money  by  the  inhabitants  for  school  purposes  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  school  management  prescribed  by  the  statutes  as  fast  as  they  can 
understand  and  apply  the  same. 

Bbct.  6.  The  superintendent  shall  select  such  books  as  may  be  needed  in  teaob- 
Ing  the  children  the  elements  of  the  English  language,  and  no  school  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  the  funds  of  the  state  in  which  tliat  language  is  not  made  a  prominent 
p«rt  of  the  instruction. 

SsCT.  6.  The  said  agent  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powers  as  arc  now 
exercised  by  both  the  superintending  school  committee  and  school  agents,  except 
in  the  districts  aforesaid,  in  which  ho  may  judge  it  expedient  to  allow  the  local 
agents  or  committees  to  exercise  the  statute  jurisdiction.  He  shall  require  the 
teachers  to  keep  a  record  of  such  facts  connected  with  their  schools  as  arc  required 
by  law  of  teachers  of  other  schools,  and  such  other  ficts  as  he  may  deem  necessary,- 
and  return  the  same  to  him  at  such  times  as  he  may  require  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
October  annually,  he  shall  make  full  returns  of  all  his  doings  and  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  several  schools  under  his  supervision  to  the  state  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Sbct.  7.  The  agent  shall  draw  from  the  state  ti'easury,  irrespective  of  tlie  pay- 
ment of  any  state  tax,  the  amount  of  money  due  the  several  townships  for  school 
purposes,  including  the  interest  on  the  surplus  fund,  aAer  the  apportionment  in 
July,  and  shall  render  to  the  governor  and  council  in  December  annually  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  same  to  be  au<iito<l  and  approved  by  them  ;  and  before  said  agent  shall 
be  authorized  to  r«ceivo  any  money  from  the  troisury,  he  shall  execute  a  bond  to 
the  State  to  the  sat<sfaotion  of  the  governor  and  council,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
expenditure  of  all  funds  received  by  him. 

Sect.  8.  Su?h  agent  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  his  services  and  expenses 
in  such  sum  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  approve,  to  bo  paid  from  the  treasury 
on  the  governor's  warrant. 

Sbct.  9.  Al>  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed; 
and  this  act  sh^ll  take  effect  on  approval  by  the  governor. 

In  accordance  with  tho  provision  of  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
the  Superintendent  visited  the  towrisliips  aforesaid,  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  and  made  such  examination  as  he  was  able  to  make  in 
the  time  which  could  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  "  into  the  educar 
tional  condition  and  wants  "  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  ncces- 
Bary  to  give  minute  details  of  the  facts  which  came  to  his  knowl- 
edge in  that  investigation,  as  thb  subject  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  agent,  presented  below. 

Commencing  at  the  plantation  of  Ilamlin,  on  the  extreme  north- 
east boundary  of  the  State,  I  followed  up  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  St.  John,  through  the  plantations  of  Van  Buren,  Grande 
Isle,   Madawaska,  Dionne,  Daigle,  Fort  Kent,  St.  John  and  St. 
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Francis,  all  lying  upon  the  river.  Wallagrass,  south  of  Fort  Kent, 
in  range  XVII.,  and  four  other  townships  in  the  same  range,  lying 
east  of  it,  but  not  named,  are  included  in  the  territory  covered 
by  this  act.  Eagle  Lake  Plantation,  south  of  Wallagrass,  on 
the  Aroostook  road,  is  largely  settled  by  the  French  people,  and 
should  be  included  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  aa  amend* 
ment.  With  this  addition,  the  territory  embraced  in  the  French 
settlements,  so  called,  would  comprise  fifteen  townships  or  planta- 
tions. 

My  investigation' disclosed  the  fact  that  many  of  these  planta- 
tions had  lost  their  organization,  and  have  no  legal  school  officers  of 
any  kind.  Some  districts  had  kept  up  a  form  of  organization,  while 
others  had  failed  to  do  even  this.  Some  plantations  had  voted  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  none,  I  think,  had 
ever  collected  any  money  for  this  purpose.  They  have  relied 
wholly  upon  the  Bank  tax  and  other  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
State.  But  even  these  appropriations  have  not  always  been  care- 
fully applied  to  school  purposes ;  while  in  some  plantations  no 
money  had  been  received  from  the  State  for  one  or  two  years, 
through  some  mismanagement  of  parties  intrusted  with  the  business 
of  drawing  it. 

Very  few  school  houses  were  found.  Most  of  the  schools,  such 
as  they  are,  have  been  kept  in  private  houses, — in  many  cascs^ 
certainly,  "  under  difficulties."  The  few  schools  which  I  found  in 
operation,  were  sustained  by  funds  already  received  from  the 
State,  or  by  private  contributions,  and  were  very  primitive  in  all 
their  arrangements.  Most  of  them  were  confined  to  some  rude 
attempts  to  read  the  French  language,  in  the  use  of  books  quite 
too  difficult  fur  any  children  to  comprehend.  I  found  a  desire 
almost  universally  expressed  by  the  people,  to  have  schools  estab- 
lished in  which  their  children  could  learn  the  English  language 
with  the  French.  The  priests  whom  I  consulted.  Messieurs 
?vfcGuirk  of  Madavvaska,  Suerron  of  Dionne,  and  L'lliver  of  Van 
Buren,  all  professed  an  interest  in  this  movement  to  make  their 
schools  more  efficient,  and  promised  their  cooperation  with  the 
agent  who  should  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

1  expected  to  find  some  opposition  to  the  measure,  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  would  thus  be  relieved  from  the  care  of  school 
afiairs  and  the  disposing  of  school  funds.     But  on  consultation 
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with  the  leading  citizens  of  all  the  townships,  I  found  a  very  gen- 
eral acquiescence  in  the  measure,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
whole  matter  could  be  better  managed  in  the  hands  of  some  suita- 
ble and  responsible  person,  as  required  by  the  new  law. 

Of  the  several  gentlemen  named  for  the  position,  no  one  seemed 
to  unite  so  many  qualifications  for  the  place  as  Col.  David  Page, 
for  many  years  a  resident  at  Fort  Kent,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  people  throughout  the  whole  territory.  He  wa^  accordingly 
appointed  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  entered  upon  his  duties,  after 
giving  bonds  as  the  act  requires,  "  for  the  faithful  expenditure  of  all 
funds  received  by  him."  His  account  of  moneys  received  and  ex- 
pended, as  audited  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.  His  report  of  the  condition  of  the  scliools  is  here- 
with presented.  The  special  circumstances  in  which  this  report 
is  made  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  schools  reported,  justify  me  in 
publishing  Mr.  Pagers  statement  more  in  detail  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  print  the  reports  of  the  ordinary  town  committees. 

Mr.  Page's  Report.. 

(a  compliance  with  the  provision  of  an  act  p.iasc'1  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
session,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  si'ssuro  the  propor  expenditure  of  Mjhool  moneys  in  the 
lliliwask:^  Toj?u^h:p3,"  hiving  been  appoiutei  a^unt  for  the  expenditure  of  such 
faudi,  I  hereby  m  ike  my  report  to  tlie  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

It  may  not  b;j  considorcd  out  of  pl.ice  in  this  report,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
origin  of  what  m.iy  be  cillcd  **  the  .Madawaska  Settlement,"  whroli  embraces  an  ex- 
tent of  seventy-five  miles  upon  the  river  St.  John,  commencing  neu-  the  boundary 
line  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Grand  Falls  of  New  Brunswick,  and  extending  up 
the  river  to  the  St.  Francis  settlement.  The  territory  takes  its  name  from  a  stream 
or  river  which  has  its  rise  in  (he  Tcrab'couata  Lake,  callwl  the  Mada\vju>ka,  and  falls 
into  the  St.  John  at  the  Little  Falls,  upon  the  New  Drunswiok  side,  near  the  center 
of  the  Madawaska  settlements.  It  was  first  settled  by  a  vcmn.int  of  French  fami- 
lies of  the  population  of  Grand  Pre,  (Acadia)  who  were  broken  u;^  by  th  ^  Dritish  in 
the  time  cf  the  French  war,  A.  D.  1755,  and  "scattered  to  the  four  winds.*'  A 
remnant  of  them  fled  to  the  St.  John  and  Bettle<i  a  few  miles  a1)ovo  that  city,  at  a 
pLice  called  Kennebcckasis,  and  there  remained  for  aibout  tirenty-five  years.  When 
General  Howe's  forces  were  driven  from  Boston  by  Washington,  in  the  time  of  the 
Amerioin  revolution,  they  sailed  to  St.  John,  where  they  were  disbamJed.  They 
were  suffprei  to  encroich  again  upon  this  devoted  people,  who  ag\iu  loft  their  homes 
and  fled  up  tho'rivcr  to'a  point  above  the  Grand  Falls,  where,  as  they  said,  *'  Brit- 
ifth  vessels  couM  not  follow  them.'*  They  settled  at  Madawaska.  This  first  settle- 
ment consisted  of  some  eight  or  ten  families.  liater,  others  followed.  It  has  been 
aboat  eighty-five  ycai-s  since  the  first  pioneers  penetrated  this  forest.  Many  of  the 
descendants  of  tlte  Acidians  arc  inhabitants  of  Midiwask;!.  T^vo  of  these  des^en- 
cUats,  Firmiu  ThiboJcau  and  the  widow  Forney,  are  each  U7  years  of  a^^e, — the  old- 
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est  in  tbc  settlement    The  most  numerous  part  of  the  population  are  Canadianfl^ 
who  came  across  the  wilderness  from  the  river  St.  Ljiwrence,  a  distance  of  cight]f 
miles.   They  came  upon  snow-shoes  and  hauled  their  children  and  tlK-cts  upon  hand- 
sleds.     For  many  years,  the  nearest  place  from  which  these  people  could  obtain  tbe 
indisj>ensible  necessaries  of  life,  was  Riviere  de  Loup,  upon  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  eighty 
miles  distant,  and  Frederickton,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  castwaid.     Such  it 
the  origin  of  the  Madawaska  settlement.     They  were  here  shut  out  from  the  world — 
for  many  years  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest,  and  enduring  nil  the  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  such  seclusion.     The  population  upon  the  American  side  is 
now  about  five  thousinl,aU  French,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  at  St. 
Francis",  Fort  Kent,  and  Violette  Brook  (Van  Burcn.)     It  is  not  remarkable,  then, 
that  this  people,  being  unacquainted  with  our  language,  the  institutions  and  policj 
of  our  government,  possessing  a  religion  different  from  our  otrn,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  old  habits  and  customs,  should  have  felt  on  indifference  to  the  efforts  of 
the  State  to  improve  their  condition  by  introducing  our  l:ingu:ij;e  among  them.     So 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  the  school  fund  of  the  State  and  appropriations 
hcretofure  male  for  the  benefit  of  edusation  in  this  settlement,  have  been  of  little 
value  to  the  children.     Wiicre  there  should  have  l)ecn  some  twenty-five  schools  tho 
last  year,  there  has  been  but  one-half  of  that  number,  and  of  very  indifferent  char- 
acter.    Much  of  tlie  money  has  been  drawn  from  the  State  by  agents  in  their  re- 
spective pi  mtations,  and  never  has  been  appropriated  for  schools.     And  when  they 
have  had  s.'hools,  it  would  seem  that  their  main  object  in  procuring  teachri*8  has 
been  to  employ  those  who  would  keep  for  the  least  wages,  reganlhss  of  qualifica- 
tions.    Sue!)  sclinols  are  worthless.     I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  new  plan,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  act  pisse-l  last  winter,  has  created  a  new  interest  among  the  people 
in  re;:];ird  to  sciiools  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.     They  hive  cordially  ct  unrated 
with  me  in  carryini:  out  the  reijuiremcnts  of  the  act.     I  have  estiblishel  in  the  last 
season  twenty-four  selioiils,  under  the  provision  of  the  School  Act.     It  was  impossi- 
ble to  fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of* the  act,  with  re^ird  to  the  English  in- 
Btru:;tion,  on  account  of  the  diffijulty  in  obtaining  competent  teicherj*,  who  had  a 
knowle<lge  of  both  the  English  and  French  language**,  as  very  fow  of  the  pupils  in 
the  French  precincts  CJin  speak  or  understand  the  Englibh. 

The  female  academy  at  St.  Basil,  has  afforded  ipe  essential  service,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  furnished  most  of  the  teachers  for  the  schools  under  my  charge.  Eighteen  oat 
of  the  twenty-four  employed,  have  received  the  most  of  their  instruction  at  that  in- 
stitution. Fifteen  of  them  are  natives  of  Madawaska.  This  academy  is  situated  on 
the  New  Brunswick  side  of  the  river  St.  John,  about  in  the  center  of  the  Madawtiska 
Settlement,  upon  a  slight  eminence,  about  one  humlred  and  eighty  yanls  from  the 
river — overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  any  where  to  be  seen.  This 
in.«titution  is  under  the  instruction  of  three  Sistci*s  of  Charity.  All  the  useful  and 
ornamental  branches  are  here  t^iught  which  are  regarded  necessary  to  qualify  the 
pupils  for  th*'ir  positions  in  life.  Rev.  Mr.  McGuirk,  of  the  St.  B:isil  Cha|)el,  whose 
parish  extends  on  our  side  of  the  river,  rendered  me  much  service  in  visiting  my 
Bchcoh  in  his  parish,  and  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language. 

The  expenditure  for  the  schools  during  the  season,  will  amount  to  al»out  §1,200. 
Besides  the  amount  drawn  by  these  plantations  from  the  State  School  funds,  there  is 
a  special  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars  derived  from  tho  surplus  revenue,  the  inter- 
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ert  of  whicrb — ^three  huodred  dollars — is  now  to  be  aunually  distributed  among  these 
townships.  Thus  the  State  is  not  directly  taxed  fur  the  support  of  the  Madawaska 
idbools ;  which  receive  only  their  share  of  the  interest  of  the  public  school  fund, 
and  the  interest  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund. 

It  may  be  proper  to  explain  here  the  origin  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund,  so  called. 
In  1888,  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  difficulties,  the  State  emf  loyed  Philip 
Oreely,  Esq.,  to  tike  the  census  of  Midawaska.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  the  Province  authorities  arrested  and  comi>ellcd  him  to  desist, 
when  he  had  completed  only  about  one-half  of  the  census,  lion.  Asa  Rcdlngton, 
<mr  State  trea<»urer  at  that  time,  whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  United  States 
nrplus  revenue  in  the  towns,  plantations  and  unorganized  territories,  according  to 
tbe  number  of  the  inhabitants,  rei^pectively,  the  census  of  this  territory  being  in- 
eomplcte,  computed  Ihe  inhabitants  at  2,OJ0,  whicli  would  give  Madawaska  G,000. 
He  made  a  record  upon  the  margin  of  the  treasury  book  at  the  time,  **  six  thousand 
iallan  dur  Mudawat^ka.**  Aud  there  it  rcmaincil  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  until 
1861.  The  undersigned  had  the  honor  of  representing  this  district  in  that  year,  and 
caused  the  matter  to  be  brou;ibt  before  the  Lo^ri^iiiture.  In  coiiyideration  of  the 
Sfiate*8  liberal  appropriations  and  donations  lioretoCore,  it  was  agreed  that  only 
$5,000  should  be  "^et  apart  and  remain  in  the  treasury  as  a  special  scliool  fund,  the 
interest  uf  whiHi  should  l)e  expended  for  tlie  benefit  of  scliools  in  Madawaska  Tcrri- 
tor}*.  I  am  indebted  to  Judge  Rcdington  for  hia  assistance  before  the  Judiciary 
Commit iei;  of  the  Legislature  in  showing  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  iiitcr(.st  ut  tliis 
fund  not  having  been  expended  last  year,  the  interest  of  two  years  became  available 
for  school  purposes  this  year. 

Twenty- two  of  th<\'?e  schools  had  closed  on  or  near  the  first  of  November  ;  only 
one,  that  in  Van  Buren,  ntiil  remaining  in  session. 

Wherever  the  inhabitants  have  manifostei  a  dtslrc  fi)r  schools  in  their  respective 
districts  and  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  required  regulations,  T  have  established 
them. 

Thk  Schools. 

The  sell  ml  at  St.  Francis,  fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Kent,  has  been  taught  by  Miss 
Mary  Wilky  if  Patten;  coi  nitncirg  the  Clh  cf  July  and  ckning  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, making  hixtcen  wf<  lis.  Tlii:*  is  a  small  school,  the  inhabitants  being  **  few  and 
far  between,'*  moht  of  them  speaking  the  Knglii^li  language.  Tliis  district  h.'is  had 
more  than  an  average  advantage  of  tlie  s;;l»ools  up  tlie  river,  having  cnil)raoed  the  op- 
portunitii'S  oftvird  thei-i,  bfi^ilerf  subiicribihg  .v:.i.Mwhxt  libor.illy  from  their  private 
inean^«.  Th.n  sjh<;t'l  his  had  twiMiJy-scven  s.'h-.lar.s/avorai^'.ng  fil'tecn.  All  studied 
English  authorj?.  The  conimon  bran^^.hf.-s  of  Readirrj,  Writing,  Avithnu'tic  antl  Geog- 
raphy were  the  piinci^'d  .Ktulies.  Muh  Will»7  has  had  c)ns^h:rablo  exporii-'nco  in 
tcHch:!»g,  and  ma:Io  Iicirilf  quite  useful  in  this  school.  About  all  the  i)upi!s  read 
well  and  a  few.ex-el  in  that  u-<oful  branch.  There  are  three  districts  in  Fort  Kent, 
in  all  of  wliieh  schooU  have  bec-fj  established  during  tlie  p:ist  summer. 

District  No.  2. 

The  school  at  Fort  Kent,  in  this  village,  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Birllttt.  of  Hanover,  in  this  State,  commencing  June  ICtli  and  closing  the 
81  St  of  Octubcr,  making  twenty  weeks.    The  scholars  have  numbered  about  fifty. 
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averaging  about  furty.  Ncirly  all  the  branches  pursued  in  a  good  ccunti-y  school 
hayc  been  attended  to — such  as  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Grammar,  History,  Or- 
ography, Botiny  and  French;  also  one  pupil  in  Latin,  Algebra  and  Buokkeeping. 
Exerci&es  in  Declaiming  and  Composition  were  attended  to.  The  pupils  general^ 
under  Miss  B.irtlett'd  charge  have  made  good  profici'incy,  and  wuuld  compare  wdl 
with  almost  ^any  country  school  in  the  State.  Miss  Bartlett  is  an  accompliBhed 
scholar,  and  has  a  superior  faculty  of  governing  her  school,  and  comtnauding  dot 
respect  at  all  times  from  her  pupils.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  school  are  AmericaiiB; 
the  rest  are  French.     All  speak  the  English  language  readily. 

The  school  in  District  No.  1,  in  Fort  Kent  is  quite  small,  as  the  population  it 
sparse.  It  was  taught  by  Miss  Is;ibella  Hunniwell  of  St.  Francis.  Sixteen  scholars 
in  attendance,  averaging  twelve.  There  was  a  school  in  this  district  the  last  year; 
and  the  chidren,  althou;j;h  quite  small,  re^id  and  spell  (^uite  well,  and  have  made  fiur 
proficiency  under  Miss  llunuiwi-irs  instruction.  This  school  commenced  July  IStlk 
and  close<l  October  3l8t,  making  sixteen  weeks. 

The  school  in  District  No.  3  was  taught  by  Mile.  Amelia  Sirois  of  Dionne  Plantatioii; 
commenced  July  0th  and.ch)sed  October  Hist,  making  seventeen  we<ke.  Soholan 
averaging  twenty — all  French.  This  is  the  first  school  they  have  evir  hud  in  the 
District.  Sixteen  have  studied  English.  This  school  has  been  well  managed  by 
Mile.  Sirois  and  the  pupils  have  made  good  improvement.  Many  of  them  can  read 
quite  well  and  are  orderly  arivl  rcypcclful. 

The  schold  in  St.  John  Plantation  has  been  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Mary  Kamscy; 
commenced  July  liOth  and  having  kept  eight  weeks,  closed  on  account  of  a  prevailing 
sickness  amongst  the  children.  .  The  population  of  this  plantation  is  quite  small  and 
Bcatterel  and  the  school  consequently  small.  Twelve  s^'.holars  in  attcnd.inee,  aver- 
aging 10.  All  wf^c  of  Ainori:;in  pircnts  and  pursued  ETigll-.h  htulics.  This  school 
has  In  I  cons'idjr.ible  trainin »  heretofore  and  the  scholiis  compare  favorably  with 
other  schools  in  the  ''ountry.  Kradinjr,  Writing,  Spelling,  Oco;;rnphy  and  Grammar 
were  attended  to  with  good  improvement,  and  the  teacher  ac(|«iltted  herself  with 
ability.  iJ.oks  ueil,  wore  the  First,  Second,  and  Tliii-d  Progrcysive  Readen*,  and^ 
GreenleafH  and  Emerson's  Aritmetics. 

There  h.i\e  been  two  sjliools  in  Walliigrai<s  Plan tjition,  the  first  they  ever  had. 
The  one  kept  by  Mile.  Snphic  Mirtin  ol  Dionne  Plantation,  h.id  ihiity-iiizht  scholars, 
aNcraging  twenty.  Ten  stuliod  English  and  made  fair  pr('rni<'ucy.  This  school 
commenced  July  20th  ;  cKwd  .Octc^bor  r)lst.  Miss  Murtin  altl!-»ujrh  having  had  but 
a  limite«l  opportunity  lo  aojuire  a  knowlcdtre  of  the  Kngiish  language,  has  given 
good  satisfaction,  and  has  governed  her  scluMd  sueceshfully. 

The  other  s;;li(.(  1  has  been  nianiittl  by  a  Mllo.  Solome  Caren.  I  cannot  dvemuch 
atoiuiit  of  thi^  K'hdol;  the  tcaihor  not  understanding  a  word  of  J]!iglijh.  The  fact 
was,  I  could  obtain  no  nioro  Er^/liah  IcarherK^  ;ind  the  di?:tri«;tl)Ling  dcsiro'is  of  hav- 
ing a  sehc'l,  I  allowed  them  to  take  it  inti)  th'.'lr  own  hand.^  :-.nd  em]>!oy  a  French 
teacher.  This  is  tlic  only  ea.'^e  of  the  kind  in  the  twcnty-f -ur  sjhooli>.  This  school 
had  twenty-eight  scholars,  avmring  fifteen,  who  I  «nd»»r?trtnd  made  some  improve- 
ment in  French.     Commenced  July  6th,  closing  September  5th,  making  nine  weeks. 

The  schocd  at  the  St.  Luce  Chapel,  Dionne  Plantation,  has  been  instructed  by  Miss 
BidJic  Ncdoau  of  Fort  Kent.  Commencevl  June  1st;  closed  \)jtober  Ist; — making 
livtnty  weeks.     Number  of  scholars,  tiihiy-threc — averaging  twenty-five.    Thirteen 
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itiidied  Eoglish.  All  ooald  read  withoat  spelling — some  flacntly.  Reading,  Wrii- 
jJBg,  Spelling  and  Arithmetic,  were  the  piincipal  studies.  This  school  has  been  well 
■ADaged,  and  the  pupils  have  made  fair  improvement.  This  district  has  hai  con- 
■domble  schooling  for  many  years  past,  under  French  management ;  but  no  progress 
kM  been  made,  heretofore,  in  the  English  langua  re. 

The  next  school  below  the  chapel  was  under  the  government  of  Mile.  Philomin 
fiiois  of  Dionne  Plantation.  Had  thirty-five  scholars— all  French;  averaging 
twenty-five.  Eighteen  studied  English.  The  school  has  been  well  m.-inaged,  and 
kM  made  good  improvement.  This  is  the  first  school  that  they  have  ever  had  in  the 
diBtrict.  Many  of  them  read  and  spell  quite  well  in  English.  Deportment  of  the 
wfaool  good.  All  commenced  in  the  alphabet.  Although  quite  young  and  incxperi- 
CBoed,  much  credit  is  due  to  the  instructress  fur  the  good  order  and  deportment  of 
the  school  under  her  charge. 

The  school  below  this,  some  three  miles  above  the  '*  Little  Falls,'*  was  kept  by 
mie.  Ellen  Sirois  of  Dionno  Plantation.  This  school  commi  need  July  18th  and  closed 
Oqtober  3l8t — making  eighteen  weeks.  Number  of  scholars,  twenty-four — averaging 
twenty.  Five  in  English.  Reading  and  Spelling  have  been  their  princip:il  studies. 
Although  this  is  their  first  school,  those  in  English  could  read  passably  well.  The 
iMcher  was  bat  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  her  opportunity  fur  improvement  had  been 
limited.  Still,  the  pchool  has  been  under  good  subjection.  Room  small  and  bad, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  as  it  was  in  a  dwelling-house. 

The  next  school  below  this  in  Dionne  Plantation  (opposite  '*  Little  Falls*')  was 
wnder  the  instruction  of  Mile.  Philomin  Babbin  of  Edmonston  (Little  Falls),  which 
eommenoed  July  Cth  and  closed  October  81st — making  eighteen  weeks.  Thirty  schol- 
ars were  in  attendance— j-^verage  number,  twenty-eight.  Twenty-three  attended  to 
English  studies;  seventeen  in  writing.  The  common  branches,  such  as  Reading, 
Writing,  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Geography,  were  taught  in  this  school  with 
wnosually  good  results.  Many  of  the  scholars  read  English  quite  fluently,  and  write 
handsomely.  This  school  fur  years  past  has  had  considerable  French  training,  but 
wtrj  little  of  English  until  this  year.  Altogether,  the  deportment  of  this  school  has 
been  unusually  good ;  and  the  constant  attendance  of  the  pupils  and  interest  taken 
bj  the  parents  in  this  district,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  teacher  has  been 
appreciated.  Miss  B^ibbin  speaks  and  reads  the  Englisii  language  fluently,  which  is 
qoite  an  advantage  over  some  other  teachers,  who  speak  English  quite  indifferently. 
The  school  has  been  held  in  an  unpleasant  room  in  a  dwelling-house,  although  spa- 
eicms  and  somewhat  convenient. 

The  next  school,  a  mile  and  a-half  below  this,  in  Madawaska  Plantation,  has  been 
wader  the  instruction  of  Mile.  Louise  Ganghon  of  St.  Basil,  N.  B.,  commencing  June 
16th  and  continuing  seventeen  and  a-half  weeks.  Forty  scholars  have  attended  this 
tdiool — averaging  thirty.  Eighteen  pursued  the  English;  twelve  wrote.  This 
■ehool  has  made  fair  improvement  in  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  The  school 
room  was  in  a  dwelling-house,  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable. 

The  next  school  below  this,  in  the  center  of  Madawaska,  and  opposite  the  St.  Basil 
Academy,  in  the  pleasvntest  vicinity  of  Madawaska,  has  been  under  the  instruction 
of  Mile.  Seserene  Thibodeau.  Forty-eight  scholars  in  attendance — ayeraging  thirty- 
eight.  Sixteen  have  made  improvement  in  English.  Twenty-two  write;  six  in 
Arithmetic;  six  in  Geography;  six  in  Grammar.    This  has  been  an  unusually  inter- 
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estiog  school.  The  teacher  was  quite  young,  and  this  her  first  effort.  Not  properly 
▼ersed  in  English  for  an  efficient  teacher  in  that  branch,  but  her  native  talent  and 
energy  combined  to  make  her  services  valuable.  Fourteen  translate  the  French  lan- 
guage quite  well,  and  in  all  the  above  branches  the  school  has  made  uncommon 
proficiency.  The  scholars  have  been  prompt  and  constant  in  attendance.  This  shows 
an  appreciation  of  the  services  of  their  instructress.  The  school  h:i8  been  held  in  a 
room  intended  for  a  granary,  fitted  up  and  made  pleasant  and  convenient  for  the 
BchooL 

The  school  two  miles  below  the  last  named,  in  the  same  plantation,  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  Mile.  Marie  Smith.  Commenced  July  18th;  closed  October  31st — 
making  sixteen  weeks.  Number  of  scholars,  thirty-eight;  average  number,  20. 
Twelve  have  attended  to  English;  eight  write;  nine  read  Ens^lish  quite  passably; 
five  in  Arithmetic;  three  in  Grammar.  In  the  above  named  branches  fair  improve- 
ment has  ^ecn  made.  Very  few  of  the  scholars  ever  attended  school  before.  This 
was  the  first  effort  of  the  teacher,  who,  although  limited  in  English,  has  a  respectable 
education,  and  will  make  a  first  rate  teacher  with  more  experience.  On  the  whole 
the  agent  was  satisfied  with  the  improvement  and  appearance  of  the  school. 

The  next  school  in  Madawaska  was  situated  in  a  back  settlement,  some  three  miles 
from  the  River  road  and  was  kept  by  Mile.  Marie  D* Aigle.  Twenty-six  scholars  were 
in  attendance,  averaging  fifteen.  Only  four  studied  the  English,  four  wrote.  It 
was  the  first  school  ever  attempted  in  the  place;  as  all  the  scholars  commenced  with 
the  alphabet,  much  progress  could  not  be  expected  in  this  school.  At  their  next 
session  better  results  jnay  be  expecteil. 

The  next  school  in  Madawaska  was  in  a  back  settlement  also,  in  an  obscure  valley 
where  no  ray  of  the  knowledge  of  letters  ever  penetrated  until  this  school  was 
opened.  It  was  taught  by  Mile.  Euphemie  D'Aigle  of  Madawaska.  Only  eighteen 
scholars  in  attendance,  averaging  twelve.  Eight  attended  to  the  English  language. 
All  commenced  in  the  alphabet  and  made  fair  improvement.  In  this  and  the  above 
mentioned  school,  the  parents  were  desirous  for  their  children  to  commence  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  competent  teachers  for  the 
English  branches,  I  acquiesced  in  their  wishes  in  part.  Therefore  the  principal 
improvement  was  in  the  French  language,  in  both  of  the  last  named  schooled. 

The  next  school  was  in  GrAnde  Isle  Plantation,  in  Francis  Thibodeau's  district, 
under  the  instruction  of  Master  Joseph  Cyr.  Thirty  scholars  in  attendance,  averag- 
•  ing  twenty.  Seven  in  English,  five  wrote,  throe'in  Arithmetic,  two  in  Geography. 
In  all  the  above  branches  very  good  improvement  was  made,  and  in  some  instances 
the  scholars  excelled.  The  school  appeared  remarkably  well — prompt  and  studious; 
teacher  takes  a  great  interest  in  his  employment,  and  bids  fiir  to  make  an  instruc- 
tor of  superior  excellence.     This  school  commenced  July  Gth,  closed  October  31st. 

The  school  next  below  this  in  Grand  Isle,  is  the  district  of  Paul  Cyr,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mile.  Sophie  Cyr.  This  school  commenced  June  loth  and  closed  October 
81st — making  nineteen  weeks.  Thirty-five  scholars  have. attended  this  school;  aver- 
age number  twenty-seven.     Twenty  have  pursued  the  English  language;  sixteen 

• 

write;  six  in  Arithmetic;  four  in  French  Grammar.  In  all  the  above  branches  the 
school  has  made  excellent  progress.  Twelve  read  English  fluently,  and  a  large  class 
translate  well.  The  English  is  spoken  and  pronounced  quite  accurately,  and  gener- 
ally accented  well.     This  school  has  had  considerable  training  heretofore,  under  the 
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iiBtruction  of  Mile.  Cjr,  who  bedidea  acquirmg  a  pretty  good  French  education  at 
kome,  &t  the  Academy  of  St.  Bjuiil,  has  attended  school  at  the  Houlton  Academy, 
vhere  she  asqairoi  a  very  good  knowledge  of  our  language.  Ilcr  talent  for  teaching 
■akes  her  services  valuable.  The  government  of  this  school  and  deportment  of  the 
loliolars  hive  been  good.  The  efforts  of  the  teacher  have  been  unwearied  in  promot- 
ing the  interest  of  her  pupils,  and  have  been  crowned  with  corresponding  success. 
Uifoommon  interest  has  been  taken  in  this  district  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
wflliDg  to  have  two  districts  merged  into  one.  This  subjected  some  of  the  children 
to  the  necessity  of  walking  nearly  two  miles  to  school,  fur  the  sake  of  having  the 
lohool  prolonged. 

The  next  school  below  this,  some  two  and  a-half  miles,  in  Grand  Isle  Plantation, 
hi8  been  tJiught  by  Mile.  Modesto  Cyr  of  Grand  Isle,  commencing  June  8th  and 
dosing  October  3l8t — making  twenty-four  weeks,  exclusive  of  three  weeks'  vacation. 
Scholars  in  attendance,  thirty-seven — averaging  thirty.  Twenty-two  have  studied 
Boglish;  twelve  write;  twenty  in  Arithmetic;  a  class  in  French  Grammar.  I  antic- 
ipated much  in  the  success  of  this  school,  but  on  examination  it  exceeded  my 
Anticipations.  It  had  more  the  appearance  of  an  American  school  thin  any  of  the 
achoola  in  the  French  Settlements.  In  the  above  branches  the  scholars  acquitted 
themselves  handsomely,  reading  tfnd  pronouncing  ;  ith  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 
A  large  class  translated  well.-  For  exercises  the  teacher  read  Euglibh  scntencen,  and 
her  scholars,  each  having  a  slate  in  hand,  would  write  the  same  sentences  after  her 
in  a  handsome  hand,  accurately  spelling  the  same.  Modeste  has  had  the  same 
advantages  of  education  as  her  sister  Sophie,  named  in  my.  mention  of  the  last 
achooL  This  sshool  has  been  kept  in  a  school-house  recently  erected.  Although 
much  too  small,  it  is  quite  an  improvement  upon  their  former  arrangement — a 
room  in  a  dwelling-house. 

The  next  school,  about  four  miles  below  Mademoiselle  Cyr*a,  taught  by  Philomela 
Dugle,  in  a  small  building,  commenced  July  8th  and  closed  October  31st — making 
aevcnteen  weeks  in  all.  Number  of  scholars,  fifty-four — averaging  forty.  Thirty  in 
English;  twelve  in  Writing;  twenty  in  Arithmetic.  Miss  Daigle  was  unwearied  in 
her  exertions,  and  the  scholars  made  great  improvement  under  her  care.  She  had 
parts  of  two  districts  in  her  school. 

Ab^ut  two  miles  below.  Mile.  Sophie  Sanfasson  commenced  August  10th  and  closed 
October  Slst  Twenty-four  scholars;  average  15.  Twelve  in  English;  two  in  Writ- 
ing This  was  the  first  school  ever  taught  in  this  vicinity.  Groat  praise  is  due  to 
both  scholars  and  teacher.  She  was  active,  energetic  and  persevering,  and  they  were 
atadious  and  obedient 

The  next  school  is  taught  by  Miss  White  at  Van  Buren,  better  known  as  Violette 
Brook.  It  commenced  late  in  August,  and  is  still  in  session.  She  is  a  fine  teacher, 
and  the  scholars  are  making  rapid  strides  under  her  tutelage. 

The  next  school,  five  miles  from  the  above,  was  taught  by  Miss  Esther  Maley,  in 
Hamlin  Plantation.  Commenced  July  20th;  closed  October  14th — muking  in  all 
twelve  and  a-half  weeks.  Twenty-seven  scholars;  average  twenty.  Twelve  in 
English;  six  in  writing.  The  first  ever  taught  there.  It  was  a  hard  task.  The 
room  was  small — but  she  accomplished  her  work  successfully.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  hear  that  some  of  her  *<  little  ones"  walked  two  miles  to  learn  their  alphabet. 
She  speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  her  pupils;  and  I  can  add,  they  appear  to  deserve  it 
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The  last  school  on  the  river,  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Eeegan,  commenced  June  26t1i; 
closed  October  Blst — seventeen  and  a-half  weeks.  Thirty  six  scholars;  average 
twenty.  Fifteen  in  English;  ten  in  Writing;  six  in  Arithmetic.  She  was  unweariciA 
in  her  exertions;  went  early  to  her  task  and  remained  late  with  her  pupils.  She  did 
her  duty  and  whole  duty.  Her  scholars  rewarded  her  efiforts  by  close  applicaUon. 
She  was  highly  appreciated  in  the  vicinity.  This  school  was  one  mile  and  a-haff 
from  the  eastern  boundary  lino  of  the  State. 

The  aggregate  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  the  above  schools  was  seteh 
hundred  and  fifty-seven;  average,  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  In  English, ibar 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  quite  young,  mostJIy 
fh)m  eight  to  fourteen  years  old — a  small  proportion  from  fourteen  to  twenty. 

The  school  houses  are  small  and  poor;  but  six  in  the  whole  territory;  an  indif- 
ferent one  at  St.  John  Plantation,  one  at  St.  Luce  Chapel,  one  in  Madawasko,  partly 
finished,  one  at  Grand  Isle  not  half  large  enough  to  accomodate  the  scholars,  one  at 
Violette  Brook,  a  little  better.  Nearly  all  the  schools  have  been  taught  in  private 
dwellings,  under  many  disadvantages.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  in- 
habitants the  vast  importance  to  them  and  their  children  of  good  school  houses.  Thib 
they  seem  to  understand,  and  will  make  an  effort  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  mentioning 
school  houses,  I  quite  overlooked  one  at  Fort  Rcnl,  just  completed.  The  old  one  had 
always  been  a  bone  of  contention.  A  pleasant  spot  was  selected  to  accomodate  both 
districts.  The  room  is  thirty-eight  by  twenty-four,  walls  twelve  feet  high,  with  thir- 
ty-two desks,  seating  sixty-four  scholars.  It  was  built  by  subscription  at  a  cost 
of  $600. 

I  have  always  been  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  success  of  English  schools  in  the  Mad- 
awaska  territory;  but  the  results  of  the  effort  made  this  year  have  far  exceeded  my 
expectation.s.  The  citizens  express  a  strong  desire  that  the  present  system  may  con- 
tinue. The  scholars,  generally,  have  been  prompt,  mannerly,  attentive  to  their 
studies,  obedient  and  respectful.  I  regard  the  new  measure  as  full  of  promise  to 
this  secluded  people.  When  they  shall  be:ome  so  educated  as  to  understand  our 
laws  and  appreciate  our  governmental  policy,  they  will  doubtless  become  willing 
fenpporters  of  our  republican  system. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  PAGE,  jSi/tnt. 

Fort  Kent,  November  10th. 

Oue  who  reads  the  foregoing  report  of  Mr.  Page,  may  feel  that 
it  is  a  day  of  small  things  with  the  schools  iu  the  Madawaska 
townships.  Let  it  be  the  pleasure,  as  it  certainly  is  the  duty,  of 
the  State,  to  see  that  they  are  improved  and  elevated  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  I  have  only  to  suggest  that  the  inhabitants 
be  required  to  furnish  comfortable  rooms  for  the  schools  which 
may  be  taught  among  them  at  the  State's  expense  ;  and  that  some 
system  of  raising  money  among  themselves,  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
port of  these  schools,  ou%ht  to  be  required  of  them  as  a  condition 
of  their  enjoying  the  advantages  of  public  instruction.     The  citi- 
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zens  of  these  plantations  are  not  without  the  means  to  sustain  this 
important  institution  of  a  free  republic.  But  with  their  views  of 
duty  as  citizens  of  the  State,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  respond 
to  our  efforts  with  all  the  alacrity  which  we  could  desire.  And 
yet,  by  our  patient  continuance  in  well-planned  efforts,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  industrious  and  peaceful  community  upon  our 
northern  border,  will  become,  eventually,  united  with  us  in  all  pub- 
lic interests ;  and  if  not  a  homogeneous  part  and  parcel  of  our 
people,  they  will  at  least  cease  to  be,  as  now,  a  mere  foreign  ele- 
ment in  our  social  organization. 

The  Normal  School  Act. 

The  action  of  the  last  Legislature  upon  the  subject  of  Normal 
Schools  is  justly  regarded  by  the  best  friends  of  popular  education 
as  very  wise  and  timely.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  in 
former  years  to  inaugurate  in  our  own  State  a  system  of  training 
for  common  school  teachers,  similar  to  that  which  has  proved  so 
8ucce>sful  in  other  States  of  the  North.  These  attempts  had 
failed  fn)m  various  causes  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  or 
both  ;  unless  indeed  we  regard  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1860, 
creating  a  Normal  School  in  one  academy  in  each  county,  a  Legis- 
lative success  in  this  interest.  The  practical  results  of  the  meas- 
ure, with  the  limited  means  appropriated  for  working  it,  were  all 
that  was  anticipated  by  those  acquainted  with  the  histor}'^  of  simi- 

.  lar  measures  in  other  States.  It  gave  place,  two  j-ears  later,  to 
an  order  of  the  Legislature,  requiring  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  to  make  certain  inquiries  and  investigations  looking 
tolhe  establishment  of  a  more  efficient  system.  My  last  Annual 
Report  Contained  a  special  report  to  the  Legislature, — as  the  order 
of  the    previous   year   required, — upon    the    inquiries    made,   the 

'  responses  received,  and  the  further  action  thought  necessary  to  be 
taken.  Tin's  report,  in  the  regular  order  of  business,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education.  That  committee,  after  careful 
deliberation  at  several  meetings,  and  after  patient  hearings  in  their 
committee  room,  and  more  publicly  in  the  Hall  of  the  House,  made 
the  following  unanimous  report : 

Report  of  the  Legidaiive  Committee  on  Normal  Sohooh. 

Tlie  Commit  tec  on  Education,  to  which  was  referred  the  mcmoriiil  of  tlio  Trustees 
of  Farintugton  Acad'jmy,  asking  for  aid  in  establishing  a  Normal  School;  also,  the 
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report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  on  the  subject  of  Normal  Schoola; 
have  Iiad  the  sjime  under  consideration,  and  report : 

Your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  requisites  to  the  success 
of  our  public  schools  at  the  present  time,  is  a  larger  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers. 
We  believe  that  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  money  expended  fur  school  purposes, 
is  lost  through  the  incompetency  of  many  of  the  teachers  employed. 

To  prevent  this  great  waste  in  future,  we  look  to  no  single  remedy.  School  officers 
must  keep  a  more  vigilant  watch  at  the  school-house  door  against  the  entrance  of 
unqualifieil  teachers.  Candidates  for  this  important  work  should  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  making  larger  attainments,  if  they  expect  to  find  employment  in 
the  profession. 

But  we  Ix'lieve  that  the  State,  as  such,  has  a  duty  in  the  premises  which  it  cannot 
longer  neglect,  with  justice  to  this  great  public  interest. 

While  the  State  provides  by  law  that  each  town  shall  i*aise  money  for  the  support 
of  public  schools,  according  to  the  population  ;  and  while  it  grants  additional  boun- 
ties, from  the  bank  tax  and  other  funds,  to  aid  in  sustaining  these  schools; — the 
whole  expenditure  for  school  purposes  amounting  to  more  than  !g» 700,000  annually; 
— is  it  right  or  wise  for  the  State  to  neglect  the  most  important  means  of  rendering 
this  expenditure  in  the  highest  degree  copducive  to  the  great  object  for  which  the 
.  money  is  expended  ? 

No  one  doubts  that  we  need  a  large  additional  number  of  well  educated  teachers 
for  our  primary  and  higher  schools.  And  some  may  claim  that  we  have  the  means, 
in  our  academies  and  colleges,  of  supplying  the  demand.  But  while  we  acknowledge 
the  very  important  service  rendered  by  these  institutions,  and  must  look  to  them  for 
similar  service  in  time  to  come,  your  Committee  are  convinced  that  there  is  need  of 
institutions  which  shall  make  it  their  grand  aim  to  train  teachers  for  their  special 
yocation.  Our  academies  and  higher  seminaries  have  their  various  educational  work 
to  accomplish.  They  are  training  young  men  for  college  and  for  the  various  business 
of  life. 

The  teacher,  like  the  student  in  law,  or  medicine,  or  divinity,  needs  an  especial 
training,  for  his  professional  duties.  This  training  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Normal 
Soliool  to  impart.  It  aims  to  teach  men  and  women  the  art  of  teaching.  It  seeks 
to  make  them  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  government ;  tcPim* 
part  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  dealing  with  youthful  minds,  developing  and 
disciplining  their  mental  and  moral  powers  aright.  This  great  work  of  the  teacher, 
the  Normal  School  assumes,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  much  painstaking  and 
special  appliances. 

Normal,  or  training  schools,  arc  not  an  experiment.  They  have  existed  in  Europe 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  in  this  country  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  Prussia  a  Normal  School  was  orgtinized  in  1735.  In  this  country  the  first 
Normal  School  was  opened  ih  July,  1839,  at  Lexington,  Mass.  ;  two  others  were 
opened  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  New  York  followed  with  her  State  Nor- 
mal S(.:huol  in  1845  ;  Connecticut  in  1848  ;  Michigan  in  1810  ;  Rhode  Island  in 
1854  ;  New  .Jersey  in  1855  ;  Illinois  in  1857  ;  Pennsylvania  opeueil  two  schools  in 
18G0-()l  ;  Minnesota  one  ui  I860;  and  Iowa,  in  connection  with  herStatcUniversity, 
established  a  Normal  School  in  1860. 

The  British  Provinces — Canada  East  and  Canada  West,  and  Now  Brunswick,  have 
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•bo  their  Normal  Schools :  those  in  the  Canodas  being  very  liberally  endowed  and 
efficient  institutions. 

The  general  success  of  these  schools  has  been  ample  and  gratifying.  The  testi- 
mony of  school  officers  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  in  response  to  a  circular  issued 
l^  £x-Govemor  Boutwell,  while  Scci'etary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Kduca- 
tion,  was  almost  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  normal  instruction  is 
liaving  a  very  powerful  influence  in  elevating  the  standard  of  instruction  and  im- 
|nt>ving  the  common  schools  of  that  State.  Similar  testimony  is  given  in  response 
to  similar  inquiries  mode  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Tour  Committee  are  therefore  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  Maine  should  put 
herself  upon  a  level  with  other  States,  in  this  respect,  by  inaugurating  at  an  ftarly 
day,  within  her.  own  borders,  a  system  of  instruction  whiah  has  proved  elsewhere 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction. 

With  this  intent  we  submit  the  fallowing  bill. 

GEORGE  B.  BARROWS, /or  the  Committee. 

Accompanying  this  Report  of  the  Committee  was  a  Bill,  which 
with  slight  amendments  made  on  its  passage,  was  enacted  in  the 
following  form : 

An  Act  for  (he  establishment  of  Normal  Schools. 

WuEREAS,  the  interests  of  public  education  are  suffering  by  reason  of  incompetent 
teachers,  and 

Whereas,  normal  schools  have  proved  in  other  States  a  very  efficient  means  of 
fbmishing  teachers  better  qualified  for  their  work. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legislature  assem^' 
bledt  as  follows : 

Sectiox  1.  Three  persons  whom  the  governor  and  council  shall  appoint,  shall 
constitute  a  commission  to  make  the  necessary  investigations,  and  to  locate,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  tlie  governor  and  council,  two  normal  schools,  one  in  the  eastern 
and  the  other  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  at  such  places  as  will  best  suit  the 
public  convenience;  provided,  that  the  citizens  of  such  places,  or  the  trustees  of  any 
institutions  there  existing,  will  furnish  without  expense  to  the  State,  suitable  build- 
ings for  the  instruction  of  two  hundred  pupils  for  the  term  of  at  least  five  years,  and 
provided  that  such  locations  be  not  within  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  city. 

Sect.  2.  Said  schools  are  established  fur  the  purposes  and  shall  be  conducted  upon 
the  principles  herein  set  forth  : 

First — ^They  shall  be  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their 
professional  labors. 

Second — The  course  of  study  shall  include  the  common  English  branches  in  thor- 
ongh  reviews,  and  such  of  the  higher  branches  as  are  especially  adapted  to  prepare 
teachers  to  conduct  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  education  of  their  pupils. 

Third — The  art  of  school  management,  including  the  best  methods  of  government 
and  instruction,  shall  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  daily  exercise  of  said  schools. 

Fourth — Said  normal  schools,  while  teaching  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  great  principles  of  morality,  recognized  by  statute,  shall  be  free  from 
all  denominational  teachings  and  open  to  persons  of  different  religious  connections, 
on  terniB  of  entire  eqoalify. 
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Sect.  3.  The  commissioners  shall  be  guided  in  locating  said  schools  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

First — The  size  and  condition  of  the  buildings. 

Second — The  charoctei*  of  the  community  and  healthfulness  of  the  location. 

Jliird — The  means  of  access  by  railroad  or  otherwise. 

Fourth — Facilities  for  obtaining  board,  and  cost  of  the  same. 

Fifth — Extent  and  character  of  library,  apparatus  and  cabinets  offered  for  the  use 
of  said  schools. 

Sixth — Opportunity  for  experimental  or  model  schools. 

Sect.  4.  The  course  of  study  shall  occupy  two  years  with  suitable  vacations;  and 
togctlier  with  the  terms  of  admission  shall  be  arranged  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council. 

Bect.  5.  Any  students  who  shall  complete  the  course  of  study  prescfibed,  and 
otherwise  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  school,  shall  receive  a  diploma  certify- 
ing the  same. 

Sect.  G.  Applicants  for  admission  to  said  schools  shall  be  sixteen  years  of  age  if 
females,  and  seventeen  if  males,  shall  signify  their  intention  to  become  teachers, 
and  shall  come  under  obligation  to  teach  in  our  own  State  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
in  case  they  i*eceive  the  diploma  mentioned  in  section  five,  two  years,  after  they  shall 
have  graduated;  and  on  these  conditions  shall  be  received  without  charge  for  tuition. 
Kach  pupil  shall  pay  one  dollar  per  session  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  school. 

Sect.  7.  Said  schools  shall  be  put  in  operation  in  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
pixty-thrce,  or  as  soon  {hereafter  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  there- 
for, due  notice  of  the  time  of  commencement  and  the  terms  of  admission  being  given 
in  the  public  newspapers  of  that  section  of  the  State  in  which  said  schools  are  sever- 
ally located,  four  weeks  at  least  before  the  time  of  commencing. 

Sect.  8.  To  sustain  said  schools  during  the  period  of  five  years,  four  half  town-^ 
ships  of  the  public  lands  are  hereby  appropriated;  the  same  to  be  sold  in  whole  or 
in  part  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed  best  by  the  governor 
and  council,  acting  as  a  board  of  trust  and  management  in  the  premises;  and  before 
these  lands  shall  be  sold  they  shall  bo  advertised  six  months  in  a  newspaper  in  Ban- 
gor, Augusta  and  Portland,  then  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder;  and 
the  avails  of  such  sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
normal  school  fund  thus  created. 

Sect.  1).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  act  as 
superintendent  of  the  normal  schools;  to  employ  teachers  and  lecturers  for  the  same 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  council  to  provide  such  apparatus  and  other 
facilities  for  con^iucting  the  operations  of  the  schools  as  may  be  deemed  necessary; 
the  whole  arrangements  to  be  tipproved  by  the  governor  and  council,  who  shall  audit 
all  accounts  for  expenditures  in  this  behalf,  and  draw  their  warrant  for  the  payment 
of  the  same  when  approved. 

SixTT.  10.     This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved  by  the  governor. 

Approved  March  26,  186B. 

Aa  the  date  of  its  approval  would  indicate,  this  act  did  not  reach 
its  final  passage  until  very  near  the  close  of  the  session.  It  was 
deliberately  considered  in  committee,  and  freely  discussed  in  both 
branches.     It  was  warmly  opposed  by  individual  members,  who 
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donbted  the  expediency  of  incurring  any  additional  expenpo  for 
school  purposes  at  this  time,  or  wlio  had  not  full  faith  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Normal  School  instruction.  But  after  an  earnest  discussion 
in  both  houses,  in  which  the  friends  of  the  Bill  met  very  success- 
fully the  objections  raised  against  it,  it  was  passed  to  be  enacted 
by  a  vole  of  thirteen  against  seven  in  the  Senate,  and  sixty-three 
against  twenty-nine  in  the  House.  These  decisive  majorities  indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  the  time  has  fully  come  for  an  energetic 
movement  in  this  direction. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  all  that  leading  friends  of  the 
measure  could  desire,  but  all  that  it  was  thought  practicable  to 
secure  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  present 
demands  upon  our  resources.  We  regard  it  as  especially  favor- 
able to  the  securement  of  this  object,  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  are  still  at  the  State's  disposal ;  and  that  the  conviction  so 
widely  prevails  that  no  better  use  can  be  made  of  these  lands  than 
to  devote  the  avails  of  their  sale,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  great 
work  of  public  education. 

The  committee  who  were  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
bill,  will  not  object  to  my  saying  that  the  structure  of  some  of  its 
clauses,  and  the  substance  of  some  of  its  provisions  were  some- 
what damaged  by  hastily  inserted  amendments  after  it  left  their 
hands.  Yet  the  Act  may  be. regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  judicious 
in  its  provisions,  and  well  adapted  to  secure  a  measure  so  long  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  the  best  success  of  our  Common  Schools. 

As  provided  in  section  first  of  this  Act,  Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  make  the  necessary 
investigations  and  to  locate  the  proposed  schools,  on  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Act.  Messieurs  Philip  Eastman  of  Saco, 
Henry  Williamson  of  Starks  and  Ephraim  Flint  of  Dover,  were 
Bclected  for  this  duty.  They  immediately  organized,  and  issued 
their  advertisement  for  proposals,  to  be  received  until  the  eighth 
day  of  June,  and  then  to  be  opened  at  Augusta.  At  the  request 
of  their  chairman,  the  Superintendent  issued  a  circular  to  institu- 
tions and  citizens  purposing  to  make  proposals  to  accommodate 
the  schools,  explaining  the  requirements  of  the  act  more  fully. 
He  also  visited  numerous  institutions,  to  aid  the  trustees  or  other 
parties  interested,  in  examining  the  merits  of  the  system,  and  the 
demands  which  would  be  made  upon  them,  should  they  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  these  schools. 
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Propositions  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the 
Normal  Schools,  were  afterwards  received  from  the  Trustees  of 
Paris  Academy,  Gorham  Seminary,  Farmington  Academy,  Litch- 
field Academy,  and  citizens  of  Bucksport. 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  to  examine,  on  the  ground,  the 
facilities  offered  for  this  purpose  by  the  several  parties  named 
above,  and  reported  in  favor  of  Farmington  as  the  site  of  the 
Western  School  and  Hampden  as  the  place  of  the  Eastern ;  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 

Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

**  Each  locality  which  we  have  visited  possesses  its  own  peculiar  advantages  above 
the  others  in  some  of  these  particulars;  and  in  comparing  them,  and  balancing  the 
o^e  against  the  others,  we  have  had  no  little  solicitude  that  we  might  arrive  at  a 
judicious  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  After  a  very  careful  and  deliberate,  and  we 
trust,  impartial  investigation,  having  reference  to  the  considerations  prescribed  in 
the  Act,  for  our  guidance,  and  the  promotion  of  the  very  important  objects  desired 
to  be  secured,  we  have  decided  to  locate  one  of  the  said  Normal  Schools  at  Hampden, 
and  the  other  at  Farmington;  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council; 
provided,  the  Trustees  of  Hampden  Academy,  at  that  place,  and  the  Trustees  of 
Farmington  Academy,  at  that  place,  shall  fulfill,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  proposals  and  assurances  by  them  respect- 
ively made  to  us,  and  herein  substantially  stated." 

The  statement  in  regard  to  the  Farmington  offer  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Trustees  of  Farmington  Academy  ofiFer  their  present  Academy  building, 
which  is  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  to  be  divided  into  recitation  rooms, 
with  settees,  blackboards,  &c.  They  propose  to  erect  an  additional  building  about 
sixty  by  forty-five  feet,  and  to  finish  upon  the  first  floor  a  school-room  with  perma- 
nent seats,  with  desks  for  two  hundred  persons;  and  upon  the  second  floor  a  hall  for 
lectures  and  other  uses,  to  be  furnished  with  moveable  settees.  Also,  other  suitable 
rooms  for  library,  apparatus,  dressing-rooms,  etc."  **  They  have  also  an  available 
cash  fund  of  S4,000,  all  of  which  they  will  appropriate  for  erecting,  altering  and 
furnishing  the  buildings,  and  for  such  other  objects  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

**  We  are  assured  that  board  for  two  hundred  students  may  be  had  in  respectable 
private  families,  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Academy,  at  from  $1.76 
to  :^2.60  per  week,  according  to  the  accommodations  required;  and  that  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  with  the  Androscoggin  Railroad  to  transport  students  from  abroad 
to  and  from  the  school  for  one  fare." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PHILIP  EASTMAN, 

HENRY  WILLIAMSON, 

EPHRAIM  FLINT. 
Augusta,  Juno  10,  1863. 

On  examination  of  this  report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Gov- 
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ernor  and  Council,  desiring'  further  time  to  consider  a  subject  of  bo 
much  importance,  and  wishing  to  have  before  them  all  the  docu- 
ments on  which  the  Commissioners  had  based  their  action,  passed 
an  order  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  that  the  Commissioners 
should  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  several 
propositions  submitted  to  them  by  citizens  or  trustees,  with  all  the 
facts  within  their  knowledge  or  possession,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  said  schools. 

These  additional  facts  and  papers  were  submitted  by  the  Com- 
missioners, under  date  of  A^'ffust  7,  1863,  and  the  whole  subject 
was  taken  up  and  duly  considered  by  the  Governor  and  Council  at 
the  autumn  session,  September-October.  After  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion, and  viewing  the  subject  in  its  various  aspects,  they  passed 
an  order  confirming  the  action  of  Commissioners,  in  locating  the 
Western  School  at  Farmington,  with  the  following  proviso  : 

••  Provi'lcii,  The  said  Trustees  of  Farmington  Academy  will  furnish,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  suitahlo  buildings  for  the  instruction  of  two  hundrc^l  pupils,  for 
the  term  of  five  yetirs,  the  same  to  be  completed  by  the  fifteenth  day  of  August 
next'' 

This  delay  in  reaching  a  final  action  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, together  with  the  fact  that  no  funds  hud  accrued  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
necessarily  prevented  their  being  opened  for  an  autumn  session  in 
1863,  as  the  act  contemplated. 

The  Trustees  of  Hampden  Academy,  moreover,  apprehensive 
that  this  delay  of  the  Council  to  take  final  action  upon  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners,  would  result  in  the  selection  of  some  other 
place  for  tho  tlastern  School,  or  even  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
measure,  thought  it  unwise  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  operations  of 
their  institution  by  waiting,  and  withdrew  the  proposals  previously 
made.  There  remained,  therefore,  nothing  further  for  the  Council 
to  do  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  School,  until  the  Commissioners 
should  make  a  new  location. 

In  the  mean  time,  proposals  having  been  received  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Brewer  and  Castine,  to  furnish  accommodations  for  the 
Eastern  School,"  the  Commissioners  visited  those  places  ;  and  after 
comparing  the  advantages  there  offered,  with  those  previously  of- 
fered by  the  citizens  of  Bucksport,  they  made  selection  of  Castine, 
as  the  site  of  the  Eastern  School. 

Their  report,  dated  November  16th,  sets  forth  the  advantages  of 
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this  place,  and  the  accommodation b  offered  by  the  citizens,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  Normal  School. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  no  action  on  this  report  has 
been  taken  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

It  is  proper  for  the  Superintendent  to  say  in  this  connection,  that 
he  has  deemed  it  his  duty  from  the  first,  to  abstain  from  the  expres- 
sion of  any  opinion  beforehand,  intended  to  influence  the  Commis- 
sioners in  making  their  selection  of  places  for  these  schools. 
Declining  to  be  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  by  a  provision  of 
the  act  itself,  as  was  proposed  by  the  .Committee  on  Education,  he 
has  been  governed  by  the  same  considerations  of  propriety,  in 
leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  doubt  the  independence  and 
impartiality  of  their  proceedings,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  important 
trust  committed  to  them.  But  while  they  have  endeavored  to 
make  their  selection  from  the  places  offered,  with  a  just  regard  to 
the  principles  prescribed  for  their  guidance,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  places  might  have  been  selected,  somewhat  more  central  in 
the  several  districts,  had  offers  been  received  from  those  places,  or 
such  offers  as  the  commissioners  deemed  favorable.  The  public 
may  rest  assured,  however,  that  the  places  selected  by  the  Com- 
missioners are  well-adapted  in  themselves  to  become  the  school 
residence  of  students  who  may  resort  to  them  for  instruction. 
Parmington  is  a  beautiful  village,  in  the  rich  agricultural  region  of 
of  the  Sandy  River,  and  surrounded  by  scenery  of  unsurpassed  at- 
tractions. 

Castine  lies  upon  the  bay  and  ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot, and  is  remarkable  for  its  healthy  location  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. In  both  places  the  citizens  manifest  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Normal  enterprise. 

At  Farmington  the  Trustees  are  determined  to  spare  neither 
effort  nor  means  to  render  their  buildings  all  that  can  be  expected 
or  desired  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  The  site  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  accessible  and  pleasant.  They  have  already  removed  the 
old  building  to  the  rear  of  its  former  position,  and  commenced  put- 
ting it  in  repair  as  a  part  of  the  establishment ;  while  they  have 
contracted  for  the  bricks  and  lumber  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  main  edifice,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  next  season.  Their 
plans  are  upon  an  ample  scale,  and  in  good  taste  ;  and  their  proposed 
expenditure  will  considerably  exceed  their  ofler  to  the  Com  mis- 
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sioners.  Board  will  be  furnished  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  all 
persons  who  attend  the  Normal  School  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
over  the  Androscoggin  Railroad  both  ways  for  one  fare. 

Castine  has  for  many  years  exceeded  all  other  towns  in  the  State, 
in  its  pecuniary  expenditures  and-  other  efforts  to  promote  the 
interests  of  public  education.  Its  schools  are  already  models,  and 
the.  spirit  of  the  people  is  in  fine  accordance  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  a  Normal  school.  Castine  is  accessible  by  daily 
stages  from  Bangor,  Ellsworth,  and  all  the  East,  —  and  will  have 
daily  connection  by  steam,,  with  Belfast,  ten  miles  across  the 
Penobscot  bay;  and  other  places  on  the  river.  The  facilities  for 
board  and  the  buildings  offered,  are  sucl^  as  the  Commissioners 
judge  to  be  adequate  for  the  uses  of  the  school. 

It  seemed  to  me  proper  to  say  so  much  of  the  places  which  the 
Commissioners  have  selected  for  the  schools,  and  the  general  iiicil- 
ities  offered  fur  their  accomodation.  The  general  olyect  and  plan 
of  the  schools  is  indicated  in  the  Act.  The  details  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  the  terms  of  admission  are  yet  to  be  arranged,  and 
will  be  published  in  ample  season  for  the  information  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  opening  session 
in  August  or  September  next.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  here*, 
that  the  course  of  study  and  general  management  in  these  schools 
will  be  based  upon  the  methods  and  experiments  of  similar  insti- 
tutions of  long  standing  in  other  States,  modified  by  our  own  pecu- 
liar wants.  We  shall  seek  to  include  the  advantages  apparent  in 
different  schools,  elsewhere,  and  add  to  them  whatever  we  can, 
that  shall  seem  specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
public  schools  and  the  necessities  of  our  teachers.  Tiie  course  of 
study  is  to  occupy  two  years.  There  are  many  young  teachers  in 
the  State,  funiliar  with  most  of  the  branches  which  will  constitute 
the  course,  who  will  gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  to  review  those 
branches  and  devote  a  larger  part  of  their  time  to  the  study  of 
didactics,  or  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  and  school  manage- 
ment. It  is  expected  therefore  that  a  class  will  be  organized  in 
each  school  to  commence  with  the  second  year's  course,  reviewing 
the  first.  Much  larger  classes  will  doubtless  commence  with  the 
first  year's  studies. 
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The  Demand  for  Normal  Schools. 

It  would  seem  hardly  uecessary  to  allude  to  the  demand  for 
Normal  Schools  amon^  the  people  of  the  State,  now  that  the  act 
creating  them  and  providing  for  their  support,  has  been  passed. 
And  yet  I  cannot  leave  this  topic  of  my  Report,  without  briefly 
alluding  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  some  quarters,  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  Normal  instruction  in  Maine.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  persons  that  there  is  no  expression  of  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  public  men,  engaged  in 
the  pressing  duties  of  the  time,  in  connection  with  military  or  po- 
litical affairs,  or  absorbed  in  their  own  private  business,  should 
hear  but  little  of  school  affairs,  or  fail  to  become  familiar  with  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  this  regard.  My  own  connection  with  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State,  gives  me  opportunities  to 
know  more  of  their  wishes  and  wants  in  this  respect ;  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  schools,  convinces  me  more  painfully  every 
week,  of  the  necessity  of  this  measure  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
qualifications,  and  to  inspire  new  interest  in  teachers.  Besides  the 
private  expressions  of  interest  in  this  movement,  made  to  me  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  both  before  and  since  the  act,  there  has  been 
hardly  a  gathering  or  convention  of  teachers  in  the  State  for  many 
years,  in  which  some  formal  opinion  has  not  been  expressed  in 
in  favor  of  Normal  Schools.  At  a  recent  County  Convention  of 
teachers,  held  at  Skowhegan,  it  was 

^^Resolved,  That  it  is  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  that  we  extend  our  most  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  and  Council,  for  the  wisdom  which  prompted 
them  to  establish  Normal  Schools  in  this  State;  thereby  removing  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  proper  instruction  in  our  common  schools." 

And,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Slate  Teachers'  Association  at 
Bath,  in  November  last,  it  was 

^^Rcsolvcdy  That  we  gratefully  recognize  in  the  action  of  the  Ix?gislature  of  cup 
State  during  its  last  session,  in  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  provision  for  the  better  preparation  of  our  teachers  fur  their  important 
labors.'* 

Many  letters  have  been  received  at  my  office,  congratulating  the 
friends  of  progressive  education  on  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  in- 
quiring with  eagerness  for  the  time  when  the  Normal  Schools 
would  commence, — the  terms  of  admission,  course  of  study,  and 
probable  expenses.     And  the  fact  that  this  measure  was  passed  in 
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both  branches  of  the  Legislature  by  so  decisive  majorities,  very 
surely  indicates  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  that  honorable  body, 
that  there  existed  a  public  necessity  and  a  common  demand  for 
Buch  a  measure.  Were  all  these  intelligent  gentlemen  so  blind  to 
to  the  public  sentiment,  or  were  they  actuated  in  their  course  by 
some  concealed  and  unworthy  motive  ? 

But  I  hardly  need  to  remind  thinking  men  that  nothing  is  de- 
manded by  the  people  until  their  aHention  has  been  often  called  to 
its  merits  ;  and  that  some  things  need  to  be  supplied  first,  in  order 
to  create  a  large  demand  for  them.  The  true  educator  must  often 
act  upon  this  principle  ;  and  although  we  believe  in  a  present  de- 
mand for  these  means  of  normal  training,  yet  without  doubt,  the 
demand  will  become  greater  the  longer  the  opportunities  shall  be 
enjoyed.  To  the  objection  sometimes  made,  that  existing  acade- 
mies, seminaries  and  colleges,  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  ncqessities 
of  our  young  men  and  women  preparing  to  teach,  it  may  be  said, 
very  briefly  and  very  truly,  that  with  all  their  efibrts,  however 
worthily  made,  they  hai^e  not  done  it.  And  with  the  highest  re- 
spect for  those  institutions  and  their  devoted  instructors,  I  submit 
that  they  cannot  do  it,  with  the  multiplicity  of  objects  already  en- 
grossing their  attention  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  modify  their  char- 
acter as  classical  and  miscellaneous  schools,  and  become  teachers' 
seminaries  or  normal  schools  proper.  In  this  case,  they  come  upon 
normal  ground,  and  are  welcome  co-workers  to  the  same  end. 
And  any  eflbrts  which  academic  institutions  may  be  prompted  to 
make,  to  furnish  to  their  pupils  facilities  for  instruction,  like  those 
enjoyed  in  the  Normal  Schools,  will  be  one  of  the  happy  results  ex- 
pected to  spring  from  the  opening  of  these  schools.  It  is  to  this 
incidental  influence  that  much  of  their  value  will  be  due.  Only 
let  such  normal  departments  in  miscellaneous  schools,  assume  no 
character  which  the  facts  will  not  justify. 

Between  all  our  educational  institutions  there  should  be  only 
the  honest  and  generous  rivalry  which  springs  from  the  desire  to 
excel  each  other  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education.  Thus 
while  the  classical  academy,  the  agricultural  school,  and  the  com- 
mercial college,  have  their  special  and  appropriate  fields  of  educa- 
tion, let  the  Normal  School,  also,  be  admitted  to  the  brotherhood 
of  educational  establishments,  on  terms  of  honorable  equality  and 
cordial  good  neighborhood.  Each  will  doubtless  command  the 
patronage  which  it  deserves,  and  there  is  room  and  work  for 
them  all. 
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I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  re-argiic  the  necessity  of 
the  teacher's  obtaining,  in  some  way,  a  special  education  for  his 
work.  For  while  there  is  much  truth  in  the  common  remark,  that 
the  successful  teacher  must  be  born  to  his  profession,  very  few 
persons,  at  the  present  day,  will  aflBrm  that  his  "  born  ''  faculties 
are  sufBcient  for  the  emergencies  of  school  life,  without  proper 
training  and  equipment.  It  is  as  true  of  lawyers,  physicians,  me- 
chanics and  horse-jockeys,  that  they  are  born  with  certain  natural 
aptitudes  for  their  future  employments.  But  they  all  need  some 
training  foi^  these  employments,  nevertheless ;  unless  we  except 
here  and  there  a  physician,  who  claims  an  extraordinary  endow- 
ment of  nature,  in  the  fact  of  being  a  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son  I     Teachers  claim  no  such  unusual  gifts. 

That 'the  Normal  School  is. well  adapted  to  develope  whatever 
faculties  the  candidate  for  this  employment  may  have  concealed 
within  him,  or  to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  gives  no  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  the  work,  is  proved  by  years  of  successful  experiment.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  history,  character  and  success  of  normal  school 
instruction,  would  be  in  place  here,  if  our  limits  allowed.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  Appendix,  if  sufEcient  space  shall  remain  unoccu- 
pied. ' 

Action  in  Regard  to  the  Bane  Tax. 

A  very  important  item  in  the  State  revenues,  devoted  to  the 
support  of  common  schools,  has  been  the  Bank  Tax,  of  one  per 
centum  annually,  upon  the  bank  capital  Of  the  State,  which  for 
many  years,  has  been  distributed  from  the  treasury,  according  to 
the  school  population  of  the  several  towns.  The  amount  of  this 
tax,  distributed  in  1SC2,  was  $78,455.  The  interest  of  the  school 
fund  proper,  was  only  $0,500  20 ;  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  amount  distributed.  Under  the  pressure  of  increased  local 
and  national  taxation,  the  representatives  of  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  obtained  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  last  I^eg- 
islature,  the  first  section  of  which  is  printed  below. 

An  Act     *     *     *     *     to  7'€mU  a  portion  of  the  bank  iax. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legislature  assem- 
bled,  as  follows  : 

Sect.  1.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April  on©  thousand  eight  and  sixty- 
three,  there  shall  be  remitted  to  the  several  banks  of  this  State  such  portion  of  the 
semi-annual  bank  tax  stipulated  by  their  charters  to  bo  paid  to  the  State  as  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  on 
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the  circulation  and  deposits  of  such  banks  to  the  United  States;  provided  that  the 
lam  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  one  half  of  one  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  to  which  the  same  may  be  remitted.  The  receipt  of  the 
proper  Unite<i  States  officer  of  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the  general  government  on 
the  circulation  and  deposits  of  any  bank  of  this  State,  shall  be  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  such  payment,  and  on  presentation  of  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  State 
in  the  months  of  April  and  October,  he  shall  credit  to  the  banks  producing  said 
Teachers  the  amount  appearing  by  the  same  to  have  been  paid,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion that  it  does  not  exceed  [one  half]  the  amount  of  the  tax  due  from  such  bank, 
and  these  vouchers  held  by  the  treascfrcr  shall  be  allowed  him  in  the  settlement  of 
his  account  as  so  much  cash. 

This  act  had  no  effect  to  diminish  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
towns  for  school  purposes  in  July,  1.S63.  It  was  in  fact,  for  other 
reasons,  somewhat  greater  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  serai- 
annual  bank  payment,  made  in  October,  1863,  was  about  one-half 
the  usual  amount,  and  if  no  other  legislation  intervenes,  the  same 
may  be  expected  in  April  next ;  so  that  for  the  coming  year,  towns 
will  receive  from  this  source,  only  about  half. the  usual  annual 
Bum. 

The  diversion  of  the  bank  tax  to  the  payment  of  the  State  debt, 
or  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  has  been  several  times  agi- 
tated, but  has  always  met  with  an  earnest  opposition  by  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives,  and  has  not  been  effected.  To  this 
more  radical  action  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  about  one-half 
the  usual  tax  is  remitted,  the  people  will  submit,  with  great  regret. 
Every  city,  town  and  plantation  will  feel  it,  in  the  diminution  of 
their  school  funds.  If  there  were  reasons  of  State  policy  or  com- 
mon justice  to  require  it,  no  complaint  should  be  uttered.  But  if 
it  shall  appear  on  future  investigation,  that  the  special  favor 
granted  to  the  banks,  by  legalizing  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  National  tax,  and  that  their 
increased  business  enables  them  still  to  make  an  undiminished  divi- 
dend of  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock,  the  school 
interests,  or  in  other  words,  the  people  themselves,  will  justly  ask 
that  the  law,  remitting  the  tax,  be  repealed.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, for  the  people  to  understand  that  the  uncertainties  now  sur- 
rounding the  whole  matter  of  the  State  banks  are  such,  that  they 
may  rathei-  expect  the  loss  of  the  whole  income  from  this  source, 
,  than  the  restoration  of  that  which  is  already  gone.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  remedy  is,  for  the  towns  to  raise  by  taxation, 
for  the  support  of  their  schools,  what  they  lose  by  the  diminished 
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State  revenues,  or  make  their  schools  so  much  beiier  in  quality,  by 
other  means,  that  they  will  not  feel  the  pecuniary  loss. 

AcnON   IN    REGARD   TO   THE    AGRICULTURAL   CoLLEGE. 

The  measure  inaugurated  by  Congress,  by  an  appropriation  of 
the  public  lands,  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  each  State, 
''for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,''  was 
thought  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
whole  people,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  felt 
justified  in  making  it  the  subject  of  a  few  paragraphs  in  his  last 
annual  report.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agiculture  could 
do  no  less ;  and  the  Governor  foreseeing  the  importance  of  the 
measure  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  made  a  special 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  his  inaugural  address.  The  import- 
ance of  the  subject  is  not  diminished,  and  the  necessity  of  suitable 
action  by  the  next  Legislature  is  more  immediately  pressing. 

To  carry  out  my  plan  of  reporting  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
upon  all  educational  matters,  although  but  indirectly  related  to  the 
Common  Schools,  it  is  thought  proper  to  present  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  the  convenience  of  readers,  the  Act  of  Congress  referred 
to,  and  the  Resolves  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  accepting  its 
provisions : 

Tlie  Act  of  Congress  ^'donating  lands  to  the  several  Slates  and  Terri- 
lories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  artsJ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States 
of  America  in  Confess  assembled,  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States,  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  mentione«I,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to 
each  State  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and  represent- 
ative in  Congress  to  which  the  States  arc  respectively  entitled  by  the  apiwrtionrocnt 
under  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty :  Provided,  That  no  mineral  lands 
shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

^EtT.  2.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  sur- 
veyed, shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of 
sections,  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section;  and  whenever  there  are  public  lands 
in  a  State  eubject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such 
lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public 
lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to 
which  said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  land  Sdrip  to  the 
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amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by 
said  States,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  aud  purposes  prescribed  in 
this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever  :  Provided,  That  in  no  case 
shall  any  State  to  ivhich  land  scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same 
within  the  limits  of  any  other  State,  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
their  assignees  may  thus  locate  taid  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-fiye 
cents  or  less  per  acre  :  And  provided  fvrther.  That  not  more  than  one  million  acres 
shall  be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  Stitcs :  And  provided  further. 
That  no  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  super- 
intendence, and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their  sales, 
and  all  expenses  incurre<l  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which 
may  l»e  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  mny  belong 
out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands 
■hall  be  applle<l  without  any  diminution  whatever  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

Sw-T.  4.  And  tc  it  further  enacted.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  aforesaid  by  the  State  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales 
of  hind  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per 
centum  ujwu  the  par  value  of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall 
oonstitutc  a  perpetual  fiind,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished, 
(except  so  f^vr  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act,)  and  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the 
benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  col- 
lege, where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
itudie:^,  and  inclu<lirTg  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  bi*anchcs  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  lilKTal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profession.*'  in  life. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby 
authuriziMl  shall  lie  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
tislons  herein])eforc  contaiue'l,  the  i)revious  ivsicnt  of  the  several  States  shall  be 
mgnifK>d  by  legislative  acts : 

First.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  proviilod  by  the  foi-egoing  section, 
or  any  j>ortion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  dimin- 
ishtnl  (.r  lofct,  it  i^hall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  the  capital 
of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  an<t  the  annual  interest  shall  be  reg- 
ularly applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section 
of  thii!  act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  excce<ling  ten  per  centum  upon  the  amount 
received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the 
purchafiic  of  binds  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever  authorized  by  the 
respective  legislatures  of  said  States. 

Second.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  bo  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  pres- 
ervation or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 
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portion  of  tbe  same,  as  the  Ooyernor  and  Council  shall  advise,  receiving  therefor 
only  tbe  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved t  That  the  persons  conbtituting  said  board  be  also  a  committee,  whose 
duties  shall  be  to  solicit  and  receive  silbscriptions  and  donations,  and  also  proposals 
for  location  for  a  college  to  be  established  under  said  act  of  Congress,  to  entertain 
all  propositions,  which  may  be  made  for  that  purpose,  to  dellbcrato  upon  and  con- 
sider the  respective  advantages  of  the  various  locations,  examine  such  establishments 
of  a  similar  character  as  may  be  accessible  to  them,  confer  with  other  States  engaged 
in  the  same  enterprise,  and  prepare  and  provide  plans,  estimates  and  a  working  ed- 
ucational system  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  said  act  of  Congress, 
and  gather  all  such  other  information  as  they  may  deem  usefpl  in  considering  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,  and  report  to  the  next  legislature;  but  no  ex- 
penses shall  be  incurred  under  this  second  resolve  to  be  made  a  charge  against  the 
State. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  the  regents  provided  by  these  re- 
Bolves,  to  be  chosen  in  joint  convention  of  legislature,  were  not 
elected.  In  the  confusion  attendant  upon  a  convention  of  the  two 
branches,  on  the  last  morning  of  the  session,  some  want  of  har- 
mony  in  the  preliminary  action,  proved  sufficient  to  defeat  an  elec- 
tion of  the  regents,  and  the  convention  was  dissolved  without 
consummating  the  action  intended  by  the  resolves.  In  this  position 
the  matter  awaits  the  action  of  the  coming  Legislature.  It  will, 
without  doubt,  receive  such  attention,  as  a  mpasure  so  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people,  demands  at  the  hands  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. When  the  war,  which  is  now  taxing,  but  not  ex- 
hausting,  the  energies  of  our  people,  shall  be  ended,  peace,  with 
her  nobler  pursuits,  will  return  to  us,  prepared  for  new  victories. 
We  shall  then  need  the  best  possible  agencies  to  develop  our  re- 
sources and  to  train  our  people  to  the  largest  intelligence  and 
truest  patriotism  ;  and  we  should  hail  with  pleasure  the  prospect 
of  new  facih'ties  by  which  the  masses  of  our  population  may  acquire 
the  scientific  and  practical  education  so  essential  to  our  still  higher 
progress  as  a  great  people. 

Action  in  Regard  to  tiik  Superintendkncy. 

I  should  leave  my  report  of  the  Legislative  action  upon  school 
matters,  incomplete,  should  1  omit  to  record  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  upon  an  order  submitted  by  the  House,  early 
in  the  session,  touching  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools.  Were  this  a  merely  personal  matter,  I  should  feel 
some  delicacy  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject.     But,  inasmuch 
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as  it  concerns  a  public  office  and  public  duties  not  necessarily  de- 
volving upon  myself,  or  so  devolving  for  but  a  limited  period,  I 
ought  to  have  no  hesitancy  in  reproducing  the  Committee's  Re- 
port. It  may  answer  similar  questions,  should  they  arise  at  any 
other  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  may  possibly  save  time  to 
Bome  future  committee  of  investigation. 

Report  on  the  Superintendency. 

The  Committee  on  EciucatloD  have  ha<i  under  consideration  the  order  of  the  House 
relating  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  beg  leave  to 
report : 

The  order  is  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  I'>lucation  take  into  consideration  the  expe- 
diency of  repealing  all  laws  establishing  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and 
County  Conventions  of  Teachers,  and  report  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

The  gentleman  who  submitted  the  order  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  offered  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  many  members  of  the  Ilouf^e.  **  He  did  not  feel  committed  upon 
the  subject  in  any  way,  but  he  did  feel  a  desire  to  bo  enlightened  on  this  matter; 
and  such,  he  thought,  was  the  condition  of  many  other  members.  Therefore,  he  was 
desirous  thit  the  Committee  on  Education  should  investigate  the  subject — a, very  im- 
portant subject — and  give  us  their  views  in  full.'* 

This  order  was  evidently  made  in  a  spirit  of  proper  inquiry,  with  reference  to  an 
important  part  of  the  public  service,  and  not  with  any  hostility  to  the  great  interests 
of  publio  education. 

Your  Committee  have  endeavored  to  bring  a  like  spirit  to  the  examination  of  the 
•uliject  thus  referred  to  them  ;  and  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  considerations 
which  have  influenced  them  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  which  they  are  about  to 
submit. 

Such  a  report,  we  judge,  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  House,  an<l  to  the  friends 
of  education  generally,  than  the  naked  recommendation  to  abolish  or  to  retain  the 
office. 

The  Duties  of  Oie  Office. 

Tlie  act  creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  thus  defines  tlie 
duties  originally  nssignt*!  to  him.     [Revised  Statute?,  chapter  XI.] 

SEcmoN  63.  The  Sup'jrintendent  shall  devote  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
.common  schools  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  education  in  this 
State.  He  shall  carefully  investigate  the  operation  of  our  school  laws;  collect  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  school  districts,  the  location  and  construo- 
tion  of  school-houses,  and  the  use  of  the  best  school  apparatus;  consult  and  advise 
with  superintending  school  committees  on  the  selection  of  text  books  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  schools,  and  on  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
and  of  visiting  and  examining  schools;  inquire  into  the  most  approved  modes  of 
teaching,  and  the  best  means  of  training  and  qualifying  teachers  for  their  duties; 
examine  the  returns  made  by  superintending  school  committees  to  tho  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  obtain  from  them  such  facts  and  statistics  as  may  be  useful. 
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• 
an<1  in  general,  procure  information  from  every  available  source  for  the  improTe- 
Tiieut  of  common  s;:liool3. 

Sect.  64.  By  corrcsponJcnce  with  toachors,  school  officers,  and  others,  and  by 
public  a«idrossos  from  lime  to  time,  in  diifercnt  parts  of  the  State,  he  shall  endeavor 
f)  disseminate  the  information  he  has  acquired,  and  awaken  a  more  general  interest 
:u  public  education. 

Sect.  0-j.  He  shall  prepare  blank  forms  for  all  returns  required  by  law,  or 
deemed  by  him  necess.^^y,  to  be  made  by  school  officers  and  teachers,  which  shall  be 
printed  ami  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Superintending  School  Com- 
mittees on  the  first  day  of  October,  annually,     [changed  to  March.] 

SkiCT.  OG.  He  sh  Ul  annually,  prior  to  the  SL'ssion  of  the  Legislature,  mike  a  n>- 
port  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  investigations, 
and  of  the  ficts  obtiine  1  from  the  school  returns,  with  such  suggestions  and  recom- 
uiendattonhi  ns  in  his  judgment  will  best  promote  the  improvement  of  common 
schools. 

Section  08  of  the  same  chapter,*  made  it  his  duty  to  **  hold  annually  a  Teachers" 
Convention  in  e:ich  county."  By  the  Normal  School  Act  of  Mnrch  '20,  1861),  these 
County  Conventions  were  abolished;  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  who  moved  the  order  under  consideration.  The  Conventions  which 
have  since  been  held  iu  various  parts  of  tii<»  State,  have  l>een  sustained  by  voluntary 
tifyrts  of  tcjichers  and  friends  of  education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Bii- 
pcrintendcnt. 

The  Normal  School  Act  of  1860,  which  was  in  operation  two  years,  required  the 
Superintendent  to  visit  the  eighteen  iitstitution.^  with  which  these  schools  were  con- 
nected, **  during  each  term  of  the  Normal  Schools — to  make  examination  of  the 
course  and  character  of  the  instruction,  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
t,he  management  of  tlic  schools  as  he  might  deem  necessary — to  prescribe  the  course 
of  iustructitin,  and  notify  the  Governor  and  C(mncil  of  any  failui-e  of  the  institu- 
tions to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  this  act."  By  ni\  amendment  of  this  act,  approved 
iVbrujiry  28,  li:61,  it  was  provided  that  in  certain  contingencies,  institutes  might 
take  the  place  of  these  count}'  schools. 

f  n  accordance  with  this  anundment,  institutes  were  held  in  the  counties  of  Frank- 
lin, Piscataquis  and  Lincoln.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  hoMing  of  the  volun- 
tary conventions,  belnic  mentioned,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  impression  that  the 
County  Conventions  of  Ibrmer  years  are  hIiH  in  existence. 

The  act  of  February  10,  18i>2,  abolishing  the  Normal  Schopls  connected  with  the 
eighteen  Academies,  it  was  providefl  as  follows  : 

'•  Skct.  2.  It  shiill  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  visii 
the  academic  institutions  in  the  several  counties,  so  far  as  it  may  be  consistent  with 
iiis  other  duties,  and  by  lectures  and  otlier  instructions  to  assist  the  teachers*  classes 
there  orginizcd,  in  acquiring  a  famili.arity  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and 
school  managcm<'nt." 

In  the  following  S'X'tion  it  was  made  his  further  duty  to  institute  inquiries  looking 
to  the  future  establishment  of  Normal  Schools.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  are  em- 
bodio"!  iu  his  report  just  is-jucL  The  labors  thus  assigcd  to  the  Superintendent  by 
the  original  act,  and  by  subsequent  Icgi-slaiion,  appear  to  your  Committee  to  bo  very 
important,  and  sufficient  to  occupy  very  profitably  his  entire  time. 
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We  fini  in  his  report  of  last  year  the  following  remarks,  in  answer  to  thu  inquiry, 
"  What  has  the  Superintendent  to  do?''*  IIk  says  :  ** I  should  prefer,  for  obvious 
tetflons,  to  make  bo  mention  of  my  official  labors.  But  these  inquiries  are  so  often 
made,  either  in  the  spirit  of  a  laudable  curiosity,  or  from  a  worthy  sense  of  responsi- 
Inlity  to  guard  well  the  public  interest?,  that  I  am  disposed  to  furnish  the  desired 
information,  so  far  as  may  seem  necessary,  for  the  enlightenment  of  persons  not  con- 
Tersant  with  educational  affairs."  After  referring  to  the  subsequent  acts,  enumer- 
ited  aboTC,  he  remarks  : 

**  The  duties,  thus  set  forth,  might  well  occupy  the  wholo  time  and  strength  of 
three  men  instead  of  one.  The  corresponding  duties  of  M.i.ssachusctts  employ  at  least 
fi>ar  times  the  number  of  persons,  at  six  or  eight  times  the  expense.  It  is  safe  to 
■appose  that  the  time  of  one  man  in  our  larger  territory  must  be  fully  occupied,  and 
aiacb  work  be  left  undone  which  ought  to  be  performed.  Such  has  been  my  expe- 
rience. My  labors  have  known  no  cessation  from  the  year's  beginning  to  ita  cn(l, 
mye  the  occisional  respite  of  a  fewil.iys,  to  gather  strength  for  their  renewal.  Three- 
imrths  of  this  time  has  been  spent  away  from  home  in  visiting  scliools,  conducting 
institutes,  and  lecturing  upon  topics  of  education,  or  in  examining  the  returns  made 
to  the  Secretary's  office  and  preparing  an  epitome  of  the  same  for  my  report  The 
preparation  of  the  statistical  tables,  in  itself  the  work  of  several  weeks  for  one  per- 
■on,  has  been  done  by  my  own  hand  or  by  clerks  paid  from  my  own  pocket. 

The  examination,  sifting,  revising  and  arranging  of  the  town  reports  is  lo  incon- 
siderable labor;  and  the  preparation  of  my  own  report  proper,  involves  a  larger  ex- 
penditure of  time  than  persons  unacquainted  with  such  labors  might  at  first  suppone. 
The  remaining  time  has  been  given  to  the  constant  correspondence  already  alluded 
to,  and  the  other  writing  necessarily  appertaining  to  my  position. 

In  the  lectures  and  addresses  required  before  various  popular  audiences,  institutes, 
mod  schools,  it  has  been  necessary  to  present  a  great  variety  of  topics,  really  rcijuir- 
ing  much  more  time  for  preparation  than  it  h:is  been  possible  to  find. 

In  the  further  **  endeavor  to  disseminate  the  information  acquired,  and  to  awaken 
ft  more  general  interest  in  public  c<lacation,'*  I  have  made  such  use  as  I  might  of  the 
public  press  ;  communicating  many  articles  upon  educational  topics  to  the  **  Maine 
Teacher  "  and  various  weekly  journals;  thus  hoping  to  reach  and  possibly  to  stimu- 
late by  means  of  the  pen  some  persons  whom  I  could  not  reach  by  the  living  voice. 

So  much  for  the  statement  of  the  Superintendent.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these 
points  more  fully. 

During  the  first  two  ^ears  of  the  present  incumbent's  service,  we  learn  that  he 
visited  the  institutions  designated  as  Normal  Schools,  twice  in  each  year,  while  in 
•operation  as  such,  discharging  toward  them  the  duties  required  by  law.  To  do  this, 
involved  a  circuitous  and  indirect  travel  of  many  hundreds  of  miles,  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  large  territory.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Normal 
Sshools  **y  the  act  of  last  year,  his  special  labors  have  been  somewhat  modified ; 
many  of  these  academic  institutions  receiving  his  visits  as  required  by  the  provis- 
ions of  the  new  statute.  His  general  labors,  as  designated  in  the  original  act,  have 
constantly  increased.  For  example;  the  last  year,  in  compliance  with  an  amend- 
ment of  the  school  law,  the  town  committees  are  ret^uired  to  send  their  reports  to  the 
Snperintendeut  for  his  examination,  whether  these  rei>orts  are  printed  or  not.  As  a 
oonsequencc,  a  much  larger  number  than  ever  before,  and  very  many  of  them  in 
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manuscript,  have  l)ccii  received  at  his  ofiScc.  To  extimine  all  these  reports,  and  to 
draw  from  them  yuch  statements  and  suggestions  as  would  be  useful  to  circulate 
through  the  State  in  his  own  report,  and  to  classify  and  arrange  them  under  their 
appropriate  heads,  with  the  necessity  of  shaping  many  of  them  for  publication,  must 
be  the  labor  of  several  weeks.  The  examination  of  the  returns  made  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  preparation  of  the  statif^tical  tables,  is  a  different  labor, 
requiring  still  more  time  to  perform  it 

Take  anothei-  item  of  duty  required  by  the  statute.  **  He  thall  inquire  into  Vu, 
most  approved  moies  of  teaching,  and  the  best  means  of  training  and  qualifying 
teachers  for  their  duties ;  "  **  arid  im  general  procure  information  from  every  avails 
able  source  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools.**  To  meet  this  requirement, 
the  Superintendent  should  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  reading  the  Yarious  educa- 
tional publications  of  other  States,  periodicals,  reports,  and  essays  upon  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  He  should  also  visit  the  Normal  and  other  schools  of  best  repu- 
tation, to  Iciun  their  methods  of  school  training.  This,  we  find,  upon  inquiry,  he 
has  done,  as  fir  ns  his  time  and  the  means  at  his  disposal  would  allow;  having  visited 
the  Norninl  Schools  in  the  other  New  England  States  and  in  the  Britbh  Provinces, 
to  learn  from  them  any  new  methods  of  teaching  and  of  training  teachers. 

The  next  Section,  64,  requires  that  he  shall  endeavor  to  disseminate  the  informa- 
tion thus  acquired,  by  correspondence  with  school  officers,  by  public  addresses,  eto. 
The  coiTcspondence  with  school  officers  is  a  very  considerable  item  of  his  duties. 
Something  of  the  nature  of  this  correspondence  is  indicated  in  a  section  of  his  last 
year's  report,  under  the  head  of  *•  Queries  and  Replies^**  commencing  with  page 
48.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  questions  of  school  management — interpretation  of 
school  lawj) — proper  use  of  school  money — duties  of  agents — causes  for  which  a 
teaclior  may  be  expelled — and  the  authority  of  committees  in  managing  school  af- 
fairs— arc  among  the  inc^uiries  directed  to  the  Superintendent;  some  of  which  re- 
quire time  to  investigate,  in  order  that  tlie  advice  given  may  be  in  accordance  with 
law. 

Public  Addresses  are  named  in  the  Statute  as  among  the  means  by  which  the  Su- 
pcrintondcut  **  hihall  endeavor  to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  public  educa- 
tion." We  have  thought  it  proper,  in  this  investigation,  to  inquire  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  regard  to  the  occiisions  on  which  he  has  been  called  to  make  such 
addresses.  We  learn  that,  in  addition  to  the  many  familiar  addresses  made  in 
schools,  and  at  evening  gatherings  of  the  people,  he  h:\s  had  occasion  to  prepare 
special  lectures  for  more  formal  occasions — such  as  school  conventions,  the  dedica- 
lion  of  school-houses,  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  the  medical  school  at  Bruns- 
wick, etc.  The  preparation  of  new  and  different  lectures  for  many  of  these  occasions 
must  have  occupied  several  weeks  of  time.  We  find  the  Superintendent  has  devoted 
still  another  portion  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  numerous  articles  for  the  press. 
Tie  has  thouglit  it  wise  to  aid  in  sustaining  a  monthly  publication  for  teachers,  which 
serves  as  an  excellent  medium  of  communication  between  himself  and  teachers  and 
ychoul  officers  throughout  the  State. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  these  services  are  not  such  as  attract  public  at- 
tention, and  make  a  marked  impression  on  the  public  mind.  We  regret  to  say  that 
all  questions  of  education  fail  to  interest  the  community  as  they  should.  Our  busi- 
ness men  generally,  traders,  lawyers,  lumbermen  and  politicians,  scarcely  give  any 
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heed  to  schools,  or  teachers,  or  lectures  od  edacation.  "V^'hat  may  bo  done,  or  left 
undone,  on  these  subjects,  they  do  not  often  concern  themselves  to  know.  But  the 
(kct  that  such  labors  escape  their  notice,  does  not  disprove  their  importance  and 
▼alae. 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  is  the  only  proper  expression  of  the  State's  con- 
nection with,  aud  authority  over  the  school  afifairs  of  the  towns.  The  State  has  en- 
acted laws  for  the  regulation  of  school  afifairs.  The  State  annually  distributes  a  large 
bounty  among  the  schools,  and  requires  annual  returns  of  the  expenditure  of  its 
money,  and  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools,  with  certain  penalties  attached 
for  failure  to  make  these  returns.  By  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  State,  some- 
thing more  of  promptness  and  efficiency  in  school  management  is  doubtless  felt 
among  town  officers. 

Tour  committee  regard  as  a  prime  condition  of  highest  success  in  our  schools,  a 
more  watchful  supervision  of  their  interests,  by  both  State  and  town  authorities. 
Die  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  employment  of  labor,  in  schools  as  in  all  other 
bnsiness,  requires  oversight  and  accountability;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
large  portion  of  our  school  money  is  squandered  every  year,  from  this  very  want  of 
care,  or  from  incompetency,  in  those  who  have  the  direction  of  its  expenditure.  For 
abundant  proof  of  this  point,  we  refer  you  to  the  section  of  the  Superintendent's 
recent  report,  entitled  **  Our  Glory  and  our  Shame.*'' 

We  need,  then,  most  assuredly,  some  officer  who  shall  represent  and  enforce  the 
State's  supervision  over  the  schools  which  exist  by  its  laws  and  receive  its  annual 
bounty. 

Your  committee  would  take  the  liberty  here  to  suggest  whether  the  supervisory 
powers  of  the  Superintendent  should  not  be  still  further  enlarged,  thus  rendering  his 
services  to  the  State  more  efficient  and  valuable. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Superintendent's  Reports,  we  have  no  need  to  speak 
to  those  who  have  examined  them  with  care.  They  seem  to  us  very  carefully  pro- 
pared,  able  and  instructive  documents  ;  doing  credit,  alike  to  that  officer  himself, 
and  to  the  department  of  education  which-  he  represents.  We  do  not  deem  it  im- 
proper, under  the  circumstances,  to  say,  that  in  our  investigation,  in  our  necessary 
conferences  with  the  Superintendent,  we  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  several 
letters  and  notices  from  the  best  judges  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  in  a  high  de- 
gree complimentary  to  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  these  Reports  are  drawn  up. 

We  learn  also  that  these  Reports  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  teachers  and  active 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  State;  the  number  printed  never  being  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand. 

Not  less  kindly  appreciated  and  highly  valued  have  been  his  services  in  the  con-  * 
ventions  and  schools  where  he  has  labored,  as  we  have  occasion  to  know  from  various 
testimony.  And  the  only  complaint  from  any  quarter,  seems  to  be  that  services  so 
important  cannot  be  rendered  in  many  places  at  the  same  time.  Wo  have  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  in  this  respect  he  has  done  what  ho  could  with  the  time  and 
means  at  his  disposal. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  considering  the  large  amount  of  money  annually 
distributed  by  the  State  to  the  several  towns,  amounting,  the  past  year,  to  nearly 
$88,000,  and  the  necessity  also  of  a  proper  supervision  of  all  our  educational  affairs, 
your  committee  ciln  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
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Odxnmon  S3h:>ol3,  cannot  be  Jispcnsod  with,  without  injury  to  the  educational  inter- 
ealB  of  the  State,  too  great  to  justify  the  measure. 

We  therefore  report  upon  the  Order  referred  to  us,  **  Legislation  inexpedient'* 

For  the  Committee. 

GEORGE  B.   BARROWS, 
CORNELIUS  STONE, 
OSGOOD  N.  BR.U)BURY. 

Another  order  was  introduced  near  the  same  time,  inquU-ing 
whether  the  salary  of  the  same  officer, — now  one  thousand  dollars, 
— might  with  propriety  be  reduced.  The  Committee  to  which  it 
was  referred,  reported,  ''legislation  inexpedient;"  while  some 
members  of  the  Committee  were  deterred  only  by  considerations 
of  policy  from  recommending  that  the  salary  be  restored  to  the 
original  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  the  allowance  for  ex- 
penses,— now  two  hundred  dollars, — to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  from  which  it  was  reduced  two  years  ago. 

The  Superintendent  will  make  no  comment  on  these  reports  and 
suggestions  of  the  Committee,  further  than  to  say  that  his  duties, 
as  modlGcd  by  legislative  action,  have  been  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  involving  an  expense  for  traveling  and  incidentals, 
much  exceeding  the  amount  appropriated  to  defray  them.  He 
will,  at  a  seasonable  time,  ask  such  attention  to  this  matter,  for  his 
successor,  if  not  for  himself,  as  simple  justice  requires. 

The  amount  and  character  of  his  labors  for  the  last  3'ear,  will  bo 
indicated  more  or  less  fully  in  the  further  progress  of  this  Keport. 
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VOICE  OF  THE  TOWNS. 


The  annual  reports  of  the  Superintending  school  oflBcers,  made 
to  their  several  towns,  have  always  contributed  an  important  part 
to  the  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Many  of  tire  towns  fail  to  make  such  reports,  as  the  law  re- 
quires. Many  others  fail  to  send  them  to  this  office,  as  the  law, 
amended  in  1861,  now  requires,  whetlier  printed  or  not.  Many  of 
those  which  are  sent,  contain  no  very  valuable  snggdstions.  Others 
contain  remarks,  important  in  themselves,  but  from  frequent  repe- 
tition, less  important  to  bo  printed. 

In  my  last  yearns  report,  the  most  valuable  of  these  suggestions 
were  classified  under  important  leading  topics.  I  find,  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  similar  classification  of  the  topics  presented  in  this 
year's  town  reports,  that  the  old  themes  constantly  re-appear ; 
and  that  the  defects  and  excellences  noted  and  remarked  upon, 
and  the  remedies  urged,  are  much  the  same  as  in  former  years. 
This  fact  might  seem  at  first  thought,  to  be  a  good  reason  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  this  report.  But  a  second  thought  will  convince 
the  reader,  that  in  school  affairs,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  life 
and  action,  we  need  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a 
little  and  there  a'' — good  deal  more  of  the  same  sort.  I  shall, 
therefore,  apologize  neither  for  myself  nor  for  the  town  committees, 
if  some  points  arc  suggested  in  these  pages,  which  may  seem  like 
thrice  told  talcs.  Sure,  we  are,  that  these  **  facts  and  opinions'' 
ought  to  be  kept  before  the  people  until  they  are  duly  heeded.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  endeavored  to  select  from  these  reports,  to 
be  embodied  in  my  own,  such  passages  as  will  be  worthy  of  circu- 
lation among  the  towns  of  the  State,  as  a  means  of  mutual  counsel 
and  incentive. 

Pursuing  a  somewhat  different  plan  from  that  which  was  adopted 
in  my  last  report,  I  beg  permission  of  the  town  committees,  to 
publi^sh  here,  so  much  or  so  little  of  their  *'  general  remarks  ''  as 
may  seem  s'uited  to  my  purpose ;  and  I  shall  sometimes  damage  a 
fine  paragraph,  perhaps,  by  dismembering  it  without  compunction. 
Besides  the  **  remarks''  which  so  generally  and  so  properly  close 
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the  reports  of  the  committees,  I  find  a  great  many  incidental  ex- 
pressions in  reporting  the  particular  schools,  which  contain  more 
valuable  hints  than  the  more  formal  statements  and  exhortations 
of  the '"  summing  up.''  Let  the  reader  undersfand  that  they  are 
disconnected  sentences,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  reports, 
for  the  sake  of  some  hint  or  thought  which  they  contain.  This  is 
done  with  no  intention  to  report  the  condition  of  particular  dis- 
tricts, or  the  success  or  failure  of  individual  teachers,  at  all ;  but 

f 

if  their  names  sometimes  appear  incidentally,  it  is  because  of  their 
connection  with  some  fact  of  more  or  less  importance,  or  some 
principle  or  truth  brought  out  by  the  committee. 

The  order  of  presenting  the  different  towns  in  this  report,  will 
be  wholly  miscellaneous,  for  several  reasons.  We  have  formerly 
given  them  in  alphabetical  order ;  thus  excluding  any  towns  whose 
reports  might  happen  to  come  in  after  we  had  passed  the  point  in 
making  up  the  report,  which  they  should  occupy  in  the  alphabet. 
They  may  now  be  received  on  the  last  day  of  grace.  Again,  by 
always  giving  the  first  place  to  towns  which  happen  to  be  first  on 
the  alphabetical  list,  they  have  an  advantage  over  those  which 
come  in  afterward ;  inasmuch  as  the  reports  which  follow  may  seem 
to  be  less  original  in  their  suggiestions,  if  they  happen  to  be  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  gone  before.  The  Index  will  give  the 
page  on  which  the  report  of  any  town  may  be  found.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  several  of  the  reports  are  made  by  supervisors,  who 
were  elected  in  the  spring  of  1862,  before  the  towns  were  aware 
of  the  change  in  the  law,  by  which  it  is  now  required  that  a  com- 
miltee  shall  be  chosen  in  each  town. 

Corinth. 
Noah  Baekeb,  C.  D.  Chapman,  Committee. 

The  Committee  thus,  allude  to  the  spirit  which  should  actuate 
them  in  reporting  the  schools : 

We  would  preface  our  report  of  individual  schools,  with  the  assurance  that  we 
shall  not,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  Mends,  or  offending  enemies,  deal  in  either 
**  white-wash'*  or  **  blacking" — or,  poetically  expressed,  shall 
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—nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  aught  set  down  in  malice." 

As  we  understand  the  law,  its  object  in  requiring  an  annual  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee, is  to  give  a  faithful  statement  of  the  character  and  progress  of  the  schools,  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  teachers,  of  the  good  or  bad  behavior  of  the  scholars,  and 
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the  demands  of  the  schools  ns  they  exist,  in  order  to  elevate  their  character,  and  to 
stimulate  teachers,  and  all  uthers  concerned,  to  a  faithful  and  pcrsibteiit  efifort  to 
make  our  District  Schools  what  they  should  be. 

Tbey  suggest  a  reason  for  failure : 

While  our  schools  for  the  year  past,  may,  as  a  whole,  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  former  years,  still,  in  our  opinion,  they  hardly  come  up  to  that  standard  of 
excellence  which  their  importance  demands.  Their  failure  in  this  respect  may  be 
attributed  to  a  combination  of  several  causes;  the  first  or  principal  of  which  is  a 
lack  in  government — the  great  want  of  the  present  age.  The  next,  is  a  trant 
of  loyalty,  or  submission  to  such  wholesome  laws,  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  promote  the  gn^atest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  applies 
as  well  to  political  as  to  educational  iastitutious.  In  this  connection  we  should  not 
fbrget  that  we  are  living  in  a  "  fast  age,'*  in  which  **  the  children  of  this  world  are 
in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light** — an  age  in  which  not  only 
•chcol  children,  but  "children  of  larger  growth,**  arc  striving  to  break  loose  from 
all  government,  whether  parental,  scholasti«;,  or  national, — an  age  in  which  Rebel- 
lion stalks  through  the  land,  without  reason,  justice  or  law  !  And  if  Treason  is 
allowed  not  only  to  lurk  privately  in  our  midst,  but  to  exhibit  its  snaky  head  in 
•'  high  places,**  what  guaranty  have  we  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  insli- 
tatiunit,  except  it  be  in  the  intelligence  and  moral  *  culture  of  the  rising  generation? 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  standing/  by  our  government,  or  crushing  out 
the  present  Rebellion,  is  the  only  responsibility  resting  upon  us  as  loyal  citizens;  for, 
MB  "  intelligence  is  the  life  of  liberty,'*  unless  we  so  educate  our  children  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  free  government  and  free  institutions,  and 
ii^bue  them  with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  they  may  transmit  these  sacred 
blessings  to  succeeding  generations,  then  shall  wo,  as  well  as  our  fathers,  have 
labored  and  struggled  in  vain. 

Voting  school  money  not  our  whole  duty : 

Nor,  in  educating  our  children,  should  we  suppose  that  our  whole  duty  to  them  ia 
performed  when  we  have  voted  the  amount  of  school  money  required  by  law,  and 
placed  in  their  hands  the  requisite  school  books.  Nor  is  an  efficient  teacher  all  that 
18  re<|uisite,  in  order  to  make  a  school  what  it  should  be.  A  commodious,  convenient 
and  comfortible  school-house  is  indii>pensablc,  and  should  be  furnished  with  Black- 
boards, Outline  Maps,  Globes,  and  a  **  Common  School  Apparatus.*' 

It  is  essential  that  parents  cooperate  with  the  teacher,  visit  the  school  often,  not  in 
&  fault-finding  disposition,  but  to  aid  him  in  his  labors,  to  learn  how  the  school  is 
progressing,  the  comparative  progress  of  their  own  children,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  all.  They  should  sympathise  with  the  teacher  in  his  efforts,  and  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  his  is  not  only  a  very  responsible,  but  a  most  trying  situation.  If  they 
find  it  difficult  to  manage,  and  decide  at  all  times  upon  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  in  governing  their  own  children  at  home,  they  may  judge  what  his  task 
must  Ije  who  has  to  contend  with  a  host  of  mischievous  ones  in  the  school-room. 
They  should  also  tvke  an  interest  in  the  studies  to  which  their  childi*en  are  attend- 
ing, and  sec  that  they  study  out  of  school  as  well  as  in,  especially  during  the  long 
winter  evenings;  fur  small  progress  will  be  made  in  study  by  those  who  spend  their 
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evenings  idly,  or  in  amusements  whose  tendency  is  to  diminish  their  interest  in  the 
school. 

Parents  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  to 
their  children  for  the  characters  they  arc  to  sustain  in  alter  life,  and  cannot  help,  if 
they  would,  participating  in  their  future  honor  or  disgrace. 

In  reporting  individual  schools,  we  note  a  few  miscellaneoas 
points : 

Winter  terra  was  taught  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Ireland,  of  Newport.  Mr.  Ireland  was  an 
efficient  teacher,  and  having  had  much  experience  in  teaching,  was  perfectly  master 
of  his  business. 

Adopting  the  principle  in  government,  *^ Suaviter  in  modo,fortiter  in  re,"  it  gen- 
erally required  but  a  hint,  or  a  wink,  to  keep  his  scholars  under  due  subj  ction,  and 
he  seldom  liad  to  resort  to  the  rod.  In  one  instunce,  however,  a  disobedient  school- 
boy, having  the  curiosity  to  know  if  there  were  "  snakes  in  Ireland,"  soon  found  it 
— geographically  speaking — noted  for  **  shillalahs,*^  as  well  as  **  shamrock! "  The 
scholars  in  this  school  are  generally  well  advanced,  some  few  of  them  eminently  so. 
In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  problems  were  daily  demonstrated  upon  the  blackboard, 

and  great  care  was  taken  to  make  every  step  in  the  process  clearly  understood. 

Rapid  proficiency  was  made  by  all  who  were  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  wc 
believe  entire  satisfaction  was  giten  to  all  in  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  one 
family,  whose  children  were  rather  averse  to  submitting  to  a  moi'e  rigorous  discipline 

■ 

at  school  than  at  home. 

Winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  David  Fletcher,  jr.,  of  Corinth.  Tliis  teacher 
deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  our  best  of  teachers.  He  is  a  young  man  of  superior  ed- 
ucation, and  is  perfectly  **at  home"  in  the  school-room,  where  he  is  a  laLorer,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  This  school  was  short,  but  with  such  a  teacher,  the 
scholars  could  not  well  fail  of  making  good  improvement.  The  examination  of  the 
school  at  its  close  proved  conclubively  that,  in  the  branches  taught,  everything  had 
been  familiarly  explained,  and  thoroughly  demonstrated ;  and  in  his  government, 

this  te;icher  is  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Reading 

is  receiving  more  attention  in  this  school,  with,  very  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  P.  is  a  young  man  of  superior  literary  attainments,  and  if  this  was  not  the 
best  winter  school  in  town,  we  are  free  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  not,  by  any 
means,  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  the  fault  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  parents  and  scholars,  who  seem  to  manifest  a  strong  anxiety  to  retrieve  No.  8 
from  the  imputation  of  being  the  "  hardest  district  in  town."  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  discordant  element  in  the  district  opposed  to  all  restraint,  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  few,  "  to  have  their  own  way,  and  let  the  school  slide!**  It 
will  be  recollected  that,  one  year  ago,  this  element  prevailed  in  the  district,  and  the 
school  was  entirely  broken  up,  as,has  been  the  case  in  other  previous  years.  At  our 
first  visit  the  school  appeared  well,  and  the  scholars  were  orderly,  and  well  dispo.«ed. 
No  pains  was  spared  by  the  teacher  to  render  his  instructions  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  his  pupils,  and  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  throughout  the  district. 
But  toward  the  close  of  the  school,  that  same  element,  which,  like  **  leaven,  leavoneth 
the  whole  lump,"  began  to  ferment,  and  the  teacher  finding  reason  and  argument 
unavailing,  called  in  the  Committoe  to  his  aid.    After  due  investigation  of  the 
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chirgcs  preferred  against  several  of  the  larger  scliolars,  and  finding  it  necessary  for 
the  pcice  and  usffulncs^  of  the  school,  several  of  them  were  condition-illy  cxpdW. 
One  of  them,  however,  by  the  commendable  course  pursued  by  his  parents,  was 

made  to  comply  with  the  requisitions,  and  was  again  restored. We  f«  uud  in  this 

school  what  is  not  common,  that,  in  reading  and  reciting  their  lesson?,  every  scholar 
spoke  in  a  clear,  distinct  and  audible  voice.     Here  we  found  a  good  school  house, 

with  the  seats  fronting  from  the  desk  of  the  teacher. This  was  among  the  very 

beat  sohonls  in  town.  Excellent  order  prevailed,  and  each  and  every  class  showed 
close  application  and  thorough  in:jtruction.  We  are  convinced  that  much  credit  is 
due  to  Miss  R3undy  for  thus  bringing  order  and  unity  out  of  the  confusion  and  dis- 
cord which  prevailed  in  this  district  during  the  previous  year.  We  could  not  but 
notice  the  ne:it  appearance  of  the  school  room,  during  our  visits. 

This  teacher  neither  succeeded  in  getting  the  good  will  of  his  pupils,  nor  in  gov- 
erning the  school.  Finding  that  moral  suasan  had  been  **  pretty  well  played  oUt,** 
in  Umi  s;;hool,  at  least,  he  attempted  to  enforce  a  more  rigorous  discipline,  and  would 
doubtless  have  8uccec<jed,  if  he  h.id  hal  the  good  will  of  the  scholars,  ami  the  coop- 
eration of  th  parents,  generally,  in  the  district.  Good  progress  was  made,  however, 
by  most  of  the  scholars.  The  Reading  exercises  were  excellent,  tlio  teacher  himself 
being  a  most  excellent  reader.  Much  of  his  ill  success  in  governing  the  school,  was 
owing  Ui  a  lack  on  tlie  part  of  the  p.irents,  who,  instead  of  cultivating  his  ac(iuaint- 
ance,  and  encouraging  him  in  his  labors,  indulged  in  fault-finding  before  their  schol- 
ars; and  they,  in  turn,  felt  encourage*!  to  denounce  the  teacher  in  the  severest  terms. 
This  might  have  been  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  district,  for  years.  In  our  opin- 
ion, there  is  more  necessity  for  whitewashing  the  school  house,  than  for  blacking  the 

teacher. We  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  expel  one  boy,  conditionally,  for 

interfering  witli  the  government  of  the  school,  for  profanity  in  the  school-room,  and 
insulting  the  teacher.     After  this  expulsion  the  school  was  harmonious  and  useful. 

.  Kenneuunk. 

D.  RKMirii,  for  the  Committee. 

The  foregoing  is  not,  certainly,  a  discouraging  record  of  the  condition  of  our  Pub- 
lic S-hools.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers,  for  tlie  past  year,  have  not  only  been 
well  qualified  for  their  vocjition,  but  have  engaged  in  their  work  with  the  right 
spirit,  in  the  right  manner,  and  with  results  of  the  most  gratifying  character; — ami 
more  than  this,  although  it  is  undeniable  -that  sever.il  of  the  school-houses  in  town 
might  be  materially  improved,  both  as  regards  convenience  and  appearance,  there  is, 
nevorihelcss,  not  one  of  them  that  docs  not  now  afl:'ord  a  comfortable  room  for  tho 
children  who  may  repair  to  it  for  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  these  favorable  circumstances,  however,  our  schools,  taken  as  a 
whole,  arc  not  what  they  should  be.  Indeed,  they  fall  far  below  the  standard  which 
should  be  set  for  them,  and  which  our  citizens  should  insist  upon  their  i caching.  Is 
the  inquiry  made,  "What  lack  they?'*  As  a  partial  reply,  wo  invite  attention  to 
the  "Abstracts  (»f  Teachers*  Registers**  appended  to  this  report. 

Another  evil  of  no  trifling  magnitude,  which  these  abstracts  do  not  show,  it  is  well 
in  this  connection  to  consider, — that  of  tardiness.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
thousands  of  hours, — to  say  nothing  of  the  confusion  consequent  thereupon, — arc 
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annually  lost  from  this  oanse;  to  which  may  be  added  still  another  item,  and  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  one,  the  time  lost  by  those  who  are  needlessly  aathoriied  to  lea^e 
school  before  the  hoar  of  its  close.  The  aggregate  of  wasted  time,  fW>m  all  these 
causes,  is  vastly  greater  than  is  generally  supposed, — but  the  deplorable  effects  of 
this  misspent  time,  of  these  lost  opportunities  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  who 
can  calculate? 

These  fac^s  deserve  the  serious  consideration,  not  of  parents  only,  but  of  every 
good  citizen.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  support  of  schools, — nor  in  the  mere  expression  of  regret  that  these 
depressing  influences  exist, — nor  yet  in  the  declarations  of  extreme  solicitutle  for  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  young.  There  is  no  power  which  Committees  or  Teachers 
can  exert  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  growing  out  of  it.  TVie  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Homes  of  the  children,  and  there  only.  There  must  be  a  jnst  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  education  in  these  homes, — a  practical  appreciation  which  shall 
lead  those  having  charge  of  children  to  send  them  to  school, — to  see  that  they  attend 
every  day, — that  they  are  in  their  seats  promptly  at  the  commencement  of  each  half 
day's  session,  and  to  carry  out  these  pules  rigidly,  unless  there  are  valid  reasons  for 
a  departure  friim  them.  Hh'is  practical  appreciation  of  education  will  not  only  lead 
to  the  sending  of  children  to  school  repularly,  but  to  vigilant  care  that  they  go  with 
the  right  dispositions,  so  that  when  in  the  school-room  they  shall  be  respectful  aod 
obedient  to  their  teacher,  studious,  ambitious,  and  impressed  with  correct  ideas  of 
the  value  of  the  learning  they  are  sent  there  to  obtain.  Let  them  feel  that  they  are 
benefiting  themselves,  their  friends  and  society,  by  scholarlike  conduct; — let  them 
be  aided  and  encouraged  when  dispirited  by  hard  lessons  or  unpleasant  occurrences, 
but  never  let  the  remedy  for  these  little  griefs  be  permission  to  absent  themselves 
from  school,  or  in  any  manner  to  escape  duties  which  properly  belong  to  them  to 
perfi^rm. 

The  practical  appreciation  of  education  by  parents  and  others  will  lead  them, 
moreover,  to  sedulously  avoid,  by  word  or  act,  whatever  may  in  the  slightest  degree 
cause  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  children,  or  foment  troubles  in  the  District.  They 
will  trust  to  the  Committee  to  assign  their  children  to  the  proper  schools,  and  to  the 
teachers  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  the  government  of  those  committed  to  their 
care.  They  will  not  for  a  moment  harbor  chimerical  ideas  of  partiality  for  other 
children  and  persecution  or  neglect  of  their  own,  except  on  evidence  of  the  strongest 
character,  and  never  on  the  reprcsenUitions  of  children; — for  however  truthful  and 
right  minded  th«7  may  he,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  their  judgments  are  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  enable  them  to  form  correct  opinions  as  to  a  teacher's  competency 
or  the  course  of  discipline  or  instruction  that  may  be  pursued  in  school,  and  more 
especially  where  these  interfere  somewhat  with  their  plans  or  place  them  in  positions 
that  are  irksome  or  unpalatable.  When  there  are  apparent  causes  of  complaint,  if 
the  parents  or  other  persons  interested,  while  abstaining  from  adverse  comments  in 
the  family  circle,  would  seek  an  explanation  from  the  Committee  or  Teacher,  and  in 
the  same  tone  and  temper  with  which  they  would  themselves  wish  to  be  spoken  to, 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  would  rarely  be  found  that  any  real  causes  of  dissat- 
isfaction exist,  or  if  they  do  exist,  very  few  cases  will  be  found,  in  w'.iich  the  wrong 
will  not  be  corrected  promptly  and  cheerfully.  The  denunciation  of  and  interference 
with  teachers,  on  the  ex  parte  testimony  of  ohi Id ren,  is  not  unfrcquent,  and  its  infln- 
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encc,  18  most  pernicioas.  Its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  render  the  children  disobedient, 
to  divert  their  attention  from  the  studies  they  are  pursuing,  to  convert  the  scholar 
into  the  fault-finder,  and  the  school-room  into  a  place  of  perpetual  combat  or  of  un- 
bridled anarchy. 

Every  citizen  can  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  the  removal  of  the  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  to  which  we  have  referred ; — the 
word  of  a«lvice,  of  pcrsu.ision,  of  remonstrance,  kindly  given  and  at  the  appropriate 
time,  will  never  be  powerless  for  good.  And  if  circumstances  occur  requiring  more 
energetic  measures,  united  and  persevering  endeavors  for  the  accompliishment  of  the 
desired  ,cnd,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  rewarded  with  success.  Our  system  of  public 
histruction  affords  a  common  ground  whereon  all  can  meet,  untrammeled  by  parti- 
smship  or  sectarianism,  and  labor  for  the  public  good.  There  should  be  no  holding 
back  in  this  work.  Among  all  the  objects  that  claim  the  support  of  the  philanthropic 
no  one  puts  forth  a  stronger  than  our  Common  Schools.  As  their  influence  reaches 
erery  interest,  whether  private  or  public,  so  is  the  obligation  imperative  upon  every 
individual  to  consider  them  as  demanding  his  special  regard  for  their  welfare  and 
earnest  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

At  the  present  time,  the  feeling  must  be  wido-spread  and  earnest,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  should,  more  than  at  any  other  period  in  our  history,  engage  the 
attention  and  command  the  energy  of  every  true-hearted  friend  to  his  country.  We 
feel  that  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  our  glorious  Union,  the  people  must  be  capable 
of  reading  understaudingly,  of  thinking  profoundly,  of  acting  wisely,  and,  under- 
lying and  inwrought  with  these  intellectual  powers,  thete  must  1)C  high  toned, 
carefully  cultivat<*d  moral  principle,  which  shall  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon 
every  thought  and  every  action  while  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  an  American  citizen.  We  feel  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  us  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  the  youth  of  our  land  with  enlightened  patriotism,  so  that  their  conduct  as  men. 
shall  be  eminently  patriotic.  In  the  accompliMhment  of  this  importiint  work,  what 
instrumentality  can  be  employed  more  effectively  than  the  properly  conducted  Dis- 
trict School? 

Mr.  Rcmich's  lonp^  obsorvation  has  given  him  tlie  opportunity 
of  noting  the  superiority  of  those  teachers  who  make  a  sfudy  of 
ihcir  art. 

Mr.  W.  has  evidently  ma^le  the  art  of  teaching  a  study,  and  has  become  a  profi- 
cient in  his  profession.  This  school  was  wtU  regulated  and  well  taught,  and  marked 
improvement  was  made  by  his  scholars  in  every  branch  of  study  pursued  by  them. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  Walker  may  be  numbered  among  our  teachers  in  years  to  come. 

Qualities  of  prime  importance  in  school  management  arc  thus 
noted : 

Miss'F.  seems  to  possess  all  the  prerequisites  of  a  good  teacher — a  cultivated  mind, 
tact,  energy  and  perseverance.  The  school  was  quite  backward  at  its  commence- 
ment, but  step  by  »t«;p  it  was  carried  forward  until  it  reached  a  position  of  which 
the  instructress  and  the  pupils  may  justly  be  prrud.  Thoroughness  was  a  marked 
feature  ia  the  course  of  instruction  pursued.     Another  feature  of  great  excellence 
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\ 
was  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  instmction  by  the  teacher  : — the  diflBcult  parts  of 

the  lessons  Wcvq  so  illustrated,  as  tliey  were  progrci?sing,  that  they  C(  uid  be  under- 
stood with  a  much  greater  degree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  than  0ould  possibly 
be  attained  by  a  strict  adherence  to  mere  "book  lessons,"  without  **uote  or  com- 
ment.** AVe  wisli  this  practice  was  more  general  among  our  teachers.  Intelligently 
carried  out,  it  almost  insures  success,  while  in  schools  where  it  is  unknown,  the  pro- 
gress is  **  slow  and  devious." He  lacked  energy.     Those  who  attended  with  ft 

desire  to  learn,  and  used  their  advantages  to  a  good  purpose,  made  creditable  pro^ 
grciss,  while  those  who  had  no  actual  interest  in  their  studies  and  evaded  them  when 
they  could,  "had  it  about  their  own  way,"  and  were  very  little  wiser  at  the  close 

than  at  the  commencement  of  the  terra. The  school  was  excellent  in  all  regpccta. 

Miss  T.  appears  fully  to  comprehend  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  her  profession 

and  to  fulfil  with  the  utmost  fidelity  the  trusty  committed  to  her Mips  L.  is  not 

only  thoroughly  qualified  for  her  vocation,  but  is  eminently  judicious  in  all  her 
movements  in  the  school-room.  We  hope  she  will  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  for- 
ward, in  the  coming  year,  the  good  work  she  has  commenced. 

Brunswick. 

A.  S.  Vackahv,  for  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  have  been  compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  a  brief  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  scliools,  in  consequence  of  the  town  meeting  being  held  earlier 
than  they  expected.  They  have  made  tlio  customary  visits,  unless  prevented  by  un- 
avoidable hindrances. 

The  discipline  of  the  Grammar  School  was  never  more  satisfactory.  In  some  par- 
ticulars there  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  order  and  quiet  of  this  school,  and 
that  eftccted  by  the  most  quiet  and  simple  means.  The  Intermediate  School  has  been 
conducted  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  closing,  examination  was  highly  gratify- 
ing. The  Committee  cannot  but  refer  to  the  unexampled  efforts  of  Miss  .Orr  in  the 
Mason  Street  School,  which  have  been  of  great  value  to  her  pupils,  at  a  vc^y  scanty 
remuneration  of  their  self-denying  teacher.  The  High  School  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully managed,  for  which  great  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers. 

Beaiik's  these  schools,  an  experiment  was  made  of  a  school  for  apprentices,  or  for 
youth,  who,  by  peculiar  circumsbmces,  were  prevented  from  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  regular  schoolt^.  As  but  few  attendeil,  some  from  the  Primary  Schools  were  sent 
in  to  their  advantage  as  well  as  that  of  the  school. 

The  Superintending  Committee  have  not  been  called  upon  during  the  year  to  in- 
terfere in  any  case  of  dithculty. 

The  Committee  wouhl  recxjmmeud  that  the  laws  of  the  State,  concerning  truancy, 
should  be  put  in  force  by  a  vote  of  the  town  establishing  by-laws  relating  to  the 
same,  agreeably  to  Section  12  of  Laws  relating  to  Public  Schools. 

The  followintj  itcrria  indicutc  <^toss  negligence  on  the  part  of — 
soniebodfj : 

No  notice  was  received  of  the  opening  (of  Mrs.  Wade's  school)  and  no  visit  was 
made  by  the  Committee. Winter  Term.     No  register  returned.     Mr.  James  11. 
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3lasire1l.  No  suitiblo  notice  of  the  opcninj^  of  the  flchool  havinj;  been  received,  it 
was  visitetl  bbt  once,  and  then  near  its  close.  The  appcnrance  of  the  school  was  ut- 
is&ctory.  — ^  No.  14.     Summer  term,  nine  weeks.     No  register  returned.     Min 

Strah  B.  Curtis,  teacher. No.  25.     Summer  term.     No  register.     Miss  Sofuun 

.D.  Melcher,  teacher. 

Paris. 
Gkorgk  W.  Habihoni),  Supervisor. 

Referring  to  a  propositioD  to  authorize  the  Superintending  Com- 
mittee to  employ  teachers,  Mr.  Hammond  says : 

Now  I  liopc  the  citizens  of  Paris  will  not  look  upon  this  as  an  attempt  to  rob  them 
of  their  liberty,  but  try  the  experiment  at  least  one  year:  If  the  town,  in  open  town 
meeting,  vote  the  p<iwer  to  the  Committee,  no  one  can  call  it  oppression.  All  the 
larger  places  of  the  State  adopt  a  similar  plan.  T^t  Paris  do  thit:,  and  we  shall  have 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  better  teachers  and  a  largo  discount  in  the  trouble  in  our 
schoc»ls,  proNido*!  that  pannits  will  go  in  for  sustaining  schools,  with  even  as  much 
unanimity  as  under  the  present  rule. 

One  m'ly  ask  :  "Does  not  the  Committee  have  the  guarding  of  the  school  room?** 
3Iost  assuredly  ;  but  can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  by  force  of  circumstances,  a  Com. 
niittee  may  be  compidled,  as  it  were,  to  suffer  Bome  to  take  charge  of  schools,  whom,, 
could  they  use  their  eyes,  and  have  the  full  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  they 
would  not  hire? 

No  one  wil!  understand  me  Vj  8>y  that  the  same  teacher  employed  by  a  Committee, 
is  better  than  whcfi  hired  l)y  an  Agent  ;  but  I  do  say  that  many  obtain  schools  who 
arc  fiir  behind  ■•thern  who  do  not  suc'rcc^l  in  obtaining  a  situation. 

Some  will  apply  Satunlay  night,  others  Monday  morning,  before  they  arc  to  com- 
iuen<%  their  s<.'hool  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and  still  others  will  come  Monday  night,  after 
teaching  one  diy,  and  give  some  plausible  excuse. 

Let  a  Committee  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  then  we  can  hold  them  strictly 
responsible  for  much  whicli  at  present  is  not  so  completely  under  their  control.  Let 
them  receive  all  the  applicitions,  then  elect  the  supply  of  teachers  from  the  appli- 
cants. Some  te:icher<>  would  do  well  in  one  district  who  would  not  8ucc(H;d  at  ail  in 
another. 

Politics  in  Srhooi.  I  have  never  given  any  thought  as  to  the  political  comple^^ion 
of  teachers.  Have  used  my  influence  to  get  good  teachers  into  our  schools,  without 
even  the  thouc^ht  of  political  assjociations  entering  my  mind.  I  am  not  so  blind  that 
T  fail  to  SLKj!  th it  in  some  cases,  political  considerations  hive  been  lugged  into  our 
:>ehools. 

In  times  of  pe:ice  we  would  not  trust  a  man  who  would  plot  against  our  OoYcm- 
incnt.  In  time."  of  v^iVy  in  times  of  civil  war,  certainly  we  should  not  trust  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  to  those,  who,  by  word  or  deed,  are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  engaged  in  subverting  our  Republican  form  of  govcniment. 

Any  teacher,  male  or  fenuile,  who  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  Jeff*.  Davi*  or 
his  cmii's  iries,  should  be  strickon  from  the  list  of  teachers  as  uniit  to  have  the  charge 
of  a  school  with  one  live  scholar. 

Mr.  Hammond  alludes  to  a  bad  requirement  made  by  hi.s  town : 
4 
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By  a  vote  of  the  town  of  Paris,  passed  two  years  since,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
report  the  doings  of  the  schools,  in  printed  form,  at  least  seven  days  before  the  annu- 
al nioctlL;^  in  March.  By  allowing  sufilclcnt  time  fur  printing  niid  binding,  my 
manusjrlpt  has  to  be  prepared  before  scarce  any  of  the  rcgistois  of  the  Winter 
schools  can  be  filled  and  returned.  I  do  not  fancy  this  arrangenitnt  ;  it  is  too  much 
like  spro.i  ling  grass  before  it  is  mown.  With  this  explanation,  I  trust  no  one  will 
tsk  why  we  cannot  have  more  full  statistical  ficts  as  regards  onr  f^cluiols. 

The  Common  School,  in  point  of  punctuality,  noticed: 

Summer  and  Winter  terms,  Miss  Ellen  E.  Maxim,  teacher.  Whole  imnibor  of 
scholar. s  ro;;i.stcrod  in  Summer,  4;  average  attendance, -1 ;  length  ofleri.i,  7  weeks. 
At  tlic  State  Toachers*  Association,  held  at  Augusta,  the  prewnt  stasjn.  Rev.  S.  F. 
Dike,  Supervisor  of  the  schools  of  Bath,  stated  that  they  had  succeeded  in  securing 
fiuch  punctuality,  that  some  terms  came  up  to  U8^  percent.  Mr.  D  must  take  a  new 
text  J  ami  bring  his  schools  to  par.     Miss  Maxim  stands  1^  per  cent,  in  adNancoof 

the  crack'  fccliools  of  Bath. Tllis  was  Miss  B.'s  firtft  attempt,  anl  the  result  was 

just  what  nny  one  who  knew  her  might  expect.  Having  been  an  industrious  scholar, 
§ho  is  well  calculated  to  take  trembling  and  weak  ones  by  the  hand  and  say  come  ! 
Oh,  that  teachers  would  learn  to  speak  a  kind  word  of  encouragement  to  the  didl 
ftnd  forsaken  scholar. 

Newcastle. 

D.  S.  Glidden,  Supervisor. 

Mo.-t  of  our  schools  have  been  taught  with  much  ability  and  success.  The  pro»- 
pcriry  of  the  siihgols,  and  the  efforts  of  those  having  tiro  c.ire  of  them,  have  afforded 
rac  much  satisfaction;  for  very  certain  I  am,  that  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  aa  a 
whole,  hive  labored  more  ddigently,  earnestly,  persovcringly  and  de\(»tcdly,  than 
%ny  otlier  class  of  persons  among  us,  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  r.nd  obtain  the 
much  coveted  meed  of  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.'*  And  where  there 
have  been  any  partial  failures,  it  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  ha\e  been  able  to  observe, 
for  want  of  willingness  to  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  rather  a  failure  to 
discipline  their  pupils  to  that  close  application  which  is  absolutely  nectssiry  to  their 
intellectual  progress  and  mental  development.  Diligence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
should  never  be  dispensed  with  by  any  teacher,  who  wi^hcs  to  fcce  his  own  efforts 
orowncd  with  success.  The  teacher,  who  labors  hard  himself,  while  he  allows  his 
pupils  to  imlulge  in  idleness,  reminds  us  of  a  man  rowing  his  boat  agjrir.st  a  strong 
current,  where,  though  he  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his'  ability,  until  cx- 
!iaustcd  with  incessant  toil,  nothing  is  gained,  no  permanent  a«ivanre  u^ade.  Like 
the  man  who  beats  the  air,  he  labors  for  naught.  But  while  teacliers  have  their 
sphere  of  action,  their  charge  to  keep,  their  duties  to  perform,  let  us  who  are  pa- 
rents not  forget,  not  overlook,  nor  ignore  the  fact,  that  we  have  dutios  in  connection 
with  tlu'se  of  the  teacher,  w'.iich,  if  neglected,  must  of  necessity  be  ntt'  nded  with 
oonsc(^ui'nces  equally  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  our  children.  It  I?  to  be  feared  that 
very  many  parents  think,  that  when  they  have*  furnisliod  their  children  with  the 
means  of  attending  school,  their  whole  duty  to  them  in  that  partietilar  direction  is 
fully  di.schargcd.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  fatal  error.  This  is  only  the  beginninu;  of 
:\  8ori<s  of  duties  v.'c  constantly  owe  them,  and  which  we  are  in  duty  bound  fiithfully 
to  discharge.     Every  parent  should  exert  himself  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best 
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teiebera,  or  those  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  school.  No  desire  to  aid  a 
fSnend  or  relatiTe,  should  ever  influence  your  action  in  the  Ic:ibt  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  The  only  motive  that  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  least  woijiht,  .should 
be  that  of  adaptation  to  the  position.  Again,  if  you  would  have  your  children  bene- 
fited by  the  school,  keep  them  constantly  in  it;  and  let  nothing*l}ut  absolute  neces- 
sity cause  their  absence  therefrom  at  any  time;  for  it  is  utterly  futil«'  to  talk  about 
interesting  and  advancing  scholars  in  their  studies,  while  they  arc  allowed  to  be  ab- 
sent from  their  studies  and  recitations  any  considerable  part  of  the  time;  and  espo-- 
cially  so,  if,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  time  thus  unwisely  ubsiracteil  fix)m 
study,  is  spent  in  idleness  and  loitering  about  the  streets,  and  in  compauy  with  the 
Ticioas,  vulgar  and  protane.  Thi^  i^  an  evil  that  should  be  remedied  by  all  parents 
whose  children  are  suiTering  its  f.ital  consequences.  A  diffcrout  policy  must  bo 
■dopte<],  by  which  their  mental  development  and  moral  discipline  will  be  secured,  or 
you  must  expect  to  sec  them  descend  lower  and  lower,  instead  of  seeing  them  rise  to 
eminenc<t  and  respectability. 

Our  public  schools  arc  de:*igned  to  exert,  and  when  properly  conducted,  do  exert 
ft  wholesome  moral  influence  upon  the  young,  but  can  never  counteract  the  \ilo  in- 
fluence of  such  associations  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  if  thos?  as.sociatlons  arc  al- 
lowed to  be  frequent  and  habitual.  Again,  you  will  render  very  efiioicnt  aid  in  the 
educiition  of  your  children  by  often  examining  them  in  their  studies  at  home,  say  at 
least  once  every  day,  and  assisting  them  in  preparing  their  lessons  for  the  coming 
day.  In  this  way  you  wouM  do  much  to  encourage  them,  and  also  to  fix  in  their 
minds  permanently,  the  knowledge  alrejidy  gained,  by  such  frcquont  rcviei^l'. 

Anoth'T  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  is  that  of  the  school  he  uses, 
and  hope  it  will  r^-ceive  from  you  in  future,  that  consideration  which  its  importineo 
diinauils.  Many  of  these  are  but  miserable  old  shells,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  used.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  overlooked,  that 
the  school  house  as  well  as  our  dwellings,  ought  to  possess  attractions  for  our  chil- 
dren; and  consequently,  while  many  have  built  for  themselves  new  and  expensive 
dwellings,  in  modern  styles,  or  remodeled  or  repaired  the  old  ones,  so  as  to  make 
them  nei^rly  equal  to  ntw,  :  nd  (nilelli^hed  them  with  thuso  things  that  make  home 
pleasant  and  delightful,  and  iidapted  them  to  their  taste,  com furt  and  convenience, 
the  Echool  house  has  been  alluw«^i  U)  remain  nearly  as  it  was  when  occupinl  by  a 
former  generation,  save  that  in  j*ome  instances  it  is  now  nearrr  to  mingling  with  its 
mother  dust.  In  the  construction  ar^d  arrangement  of  the  school  hous»*,  tiie  first 
things  to  bo  sought  for,  are  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  are  to  ojcupy 
it,  both  of  which  objects  bocm  to  have  been  wvlly  overlooked  in  thn  construction  of 
several  of  those  now  in  use.  They  ought  to  be  displaced  by  others  commodious  in 
construction,  and  in  keeping  with  tho  age  and  spirit  of  the  times.  Let  even  the 
external  appearance  and  beauty  of  the  sch*iol  house  keep  pace  with  the  dwellings  in 
its  imme*liatc  vicinity,  if  you  would  make  fivorablo  impressions  upon  your  children 
with  regard  to  the  vaIuc  you  attach  to  the  institution  of  the  public  schools.  The 
shortness  of  the  terms  of  many  of  our  schools,  admonishes  me  that  we  have  n(»t  pro- 
Tideil  as  liberally  for  their  support  of  late  as  in  some  previous  years.  1  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  subject,  and  just  ask  you,  if  you  do  not  consider  the  money 
invested  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  as  one  of  the  best  investments  you  have 
ever  made?  Is  it  not  really  the  most  remunerative,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  most 
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pleasing  and  satisfactory  7  If  then  this  be  admitted,  as  I  presume  it  will  be,  let  tui 
govern  ourselves  accoi'dingly,  and  suiting  our  action  to  the  admission,  let  us  vote  a 
more  liberal  sum  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  future  than  we  have  done  fur  some 
tv4'o  or  three  years  past  I  know  it  will  be  urged  that  the  times  are  hard,  and  that 
we  have  to  bcnr  heavy  bui*dens  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  in  this,  the  hour 
or'  its  peril.  Let  me  say  in  reply,  that  while  we  should  give  liberally  and  cheerfully 
of  our  substance  to  sustain  the  Government  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers, 
8ud  purchased  with  their  blood,  we  should  not  be  niggardly  in  our  benefactions  to 
an  institution  that  underlies  the  whole  structure  of  republican  government.  Let  us 
thnn,  liberally  sustain  our  public  schools;  for  there,  a  large  portion  of  the  childrea 
of  our  laud  will  receive  all  the  education  they  will  ever  obtain  in  the  school  room. 
i)c  all  you  c;m,  then,  not  only  to  sustain,  but  iilso  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
public  t^chool,  aud.make  it  attractive  to  your  children,  and  to  impress  their  minds  with 
lliu  fact  that  you  esteem  their  education  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
y^ju  will  not  f.iil  to  beget  in  them  a  corresponding  interest  in  their  own  education. 
D'jt  pursue  an  opposite  course — be  liberal  in  all  your  other  donations,  but  niggardly 
in  the  fiii;)port  of  your  school,  treat  the  whole  matter  as  of  little  consequence,  let  your 
i};;h()ol  house  go  to  decay,  and  your  children  go  to  school  or  play  truant,  as  they  may 
el«x;t,  and  wonderful  will  it  be,  indeed,  if  your  children  ai-e  not  found  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  still  more  wonderful  if  they  do  not  often  choose  to  absent  them- 
stjlvos  from  the  Sfchcol  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts. 

There  have  bceu  durmg  the  year  twenty-six  schools  taught  in  town.  Ten  of  these 
uniy,  have  \weu  taught  by  males,  sixteen  by  females,  twenty-one  by  citizens  of  our 
town,  five  by  other  persons.  Other  statistics,  deemed  of  interest  to  you,  will  be 
i-und  in  the  following  table.  In  my  report  of  the  several  schools,  I  have  endeavored 
ii  Mpeak  with  much  frankness  of  things  as  they  presented  themselves  to  my  view.  I 
boIie\e  a  good,  thorough,  wholesome  discipline  to  be  one  of  the  great  essential  ele- 
incnta  of  a  school,  in  order  that  it  may  be  efficient' and  salutary  in  its  cfl'ects.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  in  fact,  the  one  thing  needful  and  indispensable;  and,  therefore,  when 
I  !iavo  discovered  a  tailing  in  that  direction,  I  have  pointed  it  out.  This  I  have  done 
as  a  warning  against  an  evil  destructive  to  the  best  interest  of  our  public  schools. 

Wc  find  the  following  cxpreBsions  among  Mr.  Glidden's  notices 
of  tiie  schools : 

Miss  Patterson  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  very  goo^l  order  in  her 
school,  although  one  lar  e  scholar  attempted  to  prevent  it  by  her* own  misconduct 
xhc  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  teacher,  however,  proved  adequate  to  the  emer- 
jroui'y,  and  f he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  evil  and  crushing  it  in  the  bud.  Parents 
of  siioh  ohildreu,  if  they  desire  the  welfare  .of  their  children,  should  act  promptly, 
in  conjunction  with  the  teacher,  in  correcting  their  bad  habits,  and  estjiblishing  in 
ilki'Av  minds  a  wliolcsome  regard  for  law,  order,  and  the  authority  of  those  placed 

cor  them. Miss  Woodbridge  possesses  rare  powers  of  government.     The  control 

cf  her  school  is  easy  and  yet  very  efficient;  not  by  the  use  of  blows,  but  by  virtue 
of  her  own  peculiar  tact,  which  in  most  cases  is  far  better  than  blows.  The  ability, 
industry,  and  perseverance  of  thits  teacher,  could  insure  nothing  less  than  good  suc- 
cess; and  the  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  had  kept  in  view  the  idea,  that 
cothiug  is  well  done  unless  thoroughly  done,  and  had  acted  upon  it 1  do  not  think 
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it  the  fault  of  the  teaclier,  that  she  did  not  work  hard  enough,  but  rather  that  she  was 
williDg  even  to  do  more  than  her  own  part  of  the  labor,  bat  did  not  compel  hor 
papils,  where  compulsion  was  absolutely  necessiiry,  to  do  theirs.  This  school  has 
held  the  foremost  rank  among  our  schools,  in  point  of  disquiet  and  idleness,  the  pant 
year;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  progress  must  correspond,  measurably,  with 

this  fact 1  think  the  district  acted  wisely  in  grading  this  school.     All  classe«<  of 

acholans  will  now  be  provided  with  a  school  better  adapted  to  their  wants  than  be- 
fore.  This  district  is  so  small,  that  1  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  abandon  its 

organization  and  unite  with  Nos.  six  and  nine. Miss  Rowe  started  with  the  idea 

prominently  in  view,  as  a  leading  one,  that  to  succeed  well,  she  must  govern  well: 
that  to  advance  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  pupils,  good  order  must, 
first  of  all  be  established,  and  persistently  maintained.  This  she  kept  steadily  in 
view  during  the  entire  term,  and  acted  upon  it,  and  her  good  suocc'ifs  is  largely 
attributable,  no  doubt^  to  this  fact 

Eliot. 

Q.  H.  GuPTiL,  Supervisor. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schools  has  been  as  good  :is  at  any  time  during  uur 
previous  terms  of  service.  A  good  degree  of  interest  has  biH?n  mauifofctcd  by  the 
teachers  in  trust;  and  the  pupils,  in  general,  have  made  good  iniprovement. 

The  parents,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  disposed  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the 
arduous  task  assigned  them. 

Our  system  of  education  looks  to  the  formation  of  character : 

There  are  obstacles,  however,  to  the  most  successful  operation  of  our  public  schotd 
^8tem  which  may,  and  should  be  removed.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  truly  con- 
sistent and  reflecting  mind,  that  our  educational  system  is  designed  for  the  whole 
being  of  our  youth.  **  It  looks  to  the  formation  of  the  character.  It  is  a  preparation 
for  life,  its  temptations,  cares  and  duties.  It  is  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the 
divinely  implanted  powers.  The  mind,  will,  temper,  affections,  passions,  and  the 
physical  health,  are  to  be  cultivated,  fbr  the  honor  of  God  and  the  goud  of  man.  It 
cannot  achieve  its  end  without  asking  aid  from  above,  and  directing  the  hopes  vt 
youth  beyond  this  mortal  life." 

Mr.  S.  S.  Riiudall,  supervisor  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  expresses  thu>c 
aentinients  in  the  ibllowing  extract : 

'*  The  moral  and  reliiiKms  nature,  as  it  is  the  higlieht  and  noblest  attribub?  of 
humanity,  demands  the  earliept  and  mo^^t  assiduous  cnre;  and  no  education  is  worthy 
of  the  name  in  whi':h  the  culture  of  the  soul,  with  its  priceless  affections,  iis  heaven- 
wanl  h<>peH,  and  soaring  aspirations,  docs  not  predominate.  The  monitory  annals  of 
the  past,  the  collected  experience  of  centuries  and  ages  of  I'ecordetl  time,  the  solemn 
Toice  of  levelation,  all  history,  all  philosophy  and  reason,  combine  to  proclaim  the 
ntter  incfliciency  of  the  highest  knowle<lge,  the  most  brilliant  talents,  and  the  most 
resplendent  genius,  unaccompanied  and  unguided  by  that  wisdom  of  the  heart 
which,  like  Siloa*s  stream,  flows  fast  by  the  oitudts  of  God.'* 

Mr.  Guptil  discusses  one  of  the  obstacles  to  success : 
One  of  the  obstacles  to  our  success  is  a  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  legitimate 
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ends  to  bo  aclilevcvl.  Were  tlicsc  truly  understood  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
youth,  very  many  of  the  evils  which  impe<le  uur  success  would  cease  to  exist.  £verj 
youtliful  mind  in  the  community  would  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  school  room, 
and  at  seasonable  hours.  The  truant,  tardy  and  absent  lists  would  be  stricken  from 
the  registers.  Wo  have  never  been  able  to  return  to  the  State  more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  registered  number  of  scholars  as  the  average  attendance. 

Parents  and  gixirdians  cannot  permit  this  to  continue  without  the  fearful  guilt  of 
neglecting  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  they  owe  to  one  of  the  most  sacred  trusts 
committed  to  their  care.  The  members  of  our  school  districts  should  act  with  a  sin** 
gle  eye  in  the  selection  of  Bch«H)l  agents.  Prejudices  of  a  personal,  political,  or  sec- 
tarian character,  should  not  obtain  a  place  in  the  district  meeting.  From  inattention 
to  this,  a  school  agent  is  made  the  object  of  personal  animosity,  and  a  division  in 
the  harmony  of  the  adult  members  of  the  district.  Such  division  often  proves  a 
nucleus  around  which  heated  passions  ferment.  The  contagion  spreads,  and  infects 
the  youthful  meniber.s;  the  teacher  feels  its  influence,  and  too  often  witnesses  its 
ruinous  effects  upon  the  pupils.  Iif  the  choice  of  the  agent,  select  the  man  who  is 
competent,  and  by  all  means,  one  who  has  no  particular  object  or  sclf-iutei-est  to 
achieve.  Let  no  party  or  personal  consideration  govern  in  the  selection  of  school 
officers.    Elect  those  who  arc  best  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Physical  education  should  not  be  neglected  : 

The  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils  should  deeply  interest  us.  Two,  at  least,  of 
the  school  rooms  arc  unfit  for  use.  The  one  in  district  No.  8  is  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion. The  room  needs  reconstruction,  and  a  good  ventilation,  with  better  means  for 
warming.  New  doors  and  outside  repairs  are  needed.  Our  visit  to  district  No.  7 
convinced  us  of  the  unfitness  of  their  house  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school.  One- 
half  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  district  cannot  be  seated  there  longer  than  thirty 
minutes  without  physical  injury.  •*  Youth,  educated  in  such  a  place,  will  be  de- 
prived of  a  reciprocal  balance  of  moral  and  physical  power.  It  is  obvious  that  intel- 
lectual attainments  will  be  rendered  comparaUivcly  useless,  where  they  are  not  made 
available  by  corresponding  physical  strength.  The  mind  will  be  incapable  of  exert- 
ing its  energies,  and  the  heart  its  kindliest  affections,  if  the  body  is  in  a  state  of 
debility  and  disease.  In  view  of  facts  likcthese,  we  may  justly  consider  the  preser- 
vation of  health  as  at  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  education."  I  would  nearly 
as  soon  place  a  school  in  the  Dark  Hole  of  Calcutta  as  in  a  room  of  the  limited 
capacity  and  deficient  means  of  ventilation  of  No.  7,  with  its  full  quota  of  scholars. 
Without  a  proper  amount  of  oxygen,  the  lungs  will  fail  in  their  destined  work.  An 
impure  blood  will  be  soon  followed  by  a  sallow,  thin,  and  unhealthful  countenance, 
in  place  of  the  rudily  and  healthful;  and  the  stature  will  be  small  and  feeble.  We 
earnestly  desire  that  pecuniary  considerations  may  not  be  placed  in  competition  with 
an  interest  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  our  youth. 

The  school  room  should  be  attractive  in  its  style  of  construction,  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, with  the  most  effectual  means  for  warming  and  ventilation.  Only  two  of  our 
houses  are  well  vontilateJ.  Apparatus  is  needed  in  most  of  the  districts.  Two  only 
are  furnished  with  globes,  and  four  arc  ilcstitute  of  outline  maps.  Some  of  tha 
blfwkboards  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  more  atteutiou  be  given  to  music 
iu  our  schools : 

Tlie  practice  of  opening  and  closing  the  cxcrcities  of  each  daily  session  of  school 
with  singing,  sliould  ^  e  encouraged.  In  the  code  of  Rules  and  Regulations  of  Bos- 
ton, a  capacity  to  teach  the  elements  of  vocal  music  is  named  among  the  (}U;ililica- 
tions  for  the  cfhce  of  teacher.  In  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School,  it  is  n<iuired 
of  the  teacher  to  give  such  instruction  as  shall  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal  niui>ic  in 
the  public  schools. 

••  Music  bo.irs  upon  its  wings  some  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  pleasures  of  Ukj 
passing  hour,  whether  it  comes  forth  from  human  lips,  or  from  the  breath  of  old 
.■fiiilus  upon  his  throne.  It  elevates  and  quickens  the  perceptions,  it  softens  and 
mibduc.>i  the  rebellious  (li*<position,  it  refines  and  soothes  the  wayward  and  turbulent 
passions,  it  nerves  the  heart  to  deeds  of  valor  and  heroism,  it  gives  joy  and  consola- 
tion in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  carries  captive  across  the  rough  and  stormy  sea  of 
life,  ami  stands  lx?yond  the  vale  of  time,  to  welcome  with  angelic  voice,  the  wander- 
ing spirit  to  its  final  home."  We  hope  the  timc'is  not  fjir  distant,  when  music  shall 
be  one  of  the  cherished  branches  of  popular  education  in  our  public  schools. 

Portland.  • 

P.  Barnes, /or  iht  Committee. 

In  the  lollowiiig  paragraplis  Mr.  Barnes  alludes  to  the  fact  thai 
the  public  schools  of  Portland  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  displaced 
the  private  schools,  and  considers  the  question  whether  the  i)bblic 
Bchools  arc?  f::<>od  enough  to  render  private  schools  unnecessary; 
with  appended  suggestions : 

In  this  city  the  general  exellence  of  the  public  schools,  for  some  years  past,  has 
been  %  in<l.c;iti  d  by  the  fuct  that  private  schools  have  been  mostly  discontinudl.  Thia 
ia  a  sound  and  just  condition  of  things,  if  the  public  schools  do  really  afford  that  kind 
and  amount  of  training  which  all  classes  of  the  community  desire  and  have  a  right  to 
expect.  Individual  instances  may  occur,  of  pupils  or  parents,  who  do  not  find  pre- 
cisely wh  it  tli<-y  wish  in  any  of  the  common  schools.  But  if  the  system  is  adequate 
for  the  necessities  of  the  general  clasS  of  the  population,  for  the  highest  anrl  the  low- 
est— if  sujh  a  distinction  is  proper  to  bo  made — for  the  richest  and  the  po«;rest,  for 
the  children  of  merchants  and  the  children  of  laborers,  for  the  children  of  profca- 
iional  men  and  the  children  of  mechanics,  then  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  private 
schools  are  dispensed  with  and  discontinued. 

The  question  whether  the  public  schools  are  good  enough  to  answer  all  just  expec- 
tation, and  to  render  private  schools  unnecessary,  in  this  community,  is  particularly, 
a  proper  one  at  this  time,  since  we  are  now  spending  currently,  so  largo  an  amount 
of  money  upon  the  public  schools,  that  the  community  ought  not  to  be  burdened  to 
any  con^sitlerable  amount  with  the  cost  of  private  tuition.  And  if  the  public  schools 
,  arc,  in  f  ict  what  they  should  be,  it  is  important  for  their  own  further  improvement 
that  they  should  be  at  all  times  well  filled  with  there  appropriate  pupils  in  every 
grade,  and  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 
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We  propose  to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  relating  to  this  question,  and  in- 
Tol^ing  some  rons'dcrations,  which  look  to  an  actual  improvement  iu  the  future.     . 

First,  as  to  the  intellectual  character  of  the  schools,  the  courses  and  subjects  of 
stady,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  all  the  grades,  no  unfavorable 
oomparison  caa  be  made  at  this  time  against  the  public  schools.  Thej  can  be  im- 
proved undoubtedly,  but  they  are  certainly  as  good  as  any  private  schools  which 
this  community  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sustaining. 

Mr.  Barnes  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  grand  objection  raade 
by  80  many  parents  in  our  cities  and  large  villages,  to  sending 
their  children  to  the  public  schools. 

Proceeding  to  a  second  inquiry,  as  to  the  moral  character  and  influence  of  the 
public  schools,  and  the  effect  of  the  publio  school  arrangements  upon  the  manners 
and  general  personal  character  of  the  pupils,  it  is  here,  no  doubt,  that  wc  should  find 
a  reason  why  some  parents  feel  a  preference  for  private  tuition,  under  the  belief  that 
private  schools  afford  a  selection  of  better  associates,  and  are  free  from  some  unfav- 
orable influences. 

Whether  there  is  just  ground  for  such  preferences  and  repugnances  is  an  impor- 
tant question  offset.  It  is  a  question  that  should  be  discussed  carefully  aud  unre- 
servediy,  aud  if  uecessarj^  with  great  plainness  of  speech.  If  there  arc  bad  things 
in  the  public  :;chools,  an  important  part  of  our  duty  in  dealing  with  such  things,  is 
to  call  thoni  by  their  right  names. 

All  of  us  have  heard  more  or  less  conversation  on  these  subjects.  Remembering 
and  analyzing  what  is  the  usual  course  of  remark,  and  gvtting  at  the  reul  meaning 
of  the  complaints  that  we  hear,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  this  class  of  objections 
against  the  public  schools  down  to  something  like  the  following  formulary  state- 
ments : 

1.  That  in  some  of  the  schools  there  are  children  who  are  habitually  very  dirty 
and  very  ragged,  aud  with  whom  it  is  therefore  offensive  and  injurious  for  neat  and 
tidy  children  to  be  associated. 

This  objection,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools.  It  is,  tu 
a  ceirtaiu  extent,  a  just  complaint,  and  has  some  foundation  in  fact. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  untidy  children : 

The  remedy  would  l)c  found  in' adopting  a  firm  resolution  that  children  shall  uot 
attend  the  public  schools  in  such  a  neglected  condition,  and  then  giving  the  requi- 
site instruction  and  providing  the  proper  agencies  and  means  to  carry  that  resolu- 
tion into  effect.  As  the  children  themselves  are  almost  entirely  without  fault  iu  the 
matter  complained  of,  the  remedy  for  the  difficulty  should  be  addressed  chiefly,  and 
as  directly  as  may  be  necessary,  to  their  parents. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  where  the  evil  exists,  should  be  authorized  and  riujulred 
to  give  a  .special  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new  rule.  This  hhould  be  done 
kindly,  cautiously,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  coaxingly,  in  the  tii-st  instance,  with 
appesils  to  the  better  feelings  both  of  the  children  and  their  parents,  but  with  a 
positive  ultimatum,  that  a  final  and  habitual  disregard  of  the  rule  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. Whether  the  children,  whose  parents  will  not  take  them  out  of  these  bid 
habits,  should  be  excluded  jQrom  the  schools  entirely,  or  whether  they  should  be 
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plioed  in  scpamtc  scliools  or  rooms  by  themselves,  need  not  be  determined  before- 
hand, since  there  is  re:i!^on  to  anticipate,  that  a  well-intentioned,  and  thorough- 
going enforcement  of  the  rule  of  neatness  by  the  other  methods,  would  soon  reduce 
the  evil  to  a  minimum  so  i<mnll,  that  it  would  of  itself  suggest  a  means  of  entirely 
eradicating  this  ground  of  complaint. 

It  shoul.l  be  observed,  that  the  evil  is  not  that  of  accidentally  soiled  hands  or  torn 
«Iotbes,  which  may  happen  to  boisterous  or  cartrless  children  on  their  way  to  school, 
or  at  the  reccsi«es  ibr  pl:iy,  but  of  that  habitual  and  ingrained  sordidness  of  person, 
and  tattered  and  foul  condition  of  clothing  which  indicate  simple  sluttishuess  or  gross 
habitual  neglect  at  home.  And,  if  by  possibility,  there  should  be  any  pupils  entitled 
to  atteuil  the  public  schools,  whose  parents,  through  extreme  poverty,  or  the  pieva-  , 
lence  of  iiickno^^s,  ha\e  not  the  means  to  make  them  clean,  or  to  repair  their  clothing 
by  decent  patches,  there  arc  other  reasons  besides  the  propriety  of  the  new  rule,  why 
such  parents,  if  their  intentions  arc  good,  should  be  kindly  and  simply  aided  to 
this  extent  at  the  public  expense.  Such  aid  could  be  given  them  through  the  hands 
of  active  and  benevolent  teachers  with  but  very  little  cost,  and  without  giving  any 
offence. 

It  is  certain  that  if  such  a  new  regimen  of  personal  neatness  could  be  introduced 
and  sui^t-iincil  among  all  the  Hcholars  of  this  grade,  the  schools  themselves  would  be 
e8senti:illy  elevated  and  im{)roved,  and  they  would  hold  a  much  hi;;hcr  place  in  the 
general  put  lie  esteem.  The  justice  of  the  new  rule  as  rejrards  those  parents  who 
make  it  a  duty  and  a  pleisjre  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  a  neat  and  tidy 
condition,  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  even  questioned. 

Miiri3'  pupils  in  tlu;  public  schools  are  cliargoable  with  serious 
indecorum  i:i  maniKM's  and  language,  and  witli  rough  and  abusive 
conduct.     What  bhall  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  ? 

The  S^*li(»ol  Committee  shuuld  cause  it  to  be  understoo«l  by  all  teachers,  that  it  is 
their  duty  t«»  ex^Tcise  a  constant  watchfulness  over  the  hibits  and  language  of  their 
pupils,  j-o  as  to  find  out,  as  f.ir  as  possible,  the  instance-j  of  any  manifest  indecency  of 
conduct  or  >?jK*ech,  and  to  administer  a  prompt  and  positive  rebuke  and  correction.  . 

In  regard  to  the  coni[)l:iint  of  abusive  coarseness  and  violence,  it  seems  plain,  that 
a  tolendily  watchful  and  skillful  te^ichcr  can  always  find  out  who  those  offenders 
arc,  and  can  know  pretty  nearly  their  habits. 

The  vigilance  required  for  these  evils,  should  be  applied  not  only  in  the  school- 
rooms, but  in  all  the  precincts  of  the  schools;  not  only  in  school  hours,  but  in  all  the 
intervals  and  rceessev,  and,  as  far  as  reasonably  practicable,  among  the  pupils  in 
the  stri'et,  on  their  w  ly  to  school  or  returning.  Habitual  violations  of  proper  rules 
under  thest?  hea'Jls,  nhcuM  h?  visited  with  sharp  correction,  and  when  such  correc- 
tion, with  all  reasonable  private  admonition  and  friendly  warning,  are  found  inef- 
fectual to  repress  such  evils,  the  higher  authority  of  the  Committee  should  be  called 
in,  and  should  not  be  invoke!  in  vain.  Let  it  be  plainly,  fully,  and  peremptorily  * 
unden^tOiHl,  that  no  ]»upils  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  schools  who  arc  known 
to  1)0  habitually  guilty  of  indecency  of  speech  or  n^anners,  and  these  forms  of  evil 
might  soon  he  substantially  eradicated  from  the  S3'stcm. 

A  fourth  complaint  is.  that  in  the  public  schools  are  found  some  pupils  who 
are  actually  vicious,  and  who  are  bad  and  pernicious  examples  of  profanity,  false- 
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hood  an«l  dishonesty.  Since  the  schools  are  open  to  all  the  chiMrcn  of  the  coinmu- 
nity,  it  cannot  but  be  the  case,  that  some  are  admitted  who  are  chargeable  with  these 
faults  of  character  and  conduct.  Private  schools  also  necessarily  e  jcounter  a  similar 
experience. 

There  is  no  absolute  human  remedy  for  this  diflBculty  in  the  schools,  any  more 
than  in  any  other  assemblages  of  children  or  grown  persons.  But  in  the  scliools, 
more  constantly  and  earnestly,  if  possible,  than  anywhere  else,  should  the  cifort  be 
made  by  all  who  are  clothed  with  authority  in  them,  to  restrain  and  correct  all  this 
class  of  ortVuders,  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  and  the  habits  of  virtue.  Such  is  the 
explicit  duty  of  every  teacher  by  the  statute  law  of  the  State,  and  the  comprehensive 
spirit  of  the  law  re(iuire8  every  school  committee  to  establish  adequate  rules  and 
courses  of  discipliue,  so  that  pupils  who  are  profane,  or  untruthful,  or  dishonest,  and 
who  manifest  these  faults  of  character  by  overt  acts,  should  be  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble reformed,  or  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  common  schools. 

It  is  urged  that  time  must  be  allowed  and  laken  for  purposes  of 
moral  discipline, — a  point  so  important  as  to  deserve  especial  at- 
tention : 

The  discussion  of  this  (juestion  concerning  the  moral  character  and  influence  of 
the  public  schools,  is  not  complete,  and  justice  to  our  present  corps  of  teaehiTs  will 
not  be  done  without  the  further  remark,  that  such  discipline  as  we  advise,  raiuires 
not  only  s  igicity,  good  ju  Igment,  and  true  conscientiousness  on  the  pirt  of  te.iohers, 
but  also  requires  that  they  should  have  sufficient  time  for  the  proper  disch:irg.»  of  this 
part  of  their  duty.  In  this  respect  there  is  reaston  to  fear,  that  our  own  over-crowded 
schools  have  caused  us  to  suffer  very  serious  injury,  from  the  absolute  inability  of 
the  teachers  to  do  anything  more  than  get  through  with  the  routine  of  ordinary  les- 
sons. In  every  school  the  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  classes*  to  the  lowest 
reasonable  limit;  but  if  every  minute  of  the  tcachcr*8  time  in  school  hoUKs  is  taken 
up  with  hearing  recitations,  what  opportunity  is  left  for  any  attempt  to  iiilluonce  the 
moral  character  ol  the  pupils,  or  even  to  find  out  the  instances  of  offence  m,;^  lin&t  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  school  ?  Many  a  boy  has  been  ruined,  simply  beciuse  his  over- 
tasked schoolmaster  had  no  time  to  lock  after  him,  when  he  wjis  under  the  Intluenco  of 
evil  temptation,  or  of  depraved  passion,  or  of  wicked  example.  In  other  j. laces,  if 
not  in  our  own  city,  it  has  soihetimes  happene<l,  that  a  whole  school  has  l:i|..-Hd  into 
a  sad  condition  of  moral  disorder,  indecorum  and  insubordination,  and  nnny  of  the 
pupils  have  become  notorious  for  coarseness,  indecency,  violence  an-l  vin\  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  because  no  provision  had  been  made  for  timo  or  help  to  enable  the  prin- 
cipal teaoher  to  attend  to  this  indispensable  part  of  the  school  duty.  ,In  the  p:  esent 
excessively  crowded  condition  of  so  many  of  our  schools,  it  becomes  us  to  be  very 
sensitive  and  very  careful  as  to  what  we  arc  doing, «r  failing  to  do  in  this  iinpoitant 
regard.  And  we  may  well  hail  the  approaching  enlargement  of  our  f  iciiities  for  a 
new  organization  of  schools  and  school  districts,  so  that  a  better  distribution  of 
time  and  duty  among  the  teachers  may  permit  them  to  regard  their  schuols  as 
instrumentalities  for  moral  cultufe,  and  not  merely  as  machines  for  turning  ofl'  reci- 
tations. 
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Bridgton. 
P.  W.  Harris,  Supervisor. 

The  year  baa  been  comparatively  prosperous,  so  f;ir  as  relates  to  our  schools.  The 
te&chcrs,  though  not  of  equal  capacities,  have  labored  faithfully  to  di^ichargc  their 
responsibilities.  Some  have  failed  of  accomplishinK  all  that  was  desirable,  because 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  preserve  order,  to  maintain  discipline,  and  to  restrain 
properly,  children  and  youth  that  are  not  favored  with  a  healthy  government  at 
home.  Some  who  have  the  capacity  for  maintaining  good  government,  do  not  find  it 
easy  to  commimicite  instruction,  or  to  arouse  energy  of  thought  and  aypiration  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  teachers  who,  upon  ex>imina- 
tion,  appear  well,  do  not  succe^'d  as  wc  could  wish  in  the  school  room.  There  are 
others,  who  from  extreme  diffidence,  do  not  respond  promptly,  ^hcn  plied  with  even 
the  common  tests  of  their  iitness  for  the  work  of  the  school,  and  jTt  do  succeed 
wonderfully  in  the  trial.  Hence  it  is  impossible,  by  any  preliminary  examination,  to 
decide  accurately  who  are,  and  wiio  are  not  suitable  persons  to  be  employed  as 
teachers. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  expect  that  teachers  of  C(iual  fitness,  can  show  equal  re- 
sults from  their  labors.  They  cannot  have  C(|ual  opportunities.  One  school  is  large, 
Another  small.  One  is  made  up  of  scholars  who  arc  favored  with  good  moral 
influences  at  home.  Another  is  composed  of  pupils,  whose  home  education  is  de- 
ficient in  all  moral  qualities  at  least.  In  some  schools  the  scholai-s  are  more  ad- 
vanced than  in  others.  And  some  have  better  accommodations,  as  to  house,  books  and 
apparatus.  Hence  it  is,  that  some  toachers,  who  strive  faithfully,  and  i)erseveriugly, 
can  show  but  small  results,  while  others,  with  less  exertion,  can  show  larger  results. 

Mr.  Uarris  finds  an  important  difference  in  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent parents.  Possibly,  the  same  thing  is  noticeable  in  other 
towns. 

There  arc  parents  whose  influence  is  happily  felt  in  the  school  room,  and  the  gen- 
eral intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  children  of  such  parents.  There  are 
others  whose  apparent  confidence  in  the  teacher  resembles  the  good  man  who  habit- 
ually  slept  under  preaching  of  his  pastor,  because  ho  was  sure  all  would  go  on  just 
right.  Upon  the  children  of  such,  evils  of  a  life-long  influence  often  fall,  and  too 
late  for  remedy.  But  there  is  still  another  class  of  parents,  who  express  sympathy 
fbr  their  children  in  their  complaints  of  faithful  teachers,  by  an  open  disapprobation 
of  the  teacher's  course;  thus  alienating  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  multiplying  and 
aggravating  the  occasions  for  severity  of  discipline.  In  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hun- 
dred, all  evils  arising  from  these  sources  would  bo  effectually  obviatetl,  by  a  mutual 
ac^juaintance  between  parents  and  teachers.  This  acquaintance  should  be  forme*!  at 
the  fireside  of  home;  but  more  especially,  in  the  school  room. 

More  pains  should  be  taken  by  all  concerned,  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  moral 
sentiments,  and  convictions  in  the  minds  of  children.  The  more  that  is  accomplished 
in  this  direction,  the  less  trouble  wc  shall  have  in  oihp  sohi»ols,  and  the  more  valuable 
they  will  become.  Scholars  should  be  made  to  feci  that  they  iDUSt  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  school,  and  that  they  should  studiously  improve  their  time,  not  so 
much  for  the  reason  that  they  mustt  as  for  the  reason  that  they  ou(;ht ;  that  it  is 
riffht  and  just ;  and  that  t  r  the  correct  deportment  of  tlie  scholar,  he  himself,  ia 
more  responsible  than  the  teacher,  or  any  other  persons. 
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POWNAL. 

Seth  D.  Stetson,  J.  T.  McIntiee,  Commitle: 

The  Committee  report  the  school  affairs  of  this  town,  as  on,  the 
whole,  prosp.TOus.  One  district  is  named  in  which  the  teacher, 
neither  of  the  summer  school  nor  the  winter  school,  succeeded  iu 
governing  the  pupils,  indicating  an  unfortunate  Condition  of  things. 
They  justly  remark : 

The  best  teachers  shouI<}  be  employed  in  this  school,  reganlleES  of  wages;  for  a 
g:ood  school  is  worth  all  it  can  reasonably  cost,  and  the  loss  the  district  8U!<taiDs  by 
having  a  pour  school,  is  considerably  more  than  the  mere  dollars  and  cents  that  it 
costs.  Parents  can,  and  ought  to  do  mach,  toward  making  this  a  better  scliool.  If 
they  woulil  sustain  the  teacher  in  every  effort  he  makes  for  the  good  of  the  scholars, 
and  influence  them  to  l>e  i*egular  in  their  attendance,  and  orderly  iu  their  deport- 
ment, they  would-be  well  repaid. 

The  inhabitants  of  another  district  are  thus  commended : 

• 

Much  crctlit  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  this^istrict  for  the  interest  which  they 
have  manifested  in  their  schools  for  the  past  four  years.  They  have  given  the  board 
and  fuel,  repaired  their  school  house  without  expense  to  the  district,  and  ha\e  used 
their  influence  in  sustaining  the  school.  The  average  number  of  scholars,  during 
this  time,  has  been  but  sixteen;  and  they  have  had,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  six- 
teen  woeks  of  school  each  year.  We  report  this,  not  so  much  to  praise  tliein,  as  that 
others  may  go  and  do  likewise. 

Of  another  district  they  say : 

This  district  might  very  conveniently  be  united  with  District  No.  12;  and  as  both 
are  small,  and  each  needs  a  new  school  house,  we  hope  soon  to  sec  them  united,  and 
build  a  good  house. 

Detroit. 
S.  P.  Waterhoube,  Frank  C.  Prat,  Committee. 

The  Report  ol  the  Committee  is  brief  and  to  the  purpose,  but 
contains  no  important  suggestions  of  universal  application.  They 
congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  the  following  lunguage  : 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  congratulate  the  citizens  of  this  town,  that  during  the 
past  year,  with  a  single  exception,  perhaps,  your  schools  liave  been  peaceful,  quiet, 
'and  well  disciplined.  The  instruction  has  been  systematic  and  tliorough.  la  no 
year  has  more  been  done  toward  educating  your  children,  than  in  the  payt.  The 
past  year  h:us  also  demonstrated  that  this  town  has  a  corps  of  female  teachers  of 
which  it  may  well  be  proud.  Ever  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  high  and  holy  duties 
of  instruction — we  earnestly  hope  that  we  mny  never  liave  worse  teachers  than  tliose 
of  the  past  year.     We  can  hardly  have  better. 
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AVe.st  Gardiner. 
Moses  W.  Fare,  S.  A.  Mabston,  Committee. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  present  the  condition  of  our  schools 
in  so  Cavonblc  a  light.  It  is  thought  their  gcncr jil  standing  and  progress  will  com- 
pare fjiTorably  with  former  } cars;  and  in  several  districts,  we  think,  thej  never  have 
rankel  liigher  than  now.  During  the  year  just  closed,  there  bus  been  no  difficulty 
of  A  serious  nature,  such  as  to  require  the  presence  of  the  Committee  in  school  to 
ftdljust  it.  Harmony  has  prevailed  between  teacher  and  pupils  to  an  unusual  extent ; 
and  while  some  schools  in  other  towns  around  us  have  been  aflfcolcd  by  causes  calcu- 
lated to  render  them  useless,  ours  have  moved  quietly  onward. 

At  the  closing  examinations,  we  have  met  more  or  less  of  the  parents  in  every  dis-  • 
trict,  except  in  Nos.  1  and  7.     lu  some  districts,  but  few  pei*son8  have  thought  it 
worth  th«ir  while  to  visit  their  school,  while  in  Qthers  the  citizens  have  turned  out 
tn  massCt  and  have  shown  an  intc^rcst  iu  the  common  school  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
history  of  schools  in  our  town. 

In  j;eneral,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  efficient  and  experienced  teachers. 
U  will  be  observed  that  a  majority  of  them,  for  the  winter,  have  been  feiiiales,  only 
four  mile  tesichers  having  l>ccn  employed  for  the  year.  In  many  districts  the  em- 
ployment of  female  tejichers,  will  be  no  injury  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

Most  of  the  school  houses  are  considered  comfortable  and  convenient;  I  ut  there  is 
one  exception,  which  is  District  No.  0.  This  possesses  but  one  rci^uibite  to  a  goo<l 
school  house,  and  that  is  ventilation.  It  is  ventilated  on  all  sides,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  hero  is  not  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  This  house 
nhould  be  renioJelleJ  or  demolished,  .so  that  the  scholars  in  this  district  can  have  a 
fiir  chauue  with  others  in  town;  and,  until  this  is  done,  the  parents  here  cannot 
expect  to  realize  great  benefit  from  their  schools. 

In  but  few  instances,  have  the  necessary  Ict/al  notices  been  given  to  the  committee 
from  school  aigcnts,  and  we  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  statute  bearing  on  this 
point.  It  states,  that  it  shall  \ye  the  duty  of  every  school  agent  to  give  written 
notice  to  some  mem1>er  of  the  committee,  stiting  when  their  school  is  to  begin, 
whether  kept  by  a  male  or  female  teacher,  and  how  long  it  is  expected  to  continue; 
and  as  a  penalty  for  neglect  in  giving  such  notice,  they  shall  be  liabli?  to  a  fine  of  one 
dollar  i)er  tlay  for  every  day  the  school  has  kept.  The  greatest  inconvenience  we 
have  experienced  from  thi«  ncglcf^t,  however,  has  been  to  know  when  the  schools 
were  to  close. 

in  conclusion,  we  would  a<ld,  that  us  we  look  around  u<)  and  behold  the  multitude 
of  children  th:it  fill  our  schools,  and  rctlect  that  they  will  soon  be  important  and 
busy  actors  on  the  stage  of  life,  each  contributing  in  some  degree  to  aidin  improving, 
extending  and  perpetuating  the  civil,  religious  and  literary  privileges  which  we  now 
enjoy;  or  el^e,  in  sending  forth,  throughout  our  laud,  those  pernicious  influences 
which  proceed  from  ignorance,  insubordination  and  idleness,  it  Iniconies  a  question  of 
momentous  importance  to  every  good  citizen,  and  particularly,  to  every  par«-nt,  to 
Afik  liimself  how  these  evils  may  be  avoided  and  the  desired  results  obtained;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ascertain  how  these  children  of  the  present^  ehall  be  trained  and 
influenced,  that  they  may  become  the  men  and  women  of  the  future,  whose  example 
and  knowlclgc  shall  be  made  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  mankind 

We  are  convinced  that  education,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  generally  dif- 
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fused  by  our  system  of  common  schools,  must  do  the  work,  or  it  will  never  be  done. 
Therefore,  ftllow  citizens,  let  every  one  of  us  see  to  it,  for  ourselves,  that  we  dis- 
chari^e  f  lithfuliy  these  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  us,  in  connection  with  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

Two  or  three  other  items  in  this  report,  are  worthy  to  be  tran- 
scribed : 

Each  scholar  moved  to  and  from  his  class  in  systematic  order,  and  when  not  in 
his  class  wa:^  studiously  engaged  elsewhere.  The  result  of  such  trainint^,  in  connec- 
tion with  thorougli  and  efficient  instruction,  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  r.  f-ults. 
We  wore  particularly  interested  in  some  Geogniphy  classi'S,  in  whi'di  (^uite  an  ambi- 
tious s]»irit  was  manifested.  .Kach  pupil  liad  drawn  about  thirty  mops  en  paper, 
most  of  wijich  had  been  executed  with  great  care,  distinguishing  dilferent  countries 
with  different  colors,  and  giving  all  the  particulars  usually  put  down  on  jirinted 
maps;  in  fact,  it  was  (juitc  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  tlic  originals  in  their 
books.     May  this  District  always  be  as  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  teachers  as  in 

this  term. The  parents  in  this  I)istri<ft  are  becoming  interested  in  th«;ir  schools, 

and,  by  their  visits  to  the  S3hool-room,  have  stimulated  their  scholai*s and  encourage^l 
their   teaeliors   in  their  arduous  labors.     This  n» an i Testation  is  bringing  forth  it» 

fruit,  a  result  sure  to  follow,  but  too  seldom  witnessed  in  our  public  sohwols. 

Had  a  little  more  rigid  iliscipline  been  adopted,  the  school  would  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  standanl  of  a  model. 

Tiie  practice  of  employing  for  tlie  Winter  school,  a  teacher  who 
has  been  Ruccossfiil  in  the  Sununer  school,  and  thus  avoidiiig  the 
evil  of  i're(iuent  changes,  has  been  frequently  urged  in  our  reports 
and  elsewhere.     An  instance  is  stated  in  this  report; 

Miss  Susan  A.  Smith,  of  this  town,  was  engaged  in  the  Summer  term,  and,  while 
under  her  tuition,  the  schoc4  presented  a  fine  appe:irance.  The  scholars  all  showed 
a  lamlable  ambition  to  make  the  utmost  improvement.  The  order  was  of  a  liigh 
character,  and  the  teacher  alive  in  her  cluties.  At  the  final  visit,  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  school  had  boon  Ciiuducted  by  no  ordinary  teacher,  but  by  one  who 
fully  knew  her  duties  and  possosscl  the  ability,  skill  and  experience  seldom  seen  in 
the  school  room.  The  general  deportment  of  the  scholars  and  the  interest  n»inif«.sted 
in  their  recitations,  all  indicated  that  the  school  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
Tlif^  diir.*n*nt  clissos  showed  an  improvement  in  their  studies  not  often  witnessi-d 
This  was  eiaphati^ally  a  good  scliool,  in  every  sfnse.  The  District  appreciating 
the  labors  of  Miss  Smith  in  the  Summer  took  early  action  to  secure  her  services  for 
the  Winter  school.  At  our  first  visit,  we  foujjd  the  order  and  general  mnnagemeut 
to  be  unexceptionable;  and,  as  the  flCNcnd  classes  came  to  and  retired  from  their 
recitations,  their  movements  were  so  precise  that  we  were  reminded  oT  a  military 
drill.  She  appeared  to  govern  her  SirhcKd  by  love  and  moral  suasion  rather  than  the 
rod;  and  in  lier  instruction  she  aimed  to  develop  the  intellect,  and  teach  her  pupils 
the  importance  of  self-reliance,  two  indispensiblo  requisites  in  successful  school  in 
struction. 
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FRYEBURrt. 
Henry  II.  Smitu,  Supervisor, 

We  aro  happy  to  notice  hy  Mr.  Smith's  report  that  he  makes  it 
a  practice,  whenever  he  deems  it  desirable,  to  visit  the  schools  three 
times  i'l  each  session,  instead  of  fwirc  iinly,  according  to  tlie  more 
common  practice.  In  three  or  four  instances  he  reports,  "  no  reg- 
ister received.'*  A  like  delin«iuoncy  frequently  appears  in  the 
reports  of  school  ollicers.  The  law  intemU  that  no  teacher 
shall  receive  his  pay  until  he  has  delivered  his  register,  properly 
filled,  t<»  the  person  authorized  to  receive  it.  We  need  to  have 
this  matter  looked  after. 

Mr.  Smith  justly  condemns  the  attcMition  ^iven  in  one  school  to 
French  and  Latin,  to  the  damage  of  th'.»  common  branches,  and 
concludes  his  report  with  these  remarks  : 

y«inp  S4']ui(;l.«,  fire,  on  the  wlu-lo,  in  Ji  goo  I  coniiition;  but  is  is  c.-irncstly  i*w'om- 
memlt'l,  th  it  yciii  linvc  coinmoilious,  wcll-ventilatril  siiliool-houscs,  conipU'toly  fur- 
dI&'Ik'^I  \\\\\\  such  clic;ip  .in»l  simple  !»pj):ir:itus  u>j  will  fully  illustrate  the  princijiUs  of 
the  common  Enjrlish  branehcs.  You  »houM  have,  if  you  regar«l  simply  the  item  of 
economy,  faithful,  efficient  teacherji,  an«l  a  judieioUi!  supervision  of  your  {.-jho«^l8. 
There  >honM  be  a  uniformity  of  text-hooks,  the  best  yttur  Committee  can  select. 
Each  of  you  i*houM  see  to  it,  that  hi«  own  scholarn  are  prompt  ami  re;;ular  in  their 
atten'lanec. 

The  ptire  King's  En;;Ush  pIkiuUI  always  be  preferi-etl  to  any  and  every  foreign 
lan;:u  jiTv.  It  is  a  nj  is  taken  notion,  as  it  seems  to  mc*,  th:it  the  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing in  t!;e  district  .vchcols,  skirts  the  boundaries  of  ancient  Greece  or  Home,  or  lies 
alon^  tin.'  borders  rif  modern  France. 

Th»*  be-^t  irit.jrests  of  your  Sihoolfl  should  always  receive  your  constant  c-ire  nnd 
attenticin.  Everything  that  certainly  conduces  to  the  sound  and  thnrough  cduci- 
tion  of  the  young  in  the  vnrie.l  brain:hrs  of  learning,  and  in  the  ]>rineii»l»d  ('f  mural- 
itv  ai'.d  ^irtue,  vou  .Miculd  c\er  h(.ld  in  tlic  hijilnst  es-timation.  The  manner  in 
whi:h  tlio  B'ins  an  1  fluuhters  of  to-vl  iv  are  educited,  will  detcrEoine,  to  no  inoon- 
sider^ble  extent,  the  destinies  of  the  coming  age. 

KiCHMONn. 
0.  W.  Paeks,  1).  W.  r.  CHAMni:iiLvi\,   Committee. 

Tlie  -Jionls,  the  past  year,  have  as  a  whole,  fully  held  their  own,  as  regards  their 
gpnenl  merit;  while  sow  Invc  made  on'iMer.ible  advanc.nn'nt,  f»/.'.'';«t  have  fillcn 
off  a  little.  (  h  inp;<  s  are  ccntir-u  illy  { iMnj;  |.l-5'.-e  in  the  world,  and  Ave  arc  not  Hur- 
prlsod  th:it  .Mi.'li  slimil  I  OL-.-ur  i'l  the  sr.-hnol-r.Miru,  owing,  no  doubt,  partly  t«)  the 
efforts  f.f  jtireiits  ar.«l  teich'.rs,  lut  nif^tly  to  natural  laws. 

The  ^ill::gc  sv:Iiools  llic  p:u^t  ye:\r,  we  think.  ha\e  advanced  in  excellence  and  util- 
ity. G'i.ol.  eflieient,  and  expi-rienced  teichers  have  generally  been  enjpleyed  tft  tlie 
SatisfajtliiU  ef  all  int**re.-t  d.     A  committee  wns  chcsen  at  the  hist  district  meKin/, 
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to  grr.ilc  the  sl*1ico1f,  nn'l  it  was  also  votci  that  a  certain  nuniUr  f?hoiiM  be  sent 
the  Gramnmr  Soliool  to  the  Academj,  if  of  sufficient  qualifications. 

The  North  and  South  Intermediate  Schools,  require  t^omctliing  nure  done  to  nalkM 
them  as  profitablo  an  the  rest;  being  composdd  of  children  in  their  A.  IS.  C.'s  up  to 
those  who  irtuily  Gniiuniar,  Geography  and  Arithmetic.  Duiiu;;  the  )>ast  year,  thB 
Grammar  School  has  had  few  scholars  comparatively*  and  well  clas-sifioii,  while  tibc 
North  and  Soutli  Sch(K)ls  have  been  crowded,  and  poorly  clasrse*!.  We  tliink  this  li 
not  as  it  shoulil  Ik?,  and  requires  at  your  hands,  fellow  citizens',  some  corrcctiT©  ti , 
rcmelv  tin*  defect. 

We  feel  gratified  that  in  District  No.  5,  there  has  been  a  new  house  erecte^l,  oon- 
venieut  and  comfortable,  where  scholars  can  now  go  and  be  seate^l  in  a  snug,  net! 
room;  a  gR»at  contraist  to  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  We  hope  the  other  districts, 
that  nwd  such,  will  follow  tlio  example. 

It  is  tnily  frightful  to  notice  the  number  of  abj-ent  days  in  some  schcol?— daj« 
that  are  hiSt,  never  to  be  r''g:iined;  and  more  than  this,  the  fehf>lar  who  absent! 
himself  not  only  lo:*es,  but  the  whole  cla«!s,  to  which  he  belongs,  feel,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  hin<lrance  that  he  puts  upon  them.  The  tcacln  r,  too,  laboring  hard  daj 
after  d.iy,  finds  KH)n  that  his  explanations  arc  useless  to  S'.nie  of  his  class,  and  be- 
comes discouraged  tuo  often  in  the  exercises  of  the  silKxl. 

We  nce<l  i;ot  speak  of  its  importance,  as  all  know  the  Ktimulus  it  gi\cs  a  Fchool 
for  parents  to  go  and  see  their  children  and  teacher,  (.'ertaiuly,  if  such  be  the  fact, 
how  unmindful  must  that  person  Iw  of  hin  children's  welware,  who  will  not  spend  a 
little  time  in  the  school-room  each  term.  You  would  not  hire  a  man,  and  send  him 
into  your  fieM.s  driy  after  day,  and  not  go  there  yourself,  and  see  what  he  is  doing 
aud  how  he  does  it.  Surelj'  not;  tiien,  how  much  more  ^ll<ll^l  you  watch  Ai/n,  who 
has  the  care  of  your  little  on•:^t,  and  see  that  hr  instils  into  Ihom  coriect  principlefl 
and  habits. 

The  .selection  (»f  teachers  is  a  very  important  matter  for  our  ap'nts.  They  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  choosing  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  who  love  to  instruct 
iho  ypung.  Mere  pay  should  be  no  drawback  to  their  services,  for  a  school  tccll 
kept  one  mj-mh  is  worth  more  than  a  B<;hool  poorly  i:u\j}\t  two  month*'.  Connec- 
tions, or  party  f  ?elings  .should  not  bias  the  minds  of  agents  in  pro/uring  tho.se  who 
will  bi;  a  b!e.->.sing  int-te;iil  of  a  curs'*  to  the  cause  of  IMu'-ition. 

Finally,  fellow  citizens,  we  must  all  take  hold  of  the  m.itter,  be  our  country  in 
Hdversity  or  pro.-^perity,  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  elevatin;;  the  t«uo  ^,t'  our  public 
schools.  Each  one  can  do  something  by  words  or  deeds,  to  push  along  this  truly 
great  and  benetii;ent  syytent  of  educating  the  ma.«!ses. 

• 
• 

ArOL'STA. 

JoH.s  Yousn,  Supervisor  for  past  hnlj-yrnr. 

S.  LAX(:ASTr;R,  M.  rvN.viNf?n\M,  C.   b\   PrvvKv,   (^omtr.ittcc. 

Mr.  Youu'j^  represents  the  Summer  kcIiovjI..;  a-:  very  successful, 
and  clo.ses  his  report  with  the  fi)llowing  p;ir;i;j;;r.i«»!is  : 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  whieh  I  have  had  the  supervision  dur- 
ing the  Sununer  Terms,  I  feel  a  satisftiction  in  the  1  tlief  tl:..l,  inconsldcratiiin  of  the 
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lOffiber  and  Tariety  of  the  schools,  that  a  more  efficient  and  successful  class  of  teach- 
es, as  a  whole,  could  rarely  be  obtained.    Though  there  have  been  imperfections 
fhaesBed,  and  many  improTemcnts  desired,  yet  a  degree  of  success  has  been  realized. 
I  have  glTen  much  attention  to  the  schools,  not  only  fh)m  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
from  a  pleasurable  satisfaction  it  has  afforded  me.    It  is  with  regret  that  I  *am  now 
nnder  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  this  service,  especially  at  this  time.     But  unfore- 
leen  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  it  expedient  for  me  to  be  absent  from  the 
State  for  several  months  at  least.    I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Soperrisor  of  Schools. 

We  copy  an  item  or  two  from  his  notice  of  particular  Districts  : 

A  former  report  states  that  **  this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  difficult  schools 
under  our  supervision.**  Some  of  the  former  difficulties  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  this  term;  but  by  the  firm  hnd  skillful  management  of  the  teacher,  the  difficulties 
were  very  soon  overcome,  and  the  school  progresse<l  with  much  interest.  More  than 
ordinary  attention  was  given  by  the  Supervisor  on  account  of  its  former  character. 
At  the  closing  visit  the  school  appeared  remarkably  well. 

Some  instances  of  cause  and  effect : 

The  attendance  during  the  term  has  been  very  small.  One  or  two  families, 
th'rough  jealousy,  or  some  other  unjustifiable  cause,  refused  to  send  their  children  to 
school. 

Some  of  the  scholars  were  quite  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  school,  especially 
in  the  season  of  berries. 

Some  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  district  arc  very  careless  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  consequently  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  very  ir- 
regular. 

The  Committee  make  these  general  remarks  in  reviewing  the 
Winter  schools  : 

For  the  most  part,  they  have  been  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  In 
some  instances  the  schools  have  taken  a  high  rank,  both  as  regards  thoroughness  and 
progress,  and  the  teachers  have  cared  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  culture 
of  their  pupils.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  of  the  schools  are  very  far  from 
approximating,  even,  to  that  conditition  of  perfectness  in  order,  government  and 
thoroughness,  which  is  realized  in  our  best  organized  and  well-drille<l  schools.  And 
we  can  hardly  hope  for  much  improvement  while  so  many  teachers  are  satisfied  with 
simply  **  getting  along,"  and 'so  many  parents  are  indiffijrent  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, and  take  so  little  interest  in  tlie  education  of  their  children,  and  so  many  schol- 
ars have  no  higher  notions  of  their  own  educational  wants.  In  all  these  regards 
there  needs  to  be  a  waking  up  of  teachers,  parents  and  scholars.  ^Vnd  until  each 
and  all  of  these  classes  fully  apprehend  the  importance  of  their  duties  and  obligations, 
and  enter  more  largely  into  sympathy  with  those  who  are  laboring  to  promote  and 
perfect  our  common  school  system,  we  can  expect  but  little  advancement. 

If  we  are  to  speak  of  one  influence  more  tluin  another,,  reducing  the  efficiency  of 
the  city  schools,  it  is  the  almost  universal  apathy  which  exists  in  the  community  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  education.    In  many  districts,  but  few,  comparatively,  man- 
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ifest  any  interest.  The  consequence  is  inattention  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  which  the  most  faithful  efforts  of  the  teacher  often  fail  to  remove.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  schools  where  the  parents  took  the  largest  intei'ost  —  showing  this 
by  their  presence  on  the  day  of  examination  —  have  been  the  most  successful. 

A  few  cases  of  marked  excellence  may  be  properly  transferred 
from  their  report  to  this : 

The  order  in  this  school  was  excellent,  and  the  recitations  were  satiafactor3\  The 
room  was  neat  and  airy  and  the  scholai*3  cheerful  and  attentive.  The  Committee 
saw  no  whisiKjring  either  at  tbc  first  or  second  visit  to  the  school.  We  regard  Miss 
B.  as  a  very  efficient  teacher,  and  well  fitted  to  interest  and  instruct  those  placed 
under  her  charge. 

The  cloning  exercises  were  a  gala  day  for  the  school.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in 
examining  tlie  various  classes.  Several  parents  were  present,  whose  interest  in  the 
education  oF  their  children  had  not  been  without  its  salutary  effect  upon  the  school. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  friends  of  the  scholars  were  entertained  by  rhetorical  exercises, 
consisting  of  declamations,  pinging,  and  reading  select  and  original  pieces,  and  a 
paper,  edited  by  the  scholars.  In  reviewing  the  classes,  we  found  from  the  thor- 
ough advancement  since  our  first  visit,  that  they  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  no 
idle  master. 

The  order  was  admirable  and  the  scholars  attentive.  No  whispering  was  observed, 
and  the  movements  about  the  room  were  conducted  quietly. 

An  unrivalled  disciplinarian  is  commended: 

As  a  disciplinarian  she  is  unrivalled  in  our  schools.  Ifer  mode  ot  teaching  and 
classifying  her  pupils  is  systematic.  In  governing,  she  so  Ijappily  tempers  firmness 
with  kiudne??,  that  the  pupils  obey  her  with  cheerfulness.  She  was  veiy  successful 
in  managing  the  school  so  as  to  economise  the  time  and  labor  usually  expended  by 
other  teachers  in  keeping  order,  by  adopting  a  few  simple  regulations  which  were 
rigidly  enfoixred.  Order  once  established,  the  school  was  not  disturbed  by  the  noise 
usually  caused  by  the  classes  going  to  and  from  recitations,  each  scholar  moving  in 
order,  with  precision,  and  without  confusion.  At  the  closing  visit  the  examination 
was  excellent.     There  were  forty-six  scholars  present,  none  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Miss  C.  as  a  teacher  is  second  to  none  under  our  supervision,  and  has  won  our 
entire  approbation  as  a  model  teacher,  the  esteem  of  the  parents  and  the  love  of  her 
pupils. 

No  **  fixing  up  *'  for  examination  discovered  : 

Miss  "A.  is  an  experienced  teacher  whose  efforts  have  thus  far  been  very  successful. 
The  District  were  so  well  satisfied  with  her  success  in  the  Suniinor  term  as  to  employ 
her  for  the  Winter,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  she  has  not  dis?ippointed  their  expec 
tations  of  a  good  school.     The  examination  was  highly  satisfictory.     There  had  evi- 
dently been  no  "  fixing  up  **  for  the  occa.^ion. 

The  wonderful  effect  of  a  good  school  upon  a  poor  school-room  : 

At  our  first  visit  thei-c  were  fit\y  scholars  present-rmany  of  them  small  and  back- 
ward, and  others  well  advanced  in  the  higher  bmnches,  crowded  into  an  oM  and 
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inconvenient  room.  They  did  not  seem  as  quiet  and  studious  as  desirable.  These 
eircamstanoes  made  us  fearful  that  the  term  might  bo  unprofitable.  At  our  last  visit 
the  school  had  assumed  a  different  aspect  Good  order  and  a  systematic  classifica- 
tion had  been  introduced  under  the  firm  discipline  of  an  able  and  experienced 
teacher.  The  pupils  were  unusually  quiet  —  not  a  whisper  or  irregularity  was  de- 
tected by  the  Committee.  The  studious  habits  assumed  by  the  scholars,  good  order 
and  correct  recitations,  made  the  room,  even,  seem  really  convenient,  and  teaching 
an  eaay  task.    Some  of  our  best  scholars  are  in  this  school. 

St.  George. 
M.  DuNBAB,  G.  P.  Simmons,  Committee. 

The  Committee  find  evidence  of  commendable  interest  in  the 
work  of  education. 

The  flict  that  schools  have  been  taught,  or  are  now  under  way,  in  all  the  districts 
in  the  town,  togjether  with  the  interest  which  agents  have  generally  taken  to  secure 
the  services  of  competent  teachers,  and  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  districts  in  fur- 
nishing board  and  fuel,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  merely  nomin.il  price,  shows  a 
commendable  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Yet  more  liberal  things  should  be 
devised  fbr  our  schools,  if  we  would  sec  them  of  that  high  character,  and  yielding  all 
the  benefits  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Believe  school  houses  are  needed  : 

In  but  five  or  six  districts  are  there  comfortable  and  convenient  school  houscsi  and 
we  would,  in  the  spirit  of  kinrlness,  respectfully  invite  districts  to  act  immediately, 
fiaiithfully  and  harmoniously,  for  the  building  of  new  school  houses,  where  the  schol- 
ars can  find  themselves  somewhat  pleasantly  situated,  while  pursuing  their  studies 
from  day  to  day. 

They  advocate  permanency  of  teachers  : 

One  of  the  worst  features  in  our  present  school  management,  is  tlie  frequent 
change  of  teachprs.  Such  change  is  productive  of  injury,  and  until  more  regard  is 
paid  to  the  subject,  and  greater  permanency  of  teachers  is  secured,  we  cannot  expect 
our  schools  will  take  that  high  stand  which  is  so  earnestly  to  be  desire  J.  Where 
teachers  have  given  general  satisfaction, — where  they  have  proved  themselves  to  l)e 
zealous,  faithful  and  competent, — and  where  they  have  improved  the  order  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  cau«etl  them  to  progress,  there  should  seldom  be  a 
change. 

Raymonp. 

E.  Leacu,  David  Nash,  Committee. 

A  novel  feature  in  this  report  is  the  effort  to  encourage  punctu- 
ality, by  publishing  the  names  of  scholars  in  the  several  districts 
who  have  nbt  been  absent  from  school  during  the  term.  The  rank 
of  the  several  schools,  in  average  attendance,  is  also  given.  Mr. 
Leach  "puts  ''  the  matter  of  punctuality  very  forcibly. 
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Want  of  punctuality  i.-^  a  serious  evil  in  all  our  schools.  It  should  be  a  rare  thing 
to  have  a  pupil  stay  away  from  school  a  half  day  during  a  term ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is 
deemcfl  worthy  of  note  to  find  one  who  does  not  lose  more  time  than  that.  The  aver- 
age attendance  in  iUl  our  schools  should,  at  the  worst,  reach  Dinety-liTe  per  cent,  of 
the  number  registei'cd.  But,  in  our  most  punctual  school,  the  average  falls  &r  below 
that.  Thid  is  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  difficulties  with  which  the  teacher  has 
to  contend.  The  absence  of  scholars,  for  trilling  reasons,  or  no  reason  at  all,  is  con- 
stantly breaking  up  his  plans  and  demoralizing  his  classes. 

Parents  often  complain  of  the  inefficiency  of  their  teachers,  when  the  only  trouble 
is,  their  children  are  irregular  in  attendance;  irregular,  because  they  are  either 
allowed  to  stay  away  fi-equcntly,  or  arc  kept  away  to  work.  Such  children  as  are 
kept  away  to  do  errands  that  could  be  done  for  ten  cents,  will  not  believe  until  they 
have  grown  up  and  it  is  too  late^  that  '*  every  day's  schooling  is  worth  a  dollar  **  to 
them.  It  tihuuld  l>c  considered  a  libel  of  the  most  criminal  character,  for  such  per- 
sons to  find  fault  with  teachers.  If  you  want  your  children  to  learn,  keep  them 
constantly  at  seiiool  during  the  term,  and  bo  sure  that  you  are  not  deceived  as  to 
how  much  your  scholars  are  absent.  We  have  known  persons  whose  children  had 
been  absent  half  the  time  of  a  term,  who  seemed  to  think  they  hail  attended  nearly 
itll  tiie  time.  The  fact  i$<,  persons  who  are  heedless  enough  to  keep  their  children 
out  of  school,  are  too  carelwjs  to  tiike  any  note  of  time.  Nor,  should  it  be  supposed 
fur  a  moment,  that,  if  scliolars  arc  irregular  in  attendance,  their  advancement  will 
be  pii>portional  to  the  number  of  days  which  they  attend;  that  is,  if  they  attend 
twenty-five  days  in  a  term  of  fifty,  you  should  not  expect  them  to  learn  half  as  much 
as  those  who  attend  all  the  time.  You  should  really  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
have  ma<le  any  advancement  under  the  instruction  of  the  very  best  teachers. 

But  parents  should  not  receive  all  the  censure  for  this  school  vice.  Teachers  have 
a  work  to  do  in  this  respect,  which  is  ver}'  generally  neglected.  At  any  rate,  efforts 
on  their  part,  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  are  seldom  made. 
If  a  teacher  wishes  to  succeetl  and  gain  an  honorable  reputation,  he  must  make 
vigorous  and  systematic  efforts  to  secure  punctuality. 

Cheap  teachers  moat  likely  to  fail : 

From  the  special  reports  of  the  several  districts,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  most  of 
our  teachers  have  given  good  satisfaction,  too  many  have  failed.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
worthy  to  be  remembere^l,  that  all  the  failures  are  of  cheap  bajinners;  and  of«this 
class,  engaged  in  town  the  past  year,  nearly  all  have  been  unsuccessful  to  a  greater 
or  loss  extent.  Thei-e  arc  always  risks  in  making  experiments;  therefore,  no  begin- 
ner shouM  be  employed,  unless  he  has  unusual  qualifications,  and  can  give  good 
promise  of  success.  But,  as  buds  and  flowers  must  necessarily  precede  the  fruit,  so 
there  must  be  young  teachers;  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  old  ones.  Therefore, 
means  should  he  providwl  for  training  them  to  their  profession. 

Need  uf  professioDal  training  set  forth  : 

Teachers  nee<l  professional  teaching  as  much  as  lawyers  or  physicians.  They  need 
apprenticeship  as  much  as  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths.  You  would  not  think  of 
engaging  a  man  to  fit  and  make  you  a  suit  of  clothing,  merely  because  he  had  just 
received  for  himself  a  new  suit  from  a  real  tailor.    No  more  should  you  engage 
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a  person  to  teach  merely  because  he  has  been  to  school,  even  if  he  has  received  a 
good  edacation.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  knowing  and  teaching,  as  be- 
tween wearing  clothes  and  making  them.  The  true  remedy  is  to  provide  A'ormal 
Sehoohy  where  teachers  can  **  learn  the  trade  '*;  and,  since  the  'State  takes  charge 
of  oar  school  system,  it  should  also  provide  for  training  our  teachers. 

Failure  in  teachiDg  some  brancheB : 

Although  our  schools,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  taught  by  relatively  well 
qualified  and  skillful  teachers,  yet  there  are  two  very  important  branches  which  have 
been  poorly  taught  in  many  of  them.  We  rcftr  to  Reading  and  Penmanship;  and, 
more  especially,  to  teaching  Reading  to  younger  scholars.  Teachers  who  demand 
almost  perfection  in  preparing  other  branches  for  recitation,  do  not  require,  nor 
seem  to  comprehend,  what  is  even  a  decent  preparation  in  reading.  Pupils,  indeed, 
study,  or  rather  buzz  their  lessons  over  and  over,  a  certain  number  of  times.  But 
in  all  this  '*  lip-service,"  there  is  seldom  a  definite  object  in  view.  The  pupils,  on 
coming  to  recitation,  are  not  expected  to  have  learned  even  the  words  of  the  lesson. 
And  when  they  recite,  they  are  obliged  to  hesitate  like  Jack  Downing,  for  seme  neigh- 
bor to  whisper  **  Jerusalem,"  or  "  skip  it,"  or  for  the  teacher  to  prompt  them.  In 
this  manner,  we  have  known  teachers, — and  some  of  them,  teachers  of  respectable 
standing, — to  do  a  third  of  all  the  reading  for  their  smaller  classes.  Teachers  should 
be  ashamed  of  such  bungling  work.  It  is  much  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve. 
As  to  Penmanship,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  teachers  who  can  decently  practice  it; 
much  less  can  they  teach  it.  The  standard  of  qualifications  in  this  respect,  should 
be  raised.  And  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  have  proper  materials  provided 
for  the  necessary  school  practice  in  this  art. 

Public  examinations  urged  as  a  means  of  school  improvement : 

Several  of  the  schools  have  closed  with  public  examinations,  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  We  suggest  that  no  school  be  allowed  to  close  without  a  thorough  exami- 
nation, which  should  be  attended  by  the  Committee  and  every  patron  of  the  Fchool. 
Parents  and  agents  should  unite  in  demanding  this  of  their  teachers.  And  should 
see  to  it,  that  their  children  do  not  **  dodge."  Nothing  so  cheap,  would  have  a  more 
salutary  effect  upon  our  schools.  Teachers  who  are  so  much  ashamed  of  their  work 
that  they  dare  not  exhibit  it,  sliould  not  be  employed. 

Lewiston. 

A.  BuRBANK,  SupervUor. 

A.  K.  P.  Knowlton,  N.  M.  Wood,  T.  B.  Thompson,  Directors. 

The  Supervisor,  or  Superintending  Committee  of  this  town — yic/ko 
city, — has  charge  of  only  the  outlying  districts.  The  Directors 
have  the  care  and  control  of  the  **  Village  District.'*  Dr.  Burbank 
gives,  in  his  report,  no  details  of  individual  districts.  Upon  the 
general  subject  he  thus  remarks  : 

I  have  felt  more  and  more  with  each  year's  experience,  how  closely  are  the  inter- 
ests of  this  community,  financial,  social  and  moral,  identified  with  our  own  schools; 
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and  deeper  and  deeper  has  grown  the  conviction  that  too  much  effort  cannot  be 
expehded  to  increase  their  capacity  to  promote  the  general  good.  It  has  been  my 
duty  to  present  this  subject  to  you  frequently  !)efore,  and  I  have  found  that  added 
experience  has  strengthened  old  arguments  and  familiar  principles  in  my  own  mind, 
rather  than  suggested  new  ones.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  importance  of  the  school 
system,  and  not  the  details  of  its  machinery,  for  in  these,  new  and  improved  methods 
arc  constantly  suggested.  It  is  an  old  principle,  that  a  man,  as  a  general  rule,  ia 
what  tlic  cireunistunccs  of  his  life,  and  especially  his  early  life,  have  made  him. 
Give  him  the  incitement  of  cultivated  association,  adequate  ideas  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen,  ami  an  education  to  fit  him  for  their  performance,  and  the  chances  are 
largely  in  fivor  of  his  sustaining  the  relations  of  his  life  with  honor  to  himself,  and 
benefit  to  mankind.  And  where,  next  to  the  family  and  the  cliurch,  does  he  gain  so 
many  of  these  favoring  intluences  as  in  the  school-room  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
community  admit  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  the  school;  it  must  be  acted  upon. 
For  no  system  of  public  policy  is  so  sensitive  as  the  school  system,  to  public  opinion, 
and  none  yields  so  speedily  to  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  the  public.  It  must  be 
fostered  by  lil)erality  of  expenditure,  the  ranks  of  its  teachers  must  be  scrutinized, 
and  the  worthy  only  suffere<l  to  discharge  its  duties;  neatness  and  convenience  most 
be  secure<l  fwr  its  architecture;  and  love  for  its  exercises  and  reuularity  of  attendance 
must  be  securwl  on  the  part  of  the  young  ixjcipients  of  its  benefits. 

Most  elofjuent  are  the  lessons  of  these  dark  days  of  our  history  to  enforce  the 
claims  of  education  on  the  reflecting  mind;  for  if  anything  has  been  demonstrated 
with  unf  liling  certainty  during  the  rebellion,  against  which  the  nation  is  struggling, 
it  is  that  republican  institutions  must  derive  their  strength  from  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  A  few  desperate  and  unscrupulous  men  could  not  have  led 
the  masses  of  the  South  into  the  dark  mazes  of  rebellion,  if  the  school-houses  had 
dotteil  Southern  soil  as  thickly  as  New  England,  nor  would  the  men  of  the  North 
have  risen  up  so  sublimely  to  smite  the  traitors  of  their  country,  to  endure  the  pri- 
vations of  the  camp,  the  weary  hours  of  the  hospital,  and  the  bloody  onset  of  the  day 
of  battle,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  knowle^Jge  freely  offered  to  the  poorest 
and  humblest,  alike  with  the  proudest  and  wealthiest. 

The  repeated  saying  of  Mahomet,  "The  ink  of  the  scholar  and  the  blood  of  the 
martyr  are  equal,"  is  not  wholly  exaggerated  ^nd  untrue — the  loyal  blood  which  flows 
in  the  heart  of  the  northern  soldier,  impelling  him  onward  to  the  post  of  duty  ai^d  of 
danger,  has  been  made  more  loyal  by  the  lessons  of  the  school,  teaching  him  to  love 
and  rightly  value  the  institutions  for  which  he  perils  his  life. 

Let  the  honorable  rank  which  our  schools  have  held  among  the  towns  of  the  State 
be  the  index  of  their  future  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  State;  let  appropriation  be 
liberally  continued,  though  the  pressure  of  taxation  be  heavily  felt.  Let  not  the 
progress  of  our  children  be  slackened;  for  on  them,  as  we  hope,  will  rest  the  honors 
and  responsibilities  of  the  calmer  and  happier  days  of  our  country's  history,  and  let 
us  qualify  them  to  gather  the  harvest  for  which  our  own  generation  is  sowing  in 
blood  and  tears. 

The  directors  say  of  the  schools  under  their  charge  : 

They  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  competent,  energetic  and  faithful  teachers. 
The  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  unusually  good.    We  are  happy  to  be  able 
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to  stote  that  they  never  were  in  so  good  condition  as  they  have  been  during  the 
jBur  just  closed.  There  has  not  been  an  instance  of  insubordination  in  any  school 
for  the  year.  Great  care  has  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  teachers  to 
eheck  at  once  anything  that  might  result  in  serious  disturbance.  This  course. has 
Koared  good  order  and  attention.  A  spirit  of  indolence  and  indiifci*ence  to  study 
hMB  not  been  allowed  to  go  unnoticed  by  the  directors.  In  the  High,  Grammar  and 
Intermediates,  a  weekly  report  is  made  out  by  the  teacher  for  each  scholar,  who  is 
reqaird  to  present  this  ro{>ort  to  his  parent  or  guardian  for  signature  each  week. 
In  this  way  they  learn  from  week  to  week  the  scholar's  attendance,  deportment,  and 
rank  in  his  studies. 

Our  school  year  commences  with  the  Spring  term.  At  this  time  scholars  are 
lezamined,  and,  if  found  qualified,  are  admitted  to  the  higher  school.  We  found,  at 
the  close  of  last  term,  a  large  number  well  prepared  to  be  advanced,  showing  that  a 
great  amount  of  labor  h:i3  be^^n  performed  by  the  several  schools.  The  course  of 
study  was  arrangeil  for  thirty-six  or  forty  weeks'  instruction  a  year.  Being  obliged, 
as  we  were,  to  close  tlie  winter  term  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  it  left  part  of 
our  year's  work  unfinished;  biit  we  have  the  satisfiiction  of  knowing  that  what 
time  we  have  had  has  been  well  improved,  and  that  good  proficiency  has  been  made 
in  the  several  schools.  The  usual  time  taken  for  the  review  of  the  term  and  year's 
study  was  lost  to  the  schools. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  appropriations  for  our  schools  the  coming  yetir 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  real  wants.  There  is  no  one  interest  or  combination 
of  interests  in  which  all  ai-e  so  generally  to  share  as  in  our  public  schools.  They  are 
accessible  and  open  alike  to  the  children  and  youth  of  all  classes,  and  should  receive 
generous  appropriations,  bo  wisely  and  carefully  superintended,  and  faithfully  in- 
structed. Let  all  then  study  their  wants,  freely  contributing  their  means  and  influ- 
ence for  their  benefit.  By  so  doing  we  shall  give  the  young  what  is  more  valuable 
than  houses  and  lands. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  District,  as  given  above,  is  nineteen  hundred 
and  niuety-scvcn.  Of  this  number  eight  hundre<l  and  eighty-nine  are  boys,  and 
eleven  huudi'eil  and  eight  are  girls.  Ten  hundred  and  ninety-five  are  Americans; 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  are  Irish;  one  hundred  and  three  English;  seventy- 
four  French ;  two  Scotch ;  one  German  and  one  Swede.  Of  these,  forty.three  are  in 
the  army. 

GORHAM. 

A.  W.  MuRCH,  J.  B.  Webb,  J.  0.  Winship,  Committee.. 

The  Committee,  in  opcniDg  their  report,  apologize  for  its  want 
of  j:ompletone88,  partly  *'  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  many  teach- 
ers and  agents  in  properly  filling  and  returning  their  registers. 
We  would  recommend  the  selectmen  to  refuse  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  until  the  registers  are  legally  returned  to  the 
Committee,  and  they  receive  notice  to  that  effect." 

Town  officers  should  n^'cd  no  such  recommendation,  as  the 
School  Law,  Section  56,  v(Ty  plainly  requires  that  no  teacher  shall 
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receive  his  pay  until  the  registers  are  duly  returned.     In  their 
closing  remarks  the  Committee  say : 

In  Bubmittinj;  to  the  public  this  report  of  the  present  condition  of  our  schools, 
and  their  results  for  the  past  year,  we  are  fully  aware  how  greatly  public  interest  is 
absorbed  in  the  vital  question  of  our  nation*s  existence.  And  yet,  we  cannot  forget, 
nor  does  the  public  need  be  reminded,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  Federal  Union  and 
Government  that  are  assailed,  as  our  Northern  institutions.  We  believe,  also,  that 
it  will  not  be  controverted,  that  although  the  Union  cannot  be  restored  and  the 
authority  of  the  Government  be  extended  to  its  former  limits,  without  the  aid  of  the 
military  power,  yet  the  future  permanency  of  the  one,  and  efficiency  of  the  other, 
rest  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  which  can  be  secured  only  through 
our  common  schools. 

They  remark  on  the  union  of  small  districts : 

We  think  that  no  one,  upon  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  different  schools,  can 
fiiil  to  see  that  the  interests  of  education  would  be  greatly  subserved  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  some  of  our  smaller  schools.  In  several  instances,  the  average  attendance 
is  less  than  twenty — a  number  so  small  that  teachers  lose  that  satisfaction  from  their 
labors  which  they  are  entitled  to,  and  cannot  feel  that  interest  which  greater  num- 
bers would  give.  The  scholar,  also,  needs  the  wholesome  stimulus  which  moderate 
rivalry  aflFords. 

Upon  the  employment  of  female  teachers : 

Many  of  our  best  male  teachers  are  absent  in  the  array.  It  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  to  fill  their  places  in  our  winter  schools  by  fbmale  teachers.  We  doubt  not 
that  this  has  been  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  that  the  services 
of  these  teachers  will  be  secured  to  our  winter  schools  in  the  future,  thus  doing  sim- 
ple justice  to  a  class  of  educated  women,  to  whom  by  far  too  few  avenues  to  pecuniary 
independence  have  hitherto  been  left  open. 

Upon  the  mode  of  selecting  teachers,  they  repeat  the  sugges- 
tion elsewhere  frequently  made : 

Although  it  may  appear  like  encroaching  i;pon  the  time-honored  privilege  and 
practice  of  school  agents,  we  would,  nevertheless,  suggest  the  propriety,  of  having 
all  teachers  appointed  by  the  School  Committee,  instead  of  being  engaged,  as  they 
now  are,  by  the  District  Agents.  This  method  would  have  its  convenience  to  recom- 
mend it,  especially  to  teachers.  The  Committee,  also,  have  flEicilities  for  learning  the 
character,  and  judging  of  the  attainments  and  qualifications  of  applicants,  which 
agents  do  not  enjoy,  and  so  could  assign  all  teachers  to  such  schools  as  they  might 
be  best  fitted  to  take  charge  of;  besides,  as  the  Committee  are  fewer  in  number  than 
the  agents,  there  would  be  fewer  personal  interests  to  be  consulted. 

Ha  LLC  WELL. 
H.  K.  Baeeb,  E.  Bo  well.  Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  this  town,  has  long  been  iden- 
tified with  its  school  interests,  and  deserves  well  of  the  community/ 
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for  whose  good  he  has  labored  with  bo  much  fidelity.     The  Com- 
mittee say  : 

The  interests  of  our  publlo  schools  are  not  less  important  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  institutions  are  rightly  appreciated  by  our 
dtiaens  generally.  The  crowded  audiences  attending  the  examinations  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  term,  fh)m  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  testified  to  the  unabated 
intorest  of  parents  and  the  community  generally. 

After  speaking  briefly,  and  in  most  cases  favorably  of  the  separ- 
ate schools,  they  add  in  regard  to  their  system  of  graded  schools  : 

After  more  than  twenty  years*  service  in  reporting  upon  the  annual  history  of  our 
graded  schools,  we  have  not  much  that  is  new  to  write  in  the  present  report. 

We  may  8ay,  however,  and  without  any  hesitation,  that  we  have  no  regrets  to 
express,  that  we  have  given  much  time  and  attention  to  these  schools,  from  1840, 
when  they  were  inaugurated,  down  to  the  present  year  of  our  Lord,  18C3.  It  has 
been  done  every  year  at  a  sacrifiqie,  and  for  a  compensation  wholly  insufficient,  so  far 
as  regarrls  dollars  and  cents.  But  we  have  received  our  reward,  and  it  has  been 
large  and  liberal ,  in  the  practical  results,  in  the  training  and  fitting  of  a  host  of  our 
young  friends,  through  the  lapse  of  years,  for  we  have  no  feeling  in  common  with 
those  who  would  shut  up  all  but  the  commonest  education  within  the  walls  of  col- 
leges and  academies,  the  doors  of  which  are  barred  to  all  but  the  wealthy,  and  those 
whose  paths  in  life  are  strewed  with  roses. 

Within  the  years  of  our  connection  with  the  schools,  we  have  formed  many  asso- 
ciations, some  of  which  are  remembered  with  pleasure,  while  we  contemplate  the 
honorable  career  of  our  old  friends.  Others  are  mingled  with  regrets  over  those  who 
have  passed  to  their  long  home. 

After.speaking  with  interest  of  the  many  successful  teachers  who 
have  served  the  town  with  fidelity,  they  close  their  report  with 
saying : 

And  so  the  list  might  be  extended,  were  we  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  who  have 
merited  the  meed  of  pi'aise.  It  is  not  a  light  tisk  that  is  performed  by  the  primary 
teacher,  though  a  task  but  slightly  compensjited.  Nor  is  it  a  work  that  does  not  tell 
upon  the  destinies  of  land.  It  is  powerful  for  good,  if  rightly  and  fiiithfully  per- 
formed. We  cnnnot  l)etter  close,  than  with  a  few  lines  from  HoUand^s  fine  poem, 
descriptive  of  the  **  village  school  mistress." 

"  Behold  her  at  the  door,  while  round  her  press 
The  little  throng,  with  greeting  and  caress. 
And  follow  slow,  or  pressing  on  before. 
Seek  their  low  desks  across  the  sanded  floor. 
And  there  await,  with  sweetly  reverent  face. 
The  Word's  best  teachings,  and  the  prayer  for  grace. 
How  sweet  the  words  of  Jesus  on  her  tongue!  * 

How  rich  the  flow  of  David *s  sacred  song! 

Thus  with  a  prayer  begins  the  weary  day; 
And,  when  the  sultry  hours  have  passed  away, 
Those  childish  voices,  mingling  with  her  own,  ^ 

In  grateful  song  rise  softly  to  the  Throne. 
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Thus  day  bj  day,  oppressed  with  tender  care, 
Thus  day  by  day  renewiug  strength  with  prayer. 
She  strengthens  slowly,  through  each  passing  hour, 
Her  Nation's  greatness,  and  her  Country's  power." 

Jay. 

CoRNKLins  Stone,  0.  H.  Johnson,  Committee. 

Your  Committee  have  the  satisl^tion  of  saying,  that  the  schools  in  town  have 
prosperctl  the  past  year  more  than  usual.  The  teachers  employed,  have  been  persons 
of  more  advanced  age  and  experience  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  The  school 
agents  have  evidently  endeavored  to  do  their  duty  with  commendable  fidelity.  No 
case  of  school  difficulty  has  occurred  to  require  the  presence  of  the  Committee  to 
adjust  it.  The  progress  miwle  by  the  pupils  in  the  different  schools,  has  been  fair; 
and,  although,  all  has  not  been  done  that  we  could  wish,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  success  that  has  been  attained.  Your  Committee  have  endeavored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  the  trusts  committed  to  them. 
The  absence,  however,  of  one  of  our  number,  durijig  a  part  of  the  year,  as  a  chap- 
lain in  the  army,  has  to  some  extent,  broken  in  upon  our  arrangements. 

Ill  their  notices  of  individual  schools,  the  Committee  say  of  one 
teacher,  educated  at  a  normal  school  abroad : 

It  was  apparent  that  the  school  had  been  well  conducted.  In  the  several  branches 
which  had  been  studied,  very  valuable  instruction  had  been  given,  and  commenda- 
ble i)roficiency  made  by  the  scholars.  The  order  was  good — the  teaching  good,  and 
everything  conspired  to  make  the  term  one  of  much  interest  and  profit.  Miss  C.  is 
an  energetic  and  thorough  te:icher,  and  well  deserves  public  patronage. 

Of  another  teacher  it  is  remarked  : 

There  is  something  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  P.  well  calcuhvtetl  to  enlist  the*  attention 
of  his  scholars,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  spirit  of  emulation ;  and  at  the  samo  time  he 
governs  with  ease  and  aii'ability.  There  is  also  a  thoroughness  in  his  method  of 
teaching,  imparting  in  his  recitations  much  general  instruction,  and  thereby  stimu- 
lating his  pupils  to  great  exertion. 

Of  another  school  it  is  reported  with  commendation  : 

This  school  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  town.  The  manner  of  the  teacher,  in 
conducting  the  exercises  of  the  school,  was  most  admirable; — very  quiet,  but  at  the 
same  time,  very  efficient.  He  moved  about  the  school  house,  making  scarcely  any 
noise  himself,  and  allowing  very  little  from  the  scholars.  The  school  appearc*!  per- 
fectly under  his  control.  The  interest  of  the  scholars  was  very  noticeable.  Twelve 
are  returned  on  the  register  as  having  attended  all  the  time,  and  thirteen  as  receiv- 
ing the  highest  figure  in  punctuality,  deportment  and  improvement.  Your  Com- 
mitte#congratulate  the  Ninth  District  on  the  success  of  their  school. 

IIlRAM. 
David  H.  Colk,  Supervisor. 
Mr.   Cole  reports  briefly  and   to  the  point,  upon   the   several 
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schools  in  town,  and   makes   the   following  general   remarks  in 
closing  : 

In  sabmitting  my  annaal  report  of  the  schools  in  town,  I  remark  that  through  the 
creditable  exertions  of  the  agents,  the  past  jear,  in  trying  to  obtain  good  teachers, 
rather  than  cheap  ones,  and  an  interest  among  parents  generally,  they  are  evidently 
ftssnming  a  higher  character  than  at  any  former  period. 

Text  Bookt,  In  the  selection  of  text  books,  I  have  made  but  slight  alterations — 
a  change  in  the  Reader  being  the  only  one.  Uniformity  in  books  is  desirable;  with- 
oat  it  teachers  cannot  labor  profitably. 

School  Agents,  Upon  you,  I  would  say,  devolves  the  duty  of  selectitig  and  em- 
ploying the  teachers,  and  in  case  of  failure,  upon  you,  in  a  great  measure,  rests  the 
responsibility.  Employ  such  as  have  not  only  the  literary,  but  the  natunil  qualifi- 
cations  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  your  districts.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
say  to  those  desirous  of  hiring  teachers,  that  of  those  whose  names  appear  in  the 
foregoing  report.  Misses  Morrill,  Pierce,  Burbank,  Fogg,  Tibbetts  and  Cole,  and 
Slessrs.  Momll  and  Stacy  have  proved  themselves  successful  teachers. 

To  Teachers,  I  would  say,  study  your  calling.  Learn  to  adapt  yourselves  to 
the  various  capacities  of  your  pupils. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  recommend  a  cheerful  and  liberal  appropriation  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  public  schools. 

A  yractico  not  to  be  commended  : 

It  was  found  that  the  teacher  did  not  exercise  much  energy;  nor,  in  fact,  can  it  be 
expected  that  any  teacher  of  a  summer  school  can  be  of  much  benefit  to  her  schol- 
ars while  she  has  needle-work  of  her  own  to  attend  to  in  school  hours,  as  was  the  case 
in  this  school.  But  few  scholars  attended  the  term,  and  those  that  did  attend  were  but 
little  interested. 

A  natural  consequence  : 

At  the  commencement,  the  teacher  appeared  to  be  exercising  a  commendable  de- 
gi'ee  of  energy  for  the  interest  of  his  school;  but  the  efforts  of  teachers  are  in  vain, 
unless  parents  feel  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

RUMFORD. 

John  Elliot,  H.  F.  Howabd,  F.  J.  Russell,  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  this  town  make  few  general  remarks.  The  fol- 
lowing  paragraphs  are  selected  from  the  notices  of  the  individual 
schools : 

Y'our  Committee  were  highly  pleased  with  W.'s  method  of  teaching;  in  the  or- 
derly and  prompt  bearing  of  the  scholars.  There  seemed  to  be  no  effort  at  d^play — 
nothing  superficial.  The  scholars  were  made  to  4inder8tand  what  was  wanted,  and 
then  how  to  meet  the  demand.  With  such  a  teacher,  scholars  must  advance.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  run  over  a  great  variety  of  studies,  a 
few  are  made  to  penetrate  the  brain. 

This  is  the  third  time  Mr.  H.  has  taken  charge  of  our  school.    It  is  believed  he 
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gave  better  satisfaction  during  this  term  than  ever  before.    So  that  it  can  be  said  of 
him,  "  good,  better,  best."    He  needs  no  further  eulogy. 

Teachers  in  our  town  have  expended  large  sums  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  the 
true  position  as  teachers.    They  have  no  need  to  look  up  schools,  being  sought  for 
as  teachers — they  can  make  their  own  selection. 
• 

Farmington. 

Thomas  Weston,  SupervUor. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  our  history,  mental  culture  has  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  supports,  if  not,  indeed,  the  comer-stone,  of  the  civil  fabric.  Declaring 
at  the  outset  that  the  people  were  the  Government,  our  Fathers  were  solicitous  that 
each  generation,  mentally  as  well  as  morally,  should  be  fitted  for  the  great  responsi- 
bilities which  would  inevitably  devolve  upon  it.  To  this  end,  they  sought  to  so  educate 
their  children,  that  they  might  more  than  fill  the  places  loft  vacant  for  them — that 
they  in  their  turn  might  transmit  their  inheritance,  made  more  precious  by  the 
added  value  they  should  give  it.  No  one  thing  has  tended  more  to  promote  the  wel- 
&re  of  our  State,  or  to  raise  her  to  the  position  she  occupies  among  her  sister  com- 
monwealths, than  the  liberal  sentiment  which  has  always  been  cherished,  and  the 
enlightened  policy  which  has  always  been  pursued,  as  regards  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation.  And  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth,  and  seeing  the  bearing  it 
must  have  upon  the  future,  we  know  not  how  we  could,  in  this  connection,  render  a 
greater  service  to  our  fellow  citizens,  than  by  directing  their  thoughts  to  thil  fact — 
and  by  seeking  to  impress  them  with  this  truth,  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation,  depends  upon  the  thorough  culture  of  the  minds  and  hearts  which 
are  to  feel  and  act  in  the  generation  which  is  to  succeed  their  own.  Our  children 
are  soon  to  assume  the  government  and  control  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  He  who 
is  to  be  our  Chief  Magistrate,  when  another  century  dawns — if  the  storm-cloud  now 
hanging  over  us  shall  purify  rather  than  destroy — is  somewhere,  it  may  be  in  a 
public  school,  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  that  education  which  is  to  fit  him  for 
his  exalted  station.  Who  he  may  be,  the  future  only  can  reveal,  but  the  oflSce  lies 
open  to  the  sons  of  every  household  : — and  the  birth  place  of  fame  has  often  been  less 
noble  than  is  the  humblest  of  our  common  schools. 

If  then,  the  future  welfare  and  success  of  our  children  depend  in  so  great  a  meas- 
ure upon  their  mental  culture  and  discipline,  it  certainly  behooves  us  to  spare  no 
effort,  it  becomes  us  even  to  deny  ourselves,  if  need  be,  that  those  who  are  to  succcev.! 
us  may  be  ready  for  the  work  assigned  them. 

After  speaking  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of 
schools,  the  Supervisor  suggests  these  important  inquiries : 

But  while  the  town  provides  for  the  education  of  the  children  within  its  limits,  do 
those  most  nearly  concerned  manifest  the  deep  interest  they  should  possess  ?  States 
and  towns  provide  general  means  fgr  general  ends — it  remains  for  those  most  inter- 
ested to  apply  these  means.  And  the  good  or  bad  results  of  use  or  misuse,  is  never 
more  apparent  than  when  it  affects  the  mental  culture  of  our  children.  They  are 
ur  greatest  treasures,  and  rightly  trained  they  may  become  our  greatest  blessings. . 
No  man,  worthy  of  the  name,  will  neglect  the  outward  wants  of  his  offspring — 
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yet  many  a  one  forgets  that  the  best  legacy  he  can  leave  his  children,  consists 
not  in  dollars  or  acres,  but  in  a  well  established,  practical  education.  We  are 
too  apt  to  think  tliat  when  the  external  means  of  education  are  provided,  we  have 
performed  our  whole  duty  so  far  as  the  intellectual  need  of  our  children  are  con- 
cerned. That  they  pass  to  and  from  the  school-house,  day  by  day,  is  often  the 
extent  of  our  care,  and  sometimes,  even  the  regularity  of  that  attendance  is  governed 
by  the  child's  caprice,  or  the  parent's  convenience — and,  if  in  the  end,  little  pro^ 
gress  has  been  made,  the  blame  oftener  rests  upon  the  teacher  as  unqualified  to 
teach  or  unfit  to  govern  than  where  it  really  belongs.  The  teacher  has  a  given  work 
to  perform.  The  parent  has  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  that  work.  Yet  many 
know  nothing  of  the  improvement  made  or  the  benefit  derived — they  never  visit  the 
school-room,  and  they  receive  their  only  impressions  of  teacher  and  school,  from  the 
reports,  often  garbled  and  distorted,  which  the  childi-en  bring  them.  The  Supervisor 
has  invariably  found,  in  his  experience  of  the  last  year,  as  well  as  in  that  of  similar 
duties  in  other  years,  the  most  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  best  schools,  in  those 
districts  where  the  parents  cooperated  with  the  teacher,  by  their  occasional  presence 
in  the  school — by  their  approval  of  liis  efforts,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  efficient  aid 
of  proper  home  training.  However  desirous  the  teacher  may  be  of  doing  his  duty — 
however  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  the  task  assigned,  little  can  really  be  ef- 
fecteil,  unless  the  parent  heartily  seconds  his  endeavors,  in  hours  over  which  the 
instructor  has  no  control. 

The  hint  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful inquiry  in  some  homes  of  the  State,  in  which  complaints  against 
the  schools  are  very  apt  to  arise  : 

Once  more.  Complaints  are  sometimes  made,  that  children  at  school  acquire  bad 
habits;  perhaps,  that  they  learn  evil  or  profane  language.  It  may  be  true  in  some 
instances.  Evil  comes  from  contact  with  evil.  But  not  to  direct  school  influences 
can  this  be  charged.  It  comes  from  imitation,  no  doubt,  but  no  teacher  sets  the 
example.  In  many  cases  a  wrong  home  influence  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil.  Are 
these  words  always  taken  from  the  school  to  a  home  entirely  free  from  thom,  or  are 
they  rather  the  repetition  of  "household  words,"  uttered  so  constantly  by  the  parent 
as  to  pass  without  a  thought  ?  Many  a  man,  habitually  and  heedlessly  utters  pro- 
fane words,  but  he  is  shocked  aud  paineil  to  hear  the  mme  expressions  from  the  lips 
of  his  child,  and  he  wonders  where  so  bad  a  habit  could  have  been  acquired.  More 
or  less  of  this  had  language  may  be  heard  among  the  children.  It  is  morally  and 
legally  the  teacher's  duty  to  use  every  effort  to  restrain  and  banish  it.  Yet  each  of 
u?  is  responsible  for  his  own  conduct  and  speech  in  the  presence  of  his  children.  We 
should  not  leave  at  the  door  of  the  school  hous  •  what  may  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence upon  our  own  hearth-stone. 

In  conclusion,  the  Supervisor  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  and  urge  the  thought  that  they  should  be  made  not  a  superficial  thing, 
but  a  deep  and  firm  foundation  for  all  subsequent  instruction  in  our  schools.  »Vith- 
out  these,  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  First  of  all  should  the  children  **  give 
attendance  to  reading."  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  land,  at  least,  should  be  thoroughly  taught.  After  these,  the  way 
will  naturally  open  to  other  fields  of  knowledge.    The  Supervisor  trusts,  while  leav- 
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ing  with  his  fellow  citizens  this  report  of  his  year's  labor — a  labor  performed  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  with  anxiety  and  care, — that  what  seems  appar- 
ent to  him  will  be  generally  felt — that  the  schools  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  that 
in  some  instances  great  progress  has  been  made.  The  gradual  waking  up  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  matter  of  popular  education  is  a  good  omen. 

LOVELL. 

I.  S.  Hamblen,  Supervisor. 

The  topic  introducing  the  Supervisor's  general  remarks  is  not 
new,  but  is  very  well  presented,  and  ought  to  be  heeded  by  every 
parent. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  our  schools  have  to  contend,  is  the  absence  of 
scholars  during  school  hours.  And  this  difficulty  is  very  much  increased  by  the 
fact  that  parents,  generally,  think  it  a  matter  of  small  importance,  if  their  children 
are  absent  a  day  or  two  out  of  each  week;  and,  certainly,  it  can  be  of  no  conse- 
quence if  they  are  away  only  an  hour  or  two  each  day. 

Many  parents  se^m  to  think  that  their  scholars  should  be  sent  to  school  only  as  a 
last  resort,  when  they  can  find  no  other  employment  for  them.  But  stop,  and  think 
what  work  your  scholars  should  do,  and  what  time  they  have  in  which  to  do  it.  Use 
the  same  common  sense  in  regard  to  your  schools,  that  you  do  respecting  your  daily 
business.  If  from  some  circumstances  beyond  your  control,  your  men  could  work 
but  six  months  in  the  year, — and  but  few  of  our  scholars  can  spend  so  much  time  at 
school, — and  even  then  only  six  hours  a  day,  you  would  be  very  earnest  for  every 
man  to  be  in  complete  readiness  when  the  working  season  arrived ;  to  be  on  the 
ground  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the  morning,  and  not  leave  until  the  allotted  time 
had  fully  expired ;  and  not  only  be  present  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  every  day, 
but  work  while  present,  and  work  diligently,  and  no  trivial  excuse  would  .satisfy 
you,  if  there  should  be  any  fiiilure  on  the  part  of  a  man  to  be  present.  Should  you 
not  be  as  earnest  for  the  a<i  vantage  of  children,  intellectually  as  physically? 

But  if  you  do  not  care  for  the  advantage  of  your  own  scholars,  you  have  no  right 
to  deprive  others  of  their  privileges.  Suppose  that  one-fourth  of  the  scholars  are 
absent  from  their  recitations  to-day — and  you  sec  from  what  has  preceded,  that  this 
has  been  the  average  of  those  absent  during  the  year — and  the  time  is  employed  in 
thoroughly  explaining  some  new  principle,  so  that  every  scholar  present  completely 
understands  it;  if  all  the  class  should  be  present  to-morrow,  the  absent  ones  of 
to-<lay  could  not  go  on  with  the  class,  and  take  up  the  new  principles  which  now 
arise,  because  they  depend  upon  the  preceding  ones,  and  of  those  they  have  no  idea. 
In  that  case  the  teticher  must  spend  the  whole  time  of  the  recitation  in  explaining 
the  previous  lessons  to  those  who  were  absent  the  day  before,  while  three-fuurths  of 
the  class  lose  their  own  recitation  and  their  part  of  the  teacher's  attention,  or  what  is 
more  nearly  just,  the  teacher  goes  on  with  that  part  of  the  class  who  were  present,  and 
leaves  the  absentees  to  grope  along-as  best  they  may.  This  is  right ;  for  no  scholar  who 
is  absent  to-day,  without  excuse,  or  only  a  trivial  one,  should  take  the  time  of  those 
who  are  always  prompt,  and  make  the  best  use  of  all  their  advantages.  But  the  end 
is  not  yet.    A  fuurth  part  of  the  scholars  are  absent  from  the  next  lesson,  and  not 
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only  from  one  cIass,  but  from  every  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  soon  all  order 
in  regard  to  recitation  becomes  impossible.  Teachers  who  are  really  interested  for 
their  pupils,  finding  that  they  can  be  of  comparatively  little  advantage  to  them, 
become  discourage!  and  conclude  to  **wcar  out  their  time  and  get  their  pay." 
Then,  I  say,  no  one  has  a  right  to  keep  his  scholars  from  school  without  the  best  of 
reasonii,  for  he  would  be  unjust  to  himself,  his  neighbor,  his  scholars,  and  their 
teacher. 

An  idea  is  suggested  in  the  following  paragraph,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  school  committees.  If  more  pains  were  taken  to  train 
the  teachers  for  their  schools,  less  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
their  management : 

In  closing,  I  would  recommend  you  to  choose  some  of  your  best  men  for  a  com- 
mittee,— men  who  understand  their  duty  and  will  do  it;  and  instruct  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  duties,  to  hold  meetings  in  the  several  districts  during  the  winter 
schools,  at  least,  as  often  as  they  may  think  it  profitable;  and  give  lectures  before 
the  parents  and  teachers,  and  explain  to  e«ch  their  duties;  show  the  teaclier  the  best 
method  of  governing  and  disciplining  their  schools,  and  of  teaching  the  different 
branches  of  education ;  in  ehort,  to  teach  the  teacher  how  to  teach.  It  seems  to  me 
■  that  a  small  portion  of  our  school  money  could  in  no  way  be  more  profitably  ex- 
pended. 

Andover. 
Wm.  V.  Jordan,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee. 

This  rop(u-t  contains  somo  important  incidental  hints  in  review- 
ing the  schools.     A  qnestion  of  discipline  is  portinently  put : 

Perhaps  Mr.  l").'s  mode  of  discipline  is  faulty, — some  have  certainly  considered  it 
so;  but  it  is  an  interesting  question  to  ask,  where  discipline  ccmmences,  and  who, 
in  the  main,  are  responsible  for  disorderly  scholars?  And  I  put  the  (|uestion,  not  to 
meet  any  particulir'case,  but  for  general  consideration.  All  parents  and  guardians 
should  remember,  that  olxnlience  and  docility  have  their  paternity  and  culture  in 
the  family,  an<l  tint  good  and  thorough  discipline  at  home  will  leave  but  little  for 
the  teacher  to  do,  in  that  respect,  in  the  school-room. 

The  ill  infiucncc  of  a  school  house  set  forth  : 

The  .<jhol:u\*  have  been  generally  backward.  A  glance  at  the  building  which  they 
occupy  during  school  hours,  will  explain  the  reason.  Thoy  have  no  conveniences, 
no  pleasant  surroundings,  no  inducements  to  study.  There  is  fine  young  niaterial 
for  scholarship  in  the  di"<trict,  but  a  suitable  workshopj  as  well  as  workmen,  is 
neede<l  for  moulding  it  into  shape. 

In  rej^urJ  to  the  time  of  commencinjjr  the  Summer  and  Winter 
schools,  Mr.  Jordan  thus  remarks: 

By  the  prcsMit  arrangement  of  our  school  agents,  or  by  vote  of  districts,  nearly  all 
our  Winter  terms  <»f  st;hool  commence  so  late  in  the  se;ison,  that  they  cannot  be  c!o«ed 
before  th»'  annuil  municipal  meetings  in  the  spring,  rendering  it  impossible  to  pre- 
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sent  a  finished  report  of  these  terms  at  that  time.  The  weather  and  travelling  are 
generally  better  for  scholars  attending  school,  during  late  autumn  and  winter,  than 
during  lato  winter  and  spring.  If  schools  could  commence  on  the  first  or  by  the 
middle  of  November,  these  inconveniences  would  be  in  a  great  mejisure  avoided. 
Summer  schools  should  commence  certainly  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  May. 

Parents  hardly  believe  it  possible  : 

Some  who  listened  to  the  reading  of  my  report  a  year  ago,  were  slow  to  believe 
that  the  average  attendance  was  a  fraction  less  than  &ttyper  cent,  yet  this  was  liter- 
ally fMkH  figuratively  true. 

Fairfield. 
JoNA.  A.  Smitq,  a.  G.  Emery,  Geo.  Richardson,  Committee. 
Pupils  are  galled  by  the  yoke : 

His  school  commenced  with  about  forty  of  the  most  forward  scholars  in  the  dis- 
trict; but  unfortunately  many  of  them  became  galled  by  the  governmental  yoke, 
(not  having  been  accustomed  to  wear  it,)  and  left,  one  after  Auotlicr,  until  they  were 
reduced  to  about  twenty  near  the  dose  of  the  school.  Those  who  roruaiiie*!  made 
good  proficiency  in  their  studies.  The  teacher  was  well  qualified  to  instruct  in  every 
brannh,  and  the  scholars  no  doubt  would  have  liked  him  well  had  he  granted  them 
more  indulgence.  As  it  was,  some  dissatisfaction  prevailed  both  ami>ng  the  scholars 
and  parents. 

A  gratifying  exhibition  : 

Mr.  A.  conducted  the  Winter  term.  Under  his  care  for  the  last  two  winters,  extra 
attention  htis  been  paid  to  the  primary  branches — reading.  spcUluj^  and  writing. 
At  our  closing  visit,  the  scholars  fully  sustained  the  good  reputation  of  No.  Ten. 
We  found  here  about  forty  very  neat  writing  books ^  and  the  improvement  hi  pen- 
manship, grammar  and  geography,  and  more  especially  in  leading,  reflects  much 
credit  upon  Mr.  A.  an<l  his  school. 

An  old  complaint : 

Near  the  close  of  the  term  we  were  called  to  visit  the  school  by  ronort.^  of  dissatis- 
faction. We  found  but  few  scholars  present.  Those  who  had  atton<led  rogtilarly, 
made  fair  improvement.  The  complaints  were  not  substantiated  to  the  Committee, 
and  the  school  having  but  few  days  longer  to  continue,  was  allowed  to  ptcowl.  It 
was  not  a  pmiit^iblo  term.  The  great  difliculty  in  this  district  is  a  lack  of  harmony 
on  the  part  of  the  parents.  We  have  for  some  time  noticed  that  tlie  jealousies,  ex- 
isting in  the  district,  were  having  their  effect  upon  the  school. 

Agents  delinquent — as  usual. 

The  law  requires  the  returns  to  be  made  to  the  Assessors  in  April,  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee can  have  from  them  the  number  of  scholars  in  town,  and  ft^rward  it  to  the 
State  Secretai-y  on  the  first  day  of  May.  If  we  fail  to  make  this  irturn  in  season, 
the  town  forfeits  ten  per  cent,  of  its  share  of  tho  bank  f\ind,  and  if  we  fail  to  s«^nd 
it  at  all,  we  lose  the  whole.     Last  year  five  agents  in  town  failed  to  make  their  re- 
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tarns  in  April,  and  one  of  our  boanl  was  obliged  to  ride  about  in  the  worst  of  trav- 
eling, and  at  the  town's  expense,  in  order  to  get  them  in  season.  Now  if  the  agent 
of  any  district  neglects  his  duty,  would  it  not  be  just  for  the  selectmen  to  de4iuct 
firom  such  district's  share  of  the  State  fund,  the  expense  of  sending  for  such  returns  ? 

Disproportionate  attention  to  arithmetic  : 

We  have  long  thought  that  too  much  attention  was  devoted  to  Arithmetic,  so  that 
other  studies,  quite  as  important,  have  thereby  been  neglected.  And  we  are  glacl  to 
find  our  SUite  Superintendent  of  the  same  opiuiua. 

A  word  for  teachers  and  parents  : 

We  have  known  some  teachers  to  spend  much  time  in  fault-finding,  stamping, 
scolding  and  raving,  because*  their  schohirs  were  ooisy.  This  is  all  wrong, — only 
adds  to  the  noise,  and  makes  confusion  twice  confuse'l.  We  liave  observe<l  for  many 
years  that  those  teachers  succeed  beat  in  governing,  who  let  their  "  words  be  few 
Ukd  well  chosen.*'  If  teachers  would  regard  this  motto,  and  briefly  say  just  what 
they  mean,  scholars  would  soon  learn  that  they  mean  just  what  they  say. 

In  the  school-room,  the  teacher  is  the  power  on  the  throne.  But  there  is  a 
power  behind  the  Dirone,  which  too  often  destroys  the  influence  of  teachers,  and  de- 
feats their  wisest  plans.  This  is  parental  influence — a  power  mighty  fur  weal  or 
woe  to  the  character  of  our  schools,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised. Then  would  we  entreat  parents  to  strive  to  know  and  do  their  duty  on  this 
subject^  llemctuber  that  your  chiMren  have  intellects  to  be  cultivated,  manners  to 
be  formeii,  and  morals  to  be  guarded.  Remember,  too,  that  this  vast  work  must 
begin  at  home;  and  that,  if  you  would  have  it  matured  in  school,  you  must  alwaysy 
by  your  aid  and  sympathy,  c<Joperate  with  your  teacher.  Let  your  children  see  that 
you  place  a  hii/h  vulw.'  upon  their  school  pri\ileges,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  esti- 
mate them  as  you  do.  See  that  they  arc  punctu.il  in  attendance.  Do  not  expect 
pertiection  of  your  teachers;  and  be  ctireful  not  to  spenk  disparagingly  of  tliem  to 
yonr  children. 

Saco. 

JosJAii  Kkhji.v,   Siijterchor. 

Tlie  Supervisor  alludes  in  the  opening  of  his  report  to  the  dimin- 
ished appropriation  for  school  purposes  ;  a  temptation  on  the  part 
of  the  towns  wliich  we  j^hoald  strive  to  resist  : 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be  exempt  from  all  the  evils  which  lie  e«> 
heavily  upon  our  dcc])iy  afflicted  and  beloved  country.  l-X'ononiy  is  one  of  the  les- 
sons which  these  evils  are  compelling  us  to  learn.  Its  practical  results  have  reached 
your  financial  appropriations,  and  sis  the  consequence  there  has  l>een  a  diminished 
amount  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  your  public  schools. 

Fit  mention  is  made  of  a  faithful  and  patriotic  teacher: 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  Mr.  Ilobson,  who  has  had  the  charge  of  thi.-? 
school  for  the  last  eight  years,  resigned  his  position  fur  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  eminence  as  a  teacher,  with  nmiiv  uf  the  qualitie;?:  which  distinguished  his  ^oclil 
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intercourse,  liave  scciireJ  for  him  a  large  place  in  the  regards  of  this  community,  and 
many  fervent  desires  for  his  welfare  and  success. 

PcTiiiaiieiicy  in  teachers  desirable  : 

One  of  the  next  best  things  to  obtaining  jjood  teachers  in  our  schools  is  to  continue 
them.  Permanency  up  to  a  given  point,  will  always  add  to  their  value.  This  has 
been  verified  in  this  and  the  last  named  school. 

Contention  left  off  after  it  was  meddled  with  : 

The  peace  and  harmony  of  thif?  district  were  seriously  threatened  at  the  opening  of 
the  yenr;  but  we  are  happy  to  saj-,  that  if  the  members  did  not  "  l6avc  off  contention 
beforcMt  was?  meddled  with,"  they  were  wise  enough  to  leave  it  oS after  it  was  •*  med- 
dled w'»'        and  have  thereby  secured  a  continuance  of  the  same  pleasant,  prosper- 
of  tilings  in  their  school  and  out  of  it,  as  in  past  years, 
icndauoe,  order,  and  proficiency  have  been  fully  equal  to  previous  years. 
pleasant  sight  to  see  in  their  neat,  commodious  school  house,  G7  pupils  present 
.  ramy  day,  as  I  saw  in  my  last  visit,  which  was  made  unexpectedly  to  both 
teacher  and  school.     I  only  wish  parents,  too,  had  been  there,  to  share  with  me  the 
gratification  produced  by  the  habits  of  oi-der,  decorum,  and  studious  application, 
incilcate<l  and  exhibited  in  that  busy  and  pleasant  school  room. 

Parents  admonislied  once  more  : 

Parent:^  should  recollect  that  by  sympathy  and  co-operation,  they  may  greatly  aid 
the  progrct^s  of  a  school  that  may  occupy  only  a  position  of  mediocrity;  and  Hy  their 
absence,  thoy  may  retard,  and  even  nullify,  the  efforts  of  the  very  best  of  teachers. 
Let  them  also  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  much  better  to  endure  a  supposed,  or  even  real 
evil,  than  to  seek  its  removal  by  means  which  involve  results  more  disastrous  than 
that  which  they  seek  to  remove. 

A  more  (devated  cliaracter  demanded  for  our  schools  : 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  duty,  I  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  im- 
portance  of  giving  to  our  Common  Schools  a  more  elevated  character.  Not  that  I 
would  de;-ire  any  material  change  in  the  studies  prescribed,  or  in  the  text  books  now 
in  use — but  a  more  thorough  ."rcholarship  than  is  now  generally  gained.  It  is  well 
known  to  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  that  most  of  our  mixed  schools,  and  many  of 
those  th:it  are  grade<l,  have  maintained,  with  only  occasional  exceptions,  a  sort  of 
dead  level  for  several  years.  Kor  a  single  se:vson  there  may  have  been  a  slight  devi- 
ation. A  school  may  have  h  id,  occasiuually,  the  fortune  to  secure  a  teacher  of 
superior  or  itiferior  qualifications,  and  for  the  time  being,  a  temporary  elevation  or 
d<  pre !!>i' M  would  occur;  but  the  succeeding  season  usually  finds  the  same  school 
resumin;:;  its  previous  unifurrnity. 

The  dviiiand  for  such  a  more  elevate*!  scholarship  comes  from  quite  a  diversity  of 
source^. 

The  position  of  the  hi;^aer  s-chools  in  our  own  and  surrounding  communitie.s,  make 
it  necessirv. 

It  is  deijuinded  as  a  fitting  sphere  of  occupation,  for  the  higher  grades  of  teachers 
now  being  multiplied,  and  who  will  seek  employment  where  their  (pialifications  arts 
best  appreciated. 
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It  l:j  demanded  by  the  more  elevated  standard  of  education  that  h  prevailing  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  and  other  states. 

It  is  demande<]  by  the  condition  of  society  at  large.  Its  numerous  and  diversified 
occupations,  are  not  only  finding  employment  for,  and  offering  inducements  to,  ele- 
vated educational  attainments,  but  require  thorn  of  all  those  who  will  not  content 
themselves  to  do  only  the  drudgery  of  society. 

To  meet  this  demand  for  such  elevated  scholarship,  competent  persons  only  should 
be  employed,  persons  whose  qualifications  will  enable  them  to  give  their  pupils  a 
thorough  scholarship  in  all  the  prescribc<l  branches,  and  who  intend  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  te:iching.  After  such  a  grade  of  teachers  has  been  secured,  they  should,  by 
all  suitable  means,  be  retahied.  Experience  will  always  add  value  to  their  labors, 
especially  in  the  s:irae  position. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  advance  in  the  sLmdard  of  scholarship  can  be 
secured  without  difficulty. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  object.  A  large 
cl&ss  of  persons  in  the  community  are  always  satisfied  to  move  on  in  the  same  track 
of  a  preceding  generation.  They  arc  avorne  to  cli'inges,  be  the  apparent  benefits 
what  they  may.  Not  until  the  benefits  arc  matters  of  experience,  can  they  be  recon- 
cile*! to  any  such  innovation. 

In  still  another  class  of  cases,  the  object  may  be  accomplished  by  employing  female 
in  the  place  of  male  teachers.  The  superior  value  of  well  qualified  females  as  teach- 
ers of  youth,  as  well  as  of  chlltlren.  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  at  pre'jcnt  great 
iiicre<lulity.  Out  of  New  England,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  it,  this  value  has 
already  been  discovered  and  appreciate<l ;  and  it  Ls  yet  hoped  that  in  Maine,  no  lees 
than  in  other  places,  thi?  class  of  e«lucational  laborers  will  yet  find  the  sphere  for 
which  they  are  so  eminently  fitte«l. 

Belfast. 

■ 

IIervv  Hawes,  Ei>w.  F.  Cutlkr,  ('.  Palfrby,  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  tho  Cnminittee,  who  appears  to  have  been 
dck'p-ateii  to  act  as  Siiporvi.sor,  and  who  draws  up  tlie  report,  after 
^viij^  an  oncourapcinp^  account  of  tlic  schools,  ch)Res  with  these 
remarks : 

The  institution  of  IVi-e  w^horil^j  is  one  of  cq'.ial  iiit<'rest  to  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  here  that  the  richest  man's  tax  is  use.l  for  the  greatest 
public  good  ;  anil  it  is  here  that  the  poorest  man  derives  tho  greatest  benefit  from 
being  one  of  the  citizens  of  an  intelligent  community.  From  tho  beautiful  "vil- 
lages and  cities  which  adorn  our  extensive  sea-board  to  the  entire  back  settlements 
of  our  great  and  growing  State,  are  these  privilege*?  now  enjoyed;  and  every  year 
increases  its  demands  for  the  most  capable  and  efficient  teachers,  male  and  fe- 
male; teachers,  who  shall  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  stirring  times  in  which  wc 
are  living.  Upon  our  male  teachers  a  large  draft  has  recently  been  made  for  the 
supply  of  our  army.  May  a  kin«l  Providence  spare  them,  and  return  them  to  their 
former  and  more  desirable  sphere  of  usefulness.  As  the  present  condition  of  our 
country  is,  "where  shall  an  adequate  supply  be  found  ? 
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We  believe  that  in  this  respect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  schools  In  Belfast 
have  been  fjivorcd  the  present  winter;  but  there  is  room  for  great  improvement.  We 
feel  a  pleasure  in  saying  that  each  of  the  six  schools  in  the  city  proper,  are  making 
at  this  time,  good  proficiency.  We  were  niuch  gratified  with  the  visit  with  which 
our  State  Superintendent  favored  us.  We  visited  with  him,  each  of  the  six  schools 
here,  and  also  both  of  those  at  the  Head  of  the  Tide.  Ho  was  much  gratified  with 
their  condition  and  prospects.  We  earnestly  desired  that  a  greater  number  of  the 
parents  would  have  listened  to  his  very  excellent  remarks,  which  were  designed  for 
both  parents  and  children.  The  best  of  teachers,  while  they  labor  for  the  l)Onefit  of 
children,  feel  very  deeply  the  nee<l  of  having  the  influence  and  cooperation  of  the 
parents.  Let  every  parent  think  much  of  this.  .A  vci-y  important  means  of  secur- 
ing good  order  in  sohool,  is  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest,  V>oth  in  the  studies  and  in 
the  recitatioLS. 

A  scliool  where  ill  the  pupils  arc  animated  and  wiile  awake,  with  a  glowing  de- 
sire to  improve,  will  usually  have  but  few  cases  of  insubordination.  All  teachers 
should  cultivate  the  power  of  infusing  life  and  enthusiasm  into  their  schools.  To 
assist  th'.nn  in  doing  this,  parents,  when  they  are  properly  interested,  can  do  very 
much. 

Levant. 
M.  C.  Fkrnald,  D.  S.  Fifield,  Wm.   Baciielder,  Committee. 

Tlie  .schuol.s  in  this  town  are  represented  by  the  Conimittee  as 
generally  sncceesful,  without  marked  peculiarities.  Of  the  scholars 
in  one  <lifitriot,  they  speak  with  commendation,  thus  : 

Tlie  scholars  in  this  district,  evi«lcntly,  have  a  great  desire  fi>r  improvement,  or 
they  never  would  be  willing  to  be  shut  up  in  such  a  miserable,  uninviting  place  as 
that  which  tiiey  now  occupy  for  a  school-house;  and  as  the  peoj>le  of  this  district  are 
in  the  habit  of  having  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  questions  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  edification,  we  respectfully  suggest  the  following  topic  to  be 
discusse<l  at  their  next  regular  meeting  : 

Rcsolcedy  Tliat  the  school-house  in  this  district  (No.  7)  is  a  nuisance,  and  ought 
to  be  abated. 

They  reprehend  a  custom  introduced  by  another  teacher  : 

We  attempted  to  visit  the  school  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  before  its  close,  but 
found  the  school  not  in  session.  We  learnetl  that  the  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
missing bis  fc.clu)iar">  Wednesday  afternoon,  after  hearing  a  short  letson  in  reading;  a 
practice  wliich  we  shouM  very  much  regret  to  see  established  in  a  country  town  like 
this. 

Cooperatii)n  of  several  parties  needed  to  the  eftlcienoy  of  the 

schools  : 

While  we  acknowledge  the  degree  of  improvement  in  our  schools  for  the  past  year, 
we  are  also  well  aware  that  it  has  not  been  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what,  with  the 
proper  care  of  those  cutru3te<l  it  may  l>e  made  to  be.    In  order  to  the  highest  effi- 
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ciencj  of  oar  schoole,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  matual  and  unreserved 
cooperation  of  the  teacher,  pupil,  parent  and  committee. 

Where  there  is  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  of  these,  the  sad  effects  are 
apparent  in  the  district  and  in  the  school. 

IIow  are  the  schools  to  be  made  better  ? 

In  a  word,  the  schools  in  town  are  to  be  made  better  and  more  efficient;  not  by 
any  radical  change  in  the  school  system,  but  by  improving  upon  that  which  we  have. 
By  furnishing  in  some  districts  better  houses,  well  supplied  with  black-boards,  by 
■applying  first  class  teachers,  by  manifesting  sufficient  interest  in  our  schools,  not 
only  to  visit  them  ourselves,  but  also  to  see  that  our  children  arc  regular  and  prompt 
in  their  attendance;  by  casting  the  weight  of  our  iutlucnce  on  the  side  of  sustaining 
worthy  teachers,  of  maintaining  good  order,  and  the  supremacy  of  school  govern- 
ment. Let  the  youth  who  are  destined  to  be  at  once  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  our 
land,  share  the  fullest  advantages  which  our  schools  can  afford;  for  in  these  we  are 
to  look  for  the  development  of  that  enlightened  and  loyal  sentiment,  which  shall  re- 
deem and  disenthrall  our  nation,  and  uprear  new  columns  for  the  Temple  of  Liberty. 

• 

Wins  LOW. 

John  Dinsmore,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  was  elected  to  complete  the  term  of  Mr.  Garland, 
who  was  called,  as  Mr.  D.  says,  "to  nobler  service  in  defense  of 
our  country."  The  Chairman  discusses  a  few  points  with  evident 
good  sense : 

The  School-hottse.  Persons  travelling  through  a  place,  judge  of  it  by  its  external 
appearance,  and  in  like  manner  they  judge  of  the  interest  mauifestc<l  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  by  the  lippearance  of  the  school  houses.  Will  a  good  farmer  make  no 
improvements  in  his  buildings,  and  modes  of  farming?  Will  he  plow  with  the  old 
straight  beam  and  wooden  mould  board,  and  haul  his  hay  on  a  sled,  and  go  to  mill 
with  his  grist  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a  stone  in  the  other  for  balance,  because  his 
great-grandfather  did,  and  always  got  along  well  enough  in  the  world  ?  Now  we 
have  school-houses  in  town,  that  look  us  though  thty  were  erected  soon  after  **  Fort 
Halifax,"  and  are  about  :if  wtrll  adnptcd  to  the  purposes  of  modern  education,  as 
that  fort  would  be  for  a  muans  of  defence  in  our  present  war.  Some  people  are  very 
much  trouble<i  about  their  money,  where  they  can  invest  it  and  have  it  s;ife.  I  think 
the  best  investment  would  be  in  building  good  sohool-houses  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation.  It  would  certainly  pay  a  larger  per  cent,  of  profit  to  the  town 
than  any  railroad  stock  in  tlie  Stiito,  and  if  it  did  not  directly  increase  tlio  value  of 
real  estate, — which  I  think  it  might, — it  would  largely  increase  the  number  of  good 
citizens,  which  would  add  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  town.  If  I  had  the  means, 
and  desired  to  hand  my  name  down  to  poifteritj'  as  a  public  benefactor,  I  can  think 
of  no  lictter  and  surer  way  of  doing  it,  than  by  establishing  good  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth.  Our  country  necls  more  men  of  large  and  generous  culture, 
and  it  is  a  noble  work  to  train  jnen  for  her,  at  this  hour  of  her  need. 

The  Study  of  History.     And  here  lot  me  observe  that  pur  schools  do  not  attend 
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aufficicntly  to  the  study  of  history',  especially  the  history  of  our  own  country.  I 
have  fuund  only  three  schools  where  this  is  a  branch  of  study,  and  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  scholars  in  all  of  them,  who  attend  to  it.  There  is  also  a  great  failure  in 
the  study  of  grammar.  Quite  a  number  of  large  boys  have  never  attended  to  it,  and 
others  are  growing  up  who  look  upon  it  as  a  useless  study.  No  person  can  be  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  any  kind  of  business  who  has  not  some  knowledge  of  grammar. 
Hence  every  young  person  of  ordinary  capacity  should  pursue  this  study,  and  should 
Itarn  to  write  compusition. 

(Joo'l  Discipline.  The  importance  of  good  wholesome  discipline  in  school,  is  not 
fiilly  appreciated  by  all  parents,  I  fear,  or  they  would  not  be  so  ready  to  decide 
agaiihst  the  teacher,  when  their  children  are  the  subjects  of  it  and  make  complaint 
at  home.  The  education  of  the  school-room  is  not  all  confined  to  books.  Much  is  to 
be  learned  in  rr»spect  to  habits  of  neatness,  good  order,  and  obedience  to  law.  Moral 
ch.iractcrs  are  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  mental  discipline,  and  a  vast  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  tlie  teacher  in  this  respect,  and  he  needs  the  hearty  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  the  parents.  He  who  enjoys  this  to  the  highest  degree  is  the  most 
successful.  Former  super vifcors  have  urgeil  upon  the  agents,  the  duty  of  employing 
teachers  having  good  qualifications,  and  I  need  not  repeat  the  injunction.  The  im- 
portance of  the  duty  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Cheapness  should  not  come  into 
competition  vfith  fitness. 

Fii'C  Days  in  a  TVeek.  I  have  thought,  however,  of  making  this  suggestion  to 
agents,  that  they  employ  tesachers  only  five  <lays  in  a  week,  and  have  no  school  on 
Siiturday,  and  perhaps  pay  them  less.  The  advantage  to  our  schools  would  be  two- 
fold. It  would  tend  to  increase  the  regularity  of  attendance,  and  make  the  classes 
more  uniform  in  their  progress.  Parents  often  want  their  children  to  do  some  things 
whicli  require  their  absence  from  school  a  day  or  half  a  day  almost  every  week. 
Now  if  there  is  one  day  every  week  when  there  is  to  be  no  school,  they  can  very 
easily  arrange  to  have  such  work  done  on  that  day,  and  not  tAke  them  out  of  school 
at  all.  So  far  as  I  have  had  observation,  this  plan  has  woi^rked  well  where  il  has 
been  adopted.  Thus  the  teacher  will  have  a  rest  one  day  in  the  week,  and  be  invig- 
orate<l  by  it,  and  the  scholars  study  better. 

Orrington. 
Solomon  Bolton,  Henry  B.  Nickerson,  Committee. 

After  brief  notes  upon  the  several  Schools,  the  Committee  offer 

these  general  remarks  : 

Our  schools,  with  a  few  exceptioos,  have  been  supplied  with  competent  teachers. 
This  reflects  much  credit  upon  district  agents,  for  upon  their  selection  of  teachers 
largely  depends  the  usefulness  of  our  schools.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  in  a  great 
mea^^uro,  whether  the  money  of  the  district,  placed  at  their  disposal,  shall  be  turned 
to  tlie  best  account  or  squ:indere<l.  If  wo  would  see  our  schools  prosper,  we  must 
have  teachers  who  arc  able  to  keep  as  well  as  teach  school.  It  is  the  teacher's  pre- 
rogative to  diot-ite,  the  scholars'  to  ol)ey.  Parents  have  much  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  schools.  The  sleigh  ride,  the  dance,  the  evening  party,  and 
too  fretjueut  indulgence  with  the  skates  or  sled,  serve  to  divert  the  mind,  and  create 
a  disrelish  for  the  mental  effort  antl  restraint  of  the  school  room.     The  young  natu- 
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rally  cleave  to  these  enjoyments,  and  it  is  for  the  parent  to  decide  whether  the  term 
of  school  is  the  time  for  these  indulgences.  / 

Incidental  comments  upon  individual  schools  : 

This  term  was  one  if  profit  to  the  school.  The  course  of  instruction  was  thorough, 
and  the  teacher  devoted  to  her  labors.  The  progress  made  was  commendable.  But  to 
onrb  the  refractory  spirit  of  scholars  found  in  many  of  our  winter  school:^,  proves  a 
task  for  which  few  females  are  competent. An  undue  familiarity  with  the  schol- 
ars prevented  that  wholesome  discipline  essential  to  the  happiest  lesults.  Questions 
asked  and  assignments  made  by  the  teacher,  were  executed  with  promptness.     But 

a  discount  must  be  made  for  particular  preparation  for  examination. The  district 

was  very  fortunate  in  again  securing  the  services  of  Miss  W.,  wlio  divided  her  time 
and  talent,  justly,  among  her  numerous  chirg?,  giving  to  each  a  portion  in  due  sea- 
son.  The  labors  of  the  teacher  in  this  school  were  attended  with  much  profit,  were 

satisfactory  to  your  Committee,  and  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  district. 
By  her  gentle,  untiring  efforts  she  gained  the  affections  of  those  under  her  care,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  love  for  their  books. Tlie  teacher  spent  his  time  and  ener- 
gies for  his  school,  and  made  his  mark.  Sickness  prevented  many  from  receiving 
the  full  benefit  of  the  schoul.  Those  present  at  the  examination  evinced  good  and 
thorough  instruction. Order  and  quiet  was  maintained  with  apparently  little  ef- 
fort. The  scholars  were  inspired  with  a  love  for  the  school  room  and  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  exercises  thereof.  The  recitations  proved  that  mental  and  moral 
discipline  received  the  special  cai*e  of  the  teacher. This  school  at  the  commence- 
ment was  orderly  and  quiet.  But  an  outside  prejudice,  (which  was  ungrounded) 
preconceived  by  a  few  schohirs,  and  fewer  parents,  much  injured  the  usefulness  of 
the  school.  The  teacher  labored  on,  regardless  of  the  influence  operating  against 
him,  thereby  exalting  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  district.  A  few  scholars, 
whose  influence  was  pro<luctive  of  no  good,  voluntarily  leaving,  the  last  half  of  the 

terra  passeil  quietly. The  teacher  well  sustained  her  reputation  gained  in  this 

school  the  previous  term,  devoting  herself  wholly  to  the  welfare  of  her  school,  in- 
sisting up^in  perfect  obe«Jienee,  awakening  a  cheerful  industry,  which  produced  the 
most  happy  results.  Her  labors  were  appreciated  by  the  parents,  whose  hopes  were 
fully  rcjilized. 

Machias. 
George  Walker,  Supervisor, 

Mr.  Walker  notices  in  the  opening  of  his  report,  a  happy  im- 
provement in  the  average  attendance,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of 
scholars  registered, — justly  remarking,  that  *'  the  attendance  at 
school,  the  regularity  and  punctuality,  is  the  rule  by  which  we  may 
determine  the  interest  our  citizens  take  in  the  cause  of  education  ; 
it  is  also  the  measure  of  the  benefit  you  derive  from  the  money 
you  expend/' 

He  then  introduces  an  important  point  in  the  management  of 
the  High  School : 
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The  High  School  has  been  kept  but  two  terms  the  past  year,  in  accordance  with 
your  vote.  It  may  be  well  doubted  whether  there  is  much  wisdom  in  the  plan,  and 
whether,  after  all,  there  is  much  economy  in  the  money  saved.  It  is  true  that  the 
attendance  upon  the  High  School  during  the  summer  term,  ns  not  so  large  as  during 
the  other  tcrmr<;  but  those  that  do  attend,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  school;  they  get 
more  advanced,  they  give  character  to  the  school,  and  serve  as  an  example  to  in- 
spire others  to  a  just  emulation.  Besides,  the  Grammar  and  Intermeiliate  schools 
are  crowdwl,  and  there  is  no  way  of  diminishing  their  numbers,  but  by  promoting 
from  the  Grammar  School  to  the  High  School,  and  if  there  is  no  High  School  for  the 
summer  term,  these  schools  must  remain  crowded  another  term.  A  school  cannot 
long  remain  a  High  School y  that  is  open  to  scholars  only  twenty  weeks  out  of  fifty- 
two  in  the  year.  There  is  great  danger  that  if  the  course  of  shortening  the  High 
Schor»l  yhoultl  be  persisted  in  a  long  time,  our  school  system  would  be  essentially 
cripple<l.  Schol;ir3  do  not  like  to  leave  the  Grammar  School,  if  by  so  doing  they 
l(Me  one  term  of  schooling  etich  year. 

The  following  point  has  not  been  suggested  in  any  other  report : 

In  the  Primary  schools  there  is  a  difficulty  that  parents  might  very  easily  remedy. 
I  find  in  some  of  these  schools  some  fltteen  or  twenty  children  four  years  old,  that  do 
not  know  their  letters.  These  children  of  course,  cannot  study,  they  cannot  improve 
themyclvcs.  The  only  chance  they  have  for  improvement  is  when  they  have  the 
persoiijxl  attention  of  the  tejujher.  Three  hours,  or  one  hundi'ed  and  eighty  minutes, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  divided  among  but  fifty  scholars,  gives  to  each  but  little 
more  than  three  minutes  each  half  day.  This  takes  a  long  time  to  teach  children  to 
read  and  spell.  Now  if  parents  or  older  children,  would  devote  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  each  day  to  teaching  these  little  children  their  letters,  and  the  rudiments  of 
reading  and  spelling,  they  would  do  more  to  lessen  the  fatigue  of  teachers,  than  they 
could  do  in  any  other  way.  To  this  duty  I  would  most  earnestly  call  the  attention 
of  parents.  See  that  your  little  children  are  put  in  a  condition  for  study  and  'self- 
improvement  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  sad  picture,  or  some  other  procuring  cause,  has 
provoked  the  people  of  Machias  to  good  works.  In  beautiful  con- 
tra«t  with  the  old  house,  we  saw  in  October  a  line  new  edifice, 
two  stories  high,  nearly  finished,  neat  and  tasteful  in  all  its  ar- 
rangements. This  town  is  now  nearly  unsurpassed  in  the  school- 
house  accommodations  which  it  furnishes  : 

The  growing  wants  of  your  town  for  more  spacious  and  convenient  school  rooms 
cannot  Ikj  longer  deforre<l.  One  Primary  school  has  been  kept  in  the  hall  over  the 
▼estry ;  another  in  the  old  school  house  opposite  Mr.  Hemmenway's.  Neither  of 
these  rooms  are  fit  for  children  to  be  in.  The  vestry  hall  is  a  poor  room,  poorly  fur- 
nished, poorly  ventilated  and  poorly  warmed,  and  to  children,  almost  inaccessible; 
as  you  have  to  ascend  to  it  by  a  long  flight  of  winding  stairs,  where  little  children 
are  in  const^int  peril  of  life  and  limb.  The  school-house  is  an  antique,  rickety  old 
building,  worse  than  the  vestry  hall  if  possible;  unlike  the  hall,  however,  it  is  rather 
too  well  ventilated,  especially  in  cold  weather.    It  sets  up  on  blocking,  the  sills  and 
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fbnnclation  are  gone  to  decay  and  out  of  place,  so  that  the  floor  is  uneven  and  open. 
The  plastering  is  dropped  down,  and  if  replaced,  will  not  stay,  as  the  building 
is  open  and  leaky.    Under  these  circumstances,  you  need  and  must  have,  a  new  . 
school-house,  with  two  school-rooms  in  it,  suitable  for  a  Primary  School  and  an  In- 
termediate School,  and  then  take  the  Bell  school-house  for  a  Primary  School. 

Auburn. 

John  L.  Hammett,  Supervisor. 

Mr.  nammett  has  not  been  idle.  In  visiting  his  twenty-one 
schools,  he  says  : 

During  the  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  one  hundred  and  fourteen  visits  to 
the  several  schools,  occupying  fifty-five  days;  to  hold  twelve  examinations  for  the 
accommodation  of  thirty-five  teachers,  and  to  travel  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  Be- 
sides these  there  have  been  a  number  of  days  spent  in  perfecting  the  grade  of  the 
schools. 

lie  reports  only  two  cases  of  insubordination,  requiring  the  aid 
of  the  Supervisor  in  overcoming  them.  Why  should  there  be  one, 
in  this  day  of  better  things  ? 

Mr.  D.  labored  hard  in  this  school,  and  his  success  might  have  been  complete,  had 
all  the  scliolars  united  in  their  efforts  to  improve;  but  while  some  studied  diligently 
and  profited  by  his  instruction,  others  seemed  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  perplex 
the  teacher  and  destroy  good  government.  Let  those  scholai*s  remember  that  unless 
they  change  their  course  they  will  reap  a  poor  harvest  from  such  a  sowing. 

The  Supervisor  suggests  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  academy  and 
the  district  in  organizing  a  proper  high  school.  This  plan  has  been 
carried  into  effect  in  Bath,  Augusta,  Cherryfield,  Calais  and  else- 
where, and  ought  to  be  adopted  in  Auburn.     Mr.  II.  says  : 

Here  we  have  in  the  name  district  a  grammar  school  with  classes  pursuing  college 
studies,  an«l  an  acatlemy  with  cl.issos  which  it  will  take  a  year  to  get  through  simple 
interest  undcrstandiiigly.  This  course  compels  the  village  to  support  two  teachers, 
both  (jufilifietl  as  college  tutors — one  in  a  private  and  the  other  in  a  public  institu- 
tion— and  both  of  them  spending  half  their  time  or  more,  in  teaching  branches  bo- 
longing  to  the  lower  classes  of  a  grammar  school.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be; 
and  now,  at  the  request  of  some  interested  in  both  the  Academy  and  public  schools, 
I  venture  to  make  the  following  recommendation,  viz. : 

That  the  district  obtain  a  special  act  from  the  Legislature,  empowering  them  to 
unite  with  the  Trustees  in  sustaining  a  high  school,  etc. 

Tlie  Ac>i<^lemy  fund  was  iKjqueathed  to  that  institution  as  a  public  good.  There 
has  been  in  tiuie  pfist,  a  necessity  for  that  institution,  and  many  are  the  young  men 
who  can  fondly  look  back  to  it  as  their  alma  mater;  but  the  time  has  passed  away; 
— the  progress  of  the  age,  and  the  prosperity  of  your  village,  alike  demand  that  this 
should  in  some  way  be  connected  with  your  public  schools;  that  the  teacher  who 
presides  over  this  school  should  devote  his  time  to  the  higher  branches  exclusively;  • 
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tliat  scholars  should  only  be  permitted  to  enter  on  certificate  of  qualification — ^the 
town  committeo  and  academy  directors  forming  the  examining  board. 

When  shall  this  evil  be  understood  ? 

The  scholars  here  have  too  much  the  notion  that  the  greater  the  amount  passed 
over,  the  greater  their  progress.  This  has  led  them  to  be  too  superficial  in  all  their 
studies.  If  they  had  pursued  the  course  of  thorough  review,  recommcudwl  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  term,  their  examination  would  have  been  much  more  satisfiic- 
tory.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  unless  those  scholars  commence  at  the  very  first 
principles  of  all  their  studies  and  review  them  carefully,  they  will  be  sure  to  feel  the 
need  of  it  severely  in  less  than  twenty  years. 

Will  East  Auburn  hear? 

The  stranger,  as  he  approaches  East  Auburn,  looks  for  a  building  worthy  the 
name  of  a  Temple  of  Science  for  so  flourishing  a  village;  but  he  looks  in  vain;,  he 
sees  a  noble  church,  a  commodious  hall  and  private  residences,  doing  credit  to  the 
place;  but  the  school-house,  the  place  where  food  for  the  immortjil  mind  is  to  be 
ftirnished,  where  principles  of  science,  morals  and  religion  are  to  be  inculcated  for 
generations  to  come,  is  an  old  dilapidated  structure;  enough  of  itxelf  to  kill  out  all 
interest  and  pride  in  the  scholars  there  attending.  Citizens  of  East  Auburn,  do  not 
let  another  summer  pass  without  erecting  a  neat  and  commodious  school-house,  and 
you  will  find  that  your  scholars  will  take  enough  greater  interest  in  their  studies  to 
more  than  repay  the  interest  of  the  expenditure. 

The  boy  that  missed  it : 

One  of  the  larger  boys  refused  to  obey  the  requirements  of  Miss  Humphrey,  using 
unproper  and  unkind  language.  I  was  called  to  udjust  the  matter,  and  after  giving 
the  case  a  full  hearing,  gave  the  young  man  his  choice,  either  to  obey  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  teacher,  and  set  a  good  example  for  the  younger  scholars,  or  else  leave 
the  school.  He  chose  the  latter.  The*  school  returned  to  its  former  good  condition, 
and  at  its  closmg  exainiuatiou  showed  the  good  effects  of  the  thorough,  systematic 
teaching  of  Miss  Humphrey,  and  we  could  not  but  feel  sorry  that  any  scholar  had  lost 
80  profitable  a  term  of  schooling. 

A  good  example  commended  : 

Miss  S.  did  well  for  this  school,  and  the  scholars  showed  by  their  diligence  the  in- 
terest they  took  in  having  a  thorough  education.  Six  scholars  did  not  whisper  dur- 
ing the  term,  and  a  number  of  others  only  once  or  twice.  Let  all  the  scholars  in 
town  adopt  this  as  their  rule  of  action,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  should 
find  a  higher  order  of  schools  and  a  better  class  of  scholars. 

A  new  discipline  suggested : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  term  there  was  not  only  a  disposition,  but  a  determi- 
nation, on  the  part  of  some  of  the  large  unprincipled  boys,  to  break  up  the  school, 
but  they  fount!  the  wrong  man  at  the  helm  to  .frighten  away  with  their  impudence. 
On  being  called  in  to  devise  the  best  meiins  of  securing  good  discipline  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  I  tendered  to  Mr.  Ludden  the  services  of  the  village  police,  to  lodge 
in  Auburn  jail,  for  trial  before  the  proper  authorities  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  all 
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sach  scholars  as  from  that  day  forth  should  manifest  any  tokens  of  willful  disobe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  scholars  by  setting  before  them  a  more 
excellent  way, — to  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  would  try,  for  one  month, 
to  assist  the  teacher,  by  diligence  and  obedience,  to  have  a  school  that  should  do 
eredit  to  themselves  and  their  teachers;  and  if  on  a  month's  trial  the  plan  proved 
satisfactory,  to  continue  it  through  the  term,  that  their  school  might  be  a  blessing  to 
them.  The  week  following  the  same  resolution '  wtis  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
girls,  and  from  that  time  the  progress  was  most  »Uisfactory.  Notwithstanding  one 
of  the  worst  storms  of  the  winter  on  examination  day,  there  were  over  fifty  scholars 
present,  who  acquitted  themselves  with  great  ability.  Mr.  L.  should  be  continued  in 
tMs  school  through  the  coming  year.  The  work  is  just  begun ;  the  first  principles 
are  just  ready  to  l>e  left  behind,  and  the  scholars  prepared  to  go  on  to  perfe<:tion. 
Change  teachers,  and  the  work  of  the  winter  will  be  almost  lost,  and  the  same 
ground  to  go  over  again,  with  more  than  an  even  chance  of  much  poorer  success. 

I  am  happy  to  notice  the  adoption  of  a  plan  suggested  in  my 
last  annual  report : 

On  examining  our  schools  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  we  found  some  whole 
schools  which  were  nut  able  to  tell  when  America  was  discovered,  when  the  revolu- 
tion commenced,  what  were  some  of  the  causes,  how  long  it  lasted,  and  by  what 
nations  it  was  carrieil  on.  We  found  the  mass  of  our  teachers  andly  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  American  history,  and  many  of  our  older  scholars  could  hardly  tell 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  evident  that  something  needed  to  be  done.  To  introduce  history  as  a  study  into 
all  our  schools  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility.  *'  Hard  to  commit,*'  "  want  of 
time,"  and  **  treacherous  memory  in  regard  to  dates,'*  would  all  be  brought  up  as 
objections  to  such  a  course;  so  after  due  consideration,  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  some  of  our  best  teachers,  we  recommend  to  all  the  first  reading  classes  in 
town  to  adopt  Quakenbos's  History  of  the  United  States  as  a  reading  book,  using  their 
First  Class  Readers  only  occasionally  for  variety's  sake.  The  result  has  been  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  our  best  scholars  have  been  reading,  for  three 
months,  American  History.  The  result  of  this  reading,  together  with  the  questions 
naturally  arising  while  passing  over  it,  has  been  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in 
that  subject  throughout  the  town,  and  now  many  of  our  schools  will  pass  a  very 
satisf:\ctory  examination  in  that  too  much  neglected  branch  of  New  England  edu- 
cation. 

A  severe  remedy,  but  not  a  very  improper  one  in  extreme 
cases : 

For  the  tax-payers  of  any  town  to  provide  mean's  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  in  that  town,  and  then  in  after  years  to  be  obliged  to  support  as  criminals 
or  paupers  some  of  those  same  grown-up  children,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance, 
is  an  insult  to  community  which  ought  to  be  remedied  by  a  special  provision  of  the 
law,  which  would  send  to  the  House  of  Correction  or  Reform  School,  all  such  schol- 
ars, unless  permitted  by  the  school  officers  to  remain  at  home  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons 
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Calais. 
H.  V.  Dextee,  L  J.  BuRQESs,  8.  H.  Eeeleb,  Committee. 

Calais  is  one  of  the  towns  in  which  an  academy,  poorly  sustained 
of  itself,  has  become  a  part  of  the  district  system  of  graded 
schools,  with  good  results.     The  Committee  say  : 

The  Calais  Academy,  by  an  arrangement  between  the  trustees  and  the  district,  is 
carried  on  by  the  latter  as  a  hijch  school,  and  receives  all  scholars  from  the  district, 
who  have  reached  the  prescribed  qualifications,  together  .with  such  tuition  scholars 
from  beyond  the  district,  as  may  from  time  to  time  apply.  By  this  means,  the  dis- 
trict have  the  free  use  of  the  bmilding,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year 
from  the  Academy  funds.  The  plan  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and  the  same  ad- 
vantages might  be  enjoyed  by  any  or  all  the  other  districts  in  town,  provided  they, 
should  see  fit  to  come  into  the  arrangement.  Scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  study  Navigation,  Surveying,  Book-keeping  and 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  without  the  expense  of  tuition.  Would  it  not  be  for 
the  promotion  of  our  educational  interests  for  the  city  to  carry  on  this  school  instead 
of  the  district,  and  thus  make  a  general  high  school  ?  The  school  has  been  taught 
by  its  former  principal,  W.  J.  Corthell,  whose  examinations  always  evince  a  high 
order  of  instruction,  and  thorough  training  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 

The  Grammar  School  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Dyer,  who  has 
occupied  that  post  for  nearly  twelve  years,  ever  manifesting  an  earnest  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  school,  and  securing  a  measure  of  succcess  of  which  any  teacher 
may  well  be  proud. 

Absenteeism,  and  one  of  the  remedies  considered  : 

We  have  not  given  the  statistics  of  all  the  districts,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  re^s- 
ters  have  not  been  yet  returned.  But,  enough  has  been  produced,  to  show  a  wide  con- 
trast between  the  number  of  persons,  whom  the  law  makes  scholars,  and  the  amount 
actually  registered  in  the  schools;  and  also  no  small  discrepancy  between  the  number 
registered,  and  the  average  attendance.  With  these  significant  facts  before  our  mind 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  culpable  negligence  of  which  many  of  the  scholars  and  par- 
ents are  guilty.  Something  must  be  done  by  the  teachers  to  remedy  the  evil.  Wo 
know  of  some,  who,  when  scholars  are  absent,  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  even  go  to 
the  homes  of  the  scholars,  for  this  puri)08e. 

This  course  always  has  a  good  influence,  and  schools  thus  looked  after,  never  fail 
to  show  a  large  average.  But  parents  can  do  still  more,  by  laboring  to  secure  punc- 
tuality and  regularity  on  tlie  part  of  their  children.  And  then,  the  question  arises, 
whether  the  authorities  might  not  do  much,  iu  many  of  the  districts,  by  properly 
enforcing  "  the  truant  laws,'*  which  the  State  has  wisely  enacted.  See  Revised 
Statutes,  School  Law,  Chap.  Xt,  sec.  12,  sec.  13,  sec.  14. 

With  reference  to  school  appropriations,  the  Committee  can  not  but  hope,  the  sum 
will  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  amount  raised  last  year,  exceeded,  by 
only  $«  127.40,  what  was  actually  required  by  law,  and  was  but  ^1.67  for  each  inhab- 
itant, between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one.  Cannot  parents  afford  to  tax  them- 
selves more  than  this  for  the  maintenance  of  our  free  public  schools?  Many  other 
towns  and  cities  in  our  State  do  far  better.    There  is  one  town  in  this  county  which 
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nised  $1,200  more  than  required  by  law  !  Others  in  this  State  exceed  the  requisite 
sum,  by  four,  s6ven  and  eleven  thousand  dollars.  Money  expen<3ed  for  purposes  of 
his  kind  always  pays  well  in  the  end.  Communities,  liberal  in  school  appropriations, 
become  the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  useless  to  urge  this  matter  ? 

And  if  it  would  not  be  wholly  useless,  the  Committee  would  urge  upon  the  citizens 
the  importance  uf  more  taste  in  the  surroundings  of  our  school  buildings.  Not  only 
ahoold  every  school-room  be  neat  anil  pleasant,  with  chairs,  tables,  blackboards, 
maps,  globes,  and  other  furniture  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  but  the 
groands  should  also  be  cleared  (if  hideous  objects  and  made  inviting  to  the  eye. 
Who  docs  not  know  that  shade  trees,  gravel  walks,  and  pleasant  play  grounds,  all 
have  a  softening  and  retioing  influence  upon  the  young.  Wherever  these  objects 
luiTe  received  proper  attention,  the  children  have  become  comparatively  free  from 
those  destructive  tendencies  which  characterize  less  cultivated  communities.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  work  were  begun  in  earnest. 

SPKINfiFIELD. 

Osgood  N.  Bradbury,  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Bradbury  reports  very  fully  the  condition  of  each  school. 

The  following  case  of  punctuality  is  worthy  of  being  transferred  ; 

I  noticed  one  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  Abigail  M.  Norton,  who  was  present 
every  day  during  the  session.  And  I  am  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  recording 
the  fact,  and  placing  her  name  on  recor<l  before  the  town.  She  lost  none  of  her 
school  money  by  remaining  away  from  school.  I  think  it  must  be  that  her  parents 
understand  the  importance  of  a  good  education. 

An  important  principle  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  notice  of 
District  No.  3 : 

This  school  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  C.  E.  M.  during  the  year,  as  here- 
tofore. There  have  been  three  terms  of  the  school  during  the  year.  We  see  in  this 
school  the  advantages  of  a  large  school  district,  giving  a  large  number  of  scholars, 
and  consequently  a  larp^  sum  of  money;  and  the  advantages  of  paying  a  good  price, 
and  thus  obtvining  the  services  of  a  good  teacher;  also  the  advanbiges  resulting  to 
both  school  and  teacher,  of  continuing  the  same  teacher  in  the  same  school  for  more 
than  one  term. 

The  great  deficiency  again  : 

Parents  have  a  more  important  duty  to  perform  in  this  respect  than  many  are 
aware.  Consi<lering  the  matter  merely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly 
their  duty  to  look  aft«r  their  money  matters  better  than  that.  They  would  ]>e  de- 
nounce<l  as  criminally  negligent  by  all  the  world,  to  be  so  wasteful  of  the  dollars  and 
cents,  whicli  if  lost  to-day  or  this  year,  might  perhaps  be  made  good  ag-ain  to-mor- 
row, or  the  next  year.  But  alas,  when  these  privileges  of  an  education  for  their 
children,  arc  once  wastefully  frittered  away,  the  golden  hours  can  never  more  be 
made  to  come  back  to  bless  them  with  their  presence. 
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A  bad  picture  of  school-houses  : 

You  UaTfi  become  by  long  acquaintance  altogether  too  familiar  with  their  dirty, 
slovenly  appearance-^their  loose,  rickety  windows — their  rough,  uneven,  open  floors 
— their  places  of  youthful  torture — their  bruised  and  battered  and  perhaps  hingeless 
and  latchless  doors — for  mc  to  awaken  anything  in  your  minds  but  feelings  of  the 
litmost  respect  and  esteem  for  their  dilapidated  and  venerable  forms  !  But  never- 
theless I  have  my  opinion  of  tliis  wliole  race  of  antiquarian  fossils;  and  I  only  wish 
I  had  the  power  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  now  present,  and  through  them 
the  hearts  of  the  mothers  at  home,  of  all  the  little  girls  and  boys,  who  are  beings 
year  after  year,  tortured  in  these  public  pillories. 

Of  teachers,  he  says  : 

A  majority  of  our  teachers  arc  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in 
many  instances  upon  examination,  in  finding  so  great  a  want  of  knowledge  of  even 
our  most  common  branches.  But  it  would  have  appeared  like  arrogance  in  me  to 
deny  certificates  to  persons  holding  papers  from  preceptors  of  academies,  as  also  from 
the  school  committees  of  perhaps  three  or  four  different  towns,  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  well  qualified  to  teach.  My  only  course  in  such  circumstances  seemed  to  be,  to 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  of  more  experience  in  such  matters  than  myself. 

But  I  believe  our  schools  can  never  be  brought  where  they  ought  to  be  until  our 
school  authorities,  by  refusing  certificates,  raise  the  standard  of  requirements  for  the 
responsible  and  important  pnsition  of  school  teacher.  This  will  tend  to  raise  the 
wages  ofgooi  teachers — and  it  will  then  pay  to  e<Sucate  one's  self  for  the  position. 
This  process  will  elevate  and  improve  our  schools  generally.  T  hope  this  course  may 
be  followed  to  some  extent,  at  least,  hereafter. 

Of  morality  and  manners,  he  discourses  : 

This  is  a  subject  which  .should  be  considered  by  every  agent  when  he  engages  a 
teacher.  If  a  woman  is  unlidylike  in  her  deportment  or  conversation — if  she  is  rude 
and  unguarde<l  in  her  speech,  she  ought  not  to  bo  placed  in  charge  of  young  chil- 
dren. If  a  man  va  uncouth  in  his  manners — reckless  and  rough  in  his  speech,  he  is 
not  ii  suitable  person  to  teach  grace  of  manners  to  our  scholars.  Our  children  are  al- 
ways learning  something  at  school,  besides  the  lessons  in  their  books,  and  how  vitally 
im[K)rtaut  it  hecorncs,  that  the  guiding,  directing  hand,  should  be  steady  ami  firm,  the 
head  clear  and  cool,  the  heart  sympathizing  and  warm,  the  manners  pure  and  above 
reproach.  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  fatal  necessity  that  our  children  should  be- 
come morally  pollutetl  at  the  very  fountains  of  science. 

I  believe  that  in  this  rcwpect  our  schools  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other 
town.s.  I  know  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  we  have  a 
few — a  very  few — scholars  in  our  town,  wlio  are  rude  and  profane  in  their  speech, 
uncouth  and  uncultivated  in  their  manners,  and  whose  presence  is  really  an  injury 
to  the  schools  to  which  they  belong.  Why  cannot  all  of  the  larger  boys  of  our  schools 
learn  and  practice  that  pleas.int  refinement  of  manners  which  distinguishes  the  gen- 
tleinan  from  the  uncultivated  boor,  and  raises  the  young  man,  as  well  as  the  more 
advanced  in  years,  in  the  scale  of  social  life  an«l  refinement.  What  a  credit  it  would 
be,  and  what  a  benefit  to  themselves  individually,  and  how  would  our  town  gain  by 
the  change  ! 
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Brewer. 
Joseph  Holyoke.  Josiaii  Hutcuins,  Geo.  A.  Snow,  Committee. 

This  Committee  do  not  indulge  in  any  general  comments  upon 
school  affair!*,  but  report  briefly  upon  the  separate  schools. 

Why  are  children  in  many  country  districts  in  advance  of  those 

in  some  villages  ? 

The  teacher  was  earnest,  and  apparently  intereste«l  in  her  work;  and  the  school 
gave  good  e^  idence  that  her  lal)ora  were  well  directed.  There  were  scholars  in  that 
little  school  that  were  far  in  advance  of  many  scholars  of  corresponding  age  in  our 
village  schools. 

Drilling  versus  hearing  of  recitations : 

The  thoroughness  and  accuracy  were  the  natural  i-esults,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
method  of  teacliing  pursued.  Classes  were  not  called  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hearing  recitations,  but  they  were  thoroughly  drilled,  and  oral  instruction  was  freely 
imparteil. 

Di.^cipline  for  tardiness  and  ahnence  : 

The  attendance  on  this  term  throughout  was  good,  being  as  large  at  the  close  as  at 
the  beginning,  which  has  rarely  occurred  before.  Much  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  teacher  in  this  respc^ct.  Knowing  that  no  true  prt'gress  can  be  made 
where  the  attendance  is  inctmstmt,  she  made  absence  a  matter  of  discipline,  and 
light  excuses  for  it  were  not  accepted 

The  natural  result  of  mutual  sympathy  : 

This  was  every  way  a  goo<l  school.  All  the  recitations  at  the  closing  examination, 
were  so  well  j^ustained  that  it  is  not  nc'copsary  to  specify.  Mr.  11.  has  the  happy  art 
of  securing  the  hearty  c<  operation,  of  his  pupils  and  the  mutual  symj^thy  which 
existed  botweou  teacher  and  scholars,  together  with  untiring  labor  on  the  part  of  all 
concenuj<l,  mad(^  it  a  very  pleasant  and  pmfit  ible  term. 

Mr.  G.  has  had  the  exp^'ricnoe  (-f  m:iny  yeai*s  in  teaching,  and  with  his  energy, 
firmuos  and  deciMon,  together  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  his  scholars,  the 
school  was  soon  brought  from  confusion  and  strife  to  good  order  and  discipline. 

Ai.moN. 
Gko.  H.  Wif.soN,  ().  0.  Cuosav,  W.  (\  Crosiiy,   Cornmiiicc. 

From  this  very  brief  report  we  can  make  only  brief  extracts. 
The  first  makes  mention   of  a  case  of  improvement  under  difti-. 
culties. 

The  improvciitont  was  good;  but  if  any  one  hI.ouM  ^fce  the  liouse,  we  think  they 
would  wonder  at  it.  All  we  can  say  about  it  is,  we  think  it  is  a  dii^grace  to  any 
civilized  cominunity. 

Letting  a  school  *'  slide  " — to  its  great  disadvantage  : 
This  school  commenced  with  good  interest,  and  so  continued  for  about  eight  weeks; 
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bat  haviug  so  mucli  ice,  the  fondncs^^  for  skating  rather  got  the  ascendency,  and  the 
parents  seeming  willing  to  have  it  thus,  the  latter  part  of  the  school  was  not  as 
profitable  as  otherwise  it  might  have  been. 

Mount  Desert. 

E.  E.  Babson,  Supervisor. 

After  briefly  siirvejiiig  the  schools  of  his  town,  Mr.  B.  closes 
with  a  reference  to  one  of  the  standing  evils,  thus  : 

Last  year  it  w.is  found  by  examining  the  teachers*  registers,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  agents'  lists,  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  scholars  who  draw  school-money, 
did  not  attend  school  at  all ;  and  that  about  one-fiflh  of  the  time  of  those  who  did 
go,  was  entirely  lost  by  their  being  so  irn^gular  in  their  attendance.  In  this  particu- 
lar, I  cannot  see  that  the  present  year  has  been  an  improvement  on  the  past.  Who 
is  to  bhime?  Whose  fault  is  it,  that  ischolars  arc  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from 
school — one,  two,  or  three  days  in  a  week  ?  Why  are  scholars  allowed  to  disturb  a 
school  by  going  in  at  ten  o'clock,  or  absenting  themselves  from  recitation  whenever 
they  have  a  difficult  task?  The  teaches's  fault,  do  you  say  ?  It  is  a  matter  that  the 
teacher  cannot  control. 

Parents,  would  you  have  a  profitable  school  ?  Would  you  have  your  children  re- 
ceive the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  possible  from  your  teacher's  labors?  Then 
awaken  to  your  duly, — feel  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  both  your  teiwher  and 
scholars, — regard  the  success  of  the  school  as  your  children's  gain,  and  its  failure  as 
their  loss  and  yours.  Do  not  try  to  put  all  .the  responsibility  of  having  poor  schools 
on  teachers,  agents,  or  the  Supervisor.  Send  your  children  to  school  in  season,  an«l 
see  that  tliey  do  not  play  truant.  l)o  not  keep  them  out  of  school  for  any  trivial 
cause,  but  coopenite  with  the  t^Jncherin  maintaining  good  discipline,  and  promoting 
the  usefulness  of  the  school.  Parents  should  influence  their  children  to  make  a  poor 
school  better,  and  not  allow  their  childix'n  to  influence  them  to  make  a  good  school 
bad.  When  parents  shall  feel  as  much  interest  in  the  training  of  the  youth  in  our 
land  as  they  now  do  in  matter  of  not  half  so  much  importance,  we  shall  see  our 
common  schools  rise  to  the  position  which  they  ought  to  occupy. 


Note. — Further  remarks  of  school  officers  will  be  found  on  later 
pages  of  this  Report. 
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EXTREMES  IN  EDUCATION. 


The  Btatute  makes  it  a  part  of  the  Superintendent's  duty,  to 
offer  such  ''suggestions  and  recommendations"  as  he  may  think 
worthy  of  a  place  in  his  Annual  Report.  In  examining  schools, 
consulting  with  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  otherwise  noting 
the  views  and  methods  of  education  which  obtain  currency  in  the 
community,  the  tendency  to  run  into  extremes  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice in  school  affairs,  is  constantly  brought  to  my  attention. 

It  is  no  marvel,  to  be  sure,  that  in  this  department  of  labor  and 
thought,  as  in  all  others,  men  should.fall  into  this  error.  The  ten- 
dency to  extremes  has  been  common  to  all  places  and  all  times. 
One  of  England's  famous  poets,  with  painful  truthfulness  to  his 
own  experience,  sung  to  his  brother  man  :*  "  Thou  pendulum  be- 
twixt a  smile  and  tear."  So  in  every  department  of  life, — not 
in  the  area  of  surging  passions  alone,  but  in  every  field  of  opinion 
and  action,  as  well,  men  are  found  swinging  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  of  life's  manifold  arcs  of  vibration.  I  know  that  some 
men  seem  to  rejoice  in  this  eternal  oscillation  ;  pleased,  like  chil- 
dren, to  swing  all  day,  no  matter  how  far  and  high,  apparently  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sensation.  Others,  more  seriously  claim 
that  this  perpetual  vibration  is  a  kind  of  moral  necessity  for  keep- 
ing the  great  clock-work  of  life  in  motion.  Let  us  rather,  taking 
the  needle  for  our  guide, — whose  vibrations,  when  disturbed,  are 
always  growing  beautifully  less, — endeavor  to  find  the  middle  of 
the  arc,  and  thus  the  pole-point  of  central  truth. 

In  the  Matter  of  School  Government. 

This  tendency  to  extremes  in  educational  affairs,  may  be  noticed 
first  in  the  matter  of  government.  Educators,  in  the  family  and 
in  the  school  alike,  have  differed  very  widely  in  regard  to  the  kind 
of  government  most  suitable  to  be  exercised,  and  the  means  of 
enforcing  it.  We  have  the  strict  disciplinarians  and  the  free-and- 
easy.  For  the  straitest  sect  of  the  former  class,  we  must  look  back 
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to  aa  earlier  generation.  Children,  in  those  days,  were  often  held, 
not  merely  to  obey  the  requirements  of  parents  and  teachers,  but 
to  do  it  with  an  exactness  and  rigidity  of  compliance,  and  with  a 
severity  of  treatment  for  any  failure,  which  rendered  obedience  but 
a  hard  and  slavish  duty.  The  parent  or  teacher  became  too  often 
a  mere  tyrant  in  his  little  empire  of  trembling  subjects.  Without 
reason  or  reasonableness,  he  stood  over  them  in  the  exercise  of  a 
cold  and  heartless  domination,  with  apparently  no  higher  motive 
than  to  maintain  an  austere  mastery. 

The  means  of  enforcing  this  style  of  obedience  corresponded  with 
the  spirit  of  the  requirement.  The  rod,  in  some  style  of  prepara- 
tion, green  from  the  nearest  birch,  or  well-seasoned, — green-hide  or 
horse-whip,  ferule  or  shillalah,  was  at  once  the  emblem  of  author- 
ity, and  its  most  potent  vindicator.  At  home,  it  hung  over  every 
mantel,  and  at  school,  graced  every  teacher's  desk  ;  and  rarely  did 
a  day  go  by  without  giving  to  the  father  or  teacher  some  occasion 
to  'show  the  strength  of  his  good  right  arm.  There  were,  more- 
over, certain  barbarisms  of  this  old-school  regime, — such  as  stand- 
ing on  one  leg,  extending  an  arm,  wearing  a  fool's  cap  on  the 
head,  or  a  gag  in  the  mouth,  or  a  split  stick  or  quill  upon  the  nose, 
— which  need  only  be  named  to  remind  us  of  the  austerities  of 
those  times  which  tried  the  poor  children's  souls. 

From  this  extreme,  there  is  no  wonder  that  opinion  and  practice 
.vibrated  to  the  opposite.  Men  came  to  believe  that  children  were 
restrained  too  closely  and  punished  too  severely,  and  by  methods 
too  harsh  for  reasonable  and  susceptible  minds.  Hence,  the  swing 
across  the  middle  line  of  truth  to  the  opposite  error.  So  that  now, 
we  are  oftcuer  pained  with  the  laxity  and  false  tenderness  of  parents 
than  with  their  undue  severity.  The  same  error  very  naturally 
finds  its  way  into  the  school-room.  The  sentiment  of  the  house- 
hold soon  demands  admission,  and  finds  place  in  the  teacher's  do- 
main. The  child  who  is  uncontrolled  at  home,  claims  the  same 
exemption  at  school.  If  he  is  bribed  or  coaxed  by  his  mother,  why 
should  he  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  teacher,  without  a  similar  con- 
sideration ?  If  allowed  his  own  way  when  properly  subject  to  the 
authority  of  parents,  what  propriety,  he  argues,  in  regarding  the 
will  of  the  teacher,  whose  authority  is  surely  no  greater  ?  Thus, 
the  prime  principle  of  obedience  is  broken  down  at  home  and  at 
school  together,  and  parents  and  teachers  alike  become  subject  to 
the  usurped  authority  of  the  child.     This  comes,  in  great  measure. 
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from  the  assumption  that  children,  as  reasonable  beings,  creatures 
of  sensibility  and  conscience,  should  be  reached,  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, only  through  thejae  higher  elements  of  their  nature.  For-  ^ 
^ttiug  that  children  have  corporeal  natures,  also,  to  be  restrained 
and  controlled,  sometimes,  by  means  appropriate  to  that  department 
of  their  being, — if  moral  considerations  fail,  such  parents  appeal  to 
certain  lower  apj^etites  and  selfish  motives.  The  child  is  allured  to 
obedience  by  promises  of  "something  good."  Hig  mind  is  filled 
with  visions  of  coming  cakes  and  candies,  or  picture-books,  or 
hand-sleds  I  What  cheerful .  obedience  is  thus  secured, — so  long 
as  the  stock  in  trade  lasts  I  With  what  alacrity  the  dear  child 
hastens  to  obey  his  mother's  requests,  or  to  learn  his  lessons  at 
school !  "  Charlie,  dear,''  says  a  tender  mother  to  her  petted  boy, 
who  comes  sulkily  to  the  table,  "  will  you  have  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter?"  **^o,"  replies  Charlie,  "  I  want  a  piece  of  pie." 
"  Charlie,  dear,  hadn't  you  better  have  your  bread  and  butter  first  ?  " 
"  No  I  won't,  give  me  my  pie  now,"  is  his  imperious  demand,  and 
he  gets  what  he  clamors  for.  Charlie  has  conquered  his  mother  ; 
indeed,  has  made  a  long  succession  of  such  conquests,  until  he 
finds  them  very  easy.  Such  a  mother  is  to  be  both  pitied  and 
blamed ;  and  the  father  more,  who  gently  acquiesces  in  mother's 
management  and  Charlie^s  ruin  ;  while  the  poor  abused  and  pa- 
tient teacher  submits,  as  best  she  can,  to  his  corresponding  conduct 
at  school.  Whatever  her  theory  may  be,  her  practice  must  cour 
form  to  that  which  has  been  inaugurated  at  home.  The  coaxing 
policy,  commenced  by  the  parent,  must  be  pursued  by  the  teacher, 
or  there  is  trouble  in  the  camp  forthwith. 

Now,  between  these  extremes,  in  the  government  of  children, 
there  is  a  wholesome  medium.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  stern  and  rigorous  authority,  the  domineering  ty- 
ranny, which  rules  its  subjects  with  brutal  force ;  which  forgets 
that  children  have  sensibility  and  reason  and  conscience,  to  be  de- 
veloped by  wise  and.  skillful  training.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  I  submit  with  patience  to  the  milk-and-water  theory  which 
reckons  all  children  as  so  many  innocent  creatures, — not  lower 
than  the  angels, — needing  only  to  be  let  alone  to  expand  into  full- 
fledged  perfection.  The  true  theory  of  management  takes  them  as 
they  are, — the  unexpanded  germs  of  common  humanity,  capable  ol 
gp"owing  into  worthy  citizens ;  having  noble  elements  of  character, 
with  divine  affinities,  and  aspirations  for  the  true  and  good ;  and 
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at  the  same  time,  capable  by  wrong  direction  and  untoward  infla- 
ences,  of  missing  these  lofty  aims  and  utterly  failing  of  life's  great 
ends. 

To  train  such  powers  to  a  wholesome  development,  requires  at 
once  the  voice  of  persuasion  and  the  hand  of  restraint ;  the  faculty 
of  alluring  and  the  power  to  compel, — gentleness  in  the  manner 
and  firmness  in  the  execution ;  a  love  for  the  child  which  over- 
passes the  boi^nds  of  mere  natural  affection,  and  embraces  in  its 
purview  that  child's  whole  immortal  career.  Such  authority  ap- 
peals to  all  that  is  high  and  noble  in  the  child's  or  pupil's  nature, 
but  none  the  less  applies  the'hand  of  restraint  and  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection when  better  persuasives  fails.  It  knows  nothing  of  weak 
allurements,  which  even  a  child  despises,  but  makes  its  firm  and 
high  demands  in  the  name  of  truth  and  duty.  It  summons  to 
promt  obedience,  with  suitable  penalties  for  willful  failure,  and 
makes  no  idle  threats. 

If  such  only  was  the  spirit  of  the  fathers, — fathers  too  often 
traduced  and  belied  by  a  degenerate  posterity, — I  would  to  Heaven 
the  children  were  as  the  fathers  this  very  day. 

I  ask,  then,  that  a  dignified  authority  resume  its  place  at  the 
iirosido,  the  table  and  the  teacher's  desk.  Let  that  authority  be 
tempered  with  gentleness  and  exercised  with  true  greatness  of 
heart.  Thus  will  the  family  and  the  school  together,  be  redeemed 
from  a  lov^se  lawlessness  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  reign  of 
tyranny  and  torrv>r  on  the  other.  Obedience  will  become  cheerfal 
and  prompt,  and  the  relations  Knween  teacher  and  pupil,  parent 
and  child,  will  be  the  more  delightful,  as  they  are  controlled  moat 
successfully  by  the  combined  influences  of  reason,  affection,  and 
the  sense  of  ri^ht. 

KovhioiniT  this  general  doctrine  to  the  ordinary  management  of 
the  sohvV^l-rv\^:n.  I  would  rei|uire  exact  obedience  in  all  things 
essential  to  the  welfarx*  of  the  school.  I  would  be  careful  not  to 
donur.id  of  pupils  what  would  be  at  v>nce  difficult  to  perform  and  of 
little  advant.ii^.*  to  individual  pupils  or  the  whole  school,  when  per- 
ton;u\l.  While  I  would  require  great  gwd  order,  and  the  ntmost 
punotua'ity  in  every  duty.  I  would  avoid  the  sternness  of  military 
rule.  ;i:ii  would  abate  ii»omewhat  that  exactness  of  military  order 
aud  movo:r.o:.ts  in  the  scool-rvvm.  wh:cb  some  teachers  have  ad- 
Vv>o;4:od.     The  school  wheels  will  run  all  the  easier  for  a  liiile  play. 

If  we  p,iss  now  from  the  department  of  ^vivrnncml  to  that  of 
ifwIrM^yioM.  wo  shall  find  tke  aame  tendencv  to  extremea. 
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In  the  Department  of  Instruction. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  mailer  of  instruction.  Educators  differ 
widely  as  to  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  family  and  school.  Some 
inBist,  for  example,  that  all  studies  shall  be  practical ;  intending, 
by  their  use  of  that  term,  such  studies  as  can  be  made  directly 
available  in  the  business  of  life.  Others  contend  that  the  main 
object  of  study,  whether  in  common  school  or  college,  is  disci- 
pline of  the  mental  powers. 

The  one  class,  like  master  Gradgrind — borrowing  a  neighbor's 
use  of  Dickens — would  have  only  faicts  communicated  in  the  in- 
stmction  of  the  schools.  "What  I  want,''  said  he,  '*is  facts. 
Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts.  Facts  alone  are 
wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  every  thing  else. 
Stick  to  facts."  Stick  to  the  practical,  says  our  extremist,  of  the 
one  part.  He  quotes  with  great  faith,  the  saying  of  one  Agesil- 
aos,  king  of  Sparta,  who,  on  being  asked  what  a  child  should  learn 
when  young,  replied,  '*  those  things  which  he  will  need  to  practice 
when  he  becomes  old."  Is  any  thing  more  reasonable  than  this, 
says  our  man  of  practical  ideas.  What  needs  a  farmer  to  know 
about  Algebra,  or  a  physician  about  conic  sections  ?  Why  should 
the  village  blacksmith,  in  embryo,  study  geography,  since  he  will 
never  expect  to  leave  his  forge  ;  and  what  use  of  history  to  the 
children  of  the  city  alderman,  who  does  not  care  to  have  them 
know  who  even  their  grandfather  was  ?  All  studies  beyond  the 
demands  of  common  business  in  common  life,  they  would  ignore 
as  useless,  and  as  for  '*  college  laming,"  they  hold  it  in  pjerfcct 
abhorrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  educators,  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  higher  schools,  and  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  study  in  school  or  college  is  intended  to  sharpen  the  wits  and 
train  the  powers  for  service  in  any  field,  stand  too  often,  with  one 
foot  upon  the  classics  and  the  other  upon  the  mathematics,  and 
swear  by  all  that  is  great,  that  there  is  no  other  foundation  of  true 
learning ;  and  that  without  these,  all  other  knowledge  is  vain  ! 
The  one  party  cries,  "  practical  knowledge — useful  learning — give 
us  the  facts."  The  other  repeats  the  old  triangular:  "classics 
— ^mathematics — discipline  I  "  . 

Gentlemen,  the  truth  is  between  you.  I  wish  for  my  son,  both 
the  discipline  and  the  practical  knowledge ;  and  so  far  as  may  be, 
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I  would  secure  them  both,  in  one  and  the  same  series  of  studies. 
Let  the  useful  branches  be  pursued  with  such  exactness,  the  facts 
arranged  with  such  care,  and  classified  with  such  philosophical  ac- 
curacy, that  discipline  and  knowledge  will  come  from  their  study 
at  the  same  time.  Let  the  facts  of  chemistry,  for  example,  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  and  combination  of  elements,  constdntlj 
going  on  in  the  world  of  atoms,  furnish  a  fund  of  living  interest  to 
the  young  mind,  while  they  tax  and  train  the  powers  in  deducing 
and  committing  their  marvelous  formula), — formulae  hardly  less 
difficult  to  trace  and  remember,  than  those  of  Algebra.  Thus, 
while  our  extremists  quarrel  oVer  their  several  favorite  courses,  as 
practical  on  the  one  hand  and  disciplinary  on  the  other,  I  doubt 
whether  our  children  should  pursue  any  branch  of  study,  which 
docs  not  give  them,  in  its  acquisition,  both  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  study 
should  conduce  to  these  two  ends  in  an  equal  degree. 

Again,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  public  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  the  solid  and  ornamental  in  education. 

Farmer  Jones  takes  his  daughter  to  the  Female  Collegiate  Institute 
and  cautions  the  Principal  against  allowing  her  to  pursue  the 
''high-falutin '^  studies,  as  she  will  probably  be  only  a  farmer's 
wife,  and  wants  only  a  solid  education.  Wise  old  gentleman  I  He 
has  seen  his  neighbor  Smith's  daughters  spoiled  by  a  quarter's  tu- 
ition in  French  and  two  quarters  at  the  piano  ;  semi-acquirements 
wholly  useless,  he  thinks,  when  they  return  to  the  churn  and 
the  wash-board  I  He  wishes  Nancy's  studies,  therefore,  to  be 
confined  to  arithmetic,  grammar  and  natural  philosophy ;  not 
quite  certain  whether  even  the  last  named  branch  will  do 
her  any  good.  He  has  a  particular  aversion  to  Calisthenics,  be- 
cause of  its  reputed  resemblance  to  dancing ;  and  he  wishes  her 
musical  training  to  be  confined  wholly  to  psalm  tunes  !  Nancy  is 
somewhat  tried  by  her  father's  strict  injunctions  upon  the  Princi- 
pal, since  she  has  some  little  aspiration  for  a  different  style  of 
accomplishments,  and  secretly  resolves  to  learn  what  she  can  by 
looking  on  I  But  the  old  gentleman  has  hardly  withdrawn  from 
the  office  of  the  principal  of  the  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  when 
the  Honorable  John  Stubbs  is  ushered  in  with  Flora  Matilda,  his 
daughter,  and  her  cousin  Florence  Angelica.  He  represents  that 
their  mothers  had  but  few  advantages  fitting  them  for  city  society, 
and  had  resolved  that  their  daughters  should  not  sufier  in  the  same 
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way.  The  young  ladies  had  already  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
multiplication  table,  and  could  read  well  enough,  as  they  never 
would  becoqie  teachers.  Any  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  < 
mathematics  would  be  wholly  unappreciated  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society  in  which  they  would  move ;  and  he  desired  them  to  pursue 
only  the  ornamental  and  fashionable  branches.  They  would  like  to 
study  the  easier  parts  of  English  grammar,  omitting  the  analysis 
and  other  diflBculties.  They  would  take  lessons  on  the  piano,  if 
they  could  commence  very  soon  with  '*  pieces.''  They  would  also 
need  a  quarter  in  Italian  to  aid  them  in  the  execution  of  the  splen- 
did opera  music,  in  which  they  were,  already  quite  proficient. 

Was  dancing  taught  at  the  Female  Collegiate  Institute  ?  If  not, 
they  must  go  into  the  city  twice  a  week,  to  continue  their  lessons, 
as  they  must  not  give  up,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  so  important  a 
part  of  their  education.  Certain  other  matters  of  dress  and  eti- 
quette he  hoped  the  lady-principal  of  the  Institute  would  attend  to, 
with  great  care,  as  the  young  ladies  were  now  finishing  their  edu- 
cation, preparatory  to  admission  into  the  first  society  ! 

Now,  wiser  men  than  farmer  Jones,  have  a  similar  leaning  to 
the  solid  branches  fot  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  a  similar  dis- 
like for  everything  that  smacks  of  the  superficial  or  artificial.  And 
wiser  men  than  the  Ilonorable  John  Stubbs,  have  been  seduced 
into  the  notion  that  a  daughter's  education  was  mainly  serviceable 
as  it  should  enable  her  to  make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh  I 

How  much  better  the  royal  mean,  which  the  king  of  Israel 
struck,  when  he  prayed  that  his  daughters  might  be  as  comer 
stones — polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace ;  combining  in 
their  persons  and  characters,  the  strength  of  polished  marble,  and 
its  beauty  as  well.  The  education  of  our  children  in  either  direc- 
tion, without  due  regard  to  the  other,  must  produce  distortion  and 
deformity.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  secure  for  them,  an  educa- 
tion which  shall  combine,  so  far  as  possible,  both  the  solid  and  the 
'  ornamental.  While  we  seek  to  lay  the  substantial  foundation,  let 
us  not  fear  to  erect  the  graceful  superstructure.  Let  the  broad 
and  generous  education  which  we  advocate,  include  along  with 
the  best  intellectual  development,  whatever  may  be  attainable  of 
esthetic  culture.  One  is  but  the  appropriate  complement,  the  be- 
fitting counterpart  of  the  other. 

I  find  this  tendency  to  extreme  opinions  and  practice  existing 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  studies  which  pupils  may  pursue  with 
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profit  in  the  same  term.  I  frequently  find  children  in  the  common 
schools,  and  even  young  men  in  the  academy,  attempting  recita- 
*tions  in  five  or  six  branches,  higher  or  lower,  in  the  same  day. 
This  is  sometimes  done  from  a  kind  of  supposed  necessity  ;  some- 
times from  the  notion  that  it  affords  to  the  scholar  an  agreeable 
variety,  and  sometimes  from  the  fancy  which  a  boy  may  have,  or 
his  parents  for  him,  that  he  would  thus  seem  to  be  doing  a  large 
stroke  of  business  !  Far  less  frequently,  we  find  scholars  who 
wish  to  pursue  but  a  single  branch  of  study  in  one  term.  It  is  a 
favorite  study,  perhaps,  or  he  may  imagine  that  his  progress  wiD 
be  more  rapid  if  his  attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  branch. 
Admitting  that  either  of  these  extremes  may  be  adopted  properly, 
in  some  unusual  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
intelligent  persons  that,  as  a  general  principle,  the  true  course 
lies  between.  Enough  of  variety  to  relieve  the  student,  and  not 
distract  his  attention,  should  be  secured.  Two  or  three  branches, 
requiring  any  considerable  study,  are  as  many  as  ordinary  pupils 
can  pursue  with  profit  in  the  same  term.  Some  others  may  come 
in  as  occasional  or  incidental  exercises,  without  damage.  This 
matter  would,  without  doubt,  become  sufficiently  well  regulated, 
if  it  could  be  left  in' the  hands  of  judicious  teachers.  But  many 
parents  and  children,  run  constantly  into  the  extreme  of  too  many 
studies  at  one  time.  Better,  by  far,  have  longer  and  more  thor- 
ough lessons  in  a  smaller  number  of  branches. 

But  the  subject  has  another  aspect.  Shall  the  children  devote 
the  whole  period  of  their  education,  longer  or  shorter,  to  a  few 
branches  or  to  many?  In  regard  to  the  fundamental  branches 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  a  division  of  opinion.  But  as  they 
pass  to  the  higher  branches,  the  question  becomes  more  serious. 
For  example,  if  they  have  two  years  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  shall  they  attempt  to  survey  all  the  departments  of  na- 
ture, or  limit  their  attention  to  a  few  ?  If  they  have  two  years  of 
solid  time  for  the  study  of  languages,  shall  they  divide  it  between 
two  or  more  different  tongues  or  devote  it  all  to  one  ?  If  they  have 
two  or  three  years  for  esthetic  training,  shall  they  divide  their 
time  between  drawing  and  painting,  music  and  the  higher  arts  of 
composition,  or  shall  they  ascertain  their  predominant  aptitudes, 
and  pursue  some  one  of  them,  neglecting  the  other  ?  It  is  said  to 
be  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  Yankee  mind,  to  desire  to  know  a  little  of 
everything.     Hence  our  danger  of  running  into  an  extreme  multi- 
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plicity  of  studies.  The  other  extreme  is  seen  Id  some  students  of 
special  departments.  They  make  some  one  language,  or  science, 
or  department  of  a  science  even,  a  life  study.  It  is  very  true  that  " 
the  position  and  duties  of  the  ordinary  American  citizen  seem  to 
require  for  liim  a  wide  range  of  general  knowledge.  At  the  same 
time  I  doubt  not  that  a  higher  discipline  and  a  more  elective 
knowledge  would  come  from  the  more  thorough  pursuit  of  a  small- 
er number  of  branches.  Our  education  tends  to  the  shallow  and 
incomplete.  We  should  encourage  then  a  more  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation of  fewer  departments  of  knowledge.  No  man,  nor  woman, 
nor  child,  can  learn  everything;  and  if  thorough  attainments 
rather  than  multifarious  smatterings,  could  once  become  the  rule 
and  the  fashion,  this  kind  of  knowledge  would  be  far  more  gratify- 
ing to  its  possessor  and  more  useful  to  the  world' than  the  wider 
range  of  shallow  beginnings.  This  view  of  the  subject  applies  of 
course,  more  especially  to  the  higher  schools  and  to  private  study. 
There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  general  subject,  applicable  to 
to  the  lower  and  to  the  higher  schools  alike.  Supposing  that  our 
public  schools,  as  an  ordinary  fact,  have  undertaken  as  many 
branches  of  instruction  as  they  can  profitably  manage,  and  suppos- 
ing that  the  kinds  of  instruction  introduced  into  these  schools  are 
very  nearly  what  the  maturest  wisdom  would  select,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  attention  given  to  some  of  them  is  extremely 
disproportioried  to  their  value,  as  compared  with  others  which 
receive  an  extreme  neglect.  But  as  this  point  was  presented  quite 
fully  in  my  report  of  1861,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  here,  longer 
than  to  say  that  the  views  there  expressed  have  found  a  cordial 
response  from  teachers  and  school  managers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  as  quite  in  accordance  with  their  own  most  careful  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  Methods  op  Instruction. 

From  the  matter  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  school  rooms,  I 
pass  to  the  methods  of  imparting  it.  And  here  I  find  the  same 
tendency  to  extremes.  In  the  first  place  I  find  a  strong  leaning  in 
some  minds  to  that  which  is  old, — the  old  style  and  methods  famil- 
iar to  their  boyhood.  In  other  minds  there  is  an  equally  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  only  the  latest  inventions  in  the 
art  of  education.  I  need  not  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  truth  lies 
between  these  extremes ;  requiring  us  to  reject  nothing,  and  to 
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accept  nothing,  because  of  its  newness  or.  its  antiquity ;  but  to 
receive  all  and  only  that  which  commends  itself  to  our  judgment, 
whether  new  or  old.  While  asking  for  the  old  paths  with  a  just 
reverence  for  the  past,  let  us  not  mistake  its  hoary  errors  for  gray- 
haired  wisdom.  And  while  we  listen  candidly  to  the  claims  of 
new  discoverers,  let  us  not  catch  too  eagerly  at  every  novelty  that 
may  cross  our  way. 

In  the  practical  instruction  of  the  school-room,  I  would  fre- 
quently introduce  to  the  attention  of  pupils,  something  essentially 
new.  I  would  present  something  fresh  in  matter  or  manner,  to 
to  stimulate  their  flagging  interest,  and  to  give  them  new  views  of 
truth.  Why  should  not  our  pupils  in  school,  as  well  as  their  older 
friends  out  of  school,  be  gratified  with  occasional  varieties  and 
novelties  ?  But*  I  would  not  allow  this  desire  for  new  things  to 
interfere  with  the  systematic  pursuit  of  the  old  and  established 
courses  and  methods,  proved  by  long  experience  to  be  well  suited 
to  their  end.  The  teacher  who  invents  nothing  new  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  he  who  devotes  very  much 
time  to  new  discoveries  and  novel  methods,  are  alike  unwise. 

This  tendency  to  extremes  is  seen  again,  in  the  matter  of  ana- 
lytic and  formulary  instruction.  Arithmetic  for  example,  was 
taught,  only  a  generation  since,  by  certain  prescribed  rules  given 
in  the  old  text  books,  such  as  Pike  and  W^lsh  and  Welch,  without 
the  least  hint  that  the  learner  should  know  or  cowZtZ  know  any  reason 
for  those  rules.  And  there  are  persons  of  the  old-school  pattern  of 
the  present  day,  who  believe  that  the  n//e,  and  the  corresponding 
practice,  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  scholar  to  learn.  What 
he  will  need  in  the  business  of  life,  say  they,  is  the  definUe  rule, — 
the  sure  metho(f  of  reaching  the  result ;  a  fig  for  "  the  why  and  the 
wherefore ! " 

The  publication  of  Colburn's  First  Lessons  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  A  nalysis  took  the  place  of  formal  rules. 
A  great  step  was  gained.  But  when  Colburn's  Sequel  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  whole  system  of  arithmetic  was  proposed  to  be 
conducted  upon  the  merely  analytic  plan,  excluding  all  rules,  then 
the  opposite  extreme  was  reached.  We  need,  in  this  important 
branch  of  study,  as  in  others,  a  thorough  analysis  of  principles  and  * 
processes,  for  discipline  and  instruction,  and  the  convenient  formu- 
la, or  rule,  for  future  use ;  a  form  of  words  clearly  arranged  and 
compactly  stated,   in   which    the  principle  just   developed   and 
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explained  may  be  retained  in  memory  and  applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses. Very  naturally,  therefore,  there  was  a  reaction  frohi  the 
methods  of  Colbum's  Sequel,  and  a  new  style  of  tc&t'  books  in 
Arithmetic  was  introduced,  combining  the  two  methods.  Thus 
the  best  wisdom  of  our  practical  educators  has  decisively  settled 
tbe  point,  that  while  the  analytic  process  is  necessary,  to  unfold 
the  principles  of  Arithmetic  and  the  philosophy  of  its  methods,  it 
is  conyenient  at  the  same  time  to  embody  the  results  of  those  analy- 
ses, in  the  briefest  forms  of  expression,  as  rules.  These  rules, 
C0D»mitted  to  memory,  become  the  working  tools  of  the  scholar 
and  the  man  of  business,  when  the  analytic  processes  by  which 
they  were  reached,  may  have  been  wholly  forgotten.  Our  opin- 
ions, then,  in  the  matter  of  Arithmetic  have  settled,  I  think,  quite 
near  to  the  line  of  medial  truth.  The  practice,  in  too  many  places, 
I  fear,  follows  the  rules  rather  than  the  analysis.  . 

In  the  study  of  grammar  we  have  an  opposite  error,  in  which 
analysis,  as  opposed  to  synthesis,  or  the  composition  of  the  lan- 
guage, receives  the  principal  attention,  while  the  composition  is 
almost  wholly  neglected.  Learning  a  language  is  much  like  learn- 
ing watch-work.  The  apprentice  would  make  but  poor  progress 
in  learning  his  trade,  if  he  were  to  spend  all  his  time  in  taking 
watches  to  pieces.  He  must  practice  putting  the  parts  together,  * 
as  well  as  separating  them.  So  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
language,  the  pupil  should  give  daily  attention  to  the  construction 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  as  well  as  to  the  analysis  or  parsing  of 
them. 

Again,  in  this  very  study  of  grammar,  the  technical  and  the 
practical  are  often  found  at  wide  extremes  ;  the  mere  forms  of  the 
science  occupying  the  attention  of  classes,  while  ifs  practical  uses 
are  wholly  ignored.  Many  children  in  school  are  compelled  to 
learn  formularies  of  analysis  and  parsing,  and  rules  of  syntax, 
which  they  repeat  with  great  readiness,  and  often  apply  very  cor- 
rectly at  recitation,  but  which  they  fail  to*  apply  to  their  ordinary 
conversation,  simply  because  the  teacher  docs  not  assist  them  to 
see  the  connection  between  the  grammar  of  the  school  book  and 
the  language  of  everyday  life.  Indeed,  many  of  our  teachers  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of  technical  grammar^  do 
not  conduct  a  single  recitation  in  "  the  art  of  speaking  the  English 
language  correctly,''  without  making  half  a  score  of  blunders  in 
the  very  exercise  intended  to  teach  the  proprieties  of  speech. 
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With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  the  study  of  scientific  gram- 
mar does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  correct  use  of  the  language, 
some  intelligent  persons  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the  study 
as  a  science  ;  and  insist  that  grammar  should  be  taught  solely  by 
right  example  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  and  by  the  cor- 
rection of  children's  errors  of  speech,  whenever  noticed.  Here 
again  the  truth  lies  in  that  better  medium  which  combines  the  two 
methods ;  giving  us  thd  scientific  principles  of  the  language  and 
their  practical  application  together.  It  is  true,  however,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  urge  elsewhere,  that  children  in  the  family  and  the 
school  should  be  instructed  in  the  practical  method,  by  *'  correc- 
tion and  example,''  long  before  they  are  able  to  comprehend  the 
scientific  principles  on  which  that  practice  is  based. 

We  notice  again,  in  the  manner  of  conducting  recitations,  the 
extremes  of  mere  memorizing,  without  question  or  explanation, 
and  that  miserably  loose  method  mfhout  taethod,  which  ignores 
memorizing  as  useless,  but  substitutes  nothing  better  in  its  stead. 
The  disadvantages  of  merely  committing  the  words  of  a  text-book 
to  memory,  and  reciting  them  without  any  idea  of  their  meaning, 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  I  am  surprised  and  mortified  to  notice 
that  so  much  of  this  style  of  reciting  is  still  found  in  our  schools. 
Teachers,  apparently  intelligent,  allow  a  whole  recitation  to  pass, — 
in  geography,  fur  instance, — the  pupils  repeating  the  memorized 
answers  to  formal  questions,  without  deriving  ariy  well  defined 
ideas  of  latitude  or  longitude,  tropics  or  meridians,  from  the  lan- 
guage they  have  committed.     So  of  other  lessons.  . 

Then,  in  the  other  extreme,  we  have  an  avowed  disbelief  in  the 
great  value  of  memory  in  the  process  of  education ;  and  lessons 
are  attempted  on  the  principle  of  rejecting  the  words  of  an  author 
and  catching  at  the  shadow  of  his  ideas,  to  be  embodied  in  the 
pupil's  own  language.  As  if  young  children,  even  when  they 
fully  comprehend  the  ideas  of  the  lesson,  could  be  expected  to  find 
better  words  and  senteribes  than  the  author's,  to  express  those 
ideas  I  And  if  they  do  not  clearly  understiind  the  autl¥)r,  at  the 
time  of  studying  the  lesson,  the  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  his 
his  statements  or  to  improve  upon  his  language,  will  certainly  be- 
come confusion  '*  worse  confounded."  I  have  heard  many  such 
attempts  at  recitation,  where  scholars  in  their  classes  have  made 
but  a  wretched  jumbling  together  of  the  words  of  the  text-book 
and  their  own  poorer  substitutes ;  while,  according  to  my  interpre- 
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tatioD,  they  had  but  a  beggarly  comprehension  of  either  the 
author's  language  or  their  own.  The  teacher,  perhaps,  with  a 
broader  charity,  would  kindly  suggest  that  they ''{Srobably  had 
the  idea,  but  did  not  know  how  to  express  it  I  "  Better  would  it 
be  for  children  to  fix  in  their  memories  some  "  form  of  sound 
words,"  which  might  by  and  by  become  pregnant  with  living 
ideas,  than  to  have  no  ideas  now,  and  no  language  that  can  ever 
cover  an  idea.  This  is  true,  certainly,  of  all  those  definitions  in 
grammar  and  geography,  and  those  statements  of  philosophical 
laws  and  principles,  found  in  the  higher  text-books.  But  I  would 
not  advocate  this  practice  of  committing  rules  or  sentences  without 
understanding  them,  when  it  can  be  avoided.  •  While  children  are 
learning  their  lessons,  if  possible,  let  them  be  fully  instructed  in 
the  meaning  of  the  author ;  and,  receiving  the  true  idea,  let  them 
fix  it  in  their  memories  in  its  appropriate  form  of  expression.  For 
the  purpose  of  training  the  memory  to  larger  capacity  and  ac- 
curacy, as  well  as  for  reasons  before  intimated,  I  would  have  chil- 
dren at  school,  learn  a  portion  of  their  lessons  in  the  exact  words 
of  the  author ;  laying  up  his  facts  in  their  proper  order,  and  em- 
bodying his  principles  in  the  best  form  of  words  for  future  use. 
With  a  difierent  purpose — as  an  exercise  in  the  analysis  of  thought, 
and  the  construction  of  language,  I  would  have  the  pupils,  as  they 
advance  in  their  mental  training,  attempt  the  statement  of  the 
author's  ideas  in  other  language,  as  much  better  and  briefer  than 
his  own  as  tliey  can  command.  And  the  different  methods  might 
well  be  employed  upon  different  studies  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
I  would  avoid  the  extreme  use  of  either  method,  and  secure  the 
advantages  of  both. 

Allied  to  this  subject,  and  liable  to  similar  extremes  of  opinion 
and  practice,  is  the  matter  of  simplicily  and  difficulty  in  a  child's 
studies.  Take  for  illustration  the  exerQise  of  reading.  One's  im- 
pression, in  visiting  almost  any  of  our  schools,  is,  that  the  pupils 
learning  to  read  are  nearly  all  too  far  advanced  in  the  series  of 
readers.  ^This  is  very  often  true,  but  not  always  to  the  extent 
imagined.  Children  should  not  be  compelled  to  continue  reading 
in  books  which  they  have  already  well  mastered.  The  school  ex- 
aminer condemning  a  pupil  to  remain  in  his  old  class,  because  the 
next  higher  book  has  some  diflficulties  for  him,  should  remember 
that  a  boy  cannot  learn  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water. 
And  sometimes,  in  fact,  it  helps  him  to  get  in  where  he  can  hardly 
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touch  bottom.  A  little  ungraceful  struggling  sometimes  develops 
a  skill  and  strength  which  wading  in  shallow  ponds  would  not 
have  brought  out !  A  boy  will  never  learn  to  read,  certainly,  if 
he  is  never  put  into  lessons  where  he  will  find  words  and  sentences 
which  will  need  to  be  explained  to  him.  This  is  the  very  work 
which  the  teacher  is  employed  to  do  ;  to  help  the  pupil  in  under- 
standing the  lesson,  or  surmounting  the  difficulty,  which  he  could 
not  overcome  alone.  But  while  the  scholar  is  allowed  to  advance 
in  the  face  of  difficulties,  let  him  be  obliged  to  master  them  as  be 
progresses ;  to  go  over  etery  sentence  and  paragraph  and  page, 
until  he  can  pronounce  every  word,  understand  every  sentence, 
and  give  it  the  proper  expression  in  reading.  In  this  way  only 
can  he  prevent  his  unconquered  words  from  harassing  him  in  the 
rear.  If  the  difficulties  before  him  are  really  too  great  for  him  to 
surmount,  with  reasonable  aid  from  his  teacher,  he  slTould  wait 
until  further  drilling  on  easier  fields  has  given  him  the  skill  and 
strength  to  advance  successfully.  If  the  child's  studies  are  too 
simple  and  easily  mastered,  he  will  lack  the  proper  stimulus  to 
eflbrt.  If  th.ey  are  quite  beyond  his  present  reach,  do  not  burden 
and  perplex  him  with  unavailing  attempts,  which  will  only  dis- 
hearten and  retard  him. 

Teachers,  again,  are  liable  to  error  in  giving  too  much  or  too 
little  aid  to  scholars,  both  at  recitation  and  beyond  the  hour  of  re- 
citing. An  academic  teacher  once  announced  to  his  class  in 
Algebra  his  purpose  to  give  them  no  aid  whatever  in  the  entire 
term.  lie  assigned  as  his  reason  for  this  course  his  desire  to  have 
them  acquire  the  habit,  of  thorough  independence  in  study.  No 
matter  to  what  inferior  motives  the  class  ascribed  his  singular  de- 
termination. This  was  doubtless  far  better  than  to  have  aided 
them  at  every  step  of  minor  difficulty.  But  the  course  which  he 
adopted  was  an  unwise  e^&treme.  The  teacher  becomes,  in  such  a 
position,  a  mere  hearer  of  lessons,  not  an  instructor.  I  have 
oftencr  noticed  the  contrary  extreme ;  the  teacher  assisting  the 
pupil  at  every  slight  difficulty,  when  he  should  have  l#ft  him  to 
study  longer  upon  it  unaided.  It  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  duty 
for  a  teacher  to  determine  when  to  aid  his  pupil  and  when  to 
refuse.  His  principal  care  should  be  to  give  him  such  assistance, 
when  he  gives  him  any,  as  will  lead  the  pupil  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  rather  than  to  solve  it  for  him.  The  latter  is  oftener  the 
easier  course,  but  it  is  not   the   true   teaching.     In   the   sense 
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intended  by  a  prime  minister  of  England,  in  giving  directions  to 
the  tutor  of  ©ne  of  her  princes,  teachers  should  endeavor  to  make 
themselves  useless  to  their  pupils.  In  doing  this,  they  will  so  help 
them  as  to  make  them  independent  of  their  aid  in  similar  difficul- 
ties in  future  lessons. 

In  some  branches  of  study  the  text-book  can  give  only  the  prom- 
inent outlines  of  the  science ;  leaving  more  or  less  of  filling  up  and 
illastration  to  be  done  by  the  teacher,  or  to  be  drawn  from  other 
sources.  Some  teachers  are  prepared  to  do  this.  Others,  unfor- 
tunately, hardly  comprehend  the  contents  of  the  book  itself. 
Teachers  of  the  latter  class  will  be  in  no  danger  of  aiding  their 
pupils  too  much  by  imparting  large  additional  knowledge.  The 
former  may  fall  into  the  error  of  attempting,  in  this  way,  more 
than  is  meet.  In  the  first  place  they  may  consume  too  much  of 
the  time  ilssigned  for  recitation,  in  this  kind  of  supplementary  lec- 
turing. The  subject  in  hand  may  be  one  of  special  interest  to  the 
teacher ;  as  chemistry,  or  mental  philosophy,  or  geology.  His 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  such  that  he  finds  pleasure  in 
ranging  beyond  the  contents  of  the  text-bo*ok,  and  bringing  in 
stores  of  facts  and  illustrations  to  instruct  and  entertain  his  class, 
while  they,  with  a  few  hurried  answers,  escape  the  task  of  thor- 
ough recitation.  Now  while  this  may  be,  for  the  present,  very 
pleasant  to  the  teacher  and  pupils,  it  is  not  a  wise  use  of  time 
which  belongs  to  the  class  for  recitation  proper.  It  is  a  loose  and 
slip-shod  substitute  for  a  careful  statement  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves, of  the  well-arranged  principles  which  the  book  contains. 
And  since  the  pupils  cannot  expect  to  acquire  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  science  in  their  school  course,  it  is  better  for 
them  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  witn  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  to  acquire  the  power  of  stating  them  clearly  and 
readily,  than  to  receive,  undigested  .and  unarranged,  a  larger 
amount  of  miscellaneous  facts  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher. 

The  same  tendency  to  over-talk  is  often  seen  in  tlie  other  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room.  I  have  known  in  some  schools,  a  great 
waste  of  words  in  difl'use  and  pointless  lecturing  ;  mere  loose  talk 
which  makes  no  impression  on  the  pupils  save  that  of  weariness 
or  disgust.  The  teacher  should  not  be  dumb  before  his  school, 
but  should  talk  briefly,  with  point,  and  to  the  purpose.  At  his 
recitations,  let  his  classes  do  the  reciting,  not  himself.  He  may 
add  a  few  pertinent  illustrations,  with  much  advantage.     And  in 
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the  general  exercises  of  his  school  he  should  not  destroy  the 
effect  of  his  "remarks,"  by  making  them  too  often ^nd  too  much 
at  length. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  recitations  should  be 
conducted  by  topic,  or  by  question  and  answer.  Here,  again,  my 
doctrine  requires  me  to  say,  not  exclusively  by  either  method. 
Older  pupils,  on  some  branches  of  study,  may  be  properly  required 
to  give  the  whole  surface  of  the  lesson  in  paragraphic  statements, 
'  without  the  aid  of  questions.  But  the  teacher,  in  his  turn,  needs 
to  draw  out  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  hidden  points  and  related 
ideas ;  and  of  course  the  exercise  then  becomes  one  of  question 
and  answer.  For  younger  scholars,  in  some  branches,  I  believe, 
moreover,  in  printed  questions  or  directions,  to  aid  him  in  taking 
hold  of  the  author's  statements  and  putting  the  subject-matter 
of  the  lesson  in  form  to  be  recited.  Of  course  no  wise  teacher  will 
rely  upon  printed  questions  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own ;  and  as 
fast  as  the  capacities  of  pupils  will  warrant,  he  will  train  them  to 
use  the  topical  method. 

The  practice  of  reciting  in  concert  is  often  carried  to  an  unwise 
extreme.  Individual  members  of  the  class,  being  thus  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  independent  answers,  will  often  evade 
the  more  difficult  points,  or  rely  upon  those  around  them  to  help 
them  through.  Even  in  reading,  it  begets  a  style  of  movement 
and  intonation,  necessary  to  the  concert  exercise,  perhaps,  but  in- 
jurious to  the  easy  and  natural  expression  which  the  child  should 
acquire.  Yet  the  practice  of  reading  in  concert  need  not  be  en- 
tirely abandoned,  as  some  have  maintained.  For  a  few  minutes' 
change,  it  may  enliven  a  dull  exercise,  fix  better  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class,  or  encourage  diflfident  pupils.  There  is  some  force, 
too,  in  the  argument  that  each  individual,  in  a  class  of  eight  or  ten, 
will  derive  more  advantage  from  answering  all  the  questions  put  to 
the  class,  than  any  one  of  them  could  do,  by  answering  but  two  or 
three  questions  in  the  whole  time  of  reciting.  This  method  of 
conducting  recitations,  however,  should  be  allowed  only.as  the  ex- 
ceptional practice,  not  as  the  general  rule. 

Much  has  been  said,  against  a  teacher's  using  a  text-book  in 
conducting  his  recitations.  It  is  said  that  he  should  be  so  familiar 
with  every  chapter,  paragraph  and  sentence  of  the  author,  that  he 
can  always  guide  and  correct  the  pupil  or  class,  without  referring 
to  his  book.     I  remember  an  earnest  declamation  on  this  subject, 
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in  wliicb  teachers  who  made  any  use  of  text-books  with  their  classes, 
in  time  of  recitation,  were  denounced  in  terms  of  strongest  repre- 
hension and  ridicule.  Now,  admitting  that  a  teacher  should  thor- 
oughly understand  all  that  the  text-book  contains,  and  a  great  deal 
beyond  it,  and  that  many  teachers  do  make  a  very  slavish  and  un- 
worthy use  of  the  text-book,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  book 
may  not  be  used  without  abusing  it.  The  teacher  may  not  retain 
in  mind  the  precise  arrangement  of  every  sentence  and  paragraph, 
in  all  the  text-books  used  in  his  school,  and  he  may  not  regard  it 
necessary  or  wise  to  spend  the  requisite  time  to  reexamine  before 
every  lesson  the  pages  of  each  author,  merely  to  fix  in  mind  the  ar- 
rangement of  topics  or  examples.  You  nn'ght  as  well  demand  that 
the  preacher  should  commit  to  memory  his  hymns  and  Scripture 
readings,  and  the  lawyer  his  authorities.  This  talk  against  books 
becomes  (?ven  more  ludicrous,  when  the  assumption  is  made  that 
teachers  ought  to  know  so  much  more  than  the  books  contain,  that 
he  who  loans  at  all  upon  the  text-book  as  authority,  must  be  an 
ignoramus.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being,  in  the  proverbial  sense, 
"  wise  above  what  is  written,'*  without  knowing,  after  all,  so  much 
more  than  the  authors  themselves  !  Then  let  the  teacher  make  a 
judicious  use  of  his  text-books,  in  recitation  and  out  of  it ;  and 
smile  at  those  whose  affected  independence,  after  all,  may  be  more 
in  seeming  than  in  fact. 

In  other  Thin'gs. 

There  are  seve<"al  special  topics,  just  now  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  educators  and  the  public,  which  will  expose  us  to  the  dan- 
gers of  extreme  opinions  and  unwise  practice.  One  of  these  is  the 
subject  of  physical  Irainwg  in  the  school-room,  or  school  gymnas- 
tics. As  teachers  and  parents,  we  have  certainly  been  occupying 
the  extreme  of  gross  neglect.  We  hav(»  forced  the  intellectual 
culture,  or  rather  the  mental  cramming  of  our  children,  and  left 
the  pliysical  form  to  become  distorted,  and  the  general  system  to 
be  undeveloped.  We  have  compelled  our  pupils  to  breathe  the 
foul  air  of  unventilated  school-rooms,  while  we  have  pressed  their 
heated  brains  to  double  tasks.  We  have  sacrificed  our  children's 
health,  too  often,  to  a  vain  show  of  intellectual  attainments.  Par- 
ents have  too  willingly  allowed  their  daughters  to  run  the  terrible 
risk  ot  prematurely  failing  in  the  race  of  life,  by  overburdening 
them  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  with  intellectual   tasks   too 
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severe  for  delicate  organizations.  From  whatever  motive  of  child- 
ish ambition,  or  parental  pride,  or  supposed  economy  of  time,  tlys 
is  all  wrong.  It  i«  very  true,  then,  that  every  teacher  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  guarding  his  pupils  against  this 
neglect  of  their  physical  health.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
liability  to  an  opposite  extreme.  Too  much  time  may  be  given  in 
the  school-room  to  gymnastic  amusements  ;  especially  where  chil- 
dren have  much  out-of-door  exorcise,  in  work  or  play  ;  and  require 
a  good  deal  more  mental  than  physical  gymnastics.  I  would  intro- 
duce in  every  school-room,  some  simple  system  of  physical  mo- 
tions, with  music  if  possible,  and  allow  it  to  come  in  as  a  relief 
from  study,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  a  touch  of  the  military 
is  included,  no  matter.  An  improvement  in  position,  movement 
and  manly  bearing,  ma}^  in  this  way,  be  often  secured  to  children 
otherwise  caceless,  shuffling  and  lounging.  With  sohie  simple 
exercises,  such  as  I  have  indicated,  let  not  parents  be  displeased. 
It  can  do  no  possible  harm. 

Essentially,  the  same  view  may  be  taken  of  object  lessons,  upon 
which  I  have  remarked  brieflj''  in  former  reports.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  young  children's  minds  cannot  be  rapidly  and  naturally 
developed  by  the  methods  of  abstract  instruction,  once  so  exclu- 
sively in  vogue  in  the  school-room.  Their  powers  of  observation 
need  first  to  be  trained  to  the  careful  study  of  objects  around  them  ; 
learning  their  qunlities  and  their  uses.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  they 
are  ever  doing,  in  certain  undirected  methods,  outside  of  the 
school-room,  and  inside  as  well.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  take  in 
hand  the  training  of  these  observing  faculties  ;  and  by  occnpj-ing 
them  legitivialebj  with  something  to  gratify  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
touch,  and  the  general  curiosity,  let  him  harness  these  powers  and 
,ply  them  in  the  direction  of  school  order  and  progress,  instead  of 
finding  them  constantly  in  conflict  with  the  school-room  regula- 
tions.  This  can  be  well  done,  of  course,  only  in  schools  which  are 
graded  to  tiie  capacity  of  such  children. 

In  miscellaneous  schools,  there  may  be  danger  of  attempting 
more  in  this  way  than  can  be  successfully  carried  (Mit.  And  there 
is  the  further  danger  in  all  circumstances,  of  underestimating  the 
child's  power  of  grasping  abstract  truths  :  or  of  so  delaying  his 
attempts  in  that  direction,  that  he  will  too  long  need  the  simplify- 
ing and  objective  processes  of  mental  training.    Let  children  be  set 
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upon  the  work  of  grappling  with  abstract  principles  as  early  as  may 
be,  along  with  their  objective  training. 

The  subject  of  professional  schools  for  teachers,  may  also  occupy 
in  the  public  mind,  an  extremely  high  or  an  extremely  low  regard. 
Fully  convinced,  as  I  am,  of  the  importance  of  normal  training  for 
our  teachers,  and  anxious  as  I  am  that  the  facilities  of  this  kind,  in 
our  own  State,  should  be  made  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory character,  I  feel  the  propriety  of  cautioning  some  sanguine 
friends,  that  with  the  confessed  advantages  of  such  institutions, 
they  will  not  prove  a  royal  road  to  learning  the  great  art  of  teach- 
ing. I  make  no  doubt  that  the  practical  result  of  th^ir  operation 
here,  as  elsewhere,  will  disappoint  those  who  now  expect  no  benfit 
from  them ;  and  it  may  equally  disappoint  the  few  who  stand  at 
the  opposite  extreme. 

Other  points  might  be  introduced  to  illustrate  this  tendency  to 
extreme  opinions  in  educational  affairs,  but  I  forbear  to  occupy 
more  time  with  a  single  theme.  I  cannot  leave  it,  however,  with- 
out expressing  a  sympathy  with  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm  which 
carries  people,  sometimes,  "  too  fast  and  too  far,''  rather  than  with 
that  of  conservatism,  falsely  so  called, — which  stands  with  its 
face  to  the  past,  struggling  against  the  tide  of  progress  which 
would  bear  it  onward.  Even  a  hobby,  running  away  with  its  rider, 
is  a  less  ludicrous  picture  thai)  the  '*  slow  coach,''  lumbering  along 
the  dusty  highway,  the  driver  and  passengers  together,  apparently 
indifferent  whether  they  reach  their  journey's  end  at  sunset  or  mid- 
night. The  spirit  of  the  age  is  bearing  us  "onward."  With  the 
wise  precaution  and  the  homely  phrase  of  the  rough  old  Texan,  let 
us  ''be  sure  weVe right,  then  go  ahead  !  " 
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A  BI.OADER  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  studioH  of  our  common  schools  are  necessarily  limited  in 
their  range.  They  must  be  restricted,  especially  in  the  miscella- 
ijc«ms  country  schools,  to  what  are  called  the  common  branches, 
with  an  occasional  class  in  some  "  higher^'  study.  How  then 
shall  our  youug  people  obtain  that  broader,  general  intelligence, 
which  becomes  them  as  the  prospective  citizens  of  this  noble  State, 
and  this  Great  Republic  ?  The  knowledge  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
one  ol  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions,  does  not  consist  in 
an  acquaintance  with  arithmetic,  and  geography  and  reading. 
Thot^q,  to  be  sure,  are  very  important  means  to  the  higher  end ; 
and  must  be  secun^i  as  the  basis  of  further  attainments.  John 
Hright,  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  English  progress,  who  has 
long  been  taking  lessons  of  our  own  institutions,  says  in  a  recent 
Fpecch  on  Americau  aflTairs  :  "Then  Europe  and  England  may 
learn  that>an  insfrucfed  democracy  is  the  surest  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  education  and  freedom  are  the  only  sources  of 
true  greatness  and  true  happiness  among  any  people." 

To  secure  this  "  instructed  democracy,"  and  the  generous  '*  edii^ 
cation/^  which  he  wisely  reckons  one  of  the  ''sources  of  true 
greatness  and  true  happiness  among  any  people,"  we  must  extend 
and  multiply  the  schhol-room  beginnings  many  fold. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  lead  his  pupils  beyond 
the  range  of  mere  text-books  and  recitations,  and  to  kindle  within 
them  aspirations  for  broader  and  fuller  knowledge  of  our  own  af- 
fairs as  a  nation, — our  earlier  history  and  our  later  progress.  But 
(iiis  general  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  in  an}'  large  measure 
within  the  walls  of  the  district  school-house.  How  then  ?  Let 
llie  careful  reading  of  a  good  family  newspaper,  be  encouraged  ai 
home.  Our  young  men  and  women  should  be  storing  up  the  im- 
portant facts  of  our  own  history  as  il  is  mahiDfj  around  us.  But 
this  is  only  local  and  temporary,  however  important. 

They  should  read  the  standard  authors  in  history,  biography  and 
literature  of  the  past  and  present.  But  as  only  a  few  families  have 
the  means  at  hand,  in  suitably  furnished  libraries,  it  becomes  obvi- 
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ous  that  town  or  district  libraries  should  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  statute  provides, — sec.  31,  School  Law, — that  "  a 
district  may  appropritjte,  not  exceeding"  one  tenth  of  its  school 
money  for  any  year,  to  pur(5hase  a  school  library  and  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  schools  therein,  and  make  proper  rules  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  management  thereof.  Adjacent  districts  may,  by  a 
vote  of  each,  unite  for  the  purpose  aforesaid/' 

I  regret  that  so  little  has  been  done,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  to  establish  libraries  in  our  school  districts.  I  am  well  aware 
that  books  are  liable  to  be  abused  and  lost,  in  the  circulation  for 
which  they  are  intended.  But  with  proper  regulations  for  their 
care,  strictly  enforced,  there  need  be  no  loss  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  such  a  library.  Let  the  books  be  carefully  se- 
lected. History,  biography,  travels,  and  a  certain  class  of  moral, 
high-toned  stories  for  the  young,  should  constitute  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  books  in  such  a  library.  Some  books  of  a  difTorent 
character,  suited  to  the  reading  of  older  persons  in  the  district, 
may  be  very  well  included.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
books  having  an  especial  attraction  for  the  young,  should  com- 
pose the  larger  part  of  the  district  library. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  other  topics  to  which  I  have  called  atten- 
tion in  my  former  reports,  and  in  my  talks  with  the  people  of  the 
State,  I  have  neglected  to  give  to  this  subject  tlie  prominence 
which  it  justly  claims. 

Books  for  the  teacher's  particular  use,  and  general  works  on  ed- 
ucation, suited  to  the  reading  of  parents,  might  be  very  well 
included  in  the  catalogue.  A  list  of  such  boo*ks  was  given  in  my 
last  report:  and  I  have  been  happy  to  learn  that  it  has  furnished 
a  guide  to  many  teachers  in  replenishing  their  stock  of  professional 
reading.  • 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  may  be  found  a  catalogue  of 
books  suitable  for  district  libraries,  with  the  names  of  publishers 
whom  agents  may  address  for  terms  of  supply.  I  shall  rejoice  to 
record  a  new  impulse  in  this  department  of  the  great  educational 
work.  A  small  beginning  in  any  district  may  lead  to  great  and 
substantial  results.  In  addition  to  the  few  dollars  of  school  money 
which  the  district  is  authorized  to  appropriate,  donations  would 
often  be  made  by  frtends,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  scholars  them- 
selves would  find  means  of  contributing  something  for  this  purpose. 

I  may  here  add,  without  impropriety,  that  the  educational  jour- 
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nal  of  our  State,  edited  in  part  by  leading  teachers,  and  conducted 
by  the  Superintendent,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
and  school  officer.  Besides  the  methods  of  teaching  and  school 
government,  and  other  information  useful  to  teachers,  it  contains 
each  year  the  school  laws  of  the  previous  session,  and  sundry  ex- 
planations of  other  laws,  touching  the  duties  of  school  officers  and 
teachers,  which  can  in  no  other  convenient  way  reach  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  made.  Districts  are  already  warranted  by 
the  existing  law  on  the  subject  of  ''Library  and  Apparatus,"  to  au- 
thorize their  agents  to  subscribe  for  such  a  work,  and  pay 
for  it  from  the  school  money ;  but  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a 
special  act  directing  this  journal  to  be  sent  to  every  school  agent 
and  committee  in  the  State. 


INSTITUTES    AND    ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  experience  of  our  own  teachers  and  of  educators  in  other 
States  has  demonstrated  the  great  utility  of  educational  conven- 
tions, whether  of  the  more  formal  kind,  sustained  by  State  appro- 
priations and  conducted  by  paid  lecturers, — or  those  voluntary 
associations  of  teachers  in  County  or  State,  in  which  they  are 
themselves  the  principal  managers  and  instructors. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  held 
two  sessions,  one  at  Augtista  in  January,  the  other  at  Bath  in  No- 
vember, Both  these  meetings  were  profitable  to  the  teachers  and 
others  in  attendance,  and  exercised  a  measure  of  infiuence,  it  is 
believed,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  education.  Valuable  truths 
were  elicited  by  the  papers  read  and  discussions  called  forth,  and 
new  impulses  given  to  the  great  work  in  which  teachers  of  tho 
State  are  engaged.  But  these  associations' reach  only  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  number  of  our  public  school  teachers. 

One  association,  at  least,  should  be  organized  in  every  county. 
I  am  h.ippy  to  state,  that  the  teachers  of  Somerset  County  have  ex- 
celled all  others  in  this  respect.  They  have  sustained  a  county 
association  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  for  the  last  four  years  ;  gene- 
rally holding  at  least  two  sessions  annually,  with  the  happiest 
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resultB.  But  in  most  counties  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  sustain 
these  meetings,  and  pay  all  the  expenses  from  pockets  never  sup- 
posed to  be  over-burdened.  I  do  not  hesitate  therefore  to  recom- 
mend that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  from  the  State  Treasury, 
to  aid  in  conducting  a  series  of  association-institutes,  which  may 
combine  the  features  and  the  advantages  of  the  two  organizations. 
I  estimate  that  fifty  dollars  for  each  county,  with  the  voluntary  aid 
which  could  be  obtained  from  teachers  and  other  gentlemen  in 
the  vicinity,  would  secure  the  means  of  conducting  the  exercises 
of  such  an  association  during  one  week,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  teachers  and  schools  in  the  several  counties. 


QUESTIONS   AND    REPLIES. 


During  the  last  year,  as  herett)fore,  many  letters  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Superintendent,  asking  for  interpretations  of  school 
laws,  advice  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  information  upon  school 
matters  generally.  Many  of  these  points  are  involved  in  cases 
already  presented  in  former  reports.  A  few  of  them  may  be  properly 
embodied  in  this  Report.  The  following  correspondence  will 
introduce  a  topic  which  requires  further  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature  : 

"  Damariscotta,  December  1,  1863. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools; 

Dear  Sir: — We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  made  by  the  Legislature 
winter  before  last,  which  reads  as  follows :  *  *  *  '  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  superintending  school  committees  to  select  a 
uniform  system  of  text-books,  to  be  used  in  the  town,  due  notice 
of  wliich  selection  shall  be  given,  and  any  text-books  herafter  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  any  town,  shall  not  be  changed  for 
five  years  from  the  date  of  its  introduction,  unless  by  vote  of  the 
town/ 

Now,  1  I  what  way,  and  to  whom  shall  said  'due  notice'  be 
given  ? 

Dock  t;i';  '  notice  '  authorize  a  book  to  be  used  for  five  years  ;  or 
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does  tlie  fact  that  any  text-book  is  admitted  into  the  schools, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  committee,  bind  it  for  that  length  of 
time  ? 

Does  the  same  principle  apply  to  the  '  selection  *  made  by  the 
committee,  that  applies  to  books  *  hereafter  introduced  ?  ' 

What  should  be  done  in  cases  where  a  text-book  has  already 
been  in  use  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  committee  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  make  a  change  now,  and  do  not  wish  to  compel  the 
town  to  use  it  for  the  next  five  years  ? 

The  law  in  question  appears  to  us  a  little  obscure.  Will  you 
please  to  ii^orm  us  upon  these  points,  and  oblige 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  n.  Evans,  Arthur  CnAPMAN,     • 

Scfiool  CommiUee  of  Damariacotta.^^ 

Reply. 

''GoRHAM,  December  2,  1863. 

Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  yesterday,  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  section  of  the  statute,  to  Which  you  refer,  was  introduced 
as  an  iimendment  on  the  passage  of  a  bill,  and  without  previous 
recommendation  by  the  Committee  on  Education.  Ilenca  the 
obscurity,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  avoided,  had  the 
clause  been  more  carefully  considered. 

In  answering  your  first  question,  allow  me  to  say,  that  by  *  due 
notice,'  is  doubtless  intended  such  notice  as  will,  in  all  probability, 
reach  in  season  the  parties  concerned,  viz.  :  parents,  the  school- 
children, and  the  teacher.  In  some  towns,  a  notice  posted  upon 
the  school-house  door,  four  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the 
school,  might  be  regarded  as  '  due  notice.'  In  a  town  like  yours, 
a  printed  list  of  the  books  authorized  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
families  in  town,  or  published  conspicuously  in  the  local  papers. 

2.  In  answering  your  second  question,  I  will  say,  that  *  the 
sanction  of  the  committee '  for  the  introduction  of  any  book  or 
books,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  '  due  notice,'  to  make  the 
transaction  legal  and  complete. 

3.  The  author  of  the  amendment  in  question,  may  have  in'cnded 
that  the  whole  list  of  books  selected  by  the  committee,  and  duly  ad- 
vertised, should  remain  unchanged  during  the  period  of  live  yt'  h  s,  or 
until  the  town  should  authorize  a  change.  But  such  is  n«.t  the 
language  of  the  article.     Governed  by  the  natural  interpretation  of 
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the  expression  '  any  tcxt-bc^ok  hereafter  introduced/  we  should 
decide  that  books,  previously  in  use,  are  not  necessarily  included 
in  that  provision  of  the  law. 

4.  Thus  tlie  answer  to  your  fourth  question  becomes  easy.  Use 
the  old  book  as  long  as  you  please,  and  then  supply  its  place  with 
another. 

Advice. — Do  not  be  in  haste  to  make  any  change  in  your  school- 
books,  in  tlie  fear  that  those  now  in  use  will  be  fastened  upon  you 
by  your  neglect  to  make  the  change  now.  And  when  you  do  make 
a  change,  be  careful  and  make  a  wise  selection  ;  so  that,  if  this 
Law  is  nut  soon  changed  for  a  higher  and  better  one,  tlie  five  years 
may  not  be  too  long  a  time  for  the  profitable  use  of  the  new 
bool^in  your  schools. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Edw.  p.  Weston. 

To  ^Messrs.  W.  II.  Evans  and  Arthlr  Chapman.'* 

I  am  aware  that  one  point  in  the  foregoing  interpretation  may 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties  ;  e'Specially  to  publishers  of 
books  which  have  been  a  long  time  in  use,  and  who  regard  them 
as  secured  by  this  law  for  a  term  of  five  years  more. 

I  recommond  that  the  plan  detailed  in  my  Report  for  1861,  be 
substituted  insti^ad  of  that  which  was  adopted  ;  and  this  failing, 
that  such  amendment  be  made  to  the  act  referred  to,  as  shall  ren- 
der  the  duties  of  the  committees  under  it,  less  liable  to  misinter- 
pretation. 

Lktteu  from  an  Afflicted  Teacher. 

"M-, ,  June  23,  1863. 

Mr.  VVkston  : — As  a  teacher  of  the  common  schools  in  Maine,  I 
beg  for  information  on  the  following  subjects: 

Does  the  ieacher  have  charge  of  the  children  from  the  time  they 
start  in  the  morning  till  they  reach  home  at  night? 

It*  they  (piarrol  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  and  persuasion 
fails,  who  shall  correct  them,  teacher  or  parents? 

Suppose  they — the  little  ones, — by  permission  of  parents,  get 
dismissed  half  an  hour  before  the  close  of  the  school,  who  then  shall 
have  autln)rity  over  them  on  their  way  home  ?  Will  th'e  case 
be  any  diflerent  from  what  it  would  be,  if  they  staid  till  4  o'clock  ? 

P'or  myself  and  several  other  afflicted  ones,  I  ask.  We  want  to 
know  our  duty,  and  then  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Very  respectfully." 
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Answer. 

''These  questions  involve  one  of  the  most  important  and  diflBcult 
points  in  school  nianagemont.  The  law  of  the  State,  that  is  the 
Statute  Law,  throws  no  light  on  the  subject.  Indeed  the  Statute 
does  not  so  much  as  define  the  length  of  the  school  day  ;  so  .that 
by  that  law  the  teacher  does  not  know  when  '  his  day  is  done.' 
Many  such  mutters  are  decided  by  general  usage,  or  special 
agreement,  or  the  order  of  the  agent  or  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  premises.  The  principles  of  the  '  Common  Law,' — 
and  the  decisions  of  the  cimrts  upon  special  cases  tried  before  them, 
constitute  c^ur  guide  in  such  matters. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  principles  of  the  common 
law,  is,  that  the  teacher  stands  in  hco  parentis,  and  for  the^time 
being  is  invested  with  the  parent's  authority.  Thus  while  the  child 
is  in  school,  he  is  lawfully  under  the  teacher's  control,  and  is  not 
subject  to  any  petty  interference  of  parents.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
however,  the  courts,  interpreting  the  common  law,  are  governed 
bj'  what  seems  reasonable  in  the  circumstances.  A  parent,  for  good 
reason,  would  doubtless  be  justified  in  requiring  the  child  to  leave 
the  school-rooYn  even  against  the  orders  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
courts  are  competent  to  decide  between  them.  This  point,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  teacher's  authority  in  the  achool-room,  not 
being  raised  by  our  'afflicted'  friend,  we  pass  to  the  point  of 
greater  difficulty  ;  viz.,  Duen  the  teacher^ s  authority  extend  beyond 
the  school-room,  and  if  so,  how  far?  Here,  too,  the  principle  o^  rea- 
sonableness is  to  be  consulted.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the' teacher 
should  interest  himself  for  the  welfan?  of  his  pupils  when  they  are 
outside  the  school-room?  When  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  school-room,  coming  or  going,  or  playing  around  the  door  at 
recess,  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school-room,  at  any 
other  time  or  place,  does  not  the  parent  expect  and  desire  that  the 
teacher  should  have  a  watchful  care  over  the  child  ?  Is  it  not  a 
reasonable  expectation  '(  And  if  it  is  reasonable  that  the  teacher 
should  exercise  such  a  supervision  of  the  children,  in  behalf  of  the 
parents,  is  there  not  a  re.isonableness,  nay,  even  a  necessity  that 
the  teacher  be  invested  with  authonty  to  the  same  extent  ?  And 
if  authority  is  given  to  him  to  take  care  of  the  children,  so  far  as 
he  can,  even  when  beyond  the  school  premises,  then  he  must  have 
authority  to  restrain  and  puftish,  if  need  be.  In  a  word,  wliile  a 
teacher,  guided  by  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  a  regar.l  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parents,  seeks  to  exercise  the  widest  and  kindest 
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control  over  his  pupils,  he  must  bo  iiivested  with  a  corresponding 
power  to  enforce  that  control. 

But  our  questioner  asks  whether  the  teacher  has  rightful  charge 
of  the  children  *  from  the  lime  they  start,  until  they  reach  home,' 
Let  us  apply  the  principle  of  reasonableness  again.  The  parent 
is  not  less  interested  in  the  care  of  the  child  than  is  the  teacher, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  know  more  of  the  child's  conduct  when 
near  Jwme,  than  the  teacher  can  know.  When,  therefore  the  child 
comes  within  the  presence,  or  near  to  the  premises  of  the  parent, 
he  naturally  passes /rcwi  the  control  of  the  teacher  to  that  of  the 
parent. 

But  again,  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  the  way,  in  which  the 
child  is  under  the  immediate  eye  of  neither  parent  nor  teacher. 
What  then  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  joint  interest  and  a  joint  . 
control,  a  control  not  confined  to  one  party  or  the  other?  This 
seems  to  be  the  reasonable  understanding.  As  must  be  the  case 
with  the  father  and  mother  in  the  management  of  their  children  in 
the  family,  so  as  between  teacher  and  parent,  there  may  be  a  joint 
jurisdiction. 

Either  party  or  both  may,  with  propriety,  watch  over,  restrain 
or  punish  the  pupil,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand.  It  is 
not  always  clear  in  which  party  the  major  authority  resides.  But 
if  one  party  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  for  investigation  or  disci- 
pline, the  other  party  may  wisely  cooperate,  or  may,  perhaps  more 
wisely,  leave  the  management  of  the  case  in  the  first  hands.  To 
inter/ere,  except  for  the  clearest  good  reasons,  is  a  very  unwise 
and  impolitic  course.  Thus  the  second  question  is  answered. 
Either  the  teacher  or  the  parent  may  administer  the  necessary 
correction  ;  and  both  may  do  it  if  they  judge  it  necessary. 

In  answering  the  lost  question,  we  may  say  in  general  terms, 
that  tlie  case  is  the  same,  whether  the  pupil  remains  until  thb 
close  of  the  school,  or  is  disraised  by  permission  of  the  parents. 
But  Hince  it  is  ordinarily  expected,  or  implied,  that  a  dismissed 
pupil  will  go  directly  to  the  house  of  his  parents,  or  to  some  other 
place  to  which  he  is  sent  by  them,  any  delay  or  misconduct  by  the 
way,  is  more  blameworthy  for  that  reason,  and  should  be  more 
carefully  investigated  by  the  teacher.  Thus  the  responsibility  and 
authority  of  the  teacher,  seems  a  shside  fuller  than  it  might  other- 
wise be.  • 

But  our  friend,  the  good  lady  who  has  propounded  these  ques- 
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lions,  may  still  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  divide  her  authority 
with  that  of  parents  in  her  district,  —  or  how  to  hold  it  in  concur- 
rence with  them.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  concurrence  is  not  apparent 
among  the  people  for  whose  children  she  labors  with  so  much  pains. 
The  disposition  to  oppose  and  find  fault  with  the  teacher  is  too 
often  manifested.  We  advise  teachers  to  leave  to  parental  man- 
agement all  cases  of  misdemeanor  not  so  affecting  the  character  of 
the  school,  its  discipline,  or  its  progress  in  study,  that  the  teacher 
is  compelled,  by  every  principle  of  propriety,  to  take  cognizance 
of  it.  Profanity,  personal  injury  done  to  a  school-mate,  tardiness, 
or  any  other  misbehavior  outside  the  school-room,  which  has  a 
direct  influence  within  the  school-room  or  upon  the  pupils,  should 
be  investigated  and  adjusted  by  the  teacher.  If  a  pupil,  on  his 
way  home,  should  enter  an  orchard  and  steal  from  its  owner,  or 
should  commit  any  other  criminal  offense,  it  would  bo  better  to 
leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  parental  or  municipal  authority.  At 
the  same  time  the  teacher  would  have  a  moral  duty  to  discharge. 

Other  cases  will  require  the  exercise  of  a  cool  and  careful  judg- 
ment or  good  common  sense,  which  is  often  a  better  guide  than 
any  common  law.  The  positions  taken  in  the  above  reply,  we 
believe  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts." 

The  subject  of  the  following  correspondence  is  one  of  delicacy  as 
well  as  of  difficulty,  but  none  the  less  important  on  that  account. 
The  letter  was  received  in  early  summer.  It  is  thought  best  to 
present  it  without  the  writer^s  name: 

"  Dear  Sir:  —  I  write  you  about  a  matter  which  may  appear  to 
you  a  small  one  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  us. 

In  determining  whom  to  admit  and  whom  to  reject  as  instructors 
in  our  schools,  political  preferences  have  been  laid  aside.  But 
when  a  teacher  enters  the  school-room,  wearing  a  **  copperhead  " 
as  a  badge  ;  and  when  that  teacher  shrouds  that  breast-pin  in 
black,  on  learning  of  the  death  of  the  traitor  Jackson  ;  the  question 
arises  whether  such  a  course  of  conduct  ought  to  be  tolerated. 

Our  friends  arc  sacrificing  their  lives  to  save  their  country  ;  and 
here  is  a  she-cesh  teacher  in  full  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  Can 
such  a  teacher  comply  with  that  sectitm  of  the  statute  which 
requires  all  instructors  of  youth  "  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those 
committed  to  their  care,  the  principles  of  humanity,  justice,  love  of 
country,''  &c.,  while  she  is  mourning  the  death  of  traitors.     Ought 
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such  bare-faced  impudence  and  treachery  to  be  allowed  for  a  mo- 
ment?   Please  answer,  and  oblige,  &c.'' 

Reply. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  —  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  quite  indignant, 
as  your  letter  indicates  on  the  face  of  it,  that  a  *  school  mistress' 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  her  liigh  vocation,  should  con- 
descend to  exhibit  such  a  spirit  before  her  pupils,  many  of  whom, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  belong  to  patriotic  families. 

Yuu  do  well,  of  course,  to  avoid  any  parUzan  preferences  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.     Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  are  inte- 
rested in  the  success  of  our  schools  ;  and  ought  to  be  anxious  alike 
for  the   progress   of  our   children  in    study.     And  while  all  are 
assessed  alike  f^r  the  support  of  the  schools,  there  is  every  reason 
why  the  party  at  any  time  dominant  in  town  or  state,  should  share 
all  municipal  responsibilities  and  priviliges,  fairly  and  equally  with 
their  neighbors  of  the  opposite  political  persuasion.     Party  politics 
should  be  whoUy  ignored  in  school  afiairs.     I  regret  that  the  choice 
of  school  officers  should  be  governed  at  all  by  such  considerations. 
You   will  exercise  great  care,  tlrerefore,  lest  any  action  which 
you  may  take  may  seem  to  be  dictated  I  y  partizan  feelings.     But 
the  case  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter,  is  not  one  of  a  merely 
partizan  character.     Such  deportment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
an  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  and  is  worthy  of 
attention  on  your  part. 

* 

The  wearing  of  a  copper  badge,  to  be  sure,  the  head  of '  Liberty' 
from  an  old  cent,  need  not  be  oftensive  in  itself  I  should  let  such 
a  taste  work  itself  out  uninterrupted.  But  if  the  teacher  in  ques- 
tion expresses  her  synjpathy  for  the  person  and  course  of  a  dead 
rebel ;  and  takes  pains  to  show  that  she  prefers  the  success  of  our 
enemy  rather  than  th;it  of  our  country  ;  I  must  answer  your  (ques- 
tion in  the  negative  ; — she  can  not  discharge  the  duty  required  of 
her  by  the  statute  to  which  you  refer: — and  your  duty  in  the 
premises  appears  plain.  After  freely  conversing  with  her,  and 
giving  her  a  full  opportunity  to  explain  the  conduct  charged 
against  her,  if  it  shall  prove  true  that  she  has  thus  outraged  the 
loyal  sentiments  of  the  citizens  for  whose  benefit  she  was  employed 
let  her  services  be  disco. itinued  as  unprofitable.  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  soudiern  teachers  in  northern 
schools.     If  in  the  largeness  of  our  liberality  we  allow  all  porsons 
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to  cliorisli  such  sentiments  as  they  will,  and  yield  to  them  the 
largest  liberty  of  speech  ;  let  it  be  understood  that  we  cannot  suf- 
fer our  children  to  be  poisoned  with  disloyal  sentiments  at  our  own 
expense.  The  loyal  community  have  some  rights  which  we  are 
bound  to  respect,  as  well  as  those  who  adorn  themselres  with 
copper  breast-pins  and  mourn  when  traitors  fall  victims  to  their 
own  folly.  Let  your  course  be  governed  by  the  matured  convic- 
tions of  your  own  judgment,  under  the  guidance  of  that  ''justice 
and  patriotism,''  which  you  are  under  solemn  obligation  to  have 
tauglit  in  the  schools  within  your  jurisdiction,  and  no  one  can 
rightfully  complain.'' 

Another   Case. 

The  clerk  of  a  school  district  in  Hancock  County,  asked  whether 
an  agent  who  has  removed  his  legal  residence  from  a  district,  has 
a  right  to  perform  the  duties  of  agent  any  longer  therein  ;  and 
whether  a  new  agent,  if  chosen,  is  bound  to  recognize  the  engage- 
ment made  by  the  former  agent,  before  leaving  the  district,  with  a 
teacher  for  the  winter  school,  and  whether  'said  teacher  could 
sustain  a  claim  against  the  district  for  damages,  if  not  allowed  to 
keep  the  school.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  answer 
given  : 

The  agent's  authority  to  act,  as  such,  closes  when  he  is  no 
longer  a  citizen  of  the  district ;  but  his  engagement  with  the 
teacher,  being  virtually  the  engagement  of  the  distrivf,  through 
him,  as  fheir  agent,  \^  valid  and  binding;  and  any  failure  of  the  dis- 
trict to  fultill  their  part  of  the  contract,  would  give  to  the  teacher 
a  claim  for  damages. 

Many  other  points  of  more  or  less  diCSculty  are  raised  every 
month  ;  and  I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Legislature  the  need  of  two 
things ;  first,  the  revision  of  the  School  Statutes,  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  some  points  and  making  others  plain  ;  and  secondly,  the 
preparation  of  a  digest  of  decisions  of  the  courts,  upon  questions 
concerning  school  affairs ;  the  whole,  when  completed,  to  be  put 
in  a  proper  form  for  circulation  among  the  people  of  the  State. 
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V0U:K  of  TliK  TOWNS. 


PART  8EC0NI>. 

The  space  originally  reserved  for  extracts  from  the  town  reports, 
when  the  printing  of  the  several  parts  of  this  report  was  com- 
menced, proving  quite  too  small,  we  here  resume  what  was  sus- 
pended on  the  ninety-sixth  page.  We  are  C(>nipelled  to  extract 
briefly,  and  to  condense  rigorously.  Our  friends,  the  town  officers, 
will  please  see  the  necessity  of  compressing  their  better  thoughts 
into  briefer  paragraphs. 

Bath. 
Samuel  F.  Dike,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  Chairman  claims  for  his  report  of  this  year  the  merit  of 
brevity.  Most  of' his  comments  are  of  local  appli(;ation.  The 
schools  of  Bath  are  among  the  very  best  in  the  State,  in  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  grading,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

Mr.  Dike  concludes  his  report  with  the  following  statement : 

It  ftffonlsi  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  to  our  f«:ll<)w  citizens,  that  the  condition 
of  our  public  schools  is  quite  as  guoJ  h8  at  any  former  period.  The  schools  have 
nearly  all  become  thorouglily  graded,  and  the  pupils  can  much  more  readily  find 
their  true  positions  and  rfink.  The  older  pupils  are  thus  made,  to  some  extent, 
judges  of  their  own  ability  to  enter  and  continue  in  a  certain  class.  It  is  true  that 
parents  arc  sumetimes  dissatisfied  with  the  classification  or  rank  of  their  children. 
If  the  children  fail  to  maintain  a  high  rank  from  lack  of  application,  the  reme<ly  is 
in  their  own  hands.  If  ti)cj  fail  for  want  of  knowledge  and  ability,  it  is  unreason- 
able on  the  part  of  parents  to  attempt  to  put  their  children  into  classes  higher  than 
their  qualifications  and  abilities  will  warrant.  It  is  not  profitable  to  the  children;  it 
is  injurious  to  their  health,  and  it  often  operates  to  p:reat  discouragement,  and  pre- 
vents them  ever  attaining  that  rank  in  their  cbisrses  which  they  otherwise  would 
attain. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  cliildrcn  can  stand  equally  high  in  their  classes.  They  have 
dilTerent  capacities  given  to  tliem^.  But  all  who  are  diligent  and  faithful  can  stand 
well;  ami  such  dt-serve  ami  will  receive  the  rewanl  which  will  sooner  or  later  follow 
all  well  doing.  If  parents  were  more  aijibitious  of  goodness,  faithfulness,  diligence 
and  other  ^*^mi^•lr  qualities  in  their  children,  than  of  the  highest  rank  or  position,  it 
would  be  far  more  conducive  to  tlicir  own  happhuss  and  to  the  future  welfare  of 
their  children. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  Bath  report,  not  noticed  elsewhere, 
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is  the  incorporation  of  several  sub-reports  of  teachers  with  that  o 
the  Supervisor.     Mr.  Dunton,  Principal  of  the  High  School  says: 

The  scholars  of  the  High  School,  have  generally  labored  successfully  the  past  year. 
Their  deportmcDt  has,  also,  with  a  few  exceptions  been  satisfactory.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment his  not  been  resorted  to,  I  believe,  in  a  single  instance,  during  the  year. 
This  has  been  owing  to  no  relaxation  in  discipline,  and  to  no  scruples,  on  ray  part, 
in  regard  to  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion 
there  hua  been  no  necessity  for  it. 

When  we  remember  th^vt  the  course  of  studies  in  this  school,  covers  a  space  of  four 
years,* and  that  no  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  failed  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  :i  single  stu  ly  of  any  one  term,  we  must  admit  that  these  graduates 
have  done  nobly.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  deeply  regrettetl  that  the  class  is  not  larger. 
It  is  a  benefit  to  rem  lin  in  the  school  and  receive  its  instruction  and  discipline  for  one 
or  two  ye<irs;  but  it  is  a  much  greater  benefit  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  entire 
course.  What  is  the  paltry  sum  that  a  boy  can  earn  in  two  years,  compaicd  with 
the  mental  discipline  and  power  ilcrived  from  the  completion  of  such  a  course  of 
study,  as  thit  prescribed  for  this  High  Siihool  ?  What  legacy  can  a  parent  bequeath 
to  his  children  to  be  compared  in  value  to  education?  And  when  will  parents 
learn  to  value  knowledge  above  money  ?  • 

Messrs.  Graves  and  Ilfini  also  present  gratifying  statements  of 
the  condition  of  their  grammar  schools  ;  the  per  ccntage  of  atten- 
dance in  Mr.  Ham's  school,  for  the  year,  reaching  Ot.?,  and  that 
in*  Mr.  Graves's  06.5. 

These  admirable  results  come  from  the  vigorous  and  persistent 
efl'orts  of  earnest  and  faithful  teachers,  and  a  Supervisor  who 
understands  h\s  work. 

Shaplkkui. 
Alfred  Hull,  E.  W.  Bodwell,  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  this  town  report  each  district  with  care,  giving 

as  the  result  of  their  examinations,  an  encouragingstatement  of  their 

condition,  and  conclude  with  the  foHowirig  appeal  for  cooperation. 

While  your  Committee  are  fully  sensible  of  the  nsponsibilities  de^olving  upon  them, 
thoy  feel  that  they  have  a  righ't  to  call  for  the  cooperation  of  school  agents  and  par- 
ents, in  this  grcit  work.  And  as  we  have  very  good  teachers  in  this  town,  who  have 
taken  great  pains  to  qu\lify  thcrn.'-olvcs  for  teaching,  and  ah  the  scliools  arc  more 
successful  under  their  charge  tiiin  under  the  charge  of  those  from  abroad,  we  would 
therefore  recommend  that  ihey  be  employed  to  teacli  our  schools  if  their  Hervioes  can 
be  obtained  for  a  fair  compcus.\tion.  And  we  would,  as  in  fornier  reports,  call  the 
attention  of  parents  to  the  import  ince  of  visitinjr  the  schools.  An  occasional  visit 
from  €»nch  parent,  would  very  much  eiicournge  tiic  teacher,  and  enliven  the  interest 
of  tlic  scholars.  l'arcnt<,  let  us  not  be  indilTorent  to  the  voice  of  duty.  The  public 
school  demands  a  laige  sane  of  our  solicitude,  fur  it  brings  the  means  of  int^llcc- 
tu  d  culture  to  all.  The  rich  and  the  poor  lany  partake  of  its  benefits.  Let  us  then 
see  that  our  children  are  properly  trained  and  educated,  that  tiny  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  the  schools,  and  the  advantages  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  culture;  that 
they  may  be  qualified  to  fulfill  the  arduous  duties  of  life. 
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Hartland. 
W.  CoRTHELL,  Supervisor. 
This  report  discusses  many  important  points,  not  the  least  of 
which  is,  superficiality  or  want  of  thoroughness  : 

yiy  first  visits  to  the  schools,  resulted  in  a  very  unpleasant  disco verj, — a  discov- 
ery that  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  your  schools  was  seriously,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  radically  defective.  Superficiality  was  everywhere  a  marked  feature.  It 
was  to  be  found  in  every  branch  of  instruction.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  tlus  evil 
was  of  long  standing.  In  the  first  place,  there  had  been  a  wrong  beginning.  The 
foundation  had  never  been  properly  laid,  and  hence  the  superstructure  had  nothing 
substantial  to  rest  on. 

In  reading,  the  scholars  had  been  constantly  pushed  along  from  book  to  book , 
always  in  :ulvance  of  tlicir  attainments,  and  hence  continually  subject  to  that  dis- 
couragement which  is  ever  the  result  of  reading  lessons  too  hard  for  the  pupils. 
Added  to  this,  was  the  general  practice  of  teachers  pronouncing  every  word  at  which 
the  scholar  hesitated, — and  this,  in  some  cases,  was  nearly  half  the  words  in  the 
lesson, — the  pupil  pronouncing  it  after  the  teacher  and  then  leaving  it.  I  regard 
this  as  no  better  than  pas'sing  over  such  words  entirely; — permitting  the  scholar  to 
pronounce  such  words  as  he  can  master  himself,  and  to  omit  the  rest.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  child  must  learn  these  words,  one  by  one,  and  this  he  cannot  do  unless  he 
Is  made  to  spell  them  out  by  their  letters,  and  divide  them  into  syllables. 

In  connection  with  this,  is  the  evil  of  putting  them  forward  from  book  to  book, 
faster  than  their  attainments  will  warrant  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  pupils 
were  reading  in  tlic  Fourth  Reader,  and  in  some  instances  the  Fifth,  who  should 
have  been  in  the  lliird.  Your  Supervisor  has  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  these  pupils  have  not  been  regularly  advanced  to  the  classes  in 
which  they  are  found;  but,  as  a  teacher  observed,  have  been  "  smuggled  in.'*.  They 
have  placed  themselves  there  in  many  instances;  but  once  there,  they,  and  too  often 
their  parents,  also,  object  to  their  being  put  back. 

The  same  evil  exists  in  other  branches.  The  recitations  betray  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  principles,  as  both  taking  it  for  granted  that  to  be  tolerated  in 
this  higher  class,  even  though  **  smuggled  in,'*  confers  all  the  requisite  honor. 

Teachers  have  been  in  fault  for  weakly  yielding  to  this  childish  ambition,  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases,  fostering  and  encouraging  it.  And;  doubtless,  too  many  of  your 
teachers  have  had  too  little  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  every 
branch  of  education. 

The  evil  above  described,  your  Supervisor  regards  as  one  of  no  small  magnitude. 
Nor  is  it  one  that  admits  of  an  easy  cure.  Your  children*s  habits  have  been  forme*l 
under  its  influence,  and  with  many  of  them  these  habits  are  so  fixed  as  to  become  a 
second  nature.  It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  break  up  their  indolent,  sluggish  hjibits 
of  study,  and  their  loose,  careless,  halting  manner  of  recitation.  Yet  it  must  be 
done.  And  to  effect  it,  there  is  .requirecV  the  earnest  cooperation  of  parents  and 
teachers,  with  your  future  superintending  school  committees. 

Your  Supervisor,  on  hia  first  visits  to  the  schools  last  summer,  directeii  special  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  The  importance  of  thoroughness  was  urged  both  upon 
teachers  and  scholars,  in  every  school  in  town.    At  each  subsequent  visit  it  was 
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urged  again.  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  in  the  winter  schools.  The  result 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  Teachers,  generally,  have  required  a  more  thor- 
ough preparation  for  reading,  spelling  and  recitations  from  their  scholars,  and  some 
have  insisted  on  perfect  lessons,  at  least,  in  some  branches. 

The  topic  presented  in  the  following  paragraph  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  our  cliildren  : 

Anot'ier  evil  which  exists  quite  extensively  in  your  schools,  is  a  lack  of  orderly 
deportment,  and  of  those  amenities  and  proprieties  which  are  ever  becoming  in  the 
young.  And  here,  too,  the  evil  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  a  wrong  beginning. 
This  wrong  beginning  is  in  the  family.  The  family  and  the  school  are  very  inti- 
mately connected.  The  former  is  the  nursery  of  the  latter.  If  plants  are  neglected 
in  the  nursery,  and  suffered  to  grow  without  form  or  comliness,  no  after  culture  or 
pruning  of  the  gardener,  can  wholly  correct  this  deformity.  The  fiimily  is  the  place 
where  principles  of  obedience,  respect,  order  and  decorum  are  to  be  engrafted  into 
the  very  texture  of  the  child's  mental  being.  If  this  work  is  not  accomplished  there, 
it  cannot  be  done  elsewhere;  and  the  result  will  be  rudeness,  insubordination,  inat- 
tention to  study,  and  general  deficiency.  •  , 

The  home  where  rudeness  of  demeanor,  harshness  of  language,  and  neglect  of  whole- 
some restraint,  are  the  distinguishing  traits  in  the  character  of  parents,  seldom 
furnishes  gentle,  courteous,  orderly  subjects  for  the  school-room.  "  Men  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles." 

Your  Supervisor  is  happy  to  state  that  something  has  been  effected  toward  the 
cure  of  this  evil.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  village  schools,  where  the  evil 
is  most  apparent.  At  the  commencement  of  the  summer  schools,  *a  large  portion  of 
the  boys,  and  some  of  the  girls,  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  profane  language.  Even 
little  boys  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  had  learned  to  swear.  Your  Supervisor 
brought  this  oubjeot  before  the  two  village  schools  on  his  first  visits  to  them.  Both 
of  their  tejichers  from  that  time  labored  earnestly  to  correct  this  evil;  and  one  of 
them  obtained  a  promise  from  the  boys  in  her  school,  that  they  would  swear  no  more 
during  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The  teachers  of  the  winter  schools  have  fol- 
lowed up  this  good  work  earnestly,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  This  low,  unmanly, 
and  foolishly  wicked  practice,  so  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  has  in  a  meas- 
ure, disappeared. 

New  Sharon. 
T.  II.  McLain,  1>.  L.  Swan,  J.  W.  Smith,  Committee. 

The  Committee  announce  their  governing  motive  : 

In  the  performance  of  our  duties,  we  have  been  guided  solely  by  what,  in  our 
judgment,  the  interests  of  the  schools  demanded,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
any  particular  individual  would  be  please;!  or  displeased  with  our  action. 

Although  it  would  be  pleas^mt  for  us  to  be  able  to  report  that  every  school  in  town 
has  been  attended  with  the  most  abundant  "success,  Yind  been  conducted  with  satisfi.'- 
tion  to  all  concerned,  yet  our  duty  requires  us  to  state  things  as  we  find  them. 

Economy  in  the  employment  of  teachers  may  be  misdirected  : 
While  our  citizens  are  obliged  to  submit  to  burdens  and  taxation  to  support  the 
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GoYemment,  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  them  that  they  are  not  disposed  to 
withhold  any  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  while  the  people  are  liberal  in  their  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  those  to  whom  they  commit  the 
care  of  their  schools,  and  the  expenditure  of  their  school  money,  should  make  a  wise 
and  judicious  disposal  of  it. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  summer  schools  were  not  quite  as  successful  as  could  have 
been  desired.  The  school  agents  were,  without  doubt,  honest  in  their  selections  of 
teachers,  wishing  to  secure  as  long  a  term  of  school  as  possible,  for  the  amount  of 
money  committed  to  their  care. 

This  principle  of  rigid  economy  led  many  agents  to  employ  inexperienced  teachers, 
because  they  could  be  hired  at  a  low  price;  and  though  nearly  all  of  them  possessed 
the  necessary  book  knowledge,  many  of  them  were  wanting  in  that  aptness  to  teach 
and  govern,  which  are  tlie  first  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher. 

Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  be  any  more  personal  in  these  remarks  than  a 
true  statement  of  the  case  demands,  it  is  but  justice  to  young  teachers  of  our  own 
town,  to  say  that  they  are  nearly  all  exceptions  to  that  class  of  teachers  just  alluded 
to.  Nearly  all  of  them  conducted  their  schools  with  entire  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  with  great  credit  to  themselves,  and  believing  as  we  do  that  the  teach- 
ers of  New  Sharon  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  town  around  us,  it  is  a  mis- 
taken policy  to  send  them  out  of  town  for  employment,  and  import  others,  much 
inferior,  to  take  their  places. 

Of  the  neglect  of  geography  the  Committee  complain — and  as- 
sign a  reason  : 

The  study  of  geography  is  still  sadly  neglected  in  our  schools.  In  most  of  the 
schools  not  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  consider  the  study  of  geography  s^ 
worthy  of  any  portion  of  their  lime  and  attention.  This  unfortunate  retrograde 
movement  in  this  interesting  and  useful  branch  of  common  school  education,  is 
clearly  traceable  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  outline  maps,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
text  books  in  geography. 

An  obstruction  whicb  ought  to  be  removed : 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  schools,  in 
some  districts  at  least,  is  the  spirit  of  faction  among  members  of  the  district;  one 
party  being  disposed  to  grumble  and  find  fault  with  any  measure  which  a  represen- 
tative of  the  other  party  (who  may  happen  to  be  elected  school  agent,)  may  think 
proper  to  adopt.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  the  teacher  always  feels  more  or  less 
embarassed,  and  his  uscfulue^js  thereby  becomes  greatly  impaired. 

Yarmouth. 
James  Bates,  Supervisor. 

The  Doctor  endorses  his  report  thus  ;  **Copy — which  I  can  find 
no  law  requiring V  As  the  same  suggestion  came  last  year  from 
the  same  source,  and  as  others  may  labor  under  a  similar  impres- 
sion, they  are  referred  to  the  *'  Acts  and  resolves  of  1861/'  to  **  an 
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iict  to  amend  chapter  11  of  the  revised  statutes/'  or  to  the  copy  of 
the  same  in  the  Superintendents'  Report  for  1861,  page  13  of  ap- 
pendix, where  the  following  words  will  be  found  : — '*  Sect.  3.  Sec- 
tion forty-nine  of  said  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words,  if  their  reports  are  printed.*^  Without  these  words  the 
clause  reads,  "  and  they  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools/* 

The  first  item  of  this  report  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  other 
school  visitors  : 

From  an  impression  that  a  visit  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  a  school  af- 
forded very  inadequate  means  of  judging  of  its  usefulness,  in  most  case^  two  addi- 
tional calls  of  an  hour  or  two  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  visits  formerly  made. 

A  bad  picture  of  irregularity  : 

The  attendance  in  this  district  Ls  more  irregular  than  in  any  one  in  town.  Such 
is  the  indiflfercnce  (»f  some  parents  in  this  respect,  that  a  full  class  on  any  day  is  a 
riro  thing.  It  is  a  great  evil,  and  hinders  not  only  the  progress  of  the  delinquents, 
>nit  of  others,  and  is  truly  disheartening  to  the  teacher. — Visited  every  term  four 
times,  and  always  found  good  order  and  reasonable  proof  of  energy  and  progress. 

Same  damaging  influence  in  another  school  : 

Mr.  W.  is  an  experienced  teacher,  maintains  good  order  and  imparts  instruction 
rciidily  and  rapidly ;  and  whenever  he  can  have  rejjular  attendance  is  sure  to  show 
good  progress  in  his  pupils.     Visited  three  times  with  much  satisfaction. 

Another  school  is  marked  by  its  excellence  in  animation  : 

Mrs.  M.  evinced  great  efficiency.  My  four  visits  were  without  previous  notice,  and 
I  always  found  the  school  ready  to  recite  their  lessons  in  a  full,  animated  voice, 
showing  great  interest  in  whatever  lesson  they  had  in  hand.  The  reading  of  the 
first  class  is  not  surpassed  by  a  class  of  any  age  in  town. 

A  high  school  and  high  teacher  commended  : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  such  a  man  and  such  a  school.  Both  stand  from  the 
shoulders  upward,  higher  than  any  other  school  in  town,  when  all  the  circumstances 
of  government  and  improvement  are  considered.     It  was  governed  by  love,  and  by 

a  happy,  ready  and  rapid  faculty  of  imparting  instruction;  every  eye  was  wide 

• 

iL^ake  aud  every  tongue  ready  to  answer  at  recitations. 

Some  fast  young  men  trotted  out : 

For  some  time  it  was  doubtful  if  the  school  could  be  controlled ;  nor  was  it  until 
some  of  the  master  spirits  left  rather  than  to  obey.  W.  is  a  critical  teacher  and  his 
method  of  instruction  excellent,  as  was  abundantly  evident  from  the  examination  of 
those  who  remained  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  instruction. 

The  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved — what  is  the  best  mode  of  governing  some 
very  ftist  young  men  belonging  to  this  district  ?  The  man  to  do  it  may  be  found, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be,  soon. 
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Baring. 
S.  M.  Smith,  £.  R.  Doten,  Committee. 

This  Committee  report  with  great  brevity  ;  closing  with  a  single 
"practical  observation :'' 

We  believe  the  last  year's  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  former  years,  plainly  e--- 
tablishes  this  fact : — that  scholars  and  parents  can  render  any  school  of  but  very 
little  value.  A  school  is  like  our  national  Government;  it  must  be  supported  by  the 
people,  or  it  will  fail. 

Chelsea. 
S.  W.  Barker,  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Barker  reports  the  condition  of  the  several  schools  in  his 
town  with  some  minuteness.     Of  one  he  says  : 

At  the  examination  I  fbund  better  and  more  perfect  lessons  than  in  any  other 
school  in  town.  The  teacher  had  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  that  thor- 
oughness Ls  requisite  for  a  good  school  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  school-room, 
and,  as  the  result  of  this,  I  found  good  order.  Not  a  whisper  was  heard,  nor  any 
mnnecessary  noise  made.  Quietness  reigned,  all  reaping  the  reward  of  their  own 
doing. 

A  summer  teacher  employed  in  a  winter  school : 

Winter.  The  district  appreciated  the  services  of  Miss  M.  by  employing  her  for 
the  winter  term.  At  the  commencement  an  indication  was  apparent  of  having  a 
profitable  and  interesting  school ;  the  teacher  having  the  sympathy  of  the  parents 
and  the  affection  of  the  scholars.  The  school  commenced  favorably  and  progressed 
well.  The  examination  passed  off  with  life  and  animation.  The  several  branches 
had  received  due  care  and  attention.     The  first  class  in  reiiding  had  improved  much. 

The  pupils  of  a  small  school  appreciate  their  privileges : 

This  is  a  very  small  school,  with  a  small  amount  of  money;  consequently,  we  can- 
not expect  as  much  improvement  as  in  the  larger  schools.  The  scholars  in  this 
school  seem  to  appreciate  the  privilege  of  attending  school,  and  have  made  more 
rapid  strides  than  in  some  larger  schools.  At  the  close,  I  found  an  orderly,  indus- 
trious and  profitable  scIk  oi, — one  that  met  my  expectations. 

Conclusion  : 

The  standard  of  the  schools,  the  past  year,  I  think,  has  advanced.  Many  think  it 
of  minor  importance;  think  that  the  education  of  their  children  is  of  little  or  no 
conseijuence.  I  find  parents  who,  instead  of  accounting  it  a  benefit,  and  something 
to  be  prized  to  have  an  oppori unity  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  school,  re- 
verse the  thing,  and  reckon  upon  it  as  a  privilege  to  the  school  and  those  concerned 
in  it,  that  they  send  them  there  at  all.  They  go  further;  and  having,  perhaps,  be- 
come offen<led  at  the  necessary  rebuke  or  chastisement  of  a  scholar,  often  endeavor 
to  thwart  the  teacher,  the  supervisors,  and  all  who  are  trying  to  uphold  and  sustain 
the  school,  by  withdrawing  their  scholars  from  it,  and  by  keeping  them  at  home. 
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Such  may  seem  to  them  revenge,  but  it  is  charged  with  torment  which  will  burst 
upon  their  own  heads  and  overwhelm  them  with  sorrow. 

As  long  as  the  school  is  t'lus  lightly  regarded,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  light  and 
trifling  institution  to  those  who  thus  hold  it.  It  cannot  rise,  for  the  curse  of  worth- 
lessness  is  upon  it;  it  cannot  advance,  for  the  motive  power  is  withdrawn;  it  cannot 
grow,  for  the  life-giving  iatluence  is  not  bestowed.  What,  then,  can  it  do,  so  far  as 
such  persons  are  concerned,  but  to  waddle  along,  never  rising  in  strength  and  ca- 
pacity above  childhood,  and  never  exceeding  the  dwarf  in  stature.  It  can  do  much 
and  we  can  do  much  for  it.  Already  we  have  schools  in  town  which  have  nearly 
surmounted  all  such  difficulties,  and  others  fast  attaining  to  such  a  position. 

New  Gloucester. 
J.  A.  Ross,    Supervisor. 

The  Supervisor  reviews  the  schools  under  his  care,  with  very 
wide  extremes  of  censure  and  commendation,  and  concludes  with 
the  following  suggestions  : 

First.  Our  school  laws  are  not  properly  complied  with.  In  some  instances  they 
are  becoming  a  dead  letter.  This  is  particularly  true  respecting  some  of  the  sec- 
tions referring  to  agents.  Several  of  the  schools  have  not  been  visited  the  second 
time,  owing  to  the  agents  having  failed  to  give  notice  when  they  were  to  close.  This 
makes  it  di/ficult  for  the  Supervisor  to  give  a  fair  report  and  is  unfair  to  the  teacher. 
On  this  point  the  law  is  very  explicit.  "  If  any  agent  neglects  to  give  written 
notice  to  the  Superintending  School  Committee,  when  any  school  in  his  district  is  to 
commence,  whether  it  is  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress,  and  how  long  it  is  ex- 
pected to  continue,  he  shall  forfeit  one  dollar  for  each  day  the  school  is  kept  before 
such  notice  is  given.'*  Now,  although  a  written  notice  will  not  probably  be  insisted 
on,  yet  some  notice  should  be  given  by  the  Agent,  of  the  time  the  school  is  to 
close. 

Secondly.  There  is  not  sufficient  carefulness  respecting  registers.  This  year  the 
teachers  have  been  very  prompt  in  returning  them.  Only  one  is  missing, — that  of 
the  winter  school  in  District  No.  12,  kept  by  Mr.  Freeman.  But  some  of  the  regis- 
ters are  not  properly  filled.  One  is  so  deficient  that  had  it  been  returned  to  me,  I 
should  have  refused  to  receive  it.  In  two,  the  length  of  the  school  is  reported 
twelve  days, — a  preposterous  return.  In  quite  a  number,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
questions  are  not  answered  at  all,  or  answered  incorrectly.  The  attention  of  teach- 
ers is  directed  to  the  following  clause  of  the  school  laws  : 

**  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  pay,  for  his  services,  until  the  register  of  his 
school,  properly  filled  up,  completed,  and  signed,  is  deposited  with  the  school  com- 
mittee, or  with  a  person  designated  by  them  to  receive  it." 

Thirdly.  I  reiterate  what  was  said  in  the  report  of  last  year,  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  writing.  This  branch  of  study  is  entirely  too  much  neglected  in  our 
common  schools.  It  should  be  made  more  prominent  in  the  examination  of  teachers, 
and  of  school,  and  then  it  will  assert  its  place  in  the  department  of  instruction. 

Fourthly.  The  uniformity  of  books  in  our  public  schools  is  a  point  of  essential 
importance.     In  this  particular  we  have  made  decided  improvement.     In  order  to 
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reach  perfection  it  is  only  necessary  for  parents  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  l)elongs  to 
the  Committee  alone  to  designate  what  books  shall  be  used  in  school,  and  not  to  the 
teacher.  There  was  one  attempt  made  this  winter  to  set  aside  a  book  designated  by 
the  proper  authority*  and  to  use  another  instead;  but  this  attempt  was  promptly 
and  decidedly  rebukeil. 

•  Presque  Isle. 

David  B.  Pike*  Daniel  Stickney,  Moses  Rose,  Jr.,  Committee, 

The  Committee  send  only  a  few  paragraphs  of  their  report,  as 
published  in  the  Aroostook  Herald,  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  say  that  we  regard  all  these  as  good  teachers.  Some 
are  better  than  others,  to  be  sure;  some  excelled  in  one  department  and  some  in 
another,  and  yet  without  exception  all  were  interested  in  the  pnsperity  and  welfare 
of  their  pupils,  and  manifested  a  very  praiseworthy  industry  and  skill  in  governing 
and  teachinq;.  We  have  been  called  but  once  to  take  notice  of  any  unpleasant  inci- 
dent in  the  schools,  and  that  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  we  are  happy  to  say,  heeded  the 
admonition  and  advice  given  him,  and  remained  a  good  and  obedient  scholar.'  We 
have  heard  no  complaint  against  any  teacher  worth  calling  a  complaint,  and  the 
unifuria  remark  among  parents  and  scholars,  so  far  as  we  know,  is, — **  We  have  had 
a  good  school." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  but  three  of  the  schools  have  been  taught  by  females. 
This  is  just  as  it  shouM  be.  The  time  has  gone  by,  we  hope  never  to  return,  when 
it  required  a  man  of  physical  strength  and  courage  to  govern  a  school;  when  the 
teacher  bvd  to  go  into  the  school-room  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  in  order  to 
comman<l  reverence  and  obedience  from  the  pupils. 

It  is  found  that  love  and  kindness,  pleasant  words  and  geqtle  means,  accomplish 
what  cannot  be  done  by  force.  We  believe  our  children  are  more  easily  led  by  smiles 
and  pursuasive  words  than  driven  by  frowns,  threats  and  severity.  And  who  so 
capable  of  managing  a  school  and  leading  pupils  in  the  right  way,  as  gentle,  smiling 
and  amiable  young  la^lics  ? 

At  a  time  when  our  young  men  are  wanted  upon  the  battle  field  in  defense  of  all 
that  is  near  and  dear  to  the  American  heart,  among  which,  and  not  the  least,  are 
these  very  nurseries  of  freemen,  the  ladies  should  do  all  the  teaching  of  the  young 
ideas  how  to  shoot,  whilst  our  young  men  are  shooting  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  unhesitatingly  recommend  to  agents  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
good  teachers,  every  one  of  the  ladies  who  during  the  past  year  have  taught  in  this 
town,  as  eminently  qualified  for  teachers. 

Cornville. 
L.  E.  JuDKiNs,  Dahikl  Evans,  James  Fousom,  Committee. 

The  Committee  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  trials  of  the  teacher, 
— a  point  not  suflSciently  considered  by  many  of  our  citizens  : 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  profession  which  has  so  many  unseen  trials  and  vexations  as 
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that  of  the  public  school  teacher.  It  is,  we  think,  justly  called  a  thankless  occupa- 
tion. We  are  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  forgetting  that  it  is  to 
the  school-house,  in  a  great  degree,  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  adTancement  in 
ciyilization  which  makes  us  at  the  same  time  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world. 

All,  we  think,  that  is  necessary  to  render  our  system  comparatively  perfect,  is  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  parents  and  guardians  with  the  teacher.  But  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that  the  trouble  in  our  schools  originates  outside  the 
school-room.  Parents  and  others  should  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  themselves  strike 
the  notes  of  discord,  which  so  often  reecho  to  the  great  damage  of  our  public 
schools. 

The  general  condition  reported  good  : 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  so  general  success  in  our  schools  the  past  winter. 
Good  order  and  attention  to  study  have  been  the  rule ; — ihQ  failures  are  exceptionsr^ 

The  failure,  on  the  part  of  agents,  to  notify  the  Committee  of  the  commencement 
and  end  of  schools,  has  been  a  source  of  some  embarrassment  to  your  Committee. 

Trescott. 
Stewabt  McFadden,  Wm.  H.  Leiohton,  Jambs  Keeqan,  Committee. 

The  report  from  this  town  has  never  before  been  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent's  office.  It  deals  plainly  with  the  town,  for 
sundry  deficiencies  and  neglects,  but  is  adapted  to  that  particular 
latitude,  rather  than  to  a  wider  circulation.  A  few  paragraphs  are 
presented  below : 

We  propose,  at  this  meeting,  to  do  something  for  the  better  government  of  our 
schools  in  the  future,  and  for  better  agents  in  our  respective  school  districts.  We 
cannot  say  much  in  regard  to  the  teachers.  If  the  children  had  a  good  supply  of 
books  and  the  cooperation  of  parents,  we  think  they  would  do  much  better.  But  we 
have  never  known  a  parent  to  visit  a  school  in  this  town,  even  at  an  examination. 
We  would  also  recommend  to  the  inhabitatits  of  this  town  to  supply  a  sufficient  number 
of  histories  to  each  district,  so  that  the  children  will  know  something  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  different  nations. 

Your  Committee  would  further  say,  that  this  town  can  never  safely  reckon  upon 
good  schools  until  all  matters  of  difference  with  respect  to  agents  and  parents  are 
adjusted  on  a  fair  basis,  and  that  adjustment  strictly  adhered  to, — and  parents  oo- 
opcrate  cheerfully  with. the  teachers  in  their  efforts. 

m 

Searsport. 
Emery  Sawteb,  Supervisor, 

Mr.  Sawyer  represents  the  summer  schools,  as  successful  in 
nearly  every  district  in  town,  and  in  his  notice  of  the  winter  schools 
makes  the  following  suggestions  : 

The  winter  schools  this  year  have  been  far  better  than  the  average  of  winter 
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aohools.  The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  the  various  branches  taught,  shows 
that  the  teachers  have,  some  of  them  at  least,  been  of  superior  merit,  and  fully  ade- 
quate to  their  work.  The  scholars  who  have  attended  school  regularly y  have,  as  a 
generail  thing,  manifested  a  creditable  desire  to  learn,  and  far  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  study  has  been  performed.  Still  there  have  been  many  imperfections,  and 
some  serious  drawbacks  to  that  prosperity  which  we  all  desire.  And  one  great 
drawback  which  I  will  mention  is,  the  irregularity  with  which  many  of  the  scholars 
enter  the  school-room.  Said  one  teacher  to  me  the  past  winter,  when  speaking  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  school,  **  I  have  to  wut,  five,  ten,  and  sometimes  fifteen  min- 
utes before  commencing  my  exercises,  and  then  begin  perhaps  with  twenty,  scholars, 
when  I  should  havo  fifty  or  more.''  The  same  has  been  a  general  complaint  of  many 
of  the  winter  teachers.  Scholars  should  always  commence  school  with  the  first  day 
of  the  term,  and  be  in  attendance  every  day  of  the  session,  at  the  appointed  hour  for 
commencing  the  exercises.'  It  is  of  but  little  ute  to  send  children  to  school  at  all, 
unless  they  attend  regularly  when  they  pretend  to  go.  Scholars  are  taught  in  classes, 
and  in  every  well  regulated  school,  each  class  has  its  regular  lesson,  and  a  regular 
time  each  day  tor  reciting  that  lesson.  The  lessons  are,  or  should  be,  consecutive 
and  progressive,  and  if  a  scholar  is  irregular  in  attendance  while  the  class  goes  on, 
much  instruction  is  lost,  and  that  scholar  cannot  go  on  understandingly,  because  he 
hae  not  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  lessons.  This  is  one  great  reason  why 
many  scholars  become  discouraged,  and  only  study  as  they  are  driven  to  it;  and,  if 
left  to  their  own  direction,  would  give  up  study  in  disgust  If  you  wish  your  schools 
to  be  profitable,  sec  to  it  that  your  children  are  in  the  school-room  all  the  time  the 
school  is  in  session.  The  teacher  has  no  power  to  compel  the  scholar  to  attend 
school.  This  power  lies  wholly  with  the  parent  or  guardian.  And  if  you  wish  your 
children  to  be  intcrcst<>d  in  study,  and  arrive  at  a  creditable  eminence  as  scholars, 
see  them  often  in  the  school-room  personally.  Let  them  know  that  the  parent  and 
teacher  are  both  enlisted  in  the  service.  Gladden  and  encourage  the  teacher  of- 
ten by  'your  presence  in  the  school-room,  and  at  the  same  time  invite  your  chil- 
dren to  study,  for  they  will  be  ashamed  to  see  you  come  and  they  show  no  progress. 
Above  all  let  no  word  of  disappointment  ever  escape  you  in  the  scholar's  hearing, 
however  much  you  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the'teacher  and  the  school.  I  have  known 
more  harm  done  by  a  half  hour's  growling  and  fault-finding  at  the  village  store, 
than  the  best  teacher  the  land  ever  produced,  could  remedy  by  three  months'  hard 
service  in  the  school-room.  While  such  practices  exist,  look  not  fbr  that  success 
which  should  be  attained  from  our  common  schools.  This  is  a  glaring  evil,  not  only 
in  this  but  in  other  localities,  and  until  it  is  rectified,  no  matter  how  well  your  schools 
may  be  grofled, — no  matter  how  good  teachers  you  employ,  you  will  not  attain  the 
object  desired. 

Windham. 
Edwin  S.  Eldeb,  Chairman  of  Committee, 

Mr.  Elder  presents  in  the  paragraph  which  follows,  a  point  of 
difficulty  which  teachers  have  often  experienced,  and  the  remedy 
of  which,  if  any  there  be,  must  be  found  at  home  : 

There  is  another  circumstance  from  which  many  of  our  schools  suflfer  more  or  less. 
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every  winter.  It  is  the  practice  of  having  social  assemblies  during  the  continuance 
of  the  school,  which  are  attended  by  all  the  larger  scholars  from  two  or  three  dis- 
tricts. The  mere  fact  of  scholars  being  out  one  or  two  nights  every  week,  until 
twelve  o'clock  or  later,  must  decrease  the  amount  .of  study,  and  thereby  retard  the 
progress  of  the  school.  But  when  we  consider  that  ei*ch  party  is  the  subject  of  con- 
versation and  apparently  uppermost  in  their  minds  for  many  days  before  and  after- 
ward, we  must  conclude  that  they  are  productive  of  great  injury,  and  ought  to  be 
discontinued  Our  larger  scholars  attend  school  only  three  months  out  of  twelve; 
and  it  would  seem  that  their  attention  should  be  exclusively  directed  to  their  studies, 
rather  than  to  things  of  doubtful  utility.  Therefore  we  suggest  that  if  parents 
would  discourage  this  practice,  they  would  not  only  confer  a  great  benefit  on  their 
children,  but  on  nearly  every  winter  school  in  town. 

He  considers  the  selectiou'of  teachers  : 

We  believe  that  our  schools  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee to  assign  the  teachers  to  the  different  schools.     Many  good  results  would  follow  : 

First.  Each  district  would  probably  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school;  which  under  the  present  system  is  not  always 
the  case.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  censuring  the  agents.  We  doubt  not 
that  they  do  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  But  the  question  is,  who 
best  understands  the  requirements  of  the  school  and  the  suitableness  of  teachers? 
Is  it  he  who  knows  nothing  of  the  particular  manner  and  ability  of  the  teacher  and 
perhaps  has  not  visited  the  school  in  his  district  since  he  left?  Or  is  it  men  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarity  of  each  school  and  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion of  each  teacher. 

Secondly.  Under  this  arrangement  none  but  the  best  teachers  would  obtain 
schools;  for  your  Committee  would  give  a  preference  to  the  best  But  now  the  first 
applicant  stands  the  best  chance,  especially  if  a  relative  or  connection  of  the  agent. 

Thirdly.  The  Committee  would  estixblish  more  uniform  wages.  The  wages  at 
present  vary  very  much;  some  paying  as  high  as  thirty  dollars  per  month,  while 
others  obtain  the  services  of  equally  good  teachers  for  fifteen  dollars.  With  female 
teachers  there  is  a  still  greater  disp^irity.  Yet  the  agent  is  not  to  be  blamed,  for  he 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  judge  of  the  value  of  the  different  teachers,  or  of  the  amount 
of  labor  to  be  performed  in  the  diffiercnt  schools.  But  the  Committee  ought  to  have 
a  pretty  correct  opinion  as  regards  both  the  value  of  the  teacher  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  different  8«;hools.     . 


L1VERMO5E. 
Hiram  C.  Briggs,  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Briggs  explains  the  grounds  on  which  he  reports  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  in  this  town  ; 

In  speaking  of  the  different  schools,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  as  truthful  and  cor- 
rect an  account  as  possible.  It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  speak  in 
terms  of  ungratified  commendation  of  all  the  schools  and  teachers,  if  I  could  do  so 
consistently  with  a  true  sense  of  duty.    If  any  district  has  had  the  services  of  good 
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and  eflBcient  teachers,  it  should  be  known  to  the  credit  and  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
If  any  has  been  less  favorably  situated,  this  also  should  be  known  fbr  the  proper 
action  of  all  concerned.  It  is  an^  unpleasant,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  the  only 
unpleisant  feature  of  my  office  that  I  am  sometimes  called  upon  to  speak  of  defects 
and  foilurcs;  but,  as  the  servant  of  the  public  interest,  it  will  ever  be  my  aim  to  act 
in  a  couscientous  manner,  and  with  a  special  reference  to  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number. 

I  have  reported  the  several  schools  as  they  appeared  to  me  when  I  visited  them,  and 
I  have  done  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible;  thinking  it  far  preferable  to  give  a  report 
in  a  few  words,  and  in  language  that  none  can  misunderstand,  than  to  devote  a 
whole  page  to  the  reporting  of  one  school,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  one  can- 
not tell  whether  I  think  a  school  profitable  or  not.  I  am  happy  to  say  to  the  town, 
that  our  schools,  on  the  whole,  have  been  as  profitable  as  in  any  previous  year  that 
I  have  hivl  the  charge  of  them.  A  few  of  them  have  been  somewhat  injured  on 
account  of  irregularity  of  attendance;  and  this  irregularity  was  caused,  in  part,  by 
the  scholars  giving  more  attention  to  the  education  of  their  heels  than  their  heads. 

The  Supervisor  reports  another  spelling-match : 

When  I  first  visited  the  winter  schools,  1  notified  the  scholars  that  I  should  call 
them  together  some  time  during  the  season  for  another  spelling  match.  To  the  dis- 
trict that  missed  the  fewest  words,  I  was  to  present  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary.  The  match  came  off  the  7th  of  February  and  District  No.  lO's  winning 
the  Dictionary.  That  these  spelling-matches  have  been  instrumental  of  a  vast 
amount  of  good  is  the  testimony  of  almost  every  teacher  in  town.  I  would  again 
recommend  to  my  successors  to  continue  the  practice  of  calling  the  districts  together 
at  least  once  a  year  for  a  like  purpose,  until  every  district  in  town  possesses  a  copy 
of  Webster's  Dictionary. 

A  graceful  acknowledgement : 

On  closing  my  connection  with  the  schools,  I  would  renew  my  thanks  to  the  many 
parents  and  friends  of  education,  from  whom  I  have  always  received  hearty  coopera- 
tion and  sympathy.  Such  parents  by  their  sympathies  and  kind  wishes  have  made 
my  duties  doubly  pleasant.  I  shall  always  remember  them  as  friends  of  our  public 
schools.  I  can  never  forget  our  teachers;  they  are  a  noble  class  in  society,  young 
men  and  young  women  who  educate  themselves  tc  educate  others.  In  my  labors 
for  the  schools  I  have  always  received  their  hearty  cooperations.  The  kind  treat- 
ment and  universal  respect  that  I  have  received  ftom  the  scholars  of  our  town  have 
taught  me  to  love  them. 

BOWDOINHAM. 
% 

H.  Curtis,  Supervisor. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Curtis's  report,  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  and  imitation  by  other  supervisors  or  com- 
mittees. I  refer  to  his  mode  of  criticising  the  labors  of  teachers, 
in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  harsh  and  severe  treatment  which 
many  teachers  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  supervising  officers. 
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The  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  the  errors  of  teachers  require  so 
merciless  and  faultfinding  criticism  as  some  of  the  reports  contain. 
Mr.  Curtis  says,  more  generously  : 

With  respect  to  the  different  instructors,  each  and  all,  one  prominent  &ct  should 
in  justice  be  distinctly  stated.  It  is  the  zeal,  the  earnestness,  the  exertion  which 
each  teacher  has  put  forth  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  power  to  make  the  school  pros- 
perous and  useful.  Devotion  so  ardent,  so  intense,  it  is  believed,  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed heretofore.  Viewing  such  to  be  the  &ct,  it  is  painftil  to  a  reporter  to  speak 
of  the  defects  of  such  teachers,  or  of  any  want  of  value  in  their  schools;  but  while 
strict  truth  may  demand  this,  it  may  admit  the  palliations  of  charity.  Teachers 
have  arduous  duties  to  perform,  and  such  as  none  so  well  as  themselves  can  fully 
apprehend.  **  To  err  is  human,**  and  therefore  their  faults  should  be  named  in 
the  spirit  of  candor  and  benevolence.  * 

Elementary  training  urged  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  ; 

Your  Supervisor  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  every  teacher,  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  elementary  instruction — beginning  with  the  articulation 
of  all  the  changes  and  variations  in  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  and  thence  upward 
— as  the  only  sure  means  of  rendering  pronunciation  distinct  and  clear.  The  same 
to  be  applied  to  grammar  as  a  separate  study,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand the  force  and  signification  of  each  clause,  and  to  possess  the  ability  to  analyn 
and  construe  sentences  in  advance  of  parsing  the  words.  This  method  not  only  ren- 
ders the  science  easy  and  simple,  but  it  shortens,  by  nearly  one-half,  the  time 
formerly  occupied  in  acquiring  it. 

Another  and  a  very  important  view  of  the  irregular  attendance 
of  scholars : 

But  want  of  constancy  and  promptness,  not  only  produces  the  evils  enumerated, 
but  it  is  of  itself,  a  bad  education ;  the  habitual  practice  leaves  its  mark  upon  future 
character.  Observation  and  experience  fully  verify  this,  while  they  assure  us  of  the 
fact  that  the  young,  who  from  early  life  are  required  to  attend  school  regularly  and 
promptly,  and  while  there  to  obey  the  teacher  and  attend  faithfully  to  their  duties, 
rarely  fail  to  become  good  scholars,  and  in  the  end  to  secure  a  competent  share  of 
learning.  But  better  still ;  these  habits  of  regularity,  promptness,  order  and  stu- 
diousness,  growing  up  with  children  into  future  life,  will  with  as  much  certainty, 
characterize  them  as  men  and  women  of  known  fidelity  and  integrity,  as  that  ^*  like 
will  produce  like.*'  I  offer  these  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  affectionate  counsel,  and 
with  no  design  to  censure;  and  will  only  add,  that  if  the  invaluable  blessings  of 
general  education  become  ours  by  the  wise  appointment  of  a  merciful  Providence, 
then  we  as  parents  incur  an  awful  Asponsibility,  if  we  misimprove  the  opportunity 
which  he  has  placed  in  our  power,  to  secure  these  blessings  to  our  children. 

Kenduskeag. 
T.  B.  RoBissoN,  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Robinson  opens  his  report  by  a  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
common  school  system  in  our  colonial  infancy : 
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It  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  earlj  steps  of  the  New  England  States,  some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  relative  to  our  present  system  of  common  schools.  The  year 
1647  was  the  memorable  time  when  the  broad  foundation  was  laid  for  all  that  is 
essential,  in  our  estimable  system  of  our  public  schools. 

The  measure  seems  to  have  originated  by  a  general  movement  of  the  people,  in 
several  of  ths  towns  of  Massachusetts.  To  meet  the  demand  of  this  feeling,  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  that  colony  passed  the  following  preamble  and  orders,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1647: 

**  It  being  one  of  the  chief  projects  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue;  so,  in 
tliese  latter  times,  by  pursuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so,  at  least,  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses : — It  is  therefore 
Ordered,  That  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased 
them  to  fifty  freeholders,  shall  then,  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to 
teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read;  whose  wages  shall 
be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in 

general And  be  it  further  Ordered,  That  when  any  town  shall  increase 

to  the  number  of  07i€  Aunrfre/i /amt'/tcs,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  thereof  being  able  to.  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Uni- 
vei-sity: — Provided,  that  any  town  shall  neglect  the  performance  hereof,  above  one 
year,  that  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  to  the  next  school,  till  they  shall 
perform  this  order. ' ' 

This  legislative  act  was  approved  by  Governor  Winthrop.  Its  worth  no  man  of 
that  d:iy  could  estimate,  and  it^  benefits  even  the  present  generation  hardly 
realize. 

An  effectual  remedy  of  a  very  serious  evil,  prevailing  in  some 
towns,  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Kenduskeag : 

An  inspection  of  the  school-rooms  and  their  appendages  in  District  No.  1 ,  before 
the  summer  term  commenced,  showed  that  serious  abuses  had  been  perpetrated 
during  previous  terms.  The  district  agent  took  immediate  measures  to  have  the 
premises  repaired  and  cleansed.  At  hia  first  visits  of  the  schools,  the  Supervisor 
read  and  commented  on  those  sections  of  the  State  law,  that  relate  to  the  wanton 
damages  by  scholars,  of  all  such  property.  He  did  the  same  at  his  first  visits  of  the 
several  schools,  both  in  tho  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

In  District  No.  4,  the  agent  told  him  that  he  had  replaced  about  forty  lights  in 
the  windows  which  had  been  broken  at  previous  terms.  At  my  last  visit  there,  as 
the  winter  school  closed,  the  windows  were  all  whole,  and  no  injury  was  perceptible 
to  any  of  the  school  property.  A  like  good  result,  to  a  good  degree,  has  been  se- 
cured to  the  school  property  of  the  several  school  districts.  An  importance  should 
be  attiiched  here,  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  securing  the  property.  It  is  edueating 
the  children  to  habits  of  care  and  economy  about  property  in  general.  This  was 
particularly  enforced  on  the  scholars.  They  were  told  it  was  a  useful  part  of  their 
education,  which  if  properly  regarded,  would  promote  the  wealth  of  the  individual, 
the  town,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
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An  unusual  experience  is  mentioned  : 

One  gratifying  feature  in  our  schools,  during  the  past  year,  is  the  coniintud  and 
full  attendance  of  scholars  to  the  close  of  the  terms. 

Relative  to  the  government  and  success  of  our  schools,  permit  us  to  suggest,  that 
parents  have  an  important  influence.  Generally  they  do  not  visit  the  schools  as 
much  as  is  desirable.  If  they  would  occasionajly  visit  their  own  school,  we  are  per- 
suaded both  teachers  and  scholars  would  be  benefitted.  Parents  may  also  do  much 
toward  the  government  and  success  of  schools,  by  inculcating  in  their  children,  hab- 
its of  respect  and  confidence  toward  their  teachers.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
encourage,  or  even  countenance  them,  in  disrespect,  and  disconfidence  toward  their 
teachers,  they  are  virtually  depriving  their  children  of  all  benefit  from  the  schools. 
They  are  sowing  in  their  impressible  minds,  the  seeds  of  insulx)rdination  to  all  law 
and  order,  and  imposing  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  task  on  the  teachers.  With 
such  an  adverse  outside  influence,  the  most  perfect  teacher  can  do  comparatively  lit- 
tle good  in  a  school.  No  persons  should  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  having  good  schools 
than  parents,  and  none  have  so  much  influence  to  make  them  good  or  bad. 

Gardiner. 

N.  Woods,  G.  Bailky,  J.  W.  Dodge,  Jos.  Bradstreet,  1'\  A.  Gardiner,  JostPii 

Merrill,  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Gardiner  Schools  indicates  a  degree  of  success 
attainable  only  as  the  result  of  long  continued  and  faithful  effort 
on  the  part  of  school  officers.  Note  the  following  incidental  re- 
marks : 

A  good  work  has  been  wrought  in  this  school  by  this  teacher.  Not  only  her  dili- 
gent labors  in  the  routine  of  the  school-room  are  to  be  commended,  but  her  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  children  at  all  hours,  her  visits  to  tlieir  homes,  her 
attentions  to  them  in  sickness,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Her  influence  over  her  schol- 
ars was  of  the  most  salutary  kind,  and  it  was  with  much  regret  we  accepted  her 
resignation. 

When  we  remember  the  disorderly  condition  of  this  school  as  it  first  came  under 
Miss  F.*s  care,  and  contrast  it  with  its  perfect  quietude  and  propriety  of  appearance 
at  the  close  of  her  engagement,  we  cannot  but  express  our  high  appreciation  of  her 
services.  She  had  ev(»ke<l  order  out  of  chaos,  and  harmony  out  of  discord,  and  made 
the  worst  school  we  have  ever  seen  in  Gardiner,  one  of  the  best.  Yet,  during  the 
two  years  she  was  in  school,  we  never  saw  her  punish  a  scholar  or  heard  her  speak  a 
harsh  word. 

Besides  her  faithfulness  in  teaching,  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  Miss  S.  for 
two  things,  too  often  neglected  by  other  Jteachers.  Her  room  is  always  neat,  and 
children  soon  learn  to  keep  it  so;  and  she  keeps  a  record,  which  both  the  Committee 
and  herself  can  understand,  so  that  her  register  is  reliable  when  returned. 

We  hive  seldom  visitetl  a  school  better  manageil.  The  order  was  perfect;  and  all 
the  exerci.ses  indicated  a  good  winter's  work  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
There  are  several  large  boys  in  the  school ;  but  we  doubt  if  they  could  have  been 
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better  govcrneil  by  a  male  teftcher.  Miss  C.'s  success  in  this  school  is  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  the  assertion  sometimes  made,  that  a  woman  cannot  manage  a 
school  composed  of  large  scholars.  The  discipline  of  no  school  in  the  city  has  been 
superior  to  this. 

The  Committee  notice  two  sources  of  difficulty  : 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  two  things  strike  u?  as  having  interfered  with  the 
best  interests  of  cur  schools.  Firbt,  the  capricious  intermeddling  of  the  parents. 
One  Ijoy  was  taken  from  n  school  because  of  the  attempt  of  the  teacher  to  introduce 
a  few  gymnastic  exercises,  for  the  relief  of  the  scholars.  One  girl  was  permitted  to 
leave  .sch<x>l,  an  1  as-siguel  as  a  reason  that  the  teacher  was  **  silly  and  cross.**  One 
child  was  transfcrri  1,  contrary  to  the  rules,  from  one  school  to  another,  because  she 
had  been  twitted  by  lior  schoolmates  of  **  living  in  a  small  house."  One  girl  did 
not  attend  one  of  our  best  schools,  because  the  teacher  was  **  ugly."  One  teacher 
was  ivccused  of**  learning  his  scholars  to  lie  and  cheat;**  not  by  directly  inculcating 
these  vices,  but  by  Icing  so  strict  as  to  induce  them  to  **lie  and  cheat,*'  to  avoid 
punij^hiiient,  wc  suppose.  Some  boys  were  removed  because  thiy  were  punished,  not 
as  wi!  learn,  with  undue  severity,  but  )>ecause  they  were  punished  at  all.  These 
are  j^peciineniS  of  what  is  heard,  not  one  year,  and  in  Gardiner  alone,  but  every 
yeAr  and  in  too  many  places.  People  tiius  thoughtlessly  permit  their  foolish  whijns 
to  interfere  with  the  best  interests  of  their  children. 

A  national  aspect  of  the  matter : 

Our  free  institutions  are  passing  a  fearful  ordeal.  The  present  national  conflict  is 
one  of  prineiph.'S.  On  the  one  hand  is  arrayed  the  spirit  of  caste  in  deadly  conflict 
with  the  }^pirit  of  liberty  on  the  other.  If  rebellion  triumphs,  free  schools,  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  freedom  of  conscience  will  be  destroyed,  and  ignorance,  im- 
morality and  barbarism  will  settle  down,  like  a  dark  cloud,  over  the  land.  While 
we  send  (>ur  broth-jrs  and  sons  to  the  conflict  which  shall  avert  this  dire  catastrophe, 
let  us  see  to  it  that  the  blessings  fur  which  they  peril  their  lives  shall  not  perish, 
through  our  inditforcnce  and  neglect  ;  and  let  us  contribute  liberally  for  the  support 
of  those  institutions  upon  which  liberty,  morality  and  prosperity  must  always  depend. 

Concord. 
A.  J.  Lake,  Chairman  of  CommUtee. 

Mr.  Lane  fails  to  forward  the  report  of  his  schools^  sending  only 
a  few  sn<rgo8tions  in  regard  to  school  agents,  of  whose  office  he 
saj's  very  truly  : 

The  onice,  nt  first  thonght,  appears  to  be  a  very  insignificant  one,  and  capable  of 
being  filled  by  almost  any  person.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  very  best  men  should  be 
elected  to  thin  oihce;  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  thi  pupils,  the  community,  and, 
in  fact,  th''  a-i'lfare  of  this  whole  countrxf  at  heart.  It  is  one  of  the  most  responsible 
offics  in  tlK'  gift  (;f  the  town,  and  should  not  be  thrown  away  upon  those  who  care 
nothln<T  about  the  education  of  their  own  children,  or  those  of  their  neighbors. 
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D.  L.  SiuTu,  Supervuor,  S.  EL  Sxtllcx,  his  Sajce£»3r. 

Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  condition  of  the 
school-houses  : 

What  IB  most  needed  in  this  town  is  better  school-hooaes.  Yoa  cannot  expect  your 
teachers  to  have  that  eneixy  and  order  that  thej  would  hare  in  better  school-rooms; 
neither  will  joar  scholars  be  so  orderly  and  neat ;  it  ia  harder  work  to  teach  in  such 
ill-coutrive'i  and  dilapid.ited  old  houses.  A  school-house  should  be  neatly  finished, 
convenient  and  clean,  as  much  so  as  our  dwelling  houses. 

Of  one  school-room  he  savs  : 

The  use  of  a  broom  upon  the  floor  would  have  given  the  old  school-room  a  little 
better  appearance. 

lie  compliments  the  teacher  in  another  district : 

The  teacher  displayed  a  good  deal  of  taste  in  ornamenting  the  school-room,  and  in 
keeping  it  clean  and  neat. 

One  teacher  prosecutes  her  labors  under  difficulties : 

In  this  district  there  is  no  school-lioude,  and  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  take  hor  pu- 
pils about,  from  house  to  house,  wherever  she  boards.  At  my  first  and  only  visit  I 
found  seven  scholars  in  attendance,  this  being  a  very  small  district.  The  teacher 
seomefi  to  bi*  doing  well ;  she  was  careful  to  have  her  pupils  do  just  right  in  every- 
thing. I  was- much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  she  managed  her  school; 
everything  was  in  perfect  order,  and  the  teacher  seemed  to  understand  her  business. 
I  should  bo  glad  if  .Miss  E.  could  have  a  larger  school,  in  which  her  usefulness  could 
l>c  more  felt,  lliis  teacher  has  the  reading  of  a  school  journal,  which  she  has  im- 
proved to  the  advantage  of  herself  and  those  who  employ  hor. 

Mr.  Sniullen  endorses  Mr.  Smith  : 

lA  closing  my  report,  I  would  say  that  I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Smith,  in  respcut  to  school-houses,  teachers  and  agents;  but  will  add  that  your  du- 
ties to  your  children  do  not  end  here.  After  you  have  good  school-houses,  and  com- 
petent teacheis,  you  should  sec  that  the  seats  are  ocoupiixl  by  your  scholars  every 
day.  Your  school-houses  and  teachers  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  your  children,  unless 
thoy  are  in  attondnnce,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived 
from  them.  You  should  visit  your  schools  often.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
arouse  the  ambition  of  both  pupils,  and  infuse  new  life  into  a  school,  more  than  ftp^- 
<incnt  visits  from  members  of  ftic  district.  If  you  think  your  teacher  is  not  doing 
hif?  duty  to  your  chiUren,  visit  the  school-room  and  ascertain  the  facts;  if  you  are 
satisfled  that  ho  is  doing  his  duty,  still  visit  the  school,  thereby  eucouriging  him  and 
those  wliom  you  have  placed  under  hie*  charge. 
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Cl'mbekland. 
LoiJviLLK  II.  Mkerh.l,    Supervisor.  ^ 

In  ansvverinf^  thg  question  ''What  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  schools  during  the  year/'  the  Supervisor  makes  the  honest 
confession,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say, — as  many  others  might,  for 
the  same  reason. 

Visiting  the  schools,  as  I  have,  but  twice  during  a  term,  I  liave  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  judi^o  of  the  improvement  mtide. 

The  notes  of  the  several  schools,  however,  show  that  his  labors 
and  advice  wer<'  well  directed.     lie  closes  with  saying: 

Tlio  number  of  scholars  attending  soho<jl  in  town,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
Iws  than  in  some  former  years, — owing,  perhapp,  to  the  state  of  the  country;  but 
the  averaj^c  att^'udance,  in  proportion  to  the  number  registei-ed,  has  l)een  much  bet- 
ter  th  m  in  years  past. 

Taking  the  ."chools  in  town  as  a  whole,  creditable  improvement  ha?  been  made. 

The  scholars  have  been  drille<i  more  upon  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 
mir  than  h;is  hcretolbre  been  the  custom;  and  considerable  attention  has  also  been 
pven  to  peiiniruiship,  but  there  is  still  room  for  progress  in  this  branch. 

While  some  of  the  agents  have  notified  me  of  the  times  when  their  Svrhools  would 
commence  and  close,  others  have  wholly  neglected  it,  and  I  have  failed  to  visit  some 
scho<;ls  more  than  once,  on  this  account.  Although  the  duty  of  parents  to  vis't 
schools,  lias  been  urged  upon  you  many  times  in  the  pjist,  yet  for  some  reason  you 
have  t'aikd  to  answer  the  appeal.  You  know  not  how  great  an  intlucnce  a  short  visit 
from  the  parents  would  have  upon  a  school,  unless  you  have  been  a  teach<'r.  It  is 
not  th(^  children  alone  who  arc  benefite'l.  I  ask  all  the  parents  present  to  attend  tc 
tliis  mutter  for  one  year,  jind  see  if  there  are  not  beneficial  rcsiilts. 


White  FIELD. 
K.  S.  Partrii>gk,  Svpcrvisur. 

Mr.  P.  notes  the  excellences  of  certain  teacliers,  in  the  following- 
terms  : 

.MV.  .M.  is  n  ripe  traohcr.  From  the  bock  cf  experience  he  has  h-arned  many  usc- 
f'.il  K^-cn-*,  which  aid  him  much  in  the  management  of  a  school.  His  scholars  were 
lau;^lit  tii.i*:  puiictuility  and  or«ler  are  the  prereijuisites  of  a  good  school;  and  all  vio- 
lU'-'Hr:  ('f  tlie  suij';  were  ir.vcstlgated  an<l  punished.  Mr.  M.'s  methoil  of  instructing 
i^  pla-'i,  tJiorough  and  practical.  At  the  fifth  week  I  found  the  school  la])oring  suc- 
Cf'ssiully.     Ordi.r  porfirct. 

Mr.  \V.  is  a  vi-.'orous  and  stirring  teacher.  With  a  thorough  educition,  he  plants 
liis  standard  high,  and  his  whole  mind  bounds  at  once  into  the  labor  of  clevat'ng  his 
school.  Karely  do  we  ^yitness  a  teacher  possessing  his  ability  and  peipcverance.  The 
discipline  of  tiu'  ."-(rhool,  the  progress  of  the  class'.s,  and  the  hanv.ony  of  scholars  and 
teaclier,  prove  Mr.  W.  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Miss  n.'s  method  of  teaching  is  smooth,  yet  firmr-inviting  her  scholars  pleasantly 
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alonj;  fivui  principles  to  practice  in  a  manner  so  kin-l,  yet  commanding,  that  her 
labor. s  ciiuiut  fail  of  proflucing  the  reqTiirc<.l  results.  The  scholars  were  stu-lious, 
prompt  t\i  recitation,  and  thoroajrh  on  examination. 

Mr.  C.  p"-se8:f!es  the  happy  lliculty  of  making  the  sohool-room  a  pleasant  home. 
He  miijgle-1  freely  with  his  scholars  in  their  oiit-door  amusements,  but  carried  a 
firm,  .^tetily  hand  while  teacliing. 

With  J !'  .i.-ure  I  record  the  laly)rs  of  our  tried  and  worthy  friend,  Mr.  L.  With 
}>is  l-ir::-' ■  s;».'r'cnce  in  tenching,  he  know^  just  whit  to  do  an  1  when  to  do  it.  His 
kind  it;:u:::-  r  and  pleasant  voice  secure  at  once  the  admiration  of  his  scholai*s,  while 
they  a  I'.'  t  iw-l-.t  to  obey  at  thefi.st  ifummons.  Although  the  term  was  only  nine 
week-,  t'l  ■  i'jucral  j)r.'grcs.s  was  commendable. 

lie  closes  with  tills  appeal  to  parents: 

,  ParoiiT-  in'  y.iu  sitinfiel  with  your  schools?  Are  your  children  making  that  im- 
provt'::i.:it  whijh  you  wisli  tliem  to  make?  Are  they  regular  at  school?  If  not, 
where  Vi.  -  the  tJouMt.-?  Just  manage  your  schools  as  you  do  your  farms  and  stores, 
and  we  >,sill  lia^c  better  (tucs.  Do  not  allow  your  children  too  frequently  to  visit 
pla'.rc.s  tif  public  !i;n;i.^ement,  or  loiter  around  stores  and  other  public  plajes  while  at- 
tending Hchool;  for  they  divert  the  mind,  lessen  the  interest,  and  carry  into  our 
8cho()l.s  evils  which  require  much  hard  lal>or  to  eradicate.  Parents,  do  nut  look  too 
lightly  upon  the  education  of  your  children,  for  upon  it  everything  in  the  future 
depend:^.  The  lime  h:is  come  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  when  the  watchword  is 
"  Acli  i:i,  acti'):j,"  and  upon  the  rising  generation  much,  very  much  (h-{>ends.  Let 
us,  then  prfp  ire  for  the  work  l)eforc  us. 

Athkns. 
William  M'Lauculin,  Suprrcisor. 

01  tliL*  coiKJilioii  of  schools  in  our  "modern  Athe?i.^."  the  Super- 
visor savs  : 

Tin.'  l'^*- 1  h'  <  f  this  t./'.vn  ]ix\i^  clKcrfully  p;iid  r:V..'ir  tixv.-?  lo  li-.lp  .-;jpp'»rt  their 
schools,  and  have  ti  right  to  know  Imw  these  institutions  have  prosn^red.  In  gen- 
eral, the  hv;;«!ti!s  of  Athens  the  pist  winter,  compare  fivorably  with  those  of  any 
previdiis  year.  There  has  been  but  one  fiilure,  and  very  little  di!*r*atisfaction 
expressed   by  ];:ircnts. 

lie  notices  an  important  error  in  instruction,  too  prevalent  in 
our  sc!:nols,  i>nt  for  which  the  teacher  is  not  wh<dly  responsibh* : 

Auioii;:;  the  Unli.i  in  tlie  instruction  of  schools  the  ji-ist  winter,  I  regret  t'»  nofice  a 
pronjiii'.iit  oLi!\  tiiMt  of  j.'Utting  sc'u>l:n's  ahejid  of  t!;-,'ir  proy.vr  atlaluic'^nts,  whi«'h 
engcrul'!'.-  supoi-fr/ial  liabits,  ::n  i  a  want  of  tborouj^luHs-^.  This  ir?  particiibirly 
noti('i';i^:h'  in  r<..i.lin;;  nud  arithmetic.  This  hurrv::i'r  over  the  books,  nnd  into  hi;jibcr 
books,  i-  ;i  decided  obstaidc  to  practicril  success. 

He  il!ii.-tiMt(vs  the  propriety  of  oi'tainin^i^  skillful  teachers  : 

If  !i  tiers  'ii  vcijuire  the  Si-'rvices  of  a  physician,  or  a  surge, .n,  a  skillful  and  suc- 
ces-fiil  (  n-.'  is  -.nt  fur.     If  you  have  an  important  law  case  to  be  tried,  you  employ 
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learned  and  distinguiBhed  coansel.    Is  the  molding  of  immortal  minds,  the  training 
of  our  children  for  the  future  destiuics  uf  life,  of  less  importance?    Surely  not. 

The  foirowing  suggestions  are  not  new,  but  true  : 

The  importince  of  more  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  for  the  efficiency  of  their 
schools  and  a  more  generous,  unselfish  codpcration  with  the  teacher  in  his  trfcls  and 
responsibilities  cannot  be  estiraateti.  Sustain  your  teachers  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  all  times  before  your  chiMren,  and  if  you  have  ought  to  say  against  the 
•school  or  tciicher,  go  anfl  say  it  to  his  face. 

Attentive  and  efliciont  suporvisioa  of  tlie  school:?.     The  SapervLaor  or  Committee 
should  be  men  iut^restotl  in  education ;  who  are  conversant  with  the  present  modes 
of  school  tejiching  and  management;  who  are  willing  to  spare  no  time  or  expense  in 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  will  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office* 
without  fear  or  favor.  • 

Upon  the  common  schools  of  our  land,  depend  the  preservation  and  perpetuation 
of  our  free  institutions.  **  They  arc  the  corner  stones  of  that  municipal  orgauiza- 
tion  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  o'ur  social  system."  They,  are  the  pride 
and  glory  of  New  England  and  the  envy  of  the  world. 

CORINNA. 
Georue  H.  Day,  SupervUor. 

Mr.  D.'s  notes  and  comments  are  brief  and  pertinent.  He  gives 
a  plain  hint : 

In  order  to  have  a  good  school  in  this  district,  the  parents  should  cither  have  more 
knowledge  themselves,  or  interfere  with  their  teachers  less.  This  was  not  a  prctfitable 
school,  wnich  I  attribute  more  to  the  parents  than  to  either  the  scholars  or  tlie 
teacher. 

Something  more  tlian  a  hint : 

Your  scho<)l-house  is  a  rotton,  tumble-down  oM  thing;  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
community. 

And  another  : 

This  is  tho  mont  we:ilt!iy  district  ip  town,  and  I  would  not  to-day  take  the  gift  of 
vour  sclnnd-houso  to  um*  for  a  wood-she<h  As  one  of  the  district,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  we  liave  more  money  than  brains. 

After  dealing  sharp  blame  or  praise,  in  commenting  upon  the 
several  scliools,  he  chases  with  these  just  remarks : 

Many  schools  arc  unprofitable,  because  the  parent.s  utter  expressions  of  dislike  in 
the  presence  of  their  children,  which  naturally  prejudices  the  pupil  against  the 
teaclior,  and  leads  to  many  acts  of -disobedience.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  a 
dijr'jbedient  scholar  should  be  punished.  It  is  the  case  in  almost  every  district,  that 
wlieu  a  teacher  resorts  to  corporal  punishment,  there  are  some  who  arc  inclined  to 
deprecate  the  course  the  teacher  has  taken,  however  just  it  may  have  beeij.  There 
are  but  few  parents  who  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  and  control  the  actions  of 
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a  few  children,  when  there  is  no  one  to  dispute  their  authority.  How  mu(?h  more 
difficult  must  it  be  for  a  teacher  to  control  a  houseful  of  children,  unless  they  have 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  parents.  Let  us  each  do  our  duty  faithfully  in  this 
matter;  c.ich  one  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  education  of  our  children,  and  we  can 
h'lrdly  fail  to  have  profitable  schools?. 

VoRT  Fairfield. 
T.  A.  Sampson,  A.  S.  Townsknd,  F.  W.  Smith,  Committee. 
The  Oominitteo  report  a  commendable  progress  in  their  schools : 

But  in  order  to  snccoed  fully  in  in.ikinp:  them  as  profitable  as  they  might  be,  we 
nuist  t^ike  more  interest  in  them  ourselves,  as  parent.ii,  guardians,  and  citizens.  We 
no(  1  better  scliool-hou.ses.  We  need  a  better  supply  of  books.  We  need  a  more 
prompt  and  regular  attendance  of  the  scholars,  and  we  need  a  more  hearty  support 
of  j/ooi  te:\chers,  and  less  encourfti^enient  to  poor  ones.  If  we  as  fully  realized  as  we 
ou^lit,  th.'it  t!ie  scholar  nmst  inevitably  become  the  director  of  affairs  in  a  few  years, 
.Tolin  would  not  ))e  calle-d  away  from  his  school  on  every  slight  occasion.  For  the 
fact  is  patent,  that  every  day  we  keep  a  boy  or  girl  away  from  a  well-regulated 
school,  wc  inflict  an  almost  irreparable  injury  upon  them.  We  nee<i  better  school- 
licuseis  !  The  S(diool-room  should  be  large,  and  high  in  the  walls,  should  be  well 
finishe<l  and  conveniently  seated,  and  should  be  well  ventilate!. 

Agents  should  seek  for  the  beat  teachers,  at  reasonable  prices: 

Wc  cannot  expect  a'tcacher  who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  qualifying 
himself  for  tlie  high  and  responsible  position  ot  teacher,  to  serve  for  the  same  pay  as 
a  (.'onimon  laborer. 

or  a  teacher  who  makes  his  business  a  matter  of  study  and 
professi>)!ial  preparation,  they  say  : 

At  fi:.st  visit,  e\ery thing  was  found  satisfactory,  and  at  the  close,  it  was  found 
that  everything  had  been  done,  that  could  be  done  by  an  experienced  teacher,  to 
advance  the  interest  of  the  school,  and  with  decided  success. 

Mount  Vernon. 
.Tames  E.  MkrriLl,  Jamfs  R.  Marston,  Moses  R.  Leichton,  Comwittct'. 
The  importance  of  other  lessons  tlian  those  of  the  books  : 

It  should  l/C  remembered  that  in  training  our  children  to  be  r^nlly  virtuous  and 
usofal  niemhors  of  society,  there  are  otlur  lessons  to  be  learned,  besides  those  derived 
from  bojk^;  lessons  of  correct  dopwrtment,  self-respei-it,  self-reliance,  and  a  cheerful 
submission  t.»  rightful  and  lawful  authority.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  education 
is  thrccf)^d.  The  mind,  the  heart,  and  tlie  manners,  all  are  to  receive  appropriate 
training.  Therefore  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  care  should  be  taken  to  employ  not 
only  such  as  are  well  prepared  to  train  the  intellect,  but  thobe  whose  habita  and 
m-imiprs  are  agreeable,  whose  feelings  are  rrfiuetl,  and  who  know  how  to  appi*eciate 
and  apply  the  principles  of  good  breeding  in  the  management  of  a  school. 

The  common  school  is  emphatically  the  institution  of  New  England.    Her  citizens 
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are  among  the  most  refined,  intelligent,  liberty-loving  and  loyal  of  our  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  hoped,  amid  the  excitements  of  the  present  hour,  while  a  portion  of 
the  American  States  have  been  so  ready  to  incur  the  guilt  of  treason,  and  the  calam- 
ities of  civil  war,  in  order  that  they  may  sustain  and  perpetuate  their  peculiar 
•*  Institution,"  that  New  England  wiliyirm/y  stand  by  hert, — and  that  the  people  of 
Mount  Vernon,  particularly,  will  not  overlook  the  interests  of  their  schools,  but  give 
them  that  liberal  support  which  their  importance  demands. 

\Valdoboro\ 
B.  B.  IIaskall,  Supervisor. 

The  Rupervisor  gives  the  statistics  of  the  schools  in  town  ;  re- 
cords the  exchange  of  old  books  for  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
new  ones  "  without  cost  to  any  one/'  and  concludes  by  saying : 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  report  to  speak  particularly  of  the  success  of  each 
school.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  were  (juite  satisfactory;  that  there  Avas  but  little 
difficulty  and  no  case  of  insubordination. 

Much  might,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  said,  of  the  condition  of  school-houses. 
There  are  several  that  are  wholly  unfit  for  use ;  but  this  fact  is  equally  well  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  correct  the  evil. 

Woolwich. 
Samuel  Faenuam,  Supervisor. 
The  war  has  reduced  the  number  of  scholars : 

Sonic  of  the  brightest  and  bravest  of  our  young  men  have  taken  up  arms  to  defend 
our  institutions  and  our  homes,  and  their  places,  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  schools. 
have  been  made  vacant ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  people  to  sustain  institutions,  that  are 
adapted  to  promote  intelligence  and  patriotism  is  undiminished. 

Mr.  T.  complains  of  the  younger  pupils  in  the  winter  schools : 

The  younger  scholarH  should  be  kept  at  home  in  the  winter  term,  by  vote  of  the 
district,  or  if  this  is  not  done,  the  Committee  should  exclude  from  school  the  higher 
studies.  To  do  the  latter  would  virtually  exclude  from  the  school  its  best  scholars, 
and  deprive  those  wb  -  are  unable  to  go  abroad  for  inistruction,  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  that  improvement  which  they  desire.  To  do  the  former  would  be  no  injus- 
tice to  anybotly. 

The  military  drill  introduced  into  one  school : 

The  largo  number  of  young  men  in  this  school  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  dLstrict 
had  not  furnished  its  proportion  fur  the  war;  but  the  interest  awakened  by  the  brave 
soldier  and  skillful  teacher,  who  will  no  doubt  be  a  gallant  officer,  and  especially  the 
proficiency  exhibited  in  the  use  of  arms  and  military  drill,  afford  assurance  that  it 
may  bo  relied  on  for  future  emergencies. 
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Temple. 

John  0.  Staples,  Simeon  Hackktt,  Committee. 

The  national  army  draws  from  the  school  army  : 

In  visiting  the  schools,  especial Ij  in  winter,  we  have  not  found  as  many  Targe 
scholars  in  attcn<lancc  as  in  former  years;  some  of  the  young  men  from  nearly  all 
the  districts,  having  enlisted  in  the  army. 

To  persons  residing  in  the  populous  towns,  it  would  seem  a 
groat  liardship  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  named  below  : 

In  this  district  there  is  no  school -house,  and  only  two  families,  and  these  are  so 
widely  separated  that  the  small  children  could  not  go  from  one  house  to  the  other. 
Hence  they  had  short  schools  in  the  winter  at  both  houses,  which  was  the  best  they 
could  do. 

In  a  few  instances,  families  living  in  remote  parts  of  their  districts,  have  received 
their  share  of  the  money  for  family  schools.  In  this  way  and  in  no  other,  can  some 
of  the  children  in  town  be  saved  from  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance.  We  know 
not  now  of  a  yingle  family  having  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one, 
that  has  not  derived  more  or  less  benefit  from  the  money  rais(5d  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

South  Berwick. 

Joel  Baker,  Chair m,an  of  Committee. 

Mr.  Baker  represents  the  schools  of  South  Berwick  as  iix  a 
prosperous  condition,  on*  the  whole.  Here  is  room  for  only  his 
closing  paragraphs  : 

The  mjichinery  with  which  our  system  of  public  schools  has  been  kept  in  motion 
the  past  year,  has  run  with  as  little  friction  as  is  common,  considering  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  constructed.  That  every  sdiool  in  town  for  a  whole  year  should  be  a 
successful  one  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  That  there  should  bo  no  unfortunate  selec- 
tion of  teacher.«,  or  no  teachers  approbateil  who  are  not  worthy,  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect.  With  the  utmost  care  on  these  points,  one  who  is  partially  unfit  for  the 
station — like  the  running  of  a  steamer  past  a  blockading  squadron — will  occasionally 
find  his  way  into  the  school-room.  The  trouble  in  this  matter  lies  just  here.  One 
who  is  duly  qualified  according  to  law,  has  not  always  the  requisite  qualities  of  a 
teacher;  which  fact  is  only  developed  in  the  school-room  when  it  is  too  late  to  pre- 
vent a  partial  failure  of  the  school.  The  most  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases  is,  to 
cut  the  term  short  by  closing  it  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  trusting  to  the 
future  for  a  more  profitable  expenditure  of  the  money. 

Abating  the  drawbacks  mentioned  in  the  prcc'^ding  district  reports,  our  schools  the 
past  year  have  been  good.  Teachers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  judiciously 
selected,  thorough  and  practical.  As  a  whole  our  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  our  children  are  receiving  in  them  much  practical  instruction.  The 
moral  tone  of  them  is  also  good.  And  a  salutary  influence  in  this  direction,  has 
been  exerted  the  past  year  by  many  of  our  teachers. 
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Surry. 
C.  K.  HiGQiNS,  Supervisor. 
The  Supervisor  reviews  briefly  the  condition  of  the  schools.  ITe 
cannot  give  the  statistics  desired,  because  of  the  fjiiluro  of  teachers 
to  make  their  returns  ;  an  evil,  the  effects  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
defective  returns  of  a  great  many  towns.  He  concludes  with  these 
remarks  : 

In  my  viditd  to  tho  schools  in  town,  I  have  ende;ivorc<l  to  imprertfcj  upon  the  minds 
of  tht*  sclioUiv,  that  this  one  evil — irregularity  in  J^ttendance,  is  the  fuundatiuu  of  all 
other  evils  in  the  schools,  and  have  charged  them  to  guard  against  it.  And  the 
teachers  for  the  past  year,  one  and  all,  have  used  their  best  endeavors  to  induce  the 
scholars  unlor  their . charge  to  be  punctual  nnd  regular  in  their  attendance  on  the 
school.  Now,  if  parents  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  by  them,  to  secure  the 
regular  attendance  of  their  children  at  the  various  schools  in  town,  and  supervisors, 
teachers  and  parents,  have  all  failed  to  axjcomplish  the  object,  what  course  shall  we 
next  pursue?  Let  us  make  one  more  combined  effort;  and  let  parents  visit  the 
school*?  in  their  several  districts,  at  le^t,  once  each  term,  and  encourage  the  teach- 
ers and  scholars  by  their  presence  in  the  school-room,  and  thereby  awaken  au 
interiv^t  in  the  scholars  that  shall  sti«nulate  them  to  make  every  effort  to  be  studious 
and  rejcular. 

WiNTHROP. 

E.  Marrow,  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Ar.  omits  to  report  the  schools  in  District  No.  4,  because  it 
is  under  a  "  Board  of  Directors,''  who  have  the  care  of  it.  The 
Law  probably  needs  a  slight  amendment  by  which  this  kind  of 
omission  may  be  avoided. 

''  OM  Winthrop''  [)arts  with  *'a  poor  old  school-house'': 

•'  The  poor  old  school-house'*  that  has  been  an  object  of  many  a  blank  cartridge 
from  the  siege  gun.s  of  former  school  oflBcersi  has  finally  been  demolished  by  its  own 
forces.  The  owners  of  this  structure  have  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  intend  to  build 
a  new  house  l>eforc  the  commencement  of  another  term,  one  that  shall  be  alike  cred- 
itable to  the  district  and  beneficial  to  the  school. 

A  reward  of  merit  in  an  unusual  form  : 

This  school,  for  its  good  behavior  and  improvement,  merits,  as  it  will  doubtless 
receive,  the  benefit  of  a  few  dollars  expended  in  repairs  upon  the  school-house. 

General  conclusion  : 

In  the  brief  mention  I  have  made  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  I  have  endoivored 
to  rcprorjont  them,  as,  in  my  judgment,  they  really  appeared  when  I  visited  them. 

If  whiit  I  have  said  of  any  school  differs  materially  fh)m  the  opinion  of  those 
closely  connected  with  it,  it  may  be  that  wo  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
school;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  our  conclusions  were  formed  at  dififerent 
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tiaics,  and  under  different  circumstances.  And  here  permit  me  to  say  that  the  safest 
und  nidst  satist'iotory  basis  for  a  correct  opinion  u()on  any  subject  or  branch  tf  busi- 
nesH,  u[>on  which  we  arc  qualified  to  judge,  is  to  give  it  a  careful  examination  in 
person.  Vet  it  w  ill  not  bo  denied,  that  men  who  are  ever  watchful  of  tlie  doings  of  their 
servant  •,  in  other  matters,  will  sometimes,  allow  the  money  appi-opriated  for  the 
support  of  their  e^chools,  to  be  expendeil  without  their  knowing,  for  the  time  being, 
anything  of  the  government  inaugurated,  or  the  mode  of  teaching,  atlopted  in  those 
schools, — sivc  what  they  hear;  and  this  in  many  instances  from  those  whom,  were 
they  orphans,  our  State  law  would  deem  too  immature  in  judgment  to  nominate 
their  own  guardians. 

Falmouth. 

A.  F.  WiNsiX)w,  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Wiiislow  presents  a  very  full  and  particular  report  of  the 
cundition  of  the  schools  of  which  he  is  Supervisor,  and  iu  two 
of  which  he  was  a  teacher.  There  is  room  here  for  only  a  few 
paragraphs.     In  the  first,  he  appeals  to  scliool  agents  : 

lljive  you  done  your  duty  fur  the  past  year  ?  Have  you  notified  me  when  your  schools 
were  to  commence  and  close,  as  the  laws  require?  Have  you  exercised  your  best 
judgment  in  employing  teachers,  without  partftility  toward  relatives  or  particular 
friends?  Have  you,  if  you  have  employed  such,  consulted  the  wishes  of  your 
district  first  ? 

Have  you  been  careful  t^)  purchase  suitable  wood  for  your  school-house?  Have  you 
hcen  tliat  your  schotd-houses  were  in  good  repair,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term; 
provideil  with  blackboards,  etc.  ?  Have  you  properly  filled  your  blank  returns  and 
passed  tliem  to  the  municipal  officers?  Have  you  used  your  influence  in  sustain- 
ing your  schools  and  inquired  into  their  prosperity?  Some  have  given  the  notice 
which  the  law  reijuires,  and  many  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  during  the 
year.  Do  you  know  that  by  law,  one  dollar  for  each  day  your  schools  have  been  in 
session,  till  you  notify  me  by  law,  can  be  collected  of  you?  Many  would  have  to 
forfeit  for  the  time  of  their  whole  schools,  winter  and  summer.  You  should  not  send 
teachers  to  the  Committee  or  Supervisor,  when  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  skill  in 
governinfr  If  the  teacher  can  answer  the  questions  asked-,  he  is  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tificate. No  matter  how  unsuccessful  he  has  been,  or  if  he  is  wanting  of  the  requi- 
site good  sense.     Use  more  care  in  this  respect. 

lie  contrasts  his  own  town  with  another : 

Our  schools  liave  been  very  short,  for  the  reason  that  but  little  money  was  raised 
U)  support  them.  It  is  a  time  for  economizing,  we  know;  but  would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  curtail  other  expenses,  less  important,  rather  than  to  deprive  the  chil- 
dren of  the  privileges  due  them.  Notice  the  contrast: — The  small  town  of  Castine, 
with  l,.ji")7  inhabitants,  raises  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  while  Falmouth, 
with  1,''0'),  raises  only  one  thousand  one  hundi*ed  and  eighty  dollars.  Castine,  with 
five  hundred  and  twenty  scholars,  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  per  scholar;  while 
Falmouth  with  six  hundred  and  fifty-three,  -one  dollar  eighty  cents  per  scholar. 
Shall  we  not  raise  more  ? 
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Brownville. 
W.  S.  Sew  ALL,  T.  A.  Smith,  Committee. 

Passing;:  over  many  excelleut  hints  scattered  through  this  report, 
I  find  room  for  only  the  following  general  remarks: 

It  will  be  i*eon  from  this  report,  that  the  schools  in  this  town,  with  some  excep- 
tions, have  raaflc  advancement  in  order,  application  and  instruction.  Although  the 
teachers  have  not,  in  all  cases,  adopted  the  best  mode  of  instruction,  or  pursued  the 
best  course  of  discipline,  or  secured  the  most  perfect  order;  still,  it  is  believed  that 
an  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  some  approximation  to  this  end.  It  is 
truly  desirable  that  all  our  teachers  look  to  a  high  standard,  and  aim  after  more 
excellence  in  their  vocation.  And  it  is  highly  important  that  some  take  more  pains 
to  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties.  A  term  or  two,  of  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  at  some  county  institute,  or  in  some  teacher's  class  at  the  academy,  would 
be  great  help  to  them.  And  now-a-days,  this  is  almost  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
success  as  a  teacher;  and  quite  a  "  sine  qua  non  '*  to  patronage.  Indeed,  a  teacher 
who  does  not  avail  himself  of  such  advantages,  will  find  himself  quite  behind  the 
tim(^  in  the  business  of  instruction. 

Many  of  those  who  a*jpire  to  the  teacher's  office,  seem  to  suppose  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  necessary  book  knowledge  is  the  all-sufficient  qualification.  But  in 
this,  tlH'y  make  a  great  mistake;  an  innocent  one  it  may  be,  but  no  less  a  mistake. 
A  station  of  so  much  responsibility  and  influence,  cannot  be  well  filled  without  a 
good  sh;ire  of  common  sense, — some  natural  or  acquired  tact  iff  the  business,  and  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Before  closing  this  report,  it  may  be  well  to  say  there  is  a  deficiency  with  our 
teacliers  in  filling  out  their  registers.  The  fact  is  nothing  new;  neither  is  the 
naming  of  it  hi-re.  A  full  return  cannot  be  made  to  the  State,  unless  the  registers 
are  completely  filled  up,  and  no  register  is  properly  filled,  unless  every  question  is 
answerc<l. 

Ornkville. 
Joel  Ai)a.ms,  Supervisor. 

Thf  Supervisor  submits  only  some  general  statements  in  regard 
to  Rchool  matters  in  his  town,  without  a  review  of  the  separate 
schools.  What  he  says  of  supplying  the  town  with  books, 
thr()u<:ch  an  a^ont  appointed  for  that  purpose,  seems  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration  by  other  towns  : 

Let  him  cause  a  list  of  tliese  books  to  be  posted  in  every  school-room  in  town,  and 
also  give  a  list  to  every  teacher,  with  his  certificate,  requiring  him  to  use  no  other 
bocks.  Lot  tlic  town  sec  that  the  books  are  kept  for  sale  in  town.  As  it  now  stands, 
it  \y  literally  impossible  for  parents  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  books  are  required,  or 
to  find  them  wIjoii  they  do  know  what  kinds  are  wanted.  To  remedy  this  evil,  we 
wciil'i  n'spcvtfnlly  sngjcest  the  propriety  of  towns  purchasing  books  sufficient  for 
one  year,  by  raising  money  and  sending  directly  to  the  publishers;  thus  securing 
them  at  the  lowest  figure,  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  agents  in  convenient 
locations  to  accommodate  purchasers.     Of  course,  credit  would  have  to  be  given  in 
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some  cases,  for  the  convenience  of  poor  families  with  a  large  number  of  scholars. 
These  arc  only  suggestions  for  your  consideration,  which  if  promptly  and  faithfully 
carried  out,  would  doubtless  result  in  an  actual  saving  of  ten  per  cent,  to  parents, 
and  an  advance  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 

Litchfield. 
G.  C.  Waterman,  B.  VV.  Berry,  B.  F.  Grant,  Committee. 
The  Committee  find  a  pattern  teacher  : 

The  agent  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher,  Mr.  D.  L.  S.  The  course  of  instruction  was  thorough,  and  the  government 
mild,  but  decided.  Tlie  classes  in  spelling,  in  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  Mental 
Arithmetic,  were  particularly  interesting.  Some  maps  drawn  by  the  scholars,  were 
exhibited,  which  were  well  executed.  The  interest  of  the  school  was  good;  with  less 
truancy  than  usual.  Mr.  S.,  in  his  register,  in  addition  to  the  returns  required  by 
law,  gave  the  punctuality^  deportment  and  improvement  of  each  scholar. 

Good  qualities  in  another  teacher,  and  the  necessary  results  : 

This  teacher  brought  to  his  work  a  well  disciplined  mind  and  a  heart  devoted  to 
his  business.  We  found  both  teacher  and  pupils  interested,  and  wore  much  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  school. 

Of  another  scTiool  and  its  teacher  : 

Those  in  Arithmetic  were  thorough.  The  classes  in  Algebra  did  themselves  much 
credit.  The  first  cbiss  of  three  young  ladies  finished  Smyth's  large  work,  and  were 
ready  on  diflicult  questions.  The  teacher  is  a  great  worker  in  this  bnuich  of  study, 
and  was  determined  to  make  those  committed  to  his  care,  understand  the  science  of 
mathematics.     Other  studies  were  not  neglected. 

A  good  reason  for  improvement  is  found  in  the  united  eflbrts  of 
teachers  and  pupils: 

The  school  was  quiet  and  orderly,  and  the  reciUitions  showed  that  the  teacher  had 
faithfully  performed  her  duty,  and  -that  the  scholars  had  seconded  her  efforts  for 
improvement. 

A  lady  teacher  in  the  same  school,  summer  and  winter. 

This  school  has  improved  greatly  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  D.  The  scholars 
are  quiet  and  orderly,  prompt  and  studious.  The  method  of  teaching  w:is  thorough, 
couci??e  and  interesting.  Miss  D.  evidently  understands  the  nrt  of  teaching  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  gains  the  respect  and  aflFections  of  her  pupils,  which  -is  an 
essential  element  of  success.  The  winter  term  was  under  the  charge  of  the  .same 
teacher,  and  was  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  satisf;ictory.  T!;e  order  was  good; 
tiie  teaching  exact  and  thorough,  and  the  moral  inllueoce  SJilutary. 

A  question  asked  and  answered  : 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  may  the  interest  of  our  cammon  schools  be 
increased  7 
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First.  By  holding  all  connected  with  the  schools  to  a  strict  legal  accountability. 
The  selectmen  of  the  town  should  withhold  payment — as  required  by  law — from  all 
teachers,  till  they  make  return  of  register  properly  filled.  •  Agents  should  notify  the 
committee  in  writing,  of  the  time  schools  are  to  commence,  and  probable  length  of 
school?,  and  should  make  the  returns  required  by  law,  or  suffer  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  their  neglect.  Teachers  should  be  required  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  their 
schools,  and  to  make  full  and  complete  returns  seasonably. 

Second.  Parents  should  insist  on  the  punctuality,  diligence  and  good  behavior  of 
their  children;  their  submission  to  the  regulations  of  the  teacher,  and  should  fre- 
quently vi^it  the  school,  to  learn  from  actual  observation,  what  their  children  are 
doin^,  and  whether  the  school  is  a  profitable  one. 

NORRIDGEWOCK. 
Edwabd  Stone,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Mr.  Stone  has  acted  by  desire  of  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  the  Supervisor  of  the  schools  in  his  town.  Plis  report 
shows  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the  eflbrts  of  teachers  and  their 
school  ofliccr.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  opening 
paragraph  : 

Two  yc;irs  ago,  your  Committee,  after  careful  consideration,  determined  that  their 
best  service  to  the  town  and  its  children,  would  be,"  to  see  that  none  but  competent 
te?u;hers  should  enter  our  schools;  and  they  have  accordingly  raised  the  standard  of 
qualifications  as  high  as  they  could  and  get  the  requisite  number  of  instructors.  The 
wis-Jom  of  their  decision  and  action  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  complaints, 
formal  or  informal,  have  been  made  during  the  whole  ye^r, — a  fact  in  striking  con- 
trast with  our  experience  two  years  ago.  No  pupil  nor  teacher  has  been  removed. 
With  few  exceptions  the  schools  have  been  full  to  the  very  end  of  the  terms.  There 
lias  been  unwoiite<l  enthusiasm  among  the  agents.  One  said  he  meant  to  have  the 
best  school  in  town,  and  he  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  Another, 
deelarcil  that  he  meant  to  have  a  good  teacher  at  any  price,  and  he  was  successful. 

We  congratulate  the  people  that  this  spirit  is  abroad,  because  no  district  can 
aft'urJ  to  p;iy  poor  teachers.  The  children's  minds  come  out  of  such  training  starved 
and  dwarfed,  as  cattle  come  out  of  the  bam  in  the  spring,  when  they  have  been  fed 
on  poor  hay. 

All  the  schools  have  made  good  progress  and  been  managed  without  the  least 
insubordination. 

Young  Samsons  show  their  strength,  but  abuse  their  privi- 
leges : 

District  No.  8  is  again  indebted  to  the  Academy  for  a  convenient  home  for  its  sur- 
plus chiMreii.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  older  scholars  were  more 
nei^lfctful  of  the  repeated  favors  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution  than  became  young 
gentlemen  of  their  age  and  acquirements.  We  will  call  no  names  this  time,  but  we 
arc  l)ound  tu  inform  the  inhabitants  that  the  juvenile  Samsons  tugged  at  two  or  more 
pillar.^  of  the  structure,  and  actually  threw  down  one,  though  luckily  the  edifice  did 
not  fall  upon  their  own  heads. 
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Many  cases  similar  to  that  recorded  below,  are  reported  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  : 

The  school  in  one  district  was  suspended  during  the  warm  season  by  a  fearful 
mortality.  The  winter  session  opened  with  ten  missing  faces,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  ordinary  attendance  gone  to  be  educated  in  another  world. 

The  experiment  of  employing  female  teachers  in  the  winter 
schools,  which  ha's  been  urged  so  frequently  in  my  reports  and 
elsewhere,  has  been  tried  in  this  town  more  thoroughly  than  is 
elsewhere  reported,  and  with  marked  success : 

Only  one  male  teacher  has  been  employed  in  town  during  the  past  year.  Five 
schools,  taught  by  masters  the  previous  winter,  have  been  supplied  by  mistresses  the 
season  just  ended,  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the  children.  All  of  them  have 
been  in  the  higher  class  of  our  instructors;  four  of  them  superior  to  their  predeces- 
sors of  last  year. 

The  only  doubt  about  employing  females  in  the  winter,  has  arisen  from  fear  lest 
they  should  fail  in  government.  We  believe  they  excel,  but  any  way,  all  doubt  is 
dissipated  among  us.  No.  8,  one  of  the  most  difficult  schools  in  town,  has  been 
completely  managed  by  mistresses  two  years.  And  Nos.  G,  9,  10,  11  and  13,  have 
been  successfully  controlled  under  the  same  mild  discipline  for  the  past  season. 

The  money  result  of  the  experiment  is  quite  decided.  The  above  mentioned  fi.ve 
districts  have  had  an  average  increase  of  schooling  above  the  previous  year  of  two 
weeks  and  a  fraction;  and  they  have  paid  for  female  teachers,  one  dollar  and  seven- 
teen cents  less  p?r  week  than  they  paid  for  male  teachers  a  year  ago.  By  comparing 
the  wages  of  the  winter  terms  of  districts  3  and  8,  we  get  a  more  striking  contrast. 
The  master  in  the  former,  gets  ten  dollars  per  week,  wlule  the  two  mistresses  in  the 
latter  were  hired  for  eleven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  Deducting  board,  the 
male  teacher  pockets  the  same  compensation  as  the  two  females. 

The  scarcity  of  male  teachers,  in  consequence  of  the  drain  for  the  war — the  cheap- 
ness of  females  and  their  superior,  more  christian  government,  it  is  hoped  and  pre- 
sumed, will  throw  the  instruction  mainly  if  not  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
for  the  present,  at  least. 

Persist  in  the  work  of  improving  the  school-buildings  : 

Let  the  voters  of  ihe  districts  at  their  annual  meetings  examine  their  school-houses 
and  premises.  Let  them  put  the  buildings  in  thorough  repair,  whitening  and  paint- 
ing the  walls,  smoothing  the  desks,  cleansing  the  out-houses,  and  repealing  the 
cleaning  weekly,  l-ict  them  declare  by  formal  vote  that  every  injury  shall  be 
repaired  by  the  offender,  that  in  case  of  neglect  to  do  so,  the  agent  shall  compel  him 
to  pay  double  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Upon  such  a  basis  the  teachers  an<l 
Superintending  Committee  can  hope  for  success. 

Fellow  citizens  of  Norridgewock,  will  you  take  initiatory  steps  to  save  your  children 
from  corruption  and  your  property  from  being  whittled  down?  Will  you  give  your 
school-houses  a  name  for  neatness  in  this  Commonwealth  ?  It  remains  with  you 
whether  you  will  execute  what  your  better  thoughts  must  ever  demand. 
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B  ROOKS  VILLE. 
B.  DoDOE,  Supervuor. 

■    Mr.  DoJ^o  makes  a  brief  report,   with  valuable   suggestions, 
from  which  we  make  a  brief  extract  only  : 

The  Committoo  cliosen  to  re-district  the  town,  pcformcd  that  duty,  and  made  the 
number  of  districts  twelve  instead  of  fourteen. 

Laxity  in  government  has  boon  the  principal  failure  in  our  Fchocjls  the  past  year, 
and  we  might  add  to  this,  want  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Our  teachers  need  something  besides  an  acquaintance  with  the  books  from  which 
they  instruct.  They  need  the  power  to  originate  methods  to  interest  the  school,  and 
kindle  new  zeal  in  the  minds  of  scholars  who  do  not  feel  particularly  charmed  with 
the  idea  of  study.  To  have  our  schools  what  they  should  be,  parents,  teachers  and 
the  cummittro,  should  feel  themselves  bound  to  act  together,  and  <lo  all  in  their 
power  for  the  welfare  of  our  children. 

Sebec. 

.1.  fiAMSON,  Supervisor. 

Tlie  Supervisor  sends  but  a  brief  report.  He  complains  of 
agents  who  have  neglected  their  duty  ;  of  poor  school-houses 
where  the  children  freeze  ;  of  a  change  of  books  in  one  district, 
without  authority  :  but  bears  testimony  to  the  general  success  of 
the  teachers  : 

• 

But  though  there  may  have  been  instances  in  which  teachers,  having  little  taste  or 
talent  for  their  profession,  but  l.iboring  only  for  the  money  it  brings  them,  have, 
<loubtI('.ss,  mide  a  drudgery  of  their  business,  and  toiled  on  from  day  to  day  with 
little  pleasure  to  themselves  and  less  profit  to  their  pupils,  yet  I  believe  there  has 
been  generally  a  laudable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  for  the  improvement  of 
their  pupiln;  that  they  have  endeavored  to  do  their  duty,  and  have  given  general 
satisfiicticjn  to  the  pjircnts  and  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  children. 

Your  (Committee  have  presonte<l  no  Utopian  theories,  have  aimed  to  avoid 
eohemos  whioli  might  Wm  such.  They  have  not  asked  you  to  do  the  first  thing 
which  you  will  deny  your  obligation  to  perform.  They  have  only  endeavored  to 
point  to  the  duty  that  lies  before  you,  which  you  can  fulfil.  Will  you  pardon  them 
for  repeating  their  retiULSt  to  yon,  to  look  to  your  school-houses,  and  their  appurte- 
naiu.'es.  Not  tinr  yours  are  nu^re  unsightly  than  those  of  yotir  neighbors;  but 
would  that  wo  all  might  take  an  honest  pride  ii)  having  comely,  tidy  and  comfortable 
homos  fii-  v'iulliful  study.  Our  children  will  be  better  and  happier,  our  farms  worth 
more,  and  the  passing  stranger  will  not  forget  them  as  he  portrays  the  beautiful 
proneiy  (-f  tlio  grand  Kennebec.  May  we  warm  and  glow  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
thou^^ht  «/f  making  some  sacrifices  for  these  we  love  best,  those  who  will  so  soon  take 
our  places  to  bloss  us  or  to  curse  humanity. 

Citizens  of  this  town,  you  can  now  point  with  pride  to  a  twofohl  success  of  a  two 
year's  pr(»gress,  the  introduction  of  a  superior  class  of  teachers  and  the  general  sub- 
stitution of  female  for  male  instructors.     In  our  opinion  we  arc  ready  now  for  the 
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next  ffreat  step — more  thorougli  teaching,  even  to  the  degree  of  perfect  recitations. 
We  have  long  lH.*cn  awiire,  that  here  was  the  most  serious  defect  in  our  educational 
department  and  have  presse<l  the  evil  upon  both  scholars  and  teachers  with  reiter- 
ated urgency. 

Salem. 

W.  S.  Hkath,  Supervisor. 

Of  the  school  in  District  No.  1,  the  Supervisor  says  : 

Of  this  sohodl  I  have  but  little  to  say,  as  I  kept  it  myself.  It  was  the  most  for- 
ward school  in  town, — a  ploiscmt  school  with  a  poor  teacher. 

After  some  brief  comir\eut8,  Mr.  II.  says: 

But  few  of  the  Hch(:<»ls  came  up  to  the  true  standard  of  excellence.  And  what  is 
needo<l  to  utt-iin  this,  is  bettor  teachers.  The  ciiuse  of  education  demands  that  the 
standard  of  ([ualitication  should  be  raise<l. 

CrREEXE. 

II.  S.  Hill,  SvpervUor, 

Mr.  ir.  notices  in  one  school  special  pains  taken  by  the  teacher 
in  elementary  training  : 

The  teacher  luliored  har-l  for  the  advancement  of  her  pupils,  taking  up  many  of 
the  first  principles  jviiich  had  been  previously  neglecte<l  in  nearly  all  the  branches 
parsue<l.  liending,  in  particular,  was  made  a  s/wr/y,  and  not  merely  an  exercise. 
The  bchool  was  v  ry  .successfully  couduoted  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  town. 

Of  another  teacher  he  savs  : 

llcr  ch»i.*f  aim  scemc-'l  to  bo  that  her  scholars  should  perfectly  understand  what 
they  passed  over.     Ilencc  her  success. 

He  hibors  with  the  teachers,  to  have  this  want  of  thoroughness 
remedied  : 

At  my  fir;"*t  visits  to  the  schools,  I  f»>und  a  largo  portion  of  the  scholars  were  sadly 
defieit.Dt  in  the  firj^t  and  most  impirtant  principles,  both  in  Arithmetic  and  in  Ecnd- 
injx.  But  very  lew  could  di^itinguifth  a  vowel  from  a  consonant.  In  almost  all  the 
S'jho'>l«,  tln.'so  matters  received  duo  attention,  ami  commendable  progrci=s  was  made. 

He  expresses  a  just  synipalhy  with  teaclu.rs  : 

If  there  is  any  <»ne,  who  demands  tli,e  -sympathy  and  support  of  the  community,  it 
is  the  teacher  of  public  f*chools.  \  few  of  the  parents — in  one  pr  two  districts  only — 
liave  vi>tited  the  sjIkjoIs.  There  is  nothing  that  will  encourage  a  teacher  more  than 
t(>  ha'.o  parents,  who  tVel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children,  visiit  him,  not 
for  tlie  purpose  of  criticising  and  fault-finding,  but  to  encourajije  and  assist  him. 
A  half-day,  a  few  times  in  the  course  of  a  term,  can  be  spent  to  no  better  advantage. 

]le  j)]oa(]s  for  apparatus  : 

Another  thing  prejudicial  to  thorough  and  rapid  improvement,  is  the  want  ef 
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proper  tippirftt lis.  None  of  tho  schools  have  anything  of  the  kind  except  a  black- 
board, -u'A  in  soTuo  ciscs  that  is  very  poor.  Each  district  should  poFsess  a  globe  and 
outline  iiKip.s  ;it  least.  Tlierc  are  no  attractions  iu  a  school  that  bas  only  four  bare 
walls,  and  wlicsc  exterior  is  diually  uninviting. 

Buck  FIELD. 

Thomah  p.  Ch\sk,  a.  p.  Boxxey,   Committee. 

The  very  ;ii>lo  rep  )rt  of  this  Committee  closes  with  the  following 
intolliii^ent  sug'gestioTis  : 

An<I  liore  we  \vi:sh  to  mfike  some  snggei-tions,  which  wc  think  will  commend  them- 
selves to  cvrryboly.  No  one  can  visit  our  schools,  without  feeling  that  the  great 
fault  in  them  is  :i  lack  of  sufficient  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  mind  of  a  child  has 
**1oii;j:,  I  "lii;  thoiinrlits,"  is  unsteady  and  impulsive  and  unless  by  some  means  it  can 
be  fixf"!  up'-fi  its  1  ssrtns,  it  wanders,  and  the  scholar  either  becomes  dull  and  stupid, 
inclinctl  to  sleep,  and  re,^ir.llcss  (♦f  his  duties,  or  else,  if  of  a  more  active  turn  of 
mind,  fin  1^  in  nii«chi<^f  and  ]>1  ly,  tli-it  cniplctyraent  and  diversion  of  his  mind,  which, 
if  he  eanriut  find  in  his  studies,  he  must  and  ought  to  find  in  some  other  way.  It 
is  of  ni»  n«c  in  sucli  a  case  to  s  vy  to  a  pupil,  "  you  must  study,^*  or  **  you  must  keep 
still.''  Th' re  mu.st  be  something  more;  and  your  Committee  have  seen  school-rooms 
where  it  wms  a  moral  impossihility  for  children  to  study  or  keep  still;  and  where  the 
unfitiK^'  cif  tlieir  tea-her  jilniost  justified  thom  in  doing  anything  else  rather  than 
studyi.M::;  and  keeping  still.  There  must  be,  in  short,  in  the  teacher,  that  peculiar 
faculty  (.f  i;  lit  intly  interesting  tlie  pupil,  of  making  his  tasks  delightful  and  engag- 
ing, <.r.-t:vriii;r  np  ]!:s  ainbiti'^n,  :ind  of  exciting  his  attention  by  resorting  to  variety 
and  iiuvvlty,  :i?i  1  art,  in  tlie  c<nduct  of  recitations  and  the  general  exercises  of  the 
sclu-nl-roM  :.  To  l)e  sure,  it  is  difficult  to  fin<l  always  a  teacher  who  has  this  faculty, 
but  .it  !r  -f  .•  're  should  l»e  taken  to  j-ecure  teachers  not  nltojrether  destitute  of  it. 
It  is  i!"ul'tlrss  to  l.e  taken  into  consideration  that  for  the  small  compensation 
we  an^  oltli!!:^.!  to  pay,  wo  cannr.t  procure  the  best  teachers;  and  that  many  of  our 
teaeli'M-^  aie  imt  tcaeliers  by  profession,  but  engage  in  th(4W«irk  for  a  term  or  two 
fttS  an  cfiij  •<  vim  nt  that  occupies  their  time  temporarily,  and  furnishes  them  with 
moniy  t' n-  i!ie  r-'st  (if  the  year.  It  mast  he  remembered  too,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
a  tev'rM- to  (Ml  I'.ir  •  tli.i  labor  of  keeping  up,  <lay  after  day,  through  the  summer 
weath'  r,  thi-  clVort  tu  interest  and  inspire  her  scholars.  There  comes  l>y  and  by, 
after  t'le  !i  iV-.v  d\y<^  a  general  indiffi'ionce  to  the  progress  of  the  school.  The 
teaehf'r  In  :;-  {■■>  iri  t  >,vi-irv  :»nd  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  tlie  teru).  Tiie  scholar 
imtne  lii'.l;.  "  it'-li  s  the  infrrtlon  and  grows  idle  or  mischievous;  the  recitations 
become  m-'  li  micil,  and  you  cituiot  s«'e  that  they  difi'T  to-day  from  what  they  were 
ye^itei'I  \y.  A  i;-  n.ral  atup^^-ph-.-re  ol'  dullnc^'S  and  indolence  overspreads  everything. 
Tlie  ft'--  'It!;"  '.h'!  !rrn'  l.i::!;  expvf.sion.  An^l  that  something  is  wrong  is  apparent 
fvu'.'A  t'l  '  ;■  •'^  t'l  i*^  11 »  -  -(,ii(*r  .lie  tliry  r.  leased  from  seho(d,  and  in  the  open  air,  than 
theyarv'  n^'dina  twinkling  int<»  another  set  of  beings;  their  eyes  brighten; 
their  fi  •  -  :  <]:  iiitiliu^'nt;  their  voices  are  enlivened;  simply  because  they  are  now 
eng.ii:,.-.  in  -Mil  •thi:i;r — be  it  play  or  what  not — in  wliich  their  interest  is  sccure-l 
and  t-'ii  ;' ,  ;iii"-  enlisted.  Now,  why  cannot  this  principle  b>e  extended  to  the 
scho'.l-r.  o  ii  ?     Y.ai  c an   n;ake  children  enjoy  pl-'y.     You  can  make  them  pursue  it 
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with  zeal  and  life.  You  ean  interest  them  in  dancing,  and  in  stories  an<l  in  Sunday 
schools.  Can  it  be  that  our  common  t<chools  are  the  only  place  in  the  world,  where 
they  fail  to  find  themselves  entertained  and  alive?  That  thia  is  not  true  is  proved 
by  the  fict  in  our  own  town  your  Committee  have  had  the  ple^isure  of  visiting 
pohool-ruoms,  wlu*re  there  was  altogether  a  <litrerent  state  of  things,  and  where  Uie 
sohohii^  were  a  busy  little  w<;rld,  jitudyinij:  their  ttisks  with  a  zest.  But  in  other 
cjwes,  your  C«Miimittce  were  too  well  aware  that  the  success  of  the  schools  arose  from 
continued  ami  exhauftinj;  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who  felt  that  they  had 
no  asfs.istance  to  look  fiir,  outside  the  school-house. 

After  all,  we  come  back  to  the  old  propositions,  which  Committees  have  so  long 
laborel  t(»  (uf<'ive  ;  first,  piins  sliouM  be  taken  to  secure  competent,  active,  sealofos 
and  consoi'-ntiou^s  tea-,  hers, and  s.'cundly,they  should  be  sustainoil  by  the  interest  and 
aid  of  p:»re!it<.  .See  to  it  tint  y<>'ir  s^'liools  are  not  left  to  the  supervision  of  the 
(^ommittcc  rjlonc.  Iiitore:it  yoiirs/lven  in  the  performances  of  your  children,  and 
then  observe  how  «piickly  they  will  interest  tlieinsclves  in  them.  Follow  them  to 
school,  t'llk  with  tlifia  about  their  l(r?>o:is,  and  about  the  events,  and  rewards,  and 
incident<<  of  the  school-rooui,  and  you  will  thei-eby  remove  from  their  minds  the  idea 
that  study  is  a  drudgery,  and  tlie  school-house  i.»*  a  mere  machine-shop.  With  live 
teach-r.^,  and  with  a  communitv  interested  activelv  in  the  education  of  its  children, — 
and  under  no  other  cir.'umstinces,  shall  we  have  schools  worth  the  money  and  time 
ex  noil  led  in  thi  ir  support. 

(illEKNWOOI). 

WiLLARi)  !Iv:kriok,  VV.  G.  Whittle,  Coinniittec. 

The  (leliiHiuciicy  of  agents  juid  the  non-utteudciiicc  of  scholars, 
occasion  groat  regret  to  this  Connnittee  : 

Your  Committee  find  it  lifoc-^sary  to  come  before  you  with  a  very  partial  report, 
in  conscnui'iice  of  not  li.i\iiig  rex'iNcd  a  suQicient  number  of  registers  to  be  able  to 
give  a  fair  n'[M)rt  of  ea.'h  district  and  term  of  school;  thorcfon-,  it  must  be  of  a 
more  gen'.ral  rliiraetcr.  Jihe  s'h.K'Is  li.ivi-,  we  think,  fully  sustained  their  former 
reputation,  and  in  mnny  ii.'''.:i'KM's,  tluougli  the  energy  of  good  teacliers,  have  made 
decided  advan?ini<*f»t. 

It  :<  a  s.i'.l  ti>k.  hi'wevcr,  to  corit.'in})late  the  amount  of  idlcru\»-^>  in  our  town,  on 
the  part  (.f  s.-liolars,  caused  tiihor  by  the  neglect,  ignorance  or  willfulness  of  par- 
ents in  Hut  se»-iii;r  that  tlioir  chillren  atteml  school  regularly.  Perhaps  you  would 
think  us  f:ir  fr.'Mi  )igiit,  if  \v.-  .^uo  ill  s;y  tiiat  not  niore  than  cne-iialf  of  the  scliolars 
in  town  attcn-i  Vv'Ir.o!  « itluT  in  sumr.M'r  or  wintrr.  But  taking  the  registers  for  our 
guide,  and  g"Mr4  l':ick  to  ih-.^  .-..'lio"-!  voir  vi:  Ili.g  April  1,  18  1,  whii-h,  we  think,  is  a 
fair  simple,  wo  rtii  I  the  uh-  !o  number  of  scholars  in  town  was  CM;  uundn-r  regis- 
ter., i  in  .-runiiiior,  'J  >:'.;  avora^v  attiudaiKv,  If.'s  numb  r  nj;'?tercd  in  wint'.r,  2-lo; 
iivfri:."' attriil  m.'e,  IS'J;  which  loav«  ><  nearly  one-half,  taking  the  avera:T"  number 
who  did  not  attorid  s.-lu  vl  in  winter,  and  moro  than  one  h  ilf  %\lio  did  uvt  attend  in 
Munmer.  'J'ne  aJimun^  of  ?chi..  I  money  which  the  law  r«.»|nired  to  be  raisiil.  between 
the  voar.>  l^"••>  an  1  \'<''K  was  neirlv  ^''.Tl.     Since   1M*»0  it   is  onlv  i?-jl.V».S'h  which 

»  •  •  ' 

makr>  it  ntxvs^^ny  that  scholars  shouiil  le  n  i-re  j>unctual   iu   aitendunce  ami  more 
^tud'ons,  or  loarn  less. 
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Bangor. 

Joseph  Bartlett,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Bangor  Committee  is  a  valuable  document, 
received  too  late  to  allow  large  extracts  to  be  made  from  it.  The 
schools  of  this  city  stand  very  high,  in  point  of  excellence ;  the 
result  of  careful  and  efficient  supervision.  The  course  of  study 
extends  through  a  five-fold  gradation ;  the  high  schgols  covering 
the  preparation  for  college,  in  the  classics,  and  the  more  important 
English  branches  of  a  college  course. 

By  a  special  arrangement  for  another  year,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Superintendent's  Report  may  cover  a  comparative  view  of  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  schools  in  our  cities,  and  larger  towns, 
more  particular  than  any  which  has  yet  been  presented. 

7 he  compensation  of  teachers  is  well  presented  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

These  laborers  arc  pecuKarly  worthy  of  their  hire.  The  corps  of  public  school 
teachers  in  this  city  numbers  about  eighty.  The  amount  of  labor  which  they  per- 
form annually,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  our  youth,  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  those  not  officially  connected  witji  the  schools.  Interest  and  pride  alike 
inspire  in  them  a  commendable  rivalry,  especially  those  in  the  same  grade  of  schools. 
Each  teacher  in  the  respective  grades  strives  to  excel  the  other  in  the  excellence  of 
his  school,  and  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  and  the  parents  of 
his  pupils.  They  are  more  deeply  and  immediately  interested  than  any  other  per- 
sons in  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  their  schools,  inability  to  do  this  is  fhial 
to  the  prospecti*  of  a  teacher,  as  much  so  as  incapacity  to  instruct;  youth.  The  task 
of  the  successful  government  of  a  school  of  fifty  to  seventy  or  a  hundred  youth,  firom 
half  as  many  different  families,  i«,  of  itself,  enough  for  one  person.  Superadd  to 
this  the  task  of  instructing  youth  in  a  variety  of  studies,  which  can  be  done  success- 
fully only  amidst  quiet  and  good  order,  and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  upon,  the 
teacher  are  imposed  two  such  tasks  that  a  failure  to  perform  either  contemporaneously 
is  fatal  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  those  who  attempt  it.  No  person  can  be  retained 
in  employment  as  a  teacher  after  incompetency  for  either  of  these  tasks  is  demon- 
strated to  the  Committee.  The  two- fold  task  must  be  successfully  accomplished,  or 
the  much  desired  and  in  most  cases  much  needed  employment  for  wages  is  necessa- 
rily terminated. 

Other  considerations  in  respect  to  teachers  have  weight.  The  large  expenditure 
of  money,  time,  and  severe  application  requisite  to  qualify  one  for  the  profession  of 
school-keeping,  is  not  to  be  t"hrown  away  by  a  failure  to  achieve  success  through  a 
want  of  industry  and  courage  to  encounter  the  trials  and  ever  recurring  obstacles 
that  lie  in  every  teacher's  path.  All  the  motives  are  for  success  in  the  professioii. 
Success  ensures  the  desired  employment,  and  this  service  should,  above  all  others, 
receive  an  adequate  reward. 

The  Committee  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  service  of 
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the  schools)  during  the  past  year.  Parents  and  pupils  alike  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  them  for  the  fidelity  and  xeal  with  which  they  haye  performed  their  daily  tasks. 

All  the  teachers  whom  the  Committee  have  retained  in  the  seryice  are  competent, 
faithful  and  efficient,  though  there  may  be  shades  of  diflference  among  them  in  the 
degree  of  their  efficiency  and  usefulness.  The  greater  portion  of  them  rank  as  first 
class  teachers,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction;  the  others  rank  high  above  medi- 
ocrity, and  are  improving  daily  as  they  have  opportunity  for  more  experience. 

A  considerable  number  of  those  teachers  have  habitually  devote<l  to  their  pupils 
more  hours  of  labor  daily,  than  the  prescribed  number  of  hours  for  the  daily  sessions. 
Assistance  to  pupils  in  indvidual  instances,  and  the  recitation  of  omitted  lessons  by 
absence,  or  of  lei^sons  not  fully  prepared  through  idleness  or  indifference,  are  usually 
postponed  till  after  the  usual  school  hours  This  practice  prevails  much  more 
extensively  in  the  three  higher  grades,  though  it  is  quite  common  in  the  lower  grades; 
yet  no  one  of  these  tc:ichers  has  ever  asked  for  or  received  any  compensation  for  this 
voluntary  yet  valuable  extra  service. 

Such  being  the  qualifications,  character,  and  good  sucoess  of  our  public  school 
teachers, — all  but  two  or  three  of  whom  are  of  our  own  citizens  and  households,  and 
were  educated  for  their  profession  in  our  own  schools, — it  was  with  extreme  regret 
that  the  Committee  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  compensation  for 
services  the  last  year.  Their  compensation  before  this  reduction  was  fully  merited 
for  the  service  rendered.  It  has  this  year  been  too  low,  and  for  stronger  reasons 
than  those  existing  id  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  should  in.  simple  justice 
be  materially  increased.  •  ' 

To  effect  this  a  large  appropriation,  of  a  sum  not  less  than  that  of  former  years, 
should  be  made  hereafter.  The  Committee  earnestly  commend  these  considerations 
and  this  recommendation  to  the  attention  of  the  City  Council. 

The  theory  of  our  institutions  is  compensated  labor.  If  the  labor  of  our  public 
school  teachers  be  not  properly  classed  in  that  of  the  industrial  pursuits  productive 
of  material  wealth  and  prosperity,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  just  cbiiras  to  a  higher 
rank,  in  the  higher  domain  of  intellectual  and  moril  culture,  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation,  not  only  of  all  industrial  pursuits  but  of  all  professions 
in  life.  The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  artist,  the  professional  gentleman,  all  were 
beneficiaries  of  our  free  public  schools,  and  from  them  derived  the  elementary  qualifi- 
cations of  success. 

Are  not  our  public  school  teachers,  above  all  others  worthy  of  their  hire  ?  Should 
not  the  compensation  of  their  labor  be  the  last  to  encounter  the  implacable  pruning- 
knife  of  retrenchment  and  reform  in  our  public  expenditures  ? 

Princeton. 

Jami-^  SrEXCER,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Mr.  S.  makes  but  a  brief  report.  A  plan  of  supplying  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  with  books  for  present  use,  is  suggested  in 
the  following  paragraph  : 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  books  in  nearly  every  school  drstrict.  No.  1  raised  a  tax 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  purchased  a  school  library,  which  afforded  every  scholar 
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the  opportunity  of  obtainiDg  the  use  of  such  text  books  as  they  actually  needed. 
This  system  we  would  recommend  to  the  other  districts,  for  by  so  doing,  the  necessity 
of  leaving  seats  to  borrow  books,  or  of  the  scholars  sitting  idle  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  do  is  entirely  avoided.  If  there  is  a  library  of  text  books  common  to  all, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  classing  each  scholar;  but  as  things  now  stand,  there  are,  at 
least,  one  third  more  classes  than  there  is  actually  any  need  of;  thereby  taking  up 
the  teacher's  time  for  nothing. 

The  school-house  in  No.  1  is  preserved,  while  that  in  No.  2  is 
desecrated : 

The  school-house  in  District  No.  1  is,  and  has  been,  kept  in  better  repair  than  any 
other  in  t<»wn.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  No.  1,  as  soon  as  school  was 
closed,  to  fasten  the  doors  and  windows  and  thereby  prevent  the  house  from  being 
needlessly  iryured,  but  in  the  other  district  it  has  been  quite  different,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time;  and  not  unfrequently  has  the  school-house  in  No.  2  been  used 
for  a  gambling  saloon. 

Suffer  a  word  of  exhortation  : 

Do  not  give  credence  to  every  billy  tale  that  your  children  may  tell,  but  weigh  the 
matter  carefully  and  if  it  is  one  of  importance,  in  which  your  children  differ  with 
the  teacher,  go  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him ;  in  no  case  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  your  children ;  for  evil  influences  that  come  from 
home  are  the  hardest  for  teachers  to  contend  with.  • 

Parsonspield. 

E.  S.  Wadleigh,  Silas  Moulton,  Alvah  Dob,  Committee, 

The  Committee  experience  the  usual  difficulty  with  school 
agentH  : 

Wc  have  this  year,  as  in  former  years,  experienced  great  inconvenience  from  the 
neglect  of  agents  to  perform  their  lawful  duty.  The  statute  provides  that  if  any 
agent  neglects  to  give  written  notice  to  the  S.  S.  Committee  when  any  school  in  his 
district  is  to  commence,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress,  and 
how  long  it  Is  to  continue,  he  shall  forfeit  a  dollar  for  each  day  the  school  is  kept 
before  the  notice  is  given.  Very  few  of  our  agents  have  flilfiUed  the  requirements  of 
the  law;  while  many  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  dollar  a  day,  for  the  time  their  schools 
have  been  kept  during  the  year. 

The  importance  of  commodious  and  pleasant  school-rooms  : 

Many  of  the  school  houses  in  this  town  are  in  a  poor  condition.  The  school-room 
is  the  nursery  for  the  existing  generation^  How  important,  then,  that  with  all  its 
conveniences,  beauty  and  attractiveness  should  have  place.  It  should  possess  an 
attractive  influence  that  will  take  hold  of  the  scholar's  affections  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  counteract  all  other  influences,  and  help  correct  the  evils  of  tardiness  and 
frefjuent  absences.  No  school  will  sustain  good  order  steadily,  when  the  scholars 
have  too  free  communications  with  the  outside,  or  are  in  danger  of  being  entrapped 
by  holes  in  the  floor. 
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ROBBINSTON. 
E.  II.  Balkan,  Walter  S.  Vose,  Richard  V.  Hayden,  Committee. 

The  Committee  comment  on  decrease  of  numbers  : 

The  number  of  scholars  in  town  is  annaally  becoming  less.  As  a  consequefice, 
the  town's  share  of  the  State  appropriation  is  diminishing. 

While  other  taxes  arc  in  uo  wise  lightening,  the  town  will  not  be  likely  Tery  soon 
to  materially  increase  its  school  tax.  These  things  admonish  us  to  look  well  to  it, 
that  our  children  be  not  deprived  of  any  part  of  the  limited  means  of  education  at 
present  enjoyed.  Your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  our  town  his 
been^ divided  into  too  many  districts,  and  that  we  should  begin  to  consolidate.  The 
smaller  districts  united,  could,  with  their  united  means,  command  better  teachers 
and  enjoy  longer  schools.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  in  schools  of  tolerably  Urge 
numbers,  there  exists  more  of  healthy  stimulus  to  the  minds  of  both  teacher  and 
scholars,  and  that  better  progress  may  be  relied  upon. 

Commendation  well  bestowed  : 

The  school  appeared  very  orderly,  ana  the  conduct  of  the  scholars,  both  in  schcol 
and  upon  the  sti'eet,  was  exemplary.  We  think  a  decided  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the-  out-door  conduct,  as  well  as  in  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils.  The 
teacher  reports  to  the  Committee,  that  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  school  in  reading  and  spelling.  The  improvement  in  these  branches 
was  marked.  The  manneV  of  teaching  reading  was  such  as  to  assist  the  pupils  to  an 
understanding  of  what  they  read;  a  prime  necessity  to  good  reading. 

The  Agent's  duty  in  employing  teachers  is  properly  set  forth  : 

This  is  so  important  a  duty  as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  the  best  discretion;  and 
upon  its  proper  and  wise  performance,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  depends  the 
interests  of  the  school.  While  your  Committee  would  abate  nothing  from  the  im- 
I)ortance  of  that  moral  support  which  our  schools  claim  from  the  whole  community, 
of  the  paternal  care  and  sympathy  due  from  parents  and  friends,  or  of  a  lively 
interest  and  proper  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee, 
they  deem  the  selection  of  the  teacher  of  more  consequence  to  the  school  than  any 
of  these  things.  He  is  the  soul  and  center.  It  is  his  duty  to  draw  out  the  young 
mind,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  his  own  ardor,  allure  it  to  explore  the  delightful 
fields  of  knowledge;  or  he  may,  by  his  indolence  and  stupidity,  dull  and  drag  down 
the  aspirations  of  youthful  genius.  You  do  not  expect  perfect  teachers;  but  your 
ideal  should  combine  talent,  taste  and  refinement. 

Change  of  teachers,  and  the  consequences : 

Writing  has  received  more  attention  than  formerly.  A  very  great  disadvantage 
in  learning  to  write  is  the  fr^uent  change  of  teachers.  The  scholar  is  striving  to 
acquire  the  art  of  penmanship  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher,  when  in  comes 
another,  who  puts  him  upon  a  different  style;  his  handwriting  does  not  become  fixed, 
as  it  would  under  long  practice  with  the  same  teacher.  The  same  is  in  some  degree 
true  of  other  studies.  Each  teacher  has  a  different  way.  What  he  thinks  it  Tery 
important  to  have  learned,  the  next  may  take  equal  pains  to  have  unlearned,  when 
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perhaps  the  difference  is  merely  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  These  consider- 
ations show  how  desirable  it  is  when  a  good  teacher  is  once  obtained,  to  secure  his 
services  for  successive  terms. 

Children  should  be  taught  their  first  lessons  at  home : 

The  idea  of  perching  up  little  fellows  on  benches,  with  feet  dangling  in  air,  three 
hours,  or  even  two,  in  each  half  day,  to  receive  as  many  minutes'  attention,  is  pre- 
posterous and  cruel, — better  far  that  in  the  home  circle  letters  should  mingle  with 
play  and  fh)Iic ;  and  let  no  parent  plead  a  want  of  time,  who  can  find  ^ny  time  to 
follow  the  filshions  of  the  day. 

Damariscotta. 
W.  H.  Evans,  Supervisor. 

With  many  other  excellent  ideas,  for  which  we  have  no  room  in 
this  report,  we  find  the  following  upon  the  need  of  better  training 
for  teachers : 

I  have  been  impressed,  also,  with  the  need  of  securing  the  services  of  a  higher 
grade  of  teachers  than  has  been  sought  for  in  our  schools  commonly.  The  time  is 
past,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  any  such  idea  to  be  in  vogue,  that  almost  any  person  with 
a  little  smattering  of  the  common  English  branches,  can  succeed  very  well  as  a 
teacher.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  there  are  not  many  who  are  *' apt  to  teach," 
or  have  the  natural  or  acquired  ability  to  impart  instruction.  Teaching  is  both  a 
science  and  an  art,  and  has  to  be  acquired  like  everything  else  of  the  same  nature. 
Its  principles  must  be  understood,  as  well  as  the  art  of  putting  these  principles  into 
practice;  and  in  no  school  hardly  is  there  so  much  need  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
and  ability  to  teach,  as  in  those  very  schools,  where  according  to  the  judgment  of 
many,  almost  any  one  will  answer.  I  would  put  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  on  the  principle  that  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
should  be  the  best  and  most  thorough  possible. 

A  grand  difficulty  exposed  : 

Mr.  W.  is  an  adept  in  the  profession,  understands  well  both  how  to  govern  a 
school  and  impart  instruction ;  but  he  met  with  the  same  difficulty  just  alluded  to. 
There  w^^^e  some  soholars,  he  told  me,  who  had  not  averaged,  in  their  attendance, 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  time;  and  yet  the  parents  found  &ult  because  these 
children  had  not  learned  more  at  school.  Can  it  be  expected  that  any  amount  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  make  up  for  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  scholar?  The  great  curse  of  this  school  obviously  is  lack  of  constant 
attendance  of  the  scholars.  If  the  people  of  this  district  desire  a  good  school,  for 
which  there  exists  as  good  material  as  can  be  found  in  town,  they  must  remedy  that 
glaring  defect. 

Discourses  of  a  school-house  in  bad  odor : 

The  building  now  used  for  a  school-house  in  district  No.  4,  is  well  adapted,  no 
doubt,  for  its  original  purpose,  but  it  is  unfit  to  put  children  into,  either  in  summer 
or  winter.     In  summer  an  old  tannery  does  not  emit  the  most  pleasant  of  smells. 
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and  in  winter  there  is  altogether  too  much  ventUation .  for  comfort     The  district 
ought  either  to  put  up  a  school-house  or  divide  itself  between  the  adjoining  districts. 

A  gratifying  interest  manifested  by  some  parents  : 

I  have  noticed,  also,  with  pleasure,  the  interest  taken  by  many  parents  in  the 
schools  where  their  children  attend.  But  there  are  many  indications  that  in  erery 
ilistrict  in  town  there  are  some  parents  who  do  not  seem  to  care  whether  their  chil' 
dren  receive  any  meutal  culture  or  not.  The  school  record  kept  by  the  teacher  is 
excellent  test,  commonly,  in  this  particular.  The  names  of  those  scholars  who 
frequently  absent  and  tardy,  designate  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  regard  whkh 
parents  have  fur  the  education  of  their  children,  the  interest  they  take  in  the  wel&re 
of  the  school.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  rule— exceptions  rare — that  the  children 
reflect  the  views  of  their  parents  in  this,  as  in  any  other  subject.  I  have  found  it 
true  commonly,  that  parents  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education  and  desire 
their  chillren  to  share  in  its  benefits,  will  send  good  fhithful  scholars  to  the  school- 
room, so  that  ultimately  the  foundation  of  a  good  school  is  formed  in  the  family,  nad 
here  if  any  improvement  is  to  be  made  in  our  schools,  making  them  efficient  and 
productive  of  the  highest  and  best  results  to  the  scholars,  must  the  improvement 
begin.  Parents  must  appreciate  the  incalculable  blessings  of  education,  both  mental 
and  moral,  and  until  this  be  done,  no  permanent  reform  can  be  expected,  no  higher 
grade  of  schools  will  be  likely  to  exist.  **The  stream  will  rise  no  higher  than  the 
fountain." 

Greenfield. 
John  White,  R.  Johnson,  Committee, 

This  Committee  close  their  very  brief  report  with  a  few  sugges- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  studying  history  in  their  schools  : 

Your  Committee  would  further  recommend  that  the  study  of  history  be  introduced 
into  our  schools.  We  find  that  the  scholars  are  generally  very  ignorant  about 
history.  We  have  in  fact  examined  teachers  who  were  well  qualified  in  all  other 
respects,  who  were  very  deficient  in  this  respect  It  is  a  time  now,  above  all  others, 
when  children  should  study  history.  They  ought  to  know  what  our  fme  schools  and 
free  institutions  cost,  that  they  may  better  know  how  to  prize  them.  It  is  as  true 
as  it  is  sad,  that  very  many  of  the  people  of  good  old  New  ^gland,  renowned 
for  being  the  home  of  education,  renowned  for  being  the  birth-place  of  free 
schools,  are  doing  all  in  their  power,  secretly  and  as  openly  as  ihfiy  dare,  to  aid  the 
present  rebellion,  which  is  aimed  at  tree  institutions. 

Hampden. 

S.  W.  Matthews,  D.  C.  Bukleigh,  Committee. 

This  report  contains  a  very  full  and  particular  exhibit  of  the 

school  affairs  of  Hampden.     From  the  miscellaneous  comments  of 

the  Committe,  we  take  the  following  paragraphs.     In  the  first  an 

unusual  compliment  is  paid  to  parents : 
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The  order  was  good ;  the  scholars  rendering  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
school.  Wc  observed  an  almost  entire  absence  of  whispering,  and  a  pleasant  and 
respectful  deportment  which  showed  that  good  parents  at  home  had  exerted  a  sound 
and  healthy  home  influence,  and  joined  the  duty  of  obedience  to  teachers  as  well  as 
parents. 

Another  school  exhibits  a  painful  contrast : 

An  examination  of  the  sad  condition  of  this  school,  discloses  two  principal  causes 
of  failure;  a  want  of  cooperation  and  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  conse- 
quently a  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  scholars.  This  state  of  things  has  existed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  many  years,  until  it  has  become  a  chronic  evil.  We 
fear  that  home  government  has  grown  lax.  Young  America  is  rampant,  and  par- 
ental influence  for  good,  cottchant.  The  scholars  complain,  parents  echo  those  com- 
plaints, and  thus  a  reflex  influence  is  exerted,  prejudicial  to  the  school,  and  ruinous 
to  the  young.  If  parents  would  be  careful  how  they  speak  of  teachers  and  schools 
in  the  presence  of  their  children,  visit  the  schools,  and  act  like  sensible  men  and 
women  in  the  matter,  we  should  hope  to  see  a  new  era  inaugurated.  Until  that  is 
done,  no  teacher,  however  faithftil,  however  well  qualified,  can  succeed  in  the  dis- 
trict as  he  might  otherwise  do. 

All  unwarranted  proceedure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher : 

The  teacher  assumed  the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  school  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  your  Committe  and  the  express  wishes  of  the 
district.  We  do  not  understand  from  the  agent  t^t  he  employed  the  tea<jher  on 
any  such  condition. 

Conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : 

The  common  school  system,  imperfect  though  it  is,  has  nevertheless  given  to  New 
England  a  character  for  intelligence  second  to  that  of  no  people  on  earth.  By  the 
facilities  which  it  offers,  the  son  of  the  poorest  man  may  become  the  peer  and  even 
superior  of  him  upon  whom  Fortune  has,  from  liis  birth,  showered  her  golden  favors. 
It  is  truly  a  common  school  system,  from  which  the  wealthy  are  not  debarred,  but 
vrithin  which  they  can  claim  no  peculiar  advantages.  How  jealously,  then,  should 
it  be  guarded,  how  protected,  fostered,  nourished.  To  this  end,  parents  should 
exercise  a  personal  surveillance  over  it.  They  should  fVequently  visit  the  school, 
cultivate  the  acquiiintance  of  the  teacher,  encourage  and  advise,  and  thus  prove  by 
their  acts  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  an  object  of  deepest  moment  to  them. 

Gray. 

Albert  H.  Sawyer,  Jambs  Whitney,  Committee. 

They  say  of  one  school : 

Some  of  the  scholars  were  absent  from  school  more  than  one-half  of  the  time.  If 
the  parents  in  this  district  want  their  children  to  have  an  education,  they  must  see 
that  they  are  in  school  during  school  hours. 

A  wise  course : 
The  teacher  seemed  to  gain  the  good  will  of  her  pupils,  and  the  order  was  good. 
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The  scholars  did  not  go  over  so  much  groond  as  in  some  previous  terms,  yet  it 
is  believed  that  they  went  more  thoroughly. 

A  criticism  of  BtififDess  : 

At  my  first  visit  this  school  did  not  appear  well.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
stiffness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  toward  the  pupils,  which  if  not  overcome,  womld 
have  rendered  the  school  a  failure.  At  my  last  visit,  this  independence  or  stiffness 
had  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  school  appeared  better. 

Parents  at  fault : 

We  believe  this  teacher  to  be  well  qualified  to  instruct  in  this  district,  and  he  la- 
bored hard  to  make  the  school  profitable,  but  did  not  succeed.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  he  had  received  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  scholars  of  this  district,  as 
he  deserved,  he  would  have  been  far  more  successful. 

A  teacher  may  create  an  interest : 

At  my  first  visit  the  scholars  were  orderly,  but  did  not  show  much  interest  in  their 
lessons.  The  teacher,  however,  was  interested  and  faithful,  and  soon  created  an 
interest  throughout  the  whole  school. 

The  book  trouble  not  yet  remedied  : 

I  must  call  the  attention  of  citizens  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  books  now  in 
use,  in  most  of  the  schools  in  town.  There  are  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  gram- 
mars  used,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  school;  making  three  or  four  classes, 
where  there  should  be  but  one,  and  needlessly  occupying  the  teacher's  time. 

KUMFOUD. 

John  Eluot,  H.  F.  Howard,  F.  J.  Russell,  Committee. 

The  Committee  make  a  faithful  report  of  the  several  districts  under 
their  supervision,  with  valuable  suggestions  of  local  adaptation. 
We  copy  only  one  paragraph  : 

From  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  are  annually  expended  by  young  people 
at  various  High  Schools  and  Academies  in  the  State,  in  the  study  of  branches  neces- 
sary to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  those  who  intend  to 
teach  have  no  idea  of  palming  themselves  off  upon  the  community  half  qualified. 
Were  our  school-rooms,  text-books  and  other  apparatus  in  ftill  keeping  with  the 
qualifications  of  our  teachers,  we  might  hope  for  great  improvement  in  our  schools. 

Buxton. 
G.  W.  Whitney,  A.  K.  P.  Meserve,  Committee. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  items,  the  Committee  say  of  one 
school  : 

While  no  branch  of  study  was  neglected,  the  paper  of  original  compositions  read 
at  the  examination  would  have  done  credit  to  older  and  wiser  heads  than  those  of  its 
composers. 
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Of  a  teacher  in  anotker  school ; 

Her  (lisoipline  was  good  and  mode  of  instruotion  acceptable.  She  is  self-reliant 
and  determined  in  her  conduct  towards  her  scholars,  bat  npt  severe. 

Good  and  bad  qualities  in  a  teacher : 

Mr.  B's  school  was  of  a  very  gratifying  character.  His  discipline  was  good,  and 
the  scholars  made  good  progress  under  his  direction.  Parents  and  scholars  were 
apparently  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  school.  He  neglected  to  return  his  register, 
consequently  the  statistics  of  his  school  canpot  be  giTen. 

Regretting  the  condition  of  some  of  their  school-houses,  they 
ask : 

When  shall  we  sec  a  change  for  the  better?  Not  surely  until  parents  learn  that  a 
good  education  is  of  more  value  to  their  children  than  an  over-abundance  of  this 
world 's  goods.  But  we  believe  that  most  of  you  are  already  convinced  of  this  &ct 
The  hopeful  signs  seen  in  several  districts,  we  trust,  are  to  bear  their  fruit  the  com- 
ing year.  Hence  we  leave  these  things  to  your  superior  intelligence,  believing  that 
we  over-estimate  no  man,  when  we  ascribe  to  him  a  greater  love  of  his  children  than 
of  shiuplasters  or  greenbacks. 

The  great  desideratum  : 

But  the  most  important  requisite  to  the  success  of  our  schools  is  to  obtain  good 
teachers ;  for  without  them  we  cannot  have  good  scnools.  Too  often  the  candidates 
presented  to  the  Committe  for  examination  are  possessed  of  just  learning  enough  to 
secure  a  certificate.  Sometimes  they  have  already  begun  their  schools,  and  yet  their 
general  appearance  is  such  as  to  raise  grave  doubts  of  their  capacity  for  the  disci- 
pline and  government  of  a  school.  Such  teachers  are  generally  passed,  because  if 
refused  we  often  get  no  better  ones.  Or  again,  teachers  of  undoubted  qualifications 
have  engaged  a  school  in  which  they  have  but  recently  been  a  scholar;  and  to  refuse 
a  certificate  might  be  very  unjust,  for  they  sometimes  succeed  well.  The  most  of  our 
failures  are  among  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  How  shall  we  remedy  this? 
I  answer,  by  allowing  your  Ommittee  to  employ  the  teachers.  The  first  class  we 
should  not  employ  at  all,  and  the  second,  by  being  put  in  schools  where  they  are ^ 
strangers,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  to  become  sucoessftil  instructors. 


Camden— Meounticook  District. 

Samtel  G.  Adams,  E.  K.  Smabt,  F.  P.  Chapin,  T.   R.  Simonton,  E.  M.  Wood, 

Grading  Committee, 

No  general  report  has  been  received  from  the  town  Committee 
of  Camden.  The  report  of  the  Grading  Committee  of  the  princi- 
pal district,  is  presented  nearly  in  full,  as  it  contains  a  very  good 
argument  for  the  system  of  grading,  and  some  of  the  practical 
results  ;  which  may  encourage  other  villages  similarly  situated, 
to  go  and  do  likewise  : 
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Yoar  Committee  beg  IcaTe  to  suggest  a  few  fiicts  from  the  statistics  just  pre- 
sented. 

1.  The  importance  of  some  system  of  graded  schools  like  the  one  we  have  adopted. 
The  smallest  number  in  attendance  during  any  one  term  was  812.  These  divided 
equally  among  six  schools,  give  fifty-two  pupils  to  each  teacher.  If  there  were  only 
fifty-two  scholars  to  attend  school  in  the  district,  the  cose  would  be  quite  difiereit. 
There  would  not  then  be  so  many  studies,  nor  such  difference  among  indiTidoalfi  in 
advancement  as  we  now  find  among  our  three  hundred  and  twelve  scholars.  With 
only  fifty-two  scholars,  we  could  not  well  have  graded  schools.  But  with  812  sohol- 
ars  as  the  least  number  in  attendance,  and  with  543  in  the  district,  we  must  have 
some  graded  system  in  our  schools,  or  run  the  risk  of  great  waste  and  entire  fie^ilore. 
It  is  in  education  as  in  other  business,  if  one  can  manage  his  capital  single-handed, 
it  is  of  course  unnecessary  and  unwise  for  him  to  divide  his  work  with  another.  Bat 
with  increase  of  capital  come  increased  facilities  for  working,  and  of  course  an 
increase  of  labor,  and  greater  need  of  systematic  arrangement.  Our  children  are 
the  capital  on  which  we  work  our  common  schools,  and  the  poorest  parent  in  the 
district  is'  as  likely  to  be  the  greatest  shareholder  as  the  richest,  and  to  draw  the 
greatest  dividend.  We  think  it  must  be  plain  to  every  one,  that  some  system  of 
schools  in  a  village  like  our  own,  properly  conducted,  with  scholars  graded  accord- 
ing to  age  and  advancement,  and  teachers  able  to  give  their  whole  time  to  a  few 
studies  will  have  great  advantage  over  any  arrangement  that  can  be  had,  where 
scholars  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement,  and  all  kinds  of  studies  are  under 
the  care  of  a  single  teacher.  Your  Committee  would  submit  in  this  connection,  that 
the  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of  our  schools  is  just  as  necessary  as 
cloth  for  a  garment.  If  your  boy  needs  a  good  looking  coat,  you  must  get  him  a 
pattern  not  only  large  enough  to  cover  him,  but  to  grow  in.  Make  his  coat  too 
narrow  in  the  back  and  he  will  burst  it.  Make  it  too  short  in  the  arms  or  waist, 
and  you  leave  too  much  of  him  out  in  the  weather.  The  question  was  asked  last 
year,  and  by  many  honestly,  why  if  the  grading  system  would  be  good  by  raising 
$'400,  in  addition  to  what  the  town  allows,  it  should  not  be  equally  good  as  far  as  it 
might  go  without  the  ^400?  Your  Committee  would  respectfully  offer,  as  we  doubt 
not  the  district  will  bear  us  out  in,  that  without  the  ^400  raised  by  tax,  we  could 

^not  have  had  a  full  pattern  to  work  with,  or  must  have  either  employed  inferior 
teachers,  or  cut  short  the  schools,  neither  of  which  would  have  satisfied  the  District 
or  have  given  the  system  a  fair  trial. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  your  Committee  would  suggest  the  diflBculty  of  classifying 
850  or  400  scholars,  making  four  grades  out  of  three,  and  six  schools  out  of  five,  so 
.as  to  do  strict  justice  to  every  pupil.  There  must  necessarily  be,  in  such  a  case, 
several  scholars  standing  near  the  boundary  line,  separating  different  grades,  and 
with  the  imperfect  examination  only  that  could  be  had,  some  were  doubtless  placed 
too  high  at  first,  others  too  low.  It  has  been  very  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that 
with  very  few  exceptions,  parents  and  children  have  manifested  confidence  in  the 
Committee's  arrangement  of  scholars  in  the  different  grades,  and  we  are  sure  that 
when  we  have  arranged  any  one  in  the  matter  of  classifying,  it  has  been  placing 
scholars  too  high  at  first,  rather  than  too  low. 

8.  The  attendance  upon  the  school,  compared  with  previous  years,  is  worthy  of 
note.    As  already  stated,  there  has  been  during  the  past  year,  an  average  of  four- 
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teen  per  cent  of  our  scholars  in  the  schools  above  what  attended  the  year  before. 
And  the  actual  attendance  of  the  past  year,  compared  with  the  one  previous,  is 
thirty-seven  and  a-half  per  cent,  greater.  One  reason  of  this  increased  attendance 
is,  that  a  number  who  year  before  last  were  out  of  town  to  school,  with  others  who 
would  have  gone,  had  it  not  been  for  our  present  system  of  graded  and  advanced 
schools,  have  remained  at  home.  Another  is,  that  the  scholars  generally  have 
been  more  punctual  than  formerly. 

The  plan  of  teachers  reporting  weekly  the  attendance  and  deportment  and  rank 
of  scholars  to  the  parents  and  guardians,  has,  in  most  cases,  worked  admirably. 
We  are  sure  that  nothing  costing  «o  little,  has  so  awakened  a  desire  for  improve- 
ment and  a  laudable  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  interested  parents  in 
our  present  system  of  schools  like  these  weekfy  reports.  That  our  schools  have 
become,  by  one  year's  trial  of  this  system,  what  they  should  be,  or  will  be  at  the 
end  of  another  year  if  sustained,  we  do  not,  of  course,  pretend.  Looking  back  over 
the  year,  your  Committee  see  many  ways  in  which  superior  foresight  and  the  expe- 
rience they  have  gained  might  enable  them  to  do  better.  For  your  Committee  have 
been  to  school  as  well  as  the  children.  We  have  only  time  further  to'  add,  that 
while  the  present  system,  in  its  first  year  of  experiments,  has  cost  us  not  a  little 
time  and  anxiety,  and  we  can  probably  see  as  much  done  wrong  and  left  undone  as 
any  in  the  district,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  our  weekly  yisits  to  the 
schools,  and  upon  pupils  and  friends  gathering  in  inoreasing  numbers  and  interest 
from  term  to  term  on  examination,  and  to  be  able  heartily  to  commend  the  marked 
success  in  most  cases,  and  in  all  cases  the  fidelity  of  the  teachers. 

Parkuan. 
A.  J.  W.  Stevens, /or  the  Committee. 

The  Director  makes  a  brief  report,  apparently  in  great  haste. 
He  says  of  that  portion  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision  : 

I  have  endeavore<l  to  do  the  best  and  all  in  my  power,  to  promote  the  useftilness 
of  the  schools  unde^  my  care.    I  think  they  have  generally  been  useful. 

A  prophet  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country  : 

Mr.  H.  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  best  friends.  It  was  the  first  school 
he  ever  taught  in  town,  vid  I  think  there  are  but  few  young  men  who  can  teach  a 
better  school  than  Mr.  H.  If  he  wishes  to  have  justice  done  to  his  talents,  he  would 
better  stay  in  town  and  teach  school'  among  his  old  neighbors,  than  to  go  out  of 
town.     We  need  such  teachers  at  home, 

Charlotte. 
D.  J.  Fisher,  Avert  Rich,  Committee. 

This  Committee  are  very  brief  in  their  comments.  They  say  of 
one  school  : 

This  school  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  this  teacher's  schools  usually  are.  Scholars 
and  tcachen?  both  worked  pretty  well,  but  did  not  seem  to  work  well  together. 
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In  another  school  the  result  was  different,  for  the  very  good 
reason  assigned  : 

A  full  term  in  this  district  was  taught  by  Mr.  Rich,  with  his  usual  success.  Par- 
ents, scholars  and  teacher,  were  all  interested,  and  the  advancement  corresponded 
with  the  interest 

Remarks   upon  the  Town   Reports. 

.  The  Superintendent  has  interspersed  brief  hints  in  presenting  the 
reports  upon  the  preceding  pages ;  and  will  only  add  with  brevity 
that  he  has  endeavored,  from  the  mas&  of  material  in  hand,  to  make 
such  selections  as  would  give  the  most  variety,  and  the  most 
valuable  suggestions  to  those  who  are  interested  in  reading  the 
Annual  Report.  I  have  given  something  from  every  report  which 
has  come  to  my  office,  except  one  or  two  which  were  without  any 
mark  to  indicate  where  they  came  from.  It  will  be  seen  by  some 
persons  who  look  for  reports  from  their  own  towns,  that  their 
Committees  have  failed  to  perform  their  duty  in  this  respect.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  remedy  will  be  found  for  this  deficiency,  in  some 
appropriate  legislation. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  spirit  and  value,  or  want  of  value, 
shown  in  these  reports.  Let  them  speak  for  themselves.  I  will 
only  add  the  single  suggestion  that  many  Committees, — in  passa- 
ges not  embodied  in  this  report, — are  in  the  habit  of  reporting  the 
failures  of  teachers, — apparent  or  real, — in  a  tone  quite  too  sharp 
and  unkind.  They  are  often  guilty  even,  of  gross  inconsistency, 
in  reproving  parents  for  disparaging  the  labors  of  teachers  in  the 
presence  of  their  children,  while  they  do  the  same 'thing  more  se- 
verely, in  a  more  public  manner,  in  open  town  meeting,  or  in  the 
printed  report.  Not  infrequently  such  remarks,  claiming  to  be 
made  from  a  sense  of  duty,  appear  to  be  prompted  by  much  lower 
motives.  Let  Committees  have  an  eye  to  mer^y  as  well  as  justice 
in  this  duty  of  reporting  th(?ir  schools. 
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THE   PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 


The  diminution  of  State  bounties  to  the  public  schools,  by  the 
remittance  of  a  portion  of  the  usual  bank  tax,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  still  further  reduction  of  the  same  kind,  renders  it  doubly  impor- 
tant for  us  to  inquire  into  the  condition,  present  and  prospective, 
of  our  permanent  school  fund. 

This  fund  was  originally  created  by  an  act  of  Legislature,  passed 
February  23,  1828,  which  authorized  the  Land  Agent  to  sell  for 
this  purpose,  a  number  of  townships,  not  exceeding  twenty,  the 
avails  of  which  sale  were  to  be  set  apart  by  the  treasurer  as  a  per- 
manent fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

By  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  1850,  the  Land  Agent  was 
authorized,  with  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  set 
apart  and  reserve  twenty-four  half  townships  of  the  undivided 
lands,  and  make  a  record  of  the  townships  so  reserved.  All 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  townships,  not  exceeding 
one  annually,  were  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  school  fund.  It 
appears  tfiat  nothing  was  done  to  carry  this  resolve  into  effect, 
until  further  action  was  had  by  the  Legislature  of  1856,  when  an- 
other resolve  was  passed  requiring  the  Land  Agent  to  attend  to 
the  duty  before  neglected. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose under  the  double  resolve  of  1850  and  1856, — including  those 
which  remained  unsold  of  the  townships  set  apart  by  the  reselve 
of  1828 : 
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Townships. 


No. 


3,  R.    4, 

3,  R.  6, 
2,  R.    8, 

4,  R.  3, 
4,  R.  4, 
4,  R.    6, 

7.  R.    9, 
««    12,  R.    8, 

4,  R.    6, 

10,  R.    6, 
9,  R.    G 

2,  R.  11 

13,  R.    4 
4,  R.    6, 
1,R.    7, 
l.R.    6, 
4,  R.    9, 

3,  R.    9, 

14,  R.    8, 
11, R.  16 

11,  R.  17 
9,  R.  17 

♦*  13,  R.  10 
"  12,  R.  10 
•«     L,  R.    2 

8,  R.  18 


W.  B.  K.  P., 


<< 


<c 
«( 

ct 
t« 
t( 

C( 

t» 

c< 

Ci 

«< 

(C 
,(C 

<t 


t« 


N.  B.  K.  p.. 


<( 


N.  W.  p., 
W.  £.  L.  S., 


■<( 
(I 


W.  B.  K.  p.. 


N.  W.  P., 
W.  C  L.  S. , 


(< 


Coanties. 


Franklin, 

c< 
iC 

Somerset, 


(t 


a 


Piscataqais, 
Aroostook, 


«c 
(( 


Piscataquis, 
Aroostook, 
Oxford, 
Franklin, 


(( 


Piscataquis, 
Aroostook, 


Somerset, 
Aroostook, 


t( 


Somerset, 


When  Reserved. 

No.  Acres 

unsold. 

Feb.  23,  ] 

L828, 

23,040 

«t 

23,040 

i< 

20,200 

«t 

11,520 

•           «< 

23.040 

(i 

23,040 

<i 

23,040 

«« 

16.017 

«( 

6.404 

•  c 

15,777 

(« 

11.428 

cc 

4.288 

^i 

2.788 

Aug.  24, 

1850, 

22,185 

t( 

20.200 

(t 

10,540 

<( 

23,040 

C( 

22,040 

Ci 

28.040 

(< 

23,142 

cc 

29,940 

it 

24.296 

t< 

23,994 

(C 

24,632 

t( 

12.018 

t< 

23,883 

487,567 

By  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature,  bearing  date  of  April  13,  1857, 
it  was  provided  that  20  per  centum  of  all  moneys  hereafter  accru- 
ing from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  should  be  appropriated  to  increase 
the  public  school  fund. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  three-fold  origin  of  the  Permanent  School 
Fund.  This  fund,  according  to  the  Treasurer's  report,  amounts, 
now, — Jan.  1,  1864, — to  the  sum  of  $168,677.22,  having  increased 
by  ihe  sale  of  lands  within  the  last  year,  by  the  sum  of  $7,427.06. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  school  fund  is  entitled,  by  the 
resolve  of  1857,  to  20  per  centum  of  the  moneys  received  from  the 
sale  of  lands  on  general  account.  No  such  sales  have  been  made 
since  the  passage  of  the  resolve,  until  within  the  last  year.  In 
1863  the  Treasurer's  account  credits  the  Laud  Office  with  $29,796.- 
75  received  from  general  sales.  When  the  proper  division  and 
adjustment  of  this  sum  has  been  made,  it  will  add  the  sura  of 
$5,959.35  to  the  school  fund. 

Besides  this,  there  are  securities  in  the  Land  Office  arising  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands,  amounting  to  $20,869.83.     These  securi- 
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ties,  when  converted  into  cash,  together  with  the  20  per  cent,  of 
last  year's  sales,  will  make  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $195,606.40. 
Should  the  sales  of  another  year  increase  this  to  $200,000,  in 
round  numbers,  we  shall  have  for  distribution  among  the  towns, 
the  sum  of  12,000.  The  amount  apportioned  in  July,  1863,  includ- 
ing the  bank  tax  and  the  inlferest  of  the  school  fund,  was  $89,605. 
The  diminution  in  the  amount  to  be  distributed  to  the  towns 
when  we  shall  have  lost  the  bank  tax,  will  be  severely  felt. 

Inquiring  now  into  the  prospective  increase  of  this  fund,  let  us 
ascertain  what  portion  of  the  lands  reserved  for  school  purposes, 
remain  unsold, — and  the  approximate  value  of  the  same. 

Recurring  to  the  preceding  table,  I  find,  on  inquiry  at  the  Land 
Office,  that  five  of  these  townships  have  been  again  set  apart  and 
lotted  for  settlement.  From  these  settling  lands,  no  money-revenue 
can  accrue  to  the  treasury  for  school  purposes  or  any  other.  In 
the  place  of  one  of  these  townships,  however,  it  should  be  stated 
that  another,  C,  R.  2,  has  bpen  substituted  as  a  school. township. 

Another  diversion  of  the  lahds  reserved  for  the  school  fund  has 
beeii  made  the  past  year,  doubtless  by  inadvertence.  The  Gover- 
nor and  Council  designated  one  quarter  of  No.  11,  R.  16,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  Waterville  College,  another  quarter  of 
the  same  to  the  Portland  Mechahics'  association,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  to  the  Western  Normal  School.  One  half,  also,  of  No. 
3,  R.  4,  W.  B.  K.  P.,  was  set  apart  for  the*  Normal  School. 
As  titles  to  some  of  these  lands  have  already  been  issued  to  the 
parties  concerned,  it  is  presumed  to  be  too  late  for  the  correction  of 
this  error,  by  the  selection  of  other  lands,  to  meet  the  claims  of 
these  institutions.  The  damage  threatening  the  interests  of  the 
common  schools  by  the  diversion  of  these  lands  from  their  proper 
use,  may  be  averted  by  the  appropriation  of  money  or  otjier  liir^ds 
of  equal  value.  It  is  recommended  that  proper  action  in  the  pre- 
mises be  tiiken  in  the  Legislature  at  an  early  day  ;  authorizing  the 
treasurer  to  increase  the  permanent  school  fund,  by  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  lands  diverted  to  settling  and 
other  purposes,  or  requiring  the  Land  Agent  to  select  and  reserve 
against  all  future  encroachment ,  new  townships  of  equal  value,  to 
replace  those  which  have  been  alienated  from  their  proper  use. 

Besicle.^  the  scliool  lands  thus  temporarily  alienated,  there  remain 
unsold  about  fourteen  townships  in  wholes  and  fractions,  or  not 
fir  from   320,000  acres,  some  of  which  is  of  medium  value  and 
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might  bring  fifty  cents  an  acre  in  the  market,  while  very  much  of 
it  will  remain  without  a  purchaser  for  many  years,  at  any  price. 

1  learn  from  the  Land  Agent,  that  about  eighty  townships  still 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Forty  of  these  have  been  set 
apart  as  settling  lands.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  are  reserved  for  the 
increase  of  the  permanent  school  fund.  Four  or  five  will  be  re- 
quired to  replace  those  which  have  been  taken  from  the  school 
lands  for  settling  purposes.  Two  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
Normal  Schools.  Thus  only  eighteen  or  twenty  townships  remain, 
subject  to  future  disposal. 

The  average  price  of  lands  sold  last  3'ear  was  forty-one  cents  an 
acre.  Some  townships  were  of  unusually  excellent  quality.  Others 
were  sold  as  low  as  fifteen  cents  an  acre.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  lands  remaining  to  be  sold  for  any  purpose,  cannot  produce  a 
large  amount  even  at  the  highest  estimate.  It  now  becomes  an 
important  inquiry  how  these  remaining  lands  shall  be  disposed  of, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  submit  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  them,  so  satisfactory  to  the 
whole  people,  as  to  devote  them  entirely  to  educational  purposes  ;• 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  administering  the  Land  Office,  and  any 
liabilities  for  the  public  debt  now  resting  upon  them.  It  would 
seem  eminently  proper,  in  view  of  the  State's  twofold  obligation, — 
to  her  common  schools  and  her  colleges  and  seminaries, — that 
one-half  of  the  whole  net  value  of  these  lands  should  be  added 
to  the  common  school  fund,  and  the  other  half  be  appropriated, 
with  a  wise  discretion,  to  endow  such  higher  seminaries,  as  will 
have  the  means  when  thus  endowed,  to  render  the  greatest  amount 
of  educational  service  to  the  State. 

As  the  Superintendent  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  hostil- 
ity to  thg  interests  of  the  higher  seminaries,  he  may  be  allowed  to 
repeat  from  his  last  report  the  following  paragraphs  on  the  relations 
of  the  academy  and  the  common  school : 

In  many  of  our  towns  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the 
academy  and  the  common  schools,. which  ought  not  to  exist.  It 
should  be  discouraged  ly  citizens  interested  in  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children,  and  should  not  be  encouraged  by  any  action 
of  the  State.  In  all  places  large  enough  to  sustain  a  system  of 
schools  of  the  highest  grade, — such  as  are  found  in  Portland  and 
Bangor,  Bath  and  Augusta,  Belfast  and  ITallowell,  Gardiner  and 
Brunswick,   Saco  and   Biddeford,  —  the  Academy  has  ceased  to 
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be  of  service,  and  if  retained,  becomes  inevitably  a  hindrance  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  free  schools.  It  would  seem  therefore  an 
unwise  policy  for  citizens  to  ask,  and  for  the  Legislature  to  grant, 
a  cliarter  for  an  Academy  in  any  such  place.  A  free  High  School 
at  the  top  of  a  graded  system,  would  insure  a  vastly  greater  good 
to  the  whole  population  of  such  places. 

If  academic  schools  already  exist  in  such  villages,  let  citizens 
make  an  arrangement  to  use  the  Academy  for  a  High  School,  still 
admitting  pupils  irom  abroad,  who  are  qualified  to  enter  the  grade 
eHtablished.  Tuition  may  be  required  for  scholars  residing  out  of 
town,  and  some  arrangement  be  made  to  receive  pupils  who  reside 
in  town,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  or  a  portion  of  the  public 
njnne3'.  The  character  of  the  Academy  and  the  condition  of  tl^e 
common  schools  would  thus  be  improved  together.  A  better 
classification  would  be  possible  in  the  High  School,  and  the  interest 
t^f  some  citizens,  before  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools,  would 
bo  necessarily  returned  to  them  with  their  children  ;  thus  render- 
ing them  more  respectable,  efficient  and  useful. 

But  again,  there  are  many  portions  of  the  State,  where  no. town 
is  sufliciently  populous  to  sustain   a  high  grade  of  schools,  and 
whore  the  Academy  becomes  a  public  necessity.     Parents  must 
s(;nd  their  children  out  of  their  own  neighborhood  to  some  such  : 
school,  if  they  would  fit  them  for  college,  or  give  them  more  than  . 
an  elementary  education.      We  need,  then,   a  few  well   endowed 
and  well  conducted  Academies  or  Seminaries  for  such  pupils.     We  • 
have  enough  already  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  perhaps  too  many. 
Let  the  best  of  these  be  better  endowed,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  • 
meet  the  public  demand,  and  let  the  others  die.     We  need  now. 
a  few  better  classical  and  scientific  Academies,  not  more  of  the 
njiscelhineous,  half-fiedged  affairs,  which  disgrace  the  nam^.     The 
result  of  the  State's  policy  in  past  years,  in  granting  a  charter. 
whenever  asked  for,  and  doling  out  a  few  hundred  dollars  now^and.' 
tho!i,  or  a  f»?w  acres  of  land  to  starve  them  upon,  has  been  to  keep 
them  all  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  inefficiency.  .As  a  consequence.  . 
nianv  of  our  vouniir  iTien  and  women  leave  the  State  for  an  educa- 
tion  at  better  equipped  institutions,  and  thousands  of  dollars  arc 
annually  spent  abroad  which  should  be  retained  within  the  State. 
Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  experience,  and  not  multiply  such  schools- 
to  their  mutual  disadvantage ;  but  encourage  and  strengthen  (hose 
which  have  a  favorable  positioUj  and  are  needed  to  supply  the  actual 
want^  of  the  community. 

12 
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Ab  to  the  objection  sometimes  made,  that  these  institutions  are 
of  a  denominational  character,  and  for  that  reason  unworthy  of 
support,  the  Superintendent  said  in  a  former  report,  and  the  re- 
marks are  equally  true  at  this  time  : 

It  is  commonly  understood,  moreover,  tliat  these  several  institu- 
tions are  under  the  more  direct  control  of  distinct  denominations, 
and  that  the  aid  which  they  have  received,  has  been  given  to  them 
in  the  spirit  of  fair-dealing  toward  different  religions  interests. 
This  feature  of  our  educational  system  may  be  somewiiat  peculiar 
to  our  own  State ;  and  whatever  might  seem  to  be  its  merits  or 
defects,  as  judged  before  the  experiment,  the  policy  hasr  been 
adopted  and  carried  out  with  great  public  advantage.  By  the 
moderate  aid  rendered  to  these  several  schools,  their  denomina- 
tional friends  have  been  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  sustain 
them,  by  money  and  patronage,  and  have  thus  established  impor- 
tant public  institutions  which  could  not  otherwise  have  existed, 
and  whose  benefits  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  particular 
denominations  who  feel  responsible  for  their  support.  It  is  dis-, 
tinctly  understood  that  all  these  institutions  are  freely  open  to  the 
whole  public,  and  that  those  who  find  it  desirable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  there  offered,  can  do  it  without  receiving 
the  least  improper  influence  of  a  denominational  character.  The 
spirit  of  our  whole  community  is  too  liberal  and  independent,  to 
suffer  from  a  public  institution  any  encroachment  upon  the  largest 
liberty  of  opinion  in  religious  matters.  And  we  believe  that  the 
men  who  conduj-t  these  seminaries  have  too  mueh  of  christian 
liberality  to  attempt  an  undue  influence  over  the  religious  opinions 
of  their  students.  While,  therefore,  we  would  discourage  and 
discountenance  the  merely  sectarian  element,  as  unworthy  of  a 
place  in 'our  public  institutions,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  denom- 
inational interest  and  support  given  to  these  different  schools,  hcas 
damaged  the  cause  of  general  education,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
Let  our  friends,  then,  of  whatever  name,  receive  all  praise  for  their 
efforts  to  sustain  their  several  institutions,  and  to  extend  the  ele- 
vating influences  of  liberal  culture,  as  widely  as  possible,  among 
the  communities  in  which  they  have  a  controlling  power. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  RETURNS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  APRIL  I. 


Population  of  the  State,  .  . 

Extent  in  square  miles,    .... 

Valuation  of  the  State,     .... 

^Tumber  of  towns  in  th«  State, 

Number  that  hare  made  retams. 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-one  years 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools,     . 

Average  attendance  in  summer  schools,  . 

Number  registered  in  winter  schools. 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schools,     . 

Average  attendance  for  winter  and  summer. 

Number  in  winter  who  did  not  attend  in  summer. 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  whole  number  of  scholars, 

Average  length  of  summer  schools,  in  weeks. 

Average  length  of  winter  schools,  in  weeks. 

Sum  of  the  average  for  winter  and  summer. 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 

Number  of  i)arts  of  districts. 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State,     . 

Number  reported  in  good  condition. 

Number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  last  year. 

Cost  of  the  same, 

Estimated  value  of  all  the  school-houses  in  the  State, 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed, 

Number  of  female  teachers, 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer,  . 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter,     . 

Number  of  fomale  teachers  employed  in  summer, 

NunU)er  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter,  . 

Wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  besides  board. 

Wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  bcfiidos  board, 

»^hool  money  raised  by  taxation, 

Excess  above  requirement  of  law, 

Average  amount  raised  per  scholar. 

Amount  of  public  school  fund,     . 

Interest  of  .same  apportioned  to  schools. 

Bank  tax  distributed  to  schools,  . 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds. 

Contributed  to  prolong  public  schools, 

Amount  paid  for  private  schools, 

Paid  for  repairs,  fuel,  Ac, 

Average  cost  of  board  per  week, 

Estimated  amount  paid  for  board. 

Amount  paid  for  school  supervision. 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 

Number  of  towns  that  raised  less  than  "the  law  requires, 


1861.  1863. 

628,300  628,300 

31,766  31,766 

$164,714,168  $164,714,168 


399 

403 

395 

391 

249,061 

234,775 

138,924 

141,168 

105,381 

99,360 

148,571 

150,247 

116,557 

130,359 

110,969 

114,859 

— 

28,189 

.45 

.49 

10.8 

10.3 

10.6 

10.9 

21.4 

21.2 

4,151 

4,059 

360 

401 

4,010 

3,827 

2,157 

2,264 

119 

75 

.  $92,358 

$77,003 

1,250,000 

— 

2,995 

2,344 

4,926 

6,918 

— 

116 

— 

2,203 

— 

4,059 

- 

1,812 

$22.01 

$24.10 

.  .   2.19 

1.94 

478,017.76 

416,630.79 

64,626.00 

39,470.79 

1.92i 

1.76 

154,760.36 

101,250.16 

0,280.62 

9,075.00 

.  76,128.30 

70,830.00 

.  19,210,31 

15,025.19 

.  12,483.22 

9,136.85 

.  43,617.08 

43,690.67 

.  57,013.41 

43,180.65 

1.45 

1.46 

134,390.93 

126,634.16 

.  12,053.13 

12,710.33 

742,962.01 

1,263,251.22 

76 

74 
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New  School-houses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  Dotice  that  even  in  a  year  of  so  much  alarm 
and  confusion  as  1862, — the  season  covered  by  the  returns  dated 
1863, — seventy-five  new  school-houses  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$77,000.  One  of  these,  the  elegant  new  edifice  in  Portland,  was* 
erected  at  an  expense  of  55,000,  and  is  in  all  its  internal  arrange- 
ments and  appointments,  unsurpassed  by  any  school  building  in 
the  land.  It  was  planned  and  is  used  for  the  combined  high 
schools,  formerly  taught  in  separate  buildings,  but  now  brought 
together  in  this,  under  one  principal.  The  room  for  girls  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  room  fur  boys,  there  being  no  communica- 
tion between  thorn,  except  through  recitation  rooms  on  a  lower 
floor,  into  which  those  members  of  the  two  schools  who  recite 
together,  come  by  different  passages,  meeting  each  other  only  in 
the  presence  of  their  teachers.  This  arrangement  is  supposed  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  mixed  school,  and  to  avoid  any 
possible  eviLs  of  such  a  school.  The  building  also  accommodates 
'two  grammar  schools,  and  greatly  increases  the  school-room 
accommodations  of  the  city.  The  building  was  first  occupied  by 
the  schools  in  September  last ;  and  was  dedicated  to  its  noble  uses 
with  brief  exercises,  on  the  morning  of  its  occupancy,  about  six 
hundred  pupils  and  many  friends  being  present.  After  singing  and 
l»rayer,  Mayor  McLellan  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows  : 

'*  Mr.  Chainnat)  and  Uentlemen.of  the  Super  in  tending  School  Com- 
mittee : 

In  buhalf  of  the  City  Council  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings,  I  am  here  to  place  in  your  charge  and  keeping  this 
building.  It  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  former  City 
Council  ;  we  have  ha^d  only  to  see  to  its  completion. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Harding,  the  con- 
tractors, the  Messrs.  Stuart,  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  their 
contract  in  every  particular,  and  there  has  not  been  by  tfie  present 
Committee  any  deviation  iroui  the  original  plans  furnished  by  Mr. 
Harding. 

The  building  for  its  purposes,  we  believe  to  be  all  that  could  bo 
asked  for.'' 

Mayor  McLellan  concluded  by  handing  the  keys  of  the  building 
to  the  Chairman,  as  the  emblems  of  their  possession  and  immediate 
authority  under  the  city  government. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  replied 
as  follows : 

**  Mr.  Mayor:  —  The  Superintending  School  Committee,  with 
special  gratification  and  warm  gratitude,  receive  this  noble  build- 
ing and  join  in  your  satisfaction  that  "it  is  all  which  can  be  de- 
sired." In  the  action  of  the  present  and  of  preceding  city 
governments,  they  recognize  the  determination  of  the  citizens,  that 
nothing  shall  be  lacking  to  secure  the  best  education  for  our 
children,  not  only  when  they  are  very  young,  but  when  they  grow 
to  the  age  in  which  they  are  strongly  tempted  to  give  up  school 
and  study.  They  feel  the  added  weight  of  responsibility  which  the 
generous  provision  of  the  city  has  laid  on  them,  and  with  the  help 
of  God  will  take  it  up.  A  city  so  careful  and  so  liberal  toward 
the  interest  of  the  children  cannot  but  prosper. 

Mr.  Burgess  then  called  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins,  who  delivered 
the  following  eloquent  address  : 

**  Mr.  Ghairvian: — I  desire  to  tender  to  you  and  to  the  gentle-, 
men  associated  with  you  in  the  Committee,  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  assigning 
to  me  a  part  in  these  ceremonies.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to 
me  that  although  I  am  not  associated  with  you  in  the  School 
Board,  you  have  done  me  the  justice  to  suppose  that  I  was  not  an 
indiflerent  observer  of  this  magnificent  enterprise  on  behalf  of 
public  education. 

Enterprise  !  do  I  .say  ?  If  it  were  implied  by  this  that  there 
was  anything  in  this  undertaking  in  the  nature  of  speculation  or 
experiment,  that  it  was  a  project,  a  scheme,  not  yet  domesticated 
in  the  experience  of  the  community,  1  should  indeed  commit  a 
great  wrong  and  impair  the  moral  dignity  of  this  occasion.  The 
noble,  inspiring  aspect  of  this  work  is,  that  it  has  been  conceived, 
carried  on,  completed,  with  a  sobriety  of  purpose,  a  calm  steadi- 
ness of  performance,  such  as  men  apply  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
daily  bread  : — that  it  is  the  product  of  a  sentiment  so  well  fixed  i» 
the  public  mind,  that  education  is  esteJemed  one  of  the  chief  staples 
of  our  common  life.  No  new  undertaking,  no  adventure,  no 
scheme,  however  magnificently  conceived,  and  however  brilliant 
its  promise,  could  be  so  grand,  as  this  social  opinion  settled  into  a 
habit  which  no  longer  attracts  attention,  and  provides  education 
as  daily  bread  for  all. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  the 
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riiariV  <^,'r:>:d  of  pul-lio  opiriion  still  i:^  vogue  concerning  the  real 
obj-; '::.'.  a.-i  1  methods  ..-f  eiacati  ji:.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
woLili  'lepreciatfj  iLis  hour  to  an  occasion  of  self-adulalion,  or  the 
flattery  ;.f  our  o'lvn  pride.  But  I  f-.*.l  th.it  a  well-grounded  deco- 
rous ?;elf-r»:-pvct.  :i  t  o!:!v  justifies  but  'ierfkiinds  that  we  should  set 
forth  to  ivjr.-'.Ivvs  tiiat  i:*  which  wo  a!!  r(j.»ice.  Amid  all  the  errors 
that  Tivxy  he  '»!:tertai:ied  coucernirig  eJucatioii.  it  is  cause  of  distin- 
guished congratulation  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  community,  in  a 
civilization  whiei;  prn.luces  as  one  of  the  ii:ciJeuts  of  a  conviction 
corji;:i  >ii  is  air,  s  i-.h  an  edifice  as  this. 

An  1  may  w**  iiot^  gain  yet  another  testimony  to  the  steady 
beiiignant  powers  of  society,  in  which  we  may  take  a  profound  sat- 
isfaction, from  the  events  in  the  midst  of  which  this  work  has  been 
carried  on  !'  Tlie  Government,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  has  been 
en;r:i;^ed  in  a  war  which  not  onlv  makes  the  whole  land  tremble, 
hut  .shakos  the  very  globe.  We  have  contributed  our  share  f>r  the 
common  def^-nce,  and  we  have  built  this  noble  structure  for-  the  * 
e'lnf-aiion  of  our  children,  unmolested  bv  alarms  from  without  or 
from  within,  with  a  feeling  of  security,  which  not  only  attests  that 
the  foundations  of  society  still  stand  firm,  but  that  its  resources  are 
free  and  untouched  by  emergency. 

Witli  conscious  satisfaction  and  with  just  pride  as  a  citizen,  I 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  noble  building — fair  expression  of  the  guardian  care 
of  a  noble  people  for  the  coming  generation  I  —  pledge  and  crown 
and  promise  of  a  free  state ! — bright  particular  glory  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  Christian  civilization  I  More  beautiful  than 
Grecian  temples,  and  fountain  of  power  mightier  than  Roman 
Senates  ! 

In  coming  here  to-day  to  throw  open  these  doors,  we  not  only 
open  gates  of  new  privileges  to  the  young,  but  we  remind  ourselves 
of  our  obligations  to  the  founders  of  the  State,  as  we  receive  and 
perpetuate  their  wise  and  benignant  purpose.  They  sa^  to  us  with 
the  accumulated  authority  of  wisdom  and  devotion,  '  Go  forth  and 
educate  this  people,  or  liberty  shall  be  dissolved  in  license,  and 
law  shall  be  lost  in  anarchy.' 

Concerning  the  general  architectural  structure  and  cfiect  of  this 
building,  the  city  has  done  well  in  avoiding  all  extravagant  orna- 
mentation, yet  giving  a  certain  dignity  of  durability. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  theories  • 
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of  education.  Among  the  changes  and  discussions  going  on  in 
public  sentiment;  however,  there  is  one  so  prominent  and  conspic- 
uous that  to  refer  to  it  cannot  be  considered  an  intrusion  of 
individual  opinion  or  a  suggestion  to  those  of  greater  experience. 

Time  was,  when  the  actual  benefits  of  the  common  school  to  the 
young  pupil  were  estimated  by  the  distance  of  books  and  leaves 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  ambition  of  teachers  was  to 
put  their  scholars  through  the  books.  It  arose  in  a  misconception 
of  the  real  object  of  youthful  studies;  in  the  opinion  that  knowl- 
edge, information,  instea^d  of  mental  activity  was  the  end  of  disci- 
pline. Kindred  to  this,  was  the  opinion  that  the  more  hours  were 
spent  in  school  per  diem  the  better.  The  two  opinions  were 
counterparts  and  complements  of  each  other,  and  they  both  have 
this  fatal  error,  that  they  conceive  of  the  human  mind  as  a  tub  and 
not  as  a  fountain.  The  human  mind,  offspring  of  God,  '  Bright 
source  of  intellectual  rays,'  is  an  original,  free,  self-moving  power, 
whose  life  is  its  own  activity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  educator  to 
study  this  bright,  ethereal  essence,  that  be  may  lead  forth  its 
powers  into  the  beauty  of  that  free,  moral,  and  intellectual  life.  It 
is  not  to  cram  with  stores  of  knowledge,  but  by  ajl  motive,  author- 
ity, and  persuasion,  to  entice  it  forth  upon  its  wings;  finding  its 
home  in  the  elastic  air,  and  rejoicing  in  the  glad  activity  that  bears 
it  up. 

It  belongs  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  mark  out  and  assign  ihe^  cur Hculum  of  the  mind.  I  need 
not  say  in  this  presence  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  trusts 
corauiitted  to  man.  It  puts  you  in  direct  and  immediate  relation 
with  the  great  conservative  powers  of  society.  It  gives  you  the 
formation  of  the  intellectual  life  of  a  generation  of  men,  and 
through  that,  giving  an  impulse  upon  the  air  whose  vibrations 
hliall  never  cease.  Your  intelligence  and  public  virtue  need  no 
suggestions  from  me  concerning  the  large  claim  which  society  lays 
upon  you. •  What  elevation  of  public  spirit  I  What  sobriety  and 
patience  of  purpose  !  What  noble  contempt  of  personal  ease  and 
aggrandizement  I  What  enlightened  liberality  !  What  equanim- 
ity of  judgment ! 

To  you,  Mr.  Mast^^r,  I  offer  the  congratulations  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  A  field  of  duty  is  now  open  to  you  which  challenges 
your  noblest  powers  and  your  noblest  ambition.  An  opportunity 
is  here  offered  you  of  unfolding  buds  of  intellectual  and  moral 
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beauty,  under  the  genial  climate  of  your  own  mind.  It  will  test 
your  own  quality,  and  give  scope  to  culture  enriched  from  afar, 
and  nourished  daily  by  the  aroma  of  literature.  It  challenges  the 
elegance  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  finished  scholar.  It 
gives  you  opportunity  to  make  full  proof  of  your  vocation,  and  to 
show  yourself  indeed  Magister  Fuerum  eJ  Puellarum.  What  amen- 
ity of  manners  !  What  urbane  decision  !  What  bland  authority  ! 
Young  Masters  and  Misses,  I  bid  you  all  hail !  Hail  happy  sons 
and  daughters,  to  whom  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge 
are  thrown  open,  and  never  shut !  With  what  gratitude,  and  joy, 
and  devotion,  should  you  come  up  to  these  elevated  seats !  With 
what  filial  duty  and  affection,  should  you  repay  a  mother's  kisses, 
and  a  father's  watchful  providence  !  With  what  assiduity  and  zeal, 
with  what  noble  enthusiasm  should  you  repay  the  care  of  a  watch- 
ful and  benignant  peopk? !  Come  to  these  halls  with  a  noble 
purpose !  Grasp  as  with  hooks  of  steel  the  dry  puriidigni  and  for- 
mula, and  soon  the  dead  stick  shall  bud  and  blossom  in  your  hand, 
fountains  shall  gush  at  your  side,  and  the  whole  land  of  your 
pilgrimage  shall  be  the  dwelling-place  of  thought,  of  memory,  and 
imagination  ;  and  you  shall  go  out  to  the  world  as  living  powers, 
whose  joy  is  their  life  and  their  law  ! '' 

Hon.  Jedcdiah  Jewett  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  deeply  gratified  at  being  present  on  this  happy  occasion, 
and  my  mind  is  carried  back  forty  years  to  the  time  when  I  was, 
like  you  scholars  now,  a  pupil  in  the  English  Iligh  School,  as  it 
was  then  denominated,  which  was  my  only  Alma  Mater.  The 
building  was  a  very  humble  wooden  one,  and  stood  on  Exchange 
street,  near  where  Mr.  Crockett's  shop  now  stands,  and  you  can 
judge  of  the  contrast  between  that  building  and  this,  when  I  say 
that  one  of  the  boys  who  attended  that  school  could  jump  up  and 
touch  his  hat  to  the  ceiling  above.  I  look  back  upon  no  act  of 
mine  as  Mayor  of  this  city  with  more  pleasure  than  tlmt  of  sign- 
ing the  order  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable  lot  on  which  this 
splendid  building  stands. 

I  had  intended  to  make  an  endowment,  at  this  time,  of  a  sum. 
the  interest  of  which  should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  medals  to 
be  given  to  scholars  in  this  school  for  superior  scholarship  and 
meritorious  deportment,  but  upon  consultation  with  several  gen- 
tlemen in  Boston,  where  this  custom  prevails,  I  am  induced  to 
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forego  that  design,  and  subscribe  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  appar- 
atus for  chemical,  philosophical,  and  astronomical  illustrations. 

I  here  present  a  subscription  book  headed  by  myself  with  fifty 
dollars,  and  for  that  purpose  I  hope  that  nine  other  persons  will  be 
found  who  will  make  the  sum  up  to  §500.'* 

This  book  was  then  signed  b^''  ex-Mayors  Thomas  and  McCobb, 
with  the  same  sum. 

An  occasion  of  so  much  interest  may  well  justify  its  prominent 
mention. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  erection,  the  last  season,  of  a  neat 
and  commodious  school-house,  two  stories  high,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  in  the  village  of  Machias. — Another  has  been  built  in 
the  town  of  Tremont,  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars,  by 
the  liberality  of  Capt.  J.I.  Stevens,  an  early  resident  of  that  town  ; 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  gentlemen,  who  may  well 
remember  the  spot  on  which  they  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learn-* 
ing.  Appropriate  dedicatory  services  were  had  at  the  opening  of 
the  house. — At  Morrill's  Corner,  Westbrook,  the  district  has 
erected  a  fine  brick  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. Plans  of  this  building  will  be  given  in  the  appendix,  if  they 
can  be  made  ready  in  season.  As  this  building  is  of  just  about 
the  size  and  character  needed  in  a  great  many  of  our  villages,  to 
accommodate  the  growing  wants  and  improved  tastes  of  their  cit- 
izens, this  house  is  quite  worthy  of  examination,  as  one  of  the 
models.  ^luch  credit  is  due  to  the  enterprise  which  8uccee<led  in 
producing  so  fine  a  result,  in  the  midst  of  opposition.  The  archi- 
tect, Mr.  George  M.  Harding,  of  Portland,  is  also  worthy  of  hon- 
orable mention,  as  having  accomplished  his  part  of  the  work  with 
most  excellent  taste.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  urged  upon  parties 
wishing  to  erect  anything  more  than  the  most  ordinary  school- 
room, that  economy  and  taste  alike  require  the  aid  of  a  competent 
architect  to  execute  the  design  and  working  plans  for  such  a  build- 
ing.— The  arrangements  for  heating,  devised  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Adams, 
of  that  place,  are  very  admirable  ;  and  the  oak  furniture  from  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Ross,  of  Boston,  is  very  neat  in  its  pat- 
tern, thorr)nghly  made,  and  suitably  graduated  to  the  diflferent 
sizes  of  pupils.  .  No  better  school  furniture  can  be  found.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  take  the  citizens  of  many  a  district 
equally  able  to  build  a  respectable  house,  but  hitherto  neglecting 
it,  to  this  beautifully  finished  and  furnished  edifice,  and  incite 
them,  if  possible,  to  imitate  an  example  so  worthy. 
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To  (iccompli^h  such  a  result,  I  am  aware,  requires  a  g^ood  deal 
of  labor  and  patience  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake  it.  There 
will  almost  always  be  opposition  from  a  portion  of  the  people,  who 
will  honestly  or  selfishl}-  depnicatc  the  expenditure  of  "  so  much 
money, ^^  as  burd(;nsonie  and  useless.  p]xtrava|^ance  in  school 
buildings  is  very  possible,  but  the  cases  are  rare  in  w^hich  the  dan- 
ger lies  in  this  direction.  And  if  we  consider  the  educating  power 
of  the  school-room  itself ,  we  shall  cheerfully  consent  to  be  taxed  a 
few  additional  dollars,  for  so  wortliy  an  object.  I  know  it  is  often 
Slid  that  if  a  school  has  a  good  teacher  and  is  well  supplied  with 
books,  the  children  will  learn  as  well  in  one  place  as  another ;  pro- 
vided it  is  barely  comfortable. 

Some  point  us  to  the  example  and  experience  of  the  fathers,  and 
from  their  success  in  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  small  and 
inconvenient  school-houses,  argue  the  sufficiency  of  such  accom- 
.modiitions  for  the  children  of  the  present  generatit)n.  But  those 
were  times  of  comparative  ignorance  and  poverty,  the  sins  or  mis- 
f(u-tunes  of  w^hich  might  be  winked  at  then,  br.t  should  )wxc  be 
everywhere  repented  of  and  forsaken.  The  log  hu<s  (4'  a  hundred 
vears  a^o  were  well  enuu;:r'h  in  their  time.  They  sheltered  our 
noble  ancestors,  while  they  felled  the  forests  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  future  prosperity  and  comfort.  Tlie  log  school-house  was 
the  necessary  and  appropriate  contemporary  of  those  rude  dwel- 
lings of  the  forefathers.  But  now  that  abundance  has  taken  the 
place  of  poverty  ;  now  that  neat  and  elegant  dwellings  in  city  and 
country  have  displaced  those  plainer  and  poorer  structures,  why 
should  the  school-house  of  that  p(uiud  be  regarded  as  good  enough 
for  the  children  of  to-day  ? — But  I  need  not  pursue  the  subject 
I'urther.  I  congratulate  the  people  of  the  State  that  a  better  day 
lias  dawned,  and  our  intelligent  citizens  are  seeing  the  importance 
of  these  things  in  a  clearer  light.  May  the  i.dd  school-house,  how- 
ever venerable  its  appearance  and  Isacred  its  association,  disappear 
with  the  coming  of  the  better. 

School  Money  Raised. 

Many  towns  have  failed  to  raise  the  amount  of  money  required 

by  th(i  Statute  for  the  support  of  schools  :  while  others  have  raised 

much  more  than  the  legal  amount.     It  would  seem  that  no  tow^n 

can  yet  be  so  reduced  in  its  resources,  that  sixty  cents  for  each  iii- 

.  habitant  is  a  burdensome  tax  for  school  purposes.     The  penalty 
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prescribed  by  law  for  such  failures  is  practically  nothing.  I  must 
ask  the  Legislature  to  consider  the  propriety  of  withholding  from 
all  towns  thus  failing  to  comply  with  the  Statute  requirement,  their 
share  of  the  interest  of  the  school  fund.  Towns  so  indifferent  to 
their  welfare  that  they  will  not  raise  the  minimum  amount  required 
by  law  to  support  schools  for  their  own  children,  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect aid  from  the  State  whose  laws  they  violate. 

Academic  Returns. 
The  following  resolve  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1861  : 

"  Whereas,  The  various  academies  and  other  chartered  literary 
institutions  of  the  State  sustain  important  relations  to  the  interests 
of  public  education  :  and 

Whereas,  Many  of  them  hold  funds  bestowed  bj'  the  liberality 
of  the  State,  therefore 

Hesolved,  That  all  such  institutions  be  required  to  make  an  an-  ' 
mial  return  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  the 
month  of  August,  of  the  amount  of  their  funds  and  the  mode  of 
investment  of  the  same,  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance, 
and  such  other  statistics  as  may  be  designated  in  the  blanks  which 
shall  be  furnished  to  them  by  the  Superintendent/' 

In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  the  Superintendent  sent  prop- 
erly prepared  blanks  to  all  the  colleges,  seminaries  and  academies 
in  the  State.  Failing  to  receive  the  returns  from  a  large  number 
of  those  institutions,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  resolve,  I  sent  to 
them  notice  of  the  failure.  But  many  of  them  have  still  neglected 
the  duty  required  by  the  State.  A  table  in  the  appendix  will 
show  which  of  these  institutions  have  made  their  returns.  The 
others  are  supposed  to  be  dead,  or  only  in  that  dead-and-alii^e  con- 
dition which  forbids  a  prompt  discharge  of  the  duties  expected  of 
living  bodies. 

Such  institutions  will  not  presume  to  ask  for  aid  at  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature,  whose  requirements  they  seem  wholly  to  ignore. 

The  facts  drawn  from  such  returns,  accurately  made,  are  of 
much  value  in  ascertaining  the  educational  facilities  of  the  State, 
and  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  our  citizens  in  academic 
and  collegiate  education.  Will  the  trustees  and  principals  of  all 
such  institutions  please  make  such  minutes,  or  keep  such  records 
during  the  year,  as  will  enable  them  to  fill  the  blanks  with  accuracy 
in  August  next. 
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Remarks   ox   the   Tables. 

It  18  with  p^roat  regret  that  I  am  coinpellod  to  speak  of  the  in- 
completene>R  aii'l  iriacciirucy  of  the  returns  on  which  the  t^ibles  are 
based.  Oonimittees  complain  that  agentfl  in  many  districts  wholly 
neglect  to  make  their  returns,  and  hence  the  Committees  are  com- 
pelled to  make  approximate  estimates.  In  five  towns  and  many 
plantations  Committees  have  failed  to  make  any  return  whatever  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  many  have  made  return  of  only  the 
yxuviber  of  i^rluAara,  with  th(5  intention  of  securing  in  this  way  their 
portion  of  the  school  bounties,  and  an  evident  indiflfefence  to  any 
thing  further.  Let  me  inform  such  towns  that  this  does  not  answer 
the  requirement  of  tlie  law  :  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  author- 
ized hereafter,  not  to  accept  the  returns  from  any  town,  unless 
made  in  full,  as  tlie  law  requires. 

I  must  urge  further,  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  towns  fail- 
ing to  make  their  returns  as  required  by  law, — and  their  reporUs  as 
is  also  now  required, — on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  shall  be 
deprived  of  tlieir  proportion  of  the  school  fund  for  that  year.  If 
the  statute?  wore  still  further  amended,  requiring  the  Selectmen  to 
withhold  from  any  district  not  making  its  legal  returns  to  the  mu- 
nicipal oflicers,  its  sliare  of  the  State's  bounty  for  that  year,  they 
would  be  prompted  to  more  fidelity  and  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
If  our  statistical  tables  are  to  be  made  wholly  reliable  for  any  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  one  year  with  another,  and  one  part  of  the 
State  with  another,  something  must  be  don**  to  make  them  more 
nearly  accurate. 

l)lMlNrTlr>N    IX    THE    XuMBKK    (iF    SCHOLARS. 

You  will  notice. that  there  is  a  large  falling  ofl'  in  the  number  of 
scholars  returned  in  r8G3,  as  compared  with  previous  j-ears.  I 
ascribe  this  in  part  tn  greater  care  in  making  the  district  returns. 
A  practice  has  prevailed  in  former  years  of  making  a  rough  estimate 
of  scholars  in  any  district :  su<.*li  estimate  for  safety  sake  always 
being  n»ade  Inrgi-  enoutjh.  I  have  issued  for  two  years  past  prop- 
erly prepared  blanks  for  the  use  of  agents  in  making  their  returns, 
requiring  a  list  of  scholars'  names  to  be  niade  according  to  law. 
So  far  as  these  have  been  used,  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce 
the  number  of  scholars  belonging  in  the  several  districts  and  towns 
to  something  like  an  accurate  figure.  The  result  of  many  such 
reductions  would  show  itself  in  thousands  in  the  grand  aggregate. 
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I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  that  this  is  the  whole  cause  of  the 
diminution.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  large  emigration 
of  young  men  and  young  families,  from  this  State  to  California 
and  the  West  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  arrested  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article.  Let  our  authorities  look  well  to  the  means 
of  retaining  within  our  own  borders  the  young  people  born  upon 
our  soil,  and  of  drawing  from  other  sources  a  larger  population  to 
occupy  our  unappropriated  territories,  and  improve  our  industrial 
ficilities. 

Dli^TRIBUTIOX   OF   THR    AnNUAL    RePORT. 

Complaints  frequently  reach  us  that  towns  have  not  received 
their  copies  of  the  School  Report.  This  is  the  fault  of  Represen- 
tatives, whose  duty  it  is  made,  by  a  Resolve  annually  passed,  to 
carry  to  their  several  towns  or  districts  the  packages  made  ready  for 
them  at  the  Superintendent's  oflSce.  One  copy  iii.sent  to  each 
town  clerk  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  other  state  doc- 
uments, and  a  package  for  the  Superintending  Committees  of  the 
several  towns  from  this  office.  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
friends  of  education,  desire  copies  for  themselves  and  for  distribu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Superin- 
tendent has  been  able  to  save  enough  for  his  occasional'use  during 
tlie  year.  Only  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  have  been 
printed  annually.  Twice  that  number,  at  a  much  less  expense, 
in  proportion,  should  be  printed,  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  this  document.  Wo  should  have  enough  for  all  the  school  offi- 
cers, committees  and  agents  in  the  State  :  and  some  proper  means 
of  distributing  them  should  be  devised. 

Brtter   Sl'PKrvisiox    Needed. 

In  my  last  Annual  Report,  1  urged  the  necessity  of  a  better  sys- 
tem of  general  school  supervision.  It  is  no  less  true  this  year,  that 
some  improvement  in  this  regard  is  required. 

Our  school  organization,  as  it  now  stands,  is  defective  in  pro- 
vision for  efficient  and  uniform  superintendence.  Every  squad  of 
our  school  militia  is  practically  independent  of  every  other,  and  of 
all  superiors.  Each  school  is  managed  very  much  according  to 
the  particular  ideas  of  its  individual  teacher.  There  is  little  com- 
parison  of  systems  and  methods,  with  other  teachers,  and  little 
responsibility  to  the  Superintending  Committee.     In  classification, 
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instruction  and  discipline,  there  is  no  uniform  principle  or  practice. 
There  is  no  standard  system  of  tactics.  No  Scott  nor  Hardee  is 
prescribed  as  a  guide.  Each  company  trains  by  itself,  according 
to  the  notions,  better  or  worse,  of  its  own  captain  or  "  orderly." 
Want  of  competency,  skill  or  authority,  prevents  the  committee 
from  exercising  proper  control.  In  fact  there  is  often  a  clashing 
of  authorities  between  the  different  officers. 

Again,  the  committees,  although  made  by  law  responsible  to  the 
town  for  a  proper  report  of  their  official  proceedings,  often  fail  to 
make  one,  and  oftener  fail  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  as  the  law  requires, 
to  the  State  Siiperintendcint.  For  this  neglect  there  is  no  penalty. 
The  Superintendent  has  no  authority  to  enforce  in  any  way  what- 
ever this  reasonable  provision  of  the  law.  All  his  powers  are  ad- 
visory, and  all  the  superintendence  he  can  exercise  is  of  the  nature 
of  inspection  and  report.  lie  may  make  *' suggestions,''  but  has 
no  right  to  direct  any  course  of  instruction  or  management.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  come  in  personal  contact  with  all 
the  teachers  and  scliools.  His  field  is  so  large,  and  other  pre- 
scribed duties  so  numerous,  that  the  pleasure  of  examination  and 
supervision  of  individual  schools  is  in  a  great  measure  denied  him. 
I  submit,  then,  that  our  necessities  require  a  modification  of  our 
system,  so  as  to  secure  an  arrangement  something  like  the  follow- 
ing;  The  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  have  under 
his  general  supervision,  subject  to  wise  regulations,  all  the  affairs 
of  public  education  for  the  State.  His  office  at  the  capitol,  fur- 
nislnn]  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties,  should  be  the  center  of  all  the  educational  operations  of 
the  State.  Under  his  direction  and  reporting  to  him,  there  should 
be  in  each  county  or  congressional  district,  a  special  commissioner 
of  public  schools,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  each  town  in  his 
circuit,  and  every  school,  if  possible, — hold  meetings  with  the  peo- 
ple for  the  free  discussion  of  all  school  matters, — conduct  insti- 
tutes of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  by  friendly  counsel  seek  to 
remove  any  difficulties  arising  between  parents  and  teachers, — 
with  authority  to  settle  certain  matters  which  might  be  referred  to 
him  ;  in  a  word,  to  do  for  each  county  or  district  what  the  State 
Superintendent  cannot  possibly  do  for  all.  These  district  commis- 
sioners would  receive  the 'reports  of  the  several  town  committees, 
compare,  condense,  and  arrange  according  to  some  system  issued 
from  the  St:ite  department  of  education,  and  forward  them  to  head- 
quarters for  further  use. 
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School  Committees,  acting  in  some  sort  under  the  county  or  dis- 
trict commissioner,  should  have  the  entire  control  of  school  affairs 
in  their  respective  towns,  performing  all  flie  duties  now  required 
of  agents,  committees  and  selectmen  together  ;  thus  avoiding  the 
conflict  of  jurisdiction,  so  often  arising,  and  securing  something 
like  uniformity  in  school  arrangements  throughout  the  count}'-  and 
State. 

Teachers  under  the  entire  control  of  one  municipal  authority, 
and  required  tt>  report  directly  to  the  committee  employing  and 
paying  them,  with  forfeiture  of  pciy  as  a  penalty  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law,  wpuld  be  more  careful  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  whether  of  discipline  or  instruction. 

Every  person  concerned,  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  officers 
of  every  grade,  would  feel  the  impulse  given  to  their  work,  by 
putting  each  into  systematic  relations  to  every  other  party.  With 
a  wise  administration  of  the  whole  system  by  competcmt  persons, 
such  as  would  be  sought  out  for  the  purpose,  our  school  army, 
now  sadly  "  demoralized''  by  want  of  efficient  and  systematic  dis- 
cipline, would  fall  into  the  line,  and  commence  a  more  earnest  and 
cheerful  "  forward  march.'' 

I  have  fonnd  the  views  thus  expressed  last  year,  to  meet  with 
much  favor  among  educational  men.  Will  the  Legislature  give  to 
the  subject  an  earnest  consideration? 

Peuso.n'al   Labors. 

The  iSuperintendent  has  spent  suoh  portion  of  his  time  during 
the  year,  visiting  and  lecturing,  as  he  was  able  to  withdraw  from 
duties  of  his  oflioe.  The  normal  school  movement  has  called 
for  a  considerable  special  labor  in  that  direction  ;  rendering  it 
necessary  to  visit  many  placets  within  th6  State  for  investigation, 
and  to  impart  the  desired  iuformation  ou  the  subject,  to  citi- 
zens and  trustees  proposing  to  receive  the  schools.  I  have  also 
fonnd  it  necessary  to.  examine  into  the  character  and  operation  of 
nonntil  scliools,  in  other  States  in  and  beyond  New  England.  As 
a  sjK'fiul  ref)ort  upon  this  subject  will  become  necessary,  after  the 
pla!is  j*<*r  OUT  own  schools  are  more  nearly  matured,  1  forbear  en- 
tering into  particulars  here. 

I  record  with  great  pleasure  the  fact  that  in  no  year  of  my  ser- 
vice m  this  department,  has  there  been  shown,  by  the  people  whom 
I  have  met  and  whom  I  have  addressed  upon  educational  topics. 
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more  interest  in  the  subject,  or  more  evidences  of  determination 
to  sustain  in  vigorous  operation,  our  great  system  of  free,  public 
instruction.  • 

COXCLU-^IOX. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  urging  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerned,— and  who  is  not  concerned  ? — the  duty  of  new  efforts  to 
sustain  our  public  free  schools.  Their  utility,  their  necessity,  and 
tlie  importance  of  elevating  them  to  a  still  higher  standard,  is 
admitted  b}'  all.  Yet  that  omission  is  made  too  often,  in  a  formal 
and  feeble  way,  which  betokens  great  indiflerence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  make  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  open  the  dt)or  of  the 
school-house  and  say  to  the  children  —  "go  in.'*  That  house 
sliould  be  made  pleasant  and  attractive.  It  should  be  occupied  by 
a  living,  working  teacher,  and  surrounded  and  guarded  by  influences 
from  parents  and  committees  which  shall  urge  and  encourage  the 
children  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  their  advant;iges.  Society, 
the  country  and  tlie  world,  will  presently  demand  their  services. 
;\re  we  training  these?  children  in  the  schools  of  to-day  for  the 
reriponsibilities  to  which  the}'  will  be  called,  as  they  pre.ss  onward 
to  the  positions  which  await  them  in  the  fast  coming  years.  Let 
us  give  practical  answer  to  this  question,  by  renewing  our  most 
earne.-^t  efforts  to  promote  their  progress,  nwt  in  knowledge  alone, 
but  in  all  those  virtues  which  adorn  the  cliaracter  of  the  young, 
and  fit  them  for  the  most  worthy  positions  in  society. 
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PLAN    OF    FBINCIFAL    FIiOOR 
of  Westbrook  School  House. 


A.  School  Room,  33  ft.  by  38  ft. 

B.  Lobby,  14  ft.  by  22  ft.  6  in. 

C.  Entry,  10  ft.  by  14  ft. 

D.  Platform,  4  ft.  by  31  ft. 

E.  Teftcher.  [G  ft.  by  8  ft. 
B.  P.  k  O.  P.    Boys  and  Girl's  Priries. 

F.  Store. 


SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 


It  18  sometimes  oonTenient  for  parties  desiring  to  make  up  a  library  for  the  scbool 
or  district,  to  know  where  they  can  find  books  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  loeal 
dealers  in  our  seTeral  towns  and  cities  will  be  ready,  of  course,  to  aid  in  obtidmBg 
the  desired  supply.  Of  publishers  out  of  the  State — ^it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  Boston. 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Field,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Walker  &  Wise,  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Roberts 
Brothers,  J.  £.  TUton  &  Co.,  and  Crosby  &  Nichols, — and  in  New  York,  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  Barnes  &  Burr,  \,  D.  F.  Randolph,  Harper  Brothers,  and  C.  Scribner, 
publish  themselves  or  will  furnish  firom  other  publishers  an  excellent  assortment. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  well  suited  to  this  purpose,  are 
Mayne  Reid's  very  interpsting  stories  in  Natural  Hisiory ;  such  as  The  Bush  Boys, 
The  Plant  Hunters,  The  Young  Gagers,  The  Boy  Hunters,  The  Forest  Exiles,  The 
Desert  Home,  and  The  Grand  Bear  Hunt  Also,  Grace  Greenwood's  History  of  My 
Pets,  Recollections  of  My  Childhood,  Faith  and  Patience,  and  Flower  People.  For 
u  little  older  class  of  Readers  the  same  House  publish  such  books  as  Beecher's  Lec- 
tures to  Young  Men;  William  Hewitt's  Adventures  in  Australia^  Horsice  Mannas 
Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man ;  Soldier's  Life  in  India ;  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby;  Self  Help, 
by  Smiles;  My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battlefield,  and  many  others.  Walker  & 
Wise,  of  Boston,  publish  a  capital  series  with  the  general  title  of  *'  Spectacles  for 
Yoong  Eyes,"— some  of  which  are  Ptkin,  Moscow,  Boston,  St.  Petersburg;  The 
Color  Guard,  a  sketch  of  Soldier  Life  on  the  Mississippi;  the  Pioneer  Boy,  (Uncolo,) 
and.  The  Farmer  Boy,  (Washington.)  I^ee  &  Shepard  publish  the  delightful  series 
of  Oliver  Optic  Stories,  Rich  and  Humble,  Poor  and  Proud,  and  many  others.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  Mrs.  Kirklands  Memoirs  of  Washington,  History 
uf  Gi-e«ce,  History  of  Rome,  Household  Science,  Things  Not  Gtmerally  Known,  and  a 
great  many  othefs. 
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SUPERINTENDENrS  llErORT. 


OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  \ 

AUGUSTA,  MAINE,  Decembeb  1,  1864.         5 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  tiie  Honorable  Council: 

Gentlemen — 

Engrossed,  as  you  necessarily  are,  with  the  military  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  the  uniisaal  civil  duties  growing  out  of  our  relations  to  the 
general  government,  I  must  suppose,  nevertheless,  that  the  execu- 
tive and  associated  departments  of  the  State  government  still  cherish 
a  lively  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  public  schools.  If  it  were 
possible  to  suppose  it  otherwise,  there  would  be  still  greater 
reason  why  I  should  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duty  assigned  to 
me  by  the  statute,  in  making  to  you  another  annual  report  upon 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  State. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  is  made,  by  the  law 
creating  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Superintendent  of  those  institu- 
tions. By  another  law,  he  is  required  to  superintend  the  agency 
for  the  schools  in  the  Madawaska  Territory,  and  has  other  duties 
toward  the  literary  institutions  of  the  State,  besides  a  general 
supervision  of  the  public  schools.  Before  presenting  you  with  the 
statistics  especially  concerning  the  latter,  and  the  suggestions 
naturally  growing  out  of  them,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
several  other  topics. 

The  Normal  Schools. 

At  the  time  of  rendering  my  last  annual  report,  your  Honorable 
Board  were  considering  the  report  of  the  Normal  School  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  located  the  Eastern  School  at  Castine.  Certain 
remonstrances  against  this  location  having  been  made  by  citizens 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  who  were  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  school,  and  the  council  being  divided  in  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  confirmiDg  the  action  of  the  Commissioners,  a 
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resolve  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  March  22,  1864,  "  That  the  Governor  and  Council  be 
instructed  not  to  locate  the  Normal  School  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  during  the  present  year. 

While  this  action  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  circum* 
stances,  and  while  it  was  a  part  of  my  own  original  plan,  as 
shown  in  the  bill  first  drafted,  that  one  of  these  schools  should  be 
put  in  operation  two  years  before  the  other,  it  is  evidently  the  part 
of  justice  toward  the  citizens  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  State, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  their  favor  shall  be  complied  with, 
whenever  they  shall  ofier  suitable  buildings  in  some  eligible  and 
accessible  locality.  Meantime,  they  should  be  assured  that  their 
portion  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools, 
will  be  reserved  for  their  use  and  benefit  at  such  time  as  the 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  put  the  school  in  operation. 

My  last  report  contained  a  full  statement  of  the  progress  of 
measures  by  which  the  western  school  was  located  at  Farmington. 
I  need  only  say  here,  that  although  somewhat  eastward  from  the 
center  of  population  of  the  western  half  of  the  State,  the  situa- 
tion is  in  itself  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  such 
an  institution,  by  reason  of  its  fine  natural  scenery,  excellent 
social  influences,  and  accessibility  by  railway ;  the  Directors  of  the 
Androscoggin  Road  having  pledged  themselves  to  furnish  tickets 
to  Normal  students  at  half  fare. 

As  required  by  the  statute,  the  Superintendent  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  advertised  its  open- 
ing for  the  24th  of  August. 

The  Trustees  having  determined  to  build  with  brick  instead  of 
wood,  some,  delay  was  experienced  in  completing  the  structure. 
Finding  that  the  building  would  not  be  ready  to  receive  the  school 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Trustees  procured  the  use  of  a 
comfortable  hall,  and  rooms  contiguous,  which  were  occupied 
during  the  autumn.  The  school  for  the  winter  session  has  just 
opened  in  the  Normal  building  not  yet  finished.  1  am  assured  by 
the  Trustees  that  the  work  will  be  pushed  forward  to  an  early 
completion  in  all  good  faith,  although  the  whole  will  cost,  at  the 
increased  charges  for  labor  and  material,  several  thousand  dollars 
more  than  their  original  estimates.  When  finished  throughout,  it 
will  be  a  very  substantial  and  commodious  structure,  worthy  of  the 
Trustees  who  have  ofiered  its  use  to  the  State,  and  of  the  noble 
enterprise  which  has  been  inaugurated  within  its  walls. 
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Tho  lower  story  of  the  main  building,  sixty  feet  by  forty,  is 
finidbcd  as  one  large  school  ball,  to  be  supplied  with  the  best 
modern  school  furniture,  and  capable  of  seating  two  hundred 
pupils.  The  room  over  it  is  to  be  used  for  lectures  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  furnished  with  moveable  seats 

The  original  academy  building,  which  now  takes  its  place  in  the 
rear,  is  divided  into  four  rooms,  two  above  and  two  below,  for 
recitations  and  other  purposes  ;  the  whole  giving  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  full  number  contemplated  in  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

The  Normal  School  building  was  not  intended  to  furnish  accom- 
modations for  the  boarding  of  pupils,  as  some  have  erroneously 
supposed. 

Thb  Board  op  Instruction. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  select  teacbers 
and  lecturers  for  the  school,  and  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study. 
Mr.  Ambrose  P.  Kelscy,  formerly  a  Professor  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  short  time  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Farmington,  was  employed  as  Principal,  and  Mr. 
George  M.  Gage,  a  native  of  Maine,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Bridgwater,  Mass.,  and  a  teacher  of  several  years'  expe- 
rience in  both  States,  and  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson  of  our  own 
State,  for  the  last  two  years  one  of  tho  principal  teachers  in  the 
Framiiigham  Normal  School,  were  employed  as  associate  teachers. 
A  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  tho  Fall  session,  by  Walter 
Wells,  Esq.,  and  others  by  tho  teachers  and  the  Superintendent. 

Attendance. 

The  school  commenced  on  the  24th  of  August  with  thirty  stu- 
dents, and  soon  numbered  fifty,  reaching  Gfty-nine  in  the  Autumn 
session.  At  the  present  writing,  early  in  December,  the  school 
has  opened  its  second  term,  with  thirty-five  students  ;  a  provision 
being  made  in  the  course  of  study,  by  which  some  members  of  the 
school  may  spend  the  winter  in  teaching.  The  whole  number  of 
diflerent  pupils  thus  far  entered  is  seventy-five  ;  a  very  encourag- 
ing attendance  for  so  early  a  day  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and 
while  the  arrangements  arc  still  incomplete.  In  contrast  with 
this  beginning,  the  first  Normal  School  of  Massachusetts,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  opened  with  only  three  pupils. 
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In  this  number  are  Btu dents  from  thirteen  of  our  sixteen  coun- 
ties ;  a  more  general  representation  from  different  parts  of  the 
State,  than  we  had  reason  to  expect  at  the  outset.  The  names  of 
the  counties  are  given  below,  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  furnished 
by  eacli :  Frankh'n,  Somerset,  Cumberland,  York,  Androscoggin, 
Hancock,  Lincoln,  Aroostook,  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  Sagadahoc, 
Waldo,  Washington. 

AoE  OP  Students,  and  Experience. 

Students  are  required  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  if 
females,  and  seventeen,  if  males.  The  average  age  of  those  who 
have  already  entered  is,  females  18  years,  males  19.8.  Twenty- 
one  have  already  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  eighteen  are  thus 
occupied  this  winter.  Many  more  applications  have  been  made 
for  teachers  than  could  be  supplied.  It  is  not  desirable  that  pupils 
should  leave  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  before  the 
completion  of  the  full  course  of  study  prescribed.  And  yet,  those 
who  have  had  experience,  or  who  have  special  aptitude  for  the 
work,  and  who  have  made  such  attainments  before  entering  the 
school,  as  will  justify  it,  may  be  absent  during  the  short  Winter 
session,  b}'  a  proper  arrangement  in  regard  to  their  studies.  Two 
months  of  Summer  vacation,  also,  will  allow  young  ladies  to  en- 
gage in  teaching,  without  any  interruption  of  their  studies.  In 
such  cases, — before  the  completion  of  their  course, — it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Normal  School  is  not  morally  responsible  for 
their  success  or  failure. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

Until  the  eastern  school  shall  be  opened,  pupils  will  be  received 
from  any  part  of  the  State,  and  until  the  school  shall  become  full, 
none  will  be  excluded  because  any  town  or  county  may  have 
already  furuishod  its  proportion.  All  applicants  must  pledge  them- 
selves to  render  service  to  the  State  by  signing  the  following  obli- 
gation :  **  We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  declare  our  intention  to 
become  teachers,  and  do  pledge  ourselves  to  teach  in  our  own 
State  f^T  at  least  one  year,  if  opportunity  offers  ;  and  for  two 
years  after  graduating,  in  case  we  complete  the  full  term  of  study 
prescribed,  and  receive  the  diploma  of  the  Institution." 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  must  be  prepared  to 
sustain  a  creditable  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship, 
school  history  of  the  United  States,  the  general  principles  of  geog- 
raphy, analysis  and  grammatical  structure  of  ordinary  prose  sen- 
tences, and  the  Common  School  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  Roots. 
For  admission  to  any  advanced  position,  applicants  must  sustain 
an  examination  in  the  studies  already  gone  over  by  the  class. 

All  candidates  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  correct 
moral  habits,  and  must  cheerfully  comply  with  the  regulationt 
established  for  the  government  of  the  school. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  object  6f  the  Normal  School  is  to  prepare  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  so  far  any  training  can  do  it,  for  the  business  of  teaching 
in  the  public  schools.  This  preparation  implies  a  familiarity  with 
the  studies  pursued  in  those  schools,  tact  in  imparting  knowledge 
to  the  young,  and  the  skill  to  unfold  and  discipline  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers.  The  course  of  study  will,  therefore, 
necessarily  embrace  the  common  branches,  so  called,  with  much 
time  spent  upon  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them,  together  with 
those  higher  branches  which  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  may  require  in  their  instruction,  and  which  every 
intelligent  teacher  should  be  familiar  with,  whether  called  upon  to 
teach  them  or  not. 

But  in  a  two  years'  course,  it  must  be  evident  that  veiy  exten- 
sive attainments  in  higher  branches  cannot  be  expected.  An 
advanced  course,  to  occupy  one  or  two  years  additional,  will  be 
the  natural  sequel  to  the  present  course,  whenever  circumstances 
t^h.'ill  warrant  it. 

Convinced,  then,  that  thoroughness  in  the  ^rcat  fundamental 
branches,  and  skill  in  teaching  them,  should  be  onr  aim  in  the 
nonnil  course,  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid  aiuiouncmg  what 
mi\'rlil  seem  an  ambitious  programme.  The  followi.Mg  are  the  studies 
prrsciibed  for  the  course  of  two  years  : 

First  year.  SpcUing,  oral,  phonetic  and  written.  Reading,  with 
caix'ful  traini.')^^  in  the  analysis  of  sounds,  enunciation  and  expres- 
sion. Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  analytic  and  formnlary. 
Geography,  physical  and  political,  with  map  drawing  and  use  of 
the  globes.     History,  American  and  foreign,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
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with  other  studies.  English  Grammar,  including  the  analysis  and 
composition  of  the  language.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physiology. 
The  Constitution  of  Maine,  the  School  Laws,  and  Good  Manners. 

Second  year.  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  English  Literature,  Che- 
mistry, Astronomy,  Geometry,  Ehctoric,  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  Latin  and  French  languages  are  allowed 
as  optional  studies  if  students  have  already  made  the  requisite 
previous  attainments.  Students  in  the  first  year,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  second,  will  receive  constant  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  school  government;  and  those  in  the  second  year 
will  spend  more  or  less  time  in  reviewing  the  elementary  branches 
•of  the  first  year,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

General  Exercises  in  gymnastics,  singing,  public  speaking  and 
vcomposition,  will  receive  their  appropriate  attention.  The  report- 
ing and  analysis  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  classes,  and  the  prep- 
.aration  of  criticisms,  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the  student's  time. 
A  voluntary,  literary  association,  with  its  usual  variety  of  exer- 
cises,— a  kind  of  Normal  Lyceum, — is  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

Division  op  the  Year. 

The  y^ar  commences  with  the  Autumn  session, — this  year,  Au- 
gust 24,  1864, — and  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  the  first  of  four- 
teen weeks ;  the  second  of  ten  weeks  ;  the  third  of  fourteen  weeks. 
The  Spring  session  of  1865  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  March 
1st,  and  cloKC  with  public  exercises,  on  Wednesday,  June  6th, 
which  is  also  the  close  of  the  Normal  year. 

The  utmost  punctuality  in  attendance  is  expected,  from  the  first 
day  of  the  term  ti)  the  last.  Such  punctuality  will  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  rank  of  students  and  their  ability  to  main- 
tain their  places  in  their  classes.  Students  should  arrive  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday. 

Text  Books. 

The  text  books  in  use  are  such  as  commend  themselves  to  the 
Superintendent  and  Board  of  Instructors  as  best  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  some  regard  being  had,  at  the  same  time, 
to  those  most  frequently  used  in  the  public  schools.  Pupils  may 
bring  such  as  they  have  in  their  possession.     Many  of  the  class 
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books  have  been  presented  by  the  publishers.  Students  need  be  at 
no  expense  for  text  books  in  spelling,  reading,  geography,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  physiology,  book-keeping,  or  theory  and  art  of 
teaching.  Every  pupil  is  expected  to  have  a  good  dictionary  and 
a  bible,  and  if  possible  a  copy  of  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer. 

Expenses. 

No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  but  each  member  of  the  school 
pays  one  dollar  at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  for  incidental 
expenses.  Board  in  good  families  varies  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per 
week,  exclusive  of  washing.  Those  who  wish  to  board  themselves 
can  procure  suitable  rooms,  and  thus  reduce  the  expense. 

Students  should  apply  to  the  Principal  for  admission  and  board, 
some  days. — or  weeks,  if  possible, — before  the  term  commences, 
in  order  to  secure  proper  places  ;  the  rules  of  the  school  requiring 
that  the  arrangements  for  boarding,  like  the  school-room  regula- 
tions, shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 

Diploma. 

Every  pupil  who  shall  complete  the  course  of  studj'  with  satis- 
faction to  the  faculty  and  examiners,  and  who  shall  exhibit  skill  in 
imparting  instruction  and  fair  promise  of  success  in  school  man- 
agement, will  receive  a  Diploma,  certifying  his  attainments,  and 
signed  by  the  Principal,  Superintendent,  and  Governor  of  the  State  ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  such  Diploma  will  be  made  a  State  certifi- 
cate, exempting  the  holder  for  a  term  of  years  from  the  necessity 
of  examination  by  town  committees. 

^FoDEL  School. 

The  Normal  School  Act  provides  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
seh.'cting  h)cations  for  the  Normal  Schools,  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration among  the  inducements  oflTored,  the  '*  opportunity  for  model 
or  experimental  schools."  It  was  found  that  the  village  of  Far- 
mington  contained  a  large  number  of  farxiilies  that  would  need 
some  t^pocial  facilities  for  educating  their  children,  when  the  Acad- 
emy should  be  given  up  to  the  Normal  School,  and  that  pupjls 
would  be  furnished  in  abundance  fur  the  model  or  experimental 
school,  whenever  it  should  be  judged  best  to  open  such  a  depart- 
ment. 
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The  expenses  of  this  department  would  be  paid  by  tuitioa  from 
the  pupils  who  receive  instruction  therein. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  in  the  Spring  a  primary  model  school,  to 
be  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  teacher  selected  with  referonce 
to  her  skill  in  school  management,  who  will  be  aided  in  the  instruc- 
tion by  members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  Normal  School,  detailed 
regularly  for  this  duty.  Other  students  of  the  Normal  School  will 
have  opportunities  to  witness  the  management  in  the  model  classes, 
preparatory  to  subsequent  practice  in  the  same. 

It  is  intended  to  introduce  higher  classes  in  the  model  school,  as 
Boon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Besides  any  facilities  for  learning  the  art  of  teaching,  which  the 
model  school  will  thus  furnish  to  the  students  of  the  Normal,  the 
constant  practice  of  teaching  exercises  in  the  Normal  School  itself 
will  give  them  skill  in  imparting  to  others  what  they  have  them- 
Bclves  learned.  Thus  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  will  have 
good  opportunities  of  developing  the  teaching  talent  within  them, 
if  any  such  exists.  And  if  they  have  no  aptitude  for  the  work,  the 
want  of  it  will  as  surely  appear,  and  such  candidates  fur  this  im- 
portant employment  will  be  advised  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
save  to  themselves  and  the  community  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
worthless  experimenting. 

Some  idea  of  the  aim  and  operation  of  a  model  school  is  given 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  circular  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Normal  School,  at  Millersville  : 

In  tho  Model  School  each  student-teachor  Ls  engaged  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  daily, 
and  he  is  allowed  tho  advantage  of  practice  in  teaching  pupils  in  tho  elements  as  well  as 
those  more  advanced,  and  in  diHorcnt  branches  of  study.  Tho  Principal  of  tho  Normal 
School  spends  a  sufEcient  time  each  week  in  tho  Model  School  to  witness  the  skill  shown 
by  the  student-teachers  in  their  work,  nad  meets  tho  whole  class  twice  every  week  in 
a  regular  recitation  for  tho  purpose  of  reviewing  that  work.  Tho  Model  School  thus 
managed  is  a  decided  success,  and  seems  almost  indispensable  in  tho  proper  oducation  of 
teachers.  Completing  his  co'.irso  of  professional  trnining  in  this  way,  and  parsing  tho 
examinations  before  the  Faculty  and  Bcnrd  of  Kxaminors,  tho  student-teachor  receives  a 
diploma  which  enables  hitn  to  tc.ich  in  any  part  of  tho  State  without  further  examina- 
tion. Folluwing  his  profession  for  two  j'cars,  and  succeeding  in  giving  full  satijifactioa 
to  the  6chi)ol  authorities  in  whoso  employ  he  teaches,  he  m:iy  return  to  the  Normal 
School  and  claim  a  second  diplona,  with  tho  accjmp.iayiiig  djgreo  of  Master  of 
Didactics. 

Jn  making  his  aiinnal  report  to  the  Stale  Boarl  of  PMiication  last 
year,  Kichiird  Edwards,  Es^q.,  Principal  of  the  Illiiiui.s  Normal 
University,  an  institution  of  commanding  excellence,  says  of  the 
Model  Department : 
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During  the  term  twontj-eight  of  tho  Normal  students  havo  conducted  classes  in  the 
Model  Schools,  and  have  had  their  work  fullj  and  carefully  tested  bj  constant  super- 
vision,  by  weekly  examinations,  and  a  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term.  No 
part  of  the  student's  course  here  is  apparently  of  more  service  to  him  than  this.  Evenr 
young  tuucher  must,  in  acquiring  hid  experience,  make  many  mistakes  at  the  expense  of 
his  pupils.  Cut  in  a  Model  School  these  errors  are  at  once  observed  and  commented 
upon,  and  are  not  allowed  to  run  on,  day  after  day,  for  six  months  or  a  year,  until  thej 
are  discovered  by  the  teacher  himself;  who  often,  having  a  clear  notion  of  what  a  good 
school  should  be  in  all  its  minutiae,  is  slow  to  detect  his  own  errors,  or  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  veriest  excellences.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  advantages  of 
such  supervision  and  criticism  to  a  young  person  proposing  to  be  a  teacher.  At  tho  risk 
of  partially  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  report,  I  will  briefly  sketch  the 
method  of  supervision  adopted  with  the  pupil-teachers.  The  daily  supervision  consists 
in  frequent  visits  to  the  class-exorcises,  by  the  President  or  some  uther  member  of  the 
Faiculty.  If  possible,  the  young  practitioner  is  visited  by  more  than  one  of  tho  instruo- 
tors — a  plan  which  aSurds  an  opportunity  of  comparing  notes  and  confirming  the 
observations  of  diSerent  minds.  The  most  perfect  freedom  is  used  in  speaking  to  students 
about  their  defects  as  teachers,  whether  slight  or  serious,  and  a  method  of  avoiding  the 
error  is  always  suggested. 

We  have  also  a  weekly  examination,  at  which  some  one  of  tho  classes  is  brought  out 
for  an  exercise  in  the  prcsenco  of  tho  Faculty  and  of  as  many  of  tho  Normal  students  as 
choose  to  witness  it.  Usually  the  room  is  crowded  with  interested  spectators.  The  reci- 
tation—an ordinary  recitation  or  teaching  exercise, — alter  occupying  a  reasonable  time, 
say  hulf  an  hour,  is  closed,  tho  pupils  dismissed,  and  the  work  thoroughly  canvassed  and 
critici:<ed.  First  the  opinions  of  tho  students  are  given.  Those  are  usually  called  for  as 
volunteers.  AVhen  this  has  been  done,  the  members  of  tho  Faculty,  ono  by  one,  make  a 
thorough  ciiticism  on  the  exercise,  and  the  whole  closes  with  a  general  summing-up  by 
the  Principal.  In  these  criticisms,  both  by  the  students  and  teachers,  nothing  is  held 
back  that  is  thought  imporfcint  or  useful.  Whatever  is  considered  a  defect,  whether  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  or  pupils, — in  respect  to  matter  or  manner,  to  tlie  life,  nocuraoy, 
thoroughness,  intercut,  use  of  language,  pronunciation,  of  teacher  or  pupils, — is  pointed 
out  for  condemnation.  Any  exhibition  of  sleepiness,  unreadiness,  habitual  harshncffl, 
feebleness,  want  of  magnetic  power  over  tho  pupils,  is  euro  to  bo  censured;  also  any 
irrelevancy  or  want  of  logical  sequence  and  arrangement  in  asking  questions,  or  in  treat- 
ing the  subject;  and  finally,  any  violation  of  good  taste  and  good  manners,  whether  in 
attitude  or  to  Fpeech.  And  so  earnest  are  all  in  seeking  to  profit  from  the  exercise,  that 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  taking  offense  at  tho  most  pointed  criticism,  for  all  foel  that, 
although  "nothing  is  extenuated,"  yet  neither  is  "aught  set  down  in  malice." 

The  Bkgixxino  Made. 

I  liopo  not  to  1)0  charged  with  unwarranted  enthusiasm  when  I 
express  tho  conviction  that  the  opening  of  the  Western  State  Nor- 
mal Srhool  on  the  2-l:th  of  August,  1864,  was  tlie  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  llie  educational  progress  of  Maine.  A  few  weeks  before 
that  time, — in  July, — the  friends  of  education  in  Massacliusetts  cel- 
ebrated at  Framingham  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  their  first  Normal  School.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest, 
and  the  results  of  a  quarter  century's  labor  iu    that  field  were 
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recounted  with  the  highest  Batisfaction.  One  of  those  resulta 
was  the  cRtablishmcnt,  in  imitation  of  that  example,  of  three  addi- 
tional Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  others  in  nearly 
all  the  Northern  and  Western  States  of  the  Union.  For  half  that 
time  Maine  has  been  struggling,  more  or  less  earnestly,  but  until 
now  ineffectually,  to  secure  the  recognition  by  legislative  author- 
ity, of  the  great  principle  that  the  best  training  of  teachers  requires 
special  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  as  really  as  the  education  of 
physicians  or  clergymen  requires  the  medical  or  the  theological 
school. 

But  the  beginning  made  at  Farmington  is  only  a  beginning,  and 
requires  the  most  cheerful  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  a  candid  and  properly  moderated  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  its  designated 
work. 

At  the  close  of  a  single  term,  I  can  report  only  partial  results. 
The  attendance  and  other  statistical  items  have  been  already  pre- 
sented. The  general  results  of  a  single  term's  labor  were  to  my 
own  mind  exceedingly  encouraging.  Where  all  was  new  and 
experimental,  where  no  suitable  rooms  were  at  command,  and  the 
whole  methods  of  reciting  and  management  were  unfamiliar  to 
the  pupils,  wo  would  naturally  suppose  that  no  large  amount  of 
finished  work  would  be  turned  out  at  the  end  of  a  single  session. 
But  there  was  good  work  done,  good  methods  of  teaching  and 
learning  made  fumiliar,  and  good  results  reached,  beyond  my  own 
expectations  in  the  circumstances. 

The  Committee  of  the  Executive  Council  were  with  me  at  my 
closing  visit,  and  bore  unhesitating  testimony  to  the  excellent 
methods  inaugurated,  and  to  their  general  gratification  with  what 
came  under  their  observation.  The  opening  of  the  Winter  session 
is  attended  with  indications  of  still  higher  promise.  With  the 
commencement  of  the  Spring  session,  March  1,  1865,  we  have 
encouragement  to  believe  that  a  large  number  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  State  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  here  afforded  to  pursue  a  course  of  special  training 
for  the  teacher's  work. 

School  Committees  and  others  interested  in  securing  better 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  will  do  well  to  encourage  their 
young  friends  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Normal  School,  for 
at  least  a  seasoti.  It  has  not  yet  become  necessary  to  insist  that 
all  who  attend  shall  enter  for  the  whole  course^  or  even  for  a  whole 
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year.  Students  may  come  in  for  a  single  session,  and  learn  for 
themselves  the  advantages  of  the  kind  of  instruction  here  received. 
They  can  then  determine  whether  or  not  they  will  remain  for  a 
longer  time. 

Means  op  Support. 

The  act  establishing  the  Normal  Schools  appropriated  the  avails 
of  four  half  townships  of  land  to  their  support ;  the  friends  of  the 
measure  hoping  that  enough  would  be  realized  from  the  sale,  to 
sustain  said^schools  during  the  term  of  five  years.  The  lands  have 
not  yet  been  sold.  Two  half  townships  were  advertised  on  the 
13th  day  of  September,  and  will  be  ready  for  sale,  at  public 
auction,  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1865.  In  the  meantime  the 
Governor  and  Council  have  made  temporary  arrangements  for  the 
wants  of  the  school,  which  has  been  thus  enabled  to  go  into  oper- 
ation at  the  appointed  time. 

Wants. 

The  School  has  the  use  of  a  small  library  and  apparatus  belong* 
ing  to  the  Academy,  but  needs  a  much  larger  supply  of  books, 
apparatus  and  maps,  which  will  be  received  with  suitable  acknowl- 
edgments, from  whatever  sources. 

Advantages  of  Normal  Instruction. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history,  progress  and  utility 
of  normal  schools,  it  will  seem  an  idle  labor  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  value  of  normal  instruction. 

The  object  of  the  normal  or  training  school  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  their  very  important  work ;  to  give  them  the  aid  of  skillful 
instructors,  in  acquiring  a  careful  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  that  knowledge  to 
others ;  to  give  them  opportunities  within  their  own  classes,  or  in 
experimental  schools,  to  practice  the  art  under  the  eye  of  teachers, 
who  will  constantly  point  out  their  failures  and  suggest  the  means 
of  overcoming  difficulties. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  whole  intent  of  the  instruction  is  to 
give  and  receive  correct  ideas,  fresh  impulses  and  new  enthusiasm 
upon  all  subjects  of  school  management,  including  instruction  and 
discipline.  With  such  an  aim  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  no 
more  were  gained  toward  the  professional  qualification  of  its  sta- 
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dents,  than  in  an  institution  whose  objects  are  miscellaneoas,  and 
whose  efforts  must  consequently  be  divided. 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  topic  it  was  well  said  by  the 
Committee  on  Education,  two  years  ago,  in  submitting  the  Act 
for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools : 

"  No  one  doubts  that  we  need  a  large  additional  number  of  well 
educated  teachers  for  our  primary  and  higher  schools.  And  some 
may  claim  that  we  have  the  means,  in  our  academies  and  colleges, 
of  supplying  this  demand.  But  while  we  acknowledge  the  veiy 
important  service  rendered  by  these  institutions,  and  must  look  to 
them  for  similar  service  in  time  to  come,  your  Committee  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  need  of  institutions  which  shall  make  it  their 
grand  aim  to  train  teachers  for  their  special  vocation.  Our  acad- 
emies and  higher  seminaries  have  their  various  educational  work 
to  accomplish.  They  are  training  young  men  for  college  and  for 
the  various  business  of  life. 

"  The  teacher,  like  the  student  in  law,  or  medicine,  or  divinity, 
needs  an  CBpecial  training  for  his  professional  duties.  This  train- 
ing it  is  the  intention  of  the  Normal  School  to  impart.  It  aims  to 
teach  men  and  women  the  art  of  teaching.  It  seeks  to  make  them 
familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  government ;  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  dealing  with  youthful 
minds,  developing  and  disciplining  their  mental  and  moral  powers 
aright.  This  great  work  of  the  teacher,  the  Normal  School  as- 
sumes, cannot  be  accomplished  without  much  painstaking  and 
special  appliances." 

The  Experience  of  other  States. 

It  is  certainly  fair,  in  all  inquiries  of  this  kind,  to  ask  what  other 
States  have  done,  and  what  they  have  gained  as  practical  results 
of  their  doings.  Normal  Schools,  which  had  existed  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  in  Europe,  had  their  first  trial  in  Massachusetts 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  first  commencing  in  Septeml)er,  1339, 
and  others  opening  in  following  years  in  rapid  succession,  until 
four  are  now  sustained  by  the  State,  and  one  by  the  city  of  Boston 
alone. 

New  York  opened  her  Normal  School  at  Albany  in  1845 ;  Con- 
necticut, 1848;  Michigan,  in  1849;  Rhode  Island,  in  1854;  New 
Jersey,  1865 ;  Illinois,  in  1857  ;  Pennsylvania  opened  two  Normal 
Schools  in  1860-61,  and  another  in  1863  ;  Minnesota,  one  in  1860  ; 
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Rhode  Island,  in  1860  ;  Iowa,  a  Normal  department  in  her  State 
University  in  1860 ;  California,  in  1863,  and  Maine,  in  1864. 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Canadas  have  each  their 
training  school ;  that  at  Toronto  being,  in  its  equipments  and  the 
excellence  of  all  its  arrangements,  perhaps  superior  to  the  New 
England  Schools  from  which  it  borrowed  its  fundamental  ideas. 

AVhy  this  steady  progress  in  the  Normal  School  system  froia 
State  to  State,  conquering  opposition,  and  settling  itself  in  the 
convictions  of  the  people  as  a  wise  and  useful  system,  unless  it  has 
proved  itself  to  be  such  ?  There  have,  indeed,  been  symptoms  of 
re-action  against  the  system  in  some  of  the  States.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  an  effort  was  conceived  in  Massachusetts  to  overthrow 
the  Normal  system,  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  other  super- 
visory agencies  ;  but  it  proved  a  miserable  abortion,  and  the  oppo- 
sition has  since  neither  *'  peeped  nor  muttered." 

The  State  visitors  to  the  several  schools,  in  their  last  published 
report,  bear  unhesitating  testimony  to  their  usefulness.  Of  the 
school  at  Weslfield,  the  visitors  say :  "  Never  have  the  value  and 
eSicwiicy  of  this  school  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  at  this 
time  of  trial.''  The  visitors  to  the  Bridgewator  school  report  that 
"  Applications  have  been  made  for  more  teachers  than  the  school 
could  supply.  This  expression  of  public  confidence  is  the  most 
substantial  proof  that  could  be  offered  of  the  continued  usefulncsa 
of  the  school."  Of  the  school  at  Salem,  the  visitors  say:  "No 
one  can  doubt  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  school  to  the  young 
ladies  who  resort  to  it  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  efficient 
teachers." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  bears  this  tea* 
timony  :  **  Long  since  have  they  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  their 
founders,  and  earned  an  honorable  position  as  a  vital  and  bene- 
ficent force  in  our  public  school  system."  Again  :  "  These  schools 
are  doing  a  great  and  good  work  ;  and  with  their  present  means  of 
support,  and  limited  time  for  the  prescribed  course,  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  they  accomplish  so  much." 

Of  the  demand  upon  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield  for  teach- 
ers for  the  common  schools,  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Principal,  remarks, 
with  additional  suggestions  in  point : 

The  graduates  of  this  school  aro  meeting  with  gratifying  success  in  teaching,  and  tho 
public  demand  for  thorn  is  greatly  increasing. 

Thero  U  now  a  raoro  settled  conviction  than  ever  before,  that  in  order  to  obtain  tho 
highest  results,  the  teacher  must  have  a  professional  training.     Thia  ia  known  to  be 
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oeoeraarj  for  two  reasons;  first,  that  tho  tcaobor  maj  understand  the  natare  of  hii 
work;  secondly,  that  he  may  have  that  love  and  enthusiasm  in  the  practice  of  bis  pr»- 
fetsion,  which,  combined  with  knowledge,  always  ensure  success.  I  hopo  that  nothiof 
will  occur  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  students  upon  the  instructions  of  tho  school;  for 
oeror  in  its  history  has  there  been  so  much  to  encourage  young  men  and  young  womM 
to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  the  practice  of  the  great  art  of  teaching. 

The  redemption  of  the  country  from  the  disorder  in  which  it  is  now  found,  is  to  ba 
■eonred  by  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  the  labors  of  the  school  teacher,  who  shall  take  Um 
young  mind  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  think  and  act,  and  train  it  to  think  and  act  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  tho  laws  of  its  being,  and  to  understand  the  true  relations  that  men  bold  to 
one  another  and  to  Ood.  This  work  will  call  to  its  performance  the  most  gifted  iatal> 
lects,  nnd  the  most  devoted  love  of  homo  and  country,  and  of  the  human  race. 

The  end  to  be  accomplished  will  ennoble  tho  work.  The  manner  in  which  it  mmj  ba 
•eoomplisbed  by  philosophical  teachers  will  ennoble  the  teachera  themselves. 

For  the  world,  I  would  not  miss  the  privilege  of  holding  some  humble  rank  with  thoM 
who  are  to  teach  the  young  of  this  country  to  be  good  citizens  and  good  men.  But  thoM 
who  would  be  selected  for  such  a  work  must  present  the  evidence  that  they  are  suflSclenl 
for  its  performance.  Happy  will  it  be  for  individual  men  and  for  communities,  whan  all 
the  teachera  are  thus  prepared. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  teachera  attempt  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  praoUoa 
of  their  art.  One  consists  in  going  about  to  look  upon  the  practice  of  others.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  takes  on  to  tho  outside  of  what  he  already  has,  that  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  othere,  as  the  rocks  grow  by  adding  to  themselves  the  foreign  substances  jofi 
about  them.  Another  mode  of  preparation  consists  in  fbe  teacher's  developing  his  own 
mode  of  teaching  from  within  himself  by  bard  thinking,  thus  following  tho  law  thai 
regulates  the  growth  of  of  all  mental  and  moral  life. 

The  third  method  combines  the  other  two.  Like  the  second  this  is  a  development  from 
within.  Within  are  found  the  principles  upon  which  the  science  of  teaching  depends; 
and  they  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  After  the  principles  of  teaching  have  been  diaeor- 
ered  and  arranged  into  a  science,  then  by  observation  we  may  find  the  best  model  of 
applying  them  in  our  teaching. 

This  I  think  is  the  true  mode  of  preparation, — to  depend  upon  our  own  study  and 
thinking  for  the  principles  of  teaching,  upon  experience  and  observation  for  tho  forma. 
This  being  true,  the  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  prepare  for  his  work  by  simple  obserr^- 
tion,  but  by  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  which  he  shall  acquire  a  discipline  of  his  own 
powera,  and  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  furnish  the  means  of  acquiring  this  discipliaa 
and  this  knowledge.  That  they  are  meeting  with  some  succefffi,  the  great  demand  for 
normal  teachera  clearly  shows. 

The  following  summary  of  results  is  given  by  the  Directors  of 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan  for  the  year  1862  : 

The  Michigan  State  Normal  School  was  opened,  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
April,  1853,  and  has,  consequently,  been  in  operation  nearly  ten  ycare.  During  thif 
period  it  has  steadily  punned  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and  attained  tha 
following  results: 

1.  It  has  sent  out  in  the  aggregate  110  graduates,  very  many  of  whom  are  now  em- 
ployed lis  teachera  in  our  union  schools,  and  in  primary  schools  of  the  better  chiss. 

2.  It  has  furnished,  annually,  during  the  last  six  yeara,  more  than  one  hundred 
teachera  for  the  primary  achools  of  Michigan.    These  teachera  have  been  unusually 
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oessfal,  and  saob  new  methods  of  instniotion  as  they  hare  introdaoed  hare  been  roceired 
with  ^neral  favor. 

3.  It  has  aided  the  cause  of  primary  ednoation  in  the  State,  bj  submitting  rariona 
methods  of  elomemtary  instmction  to  the  test  of  actoal  trial  in  the  experimental  depart- 
ment. 

4.  It  has  hold,  every  autumn,  a  Teacher's  Institute  of  four  weeks,  for  the  parpose  of 
giving  primary  teachers  throughout  the  State  an  opportunity  to  review  the  oommo& 
branches  of  study,  and  to  receive  such  professional  drill  as  will  prepare  them  for  th« 
winter  schools. 

Besides  those  regular  means  of  accomplishing  the  work  assigned  by  its  founders,  tha 
Normal  School  has  contributed,  incidentally,  through  other  channels  of  influence,  to  tha 
greater  excellence  of  the  primary  schools. 

Several  members  of  its  Board  of  Instruction  are  regularly  employed  as  lecturers  in  tha 
State  Teachers'  Institutes,  held  during  the  Spring  and  Eall  vacations  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

The  School  itself  has  served,  to  some  extent,  as  an  agency  for  securing  to  school  ofBoei* 
who  desire  it,  competent  teachers  for  vacant  schools. 

Finally,  the  graduates  of  this  institution,  now  employed  in  many  prominent  schooli, 
are  imparting  to  future  teachers  the  maxims  and  meUiods  which  they  have  learned  here, 
and  thus  lending  their  aid  to  hasten  the  time  when  school-room  management  and  instma- 
tion  throughout  the  State  shall  be  uniform,  systematic  and  efficient. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Connecticut,  Hon. 
David  N.  Camp,  collected  last  year  from  the  published  reports  of 
school  officers  of  the  several  towns,  a  great  variety  of  testimony 
going  to  show  the  good  results  of  Normal  School  instruction  in 
that  State.     We  transcribe  but  a  few  of  these  statements  : 

North  Ha  vex.  The  schools  in  this  town  during  the  last  year  have  made  soma 
progress,  and  some  of  the  districts  have  had  excellent  schools,  provided  with  teaohen 
firom  the  Normal  School.  There  is  the  usual  want  of  interest  among  parents,  alUioagfa 
some  take  considerable  Interest  and  visit  the  schools  frequently.  But  the  Normal  Sohool 
is  certainly  working  a  change  in  our  schools  by  Aunishing  more  oompetent  teachers,  and 
the  time  will  soon  come  that  our  best  teaohen  wUl  be  fh>m  those  who  have  been  through 
a  proper  course  of  preparatory  training. 

Plaixfikld.  The  cxi>erience  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed  us  in  the  oonviotion  of 
the  value  of  our  Normal  School.  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  by  those  who  hare 
been  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  Normal  School  has  given  us,  almost  invariably, 
satisfaction.  Wo  only  regret  that  any  will  ofifer  themselves  as  teachers  in  our  beat 
schools  without  a  well  digested  knowledge  of  Uie  science  of  teaching.  Five  of  our  lait 
winter's  teachers  were  Normal  pupils,  and  their  suooess  was  highly  creditable.  We  hava 
bad  good  teachers  who  have  not  been  in  the  Normal  School,  but  we  are  confident  that 
they  would  have  done  still  better  if  ihhj  had  received  good  Normal  training. 

Wallinopord.  The  sohool  generally  resembles  the  teaeber.  The  teaoher  puts  hb 
own  impress  upon  it.  Hence  we  want  teachers  of  pure  and  elevated  character,  and  thoea 
who  are  faithful  and  energetic  workers.  We  want  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
teaching  a  profession.  We  are  more  and  more  persuaded  that  the  Normal  Sohool  ia 
exerting  an  exoellent  influence  on  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Woodbury.  The  most  satisfactory  school  of  the  town  was  taught  by  a  young  teaoher 
who  had  been  through  a  course  of  instraotion  at  a  Normal  Sohool;  and  we  would  remark 
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th&t  oar  czperienoe  for  jeare  olearlj  evinoes  that  ovr  most  snoeeofal  tottoben  have 
trained  ospccially  for  the  work  they  have  araamed. 

Putnam.  It  is  difficult  to  find  toaohers  adapted  to  this  work.  We  need  more  toaohoi 
from  the  State  Normal  School,  and  if  we  had  them,  they  might  supply  the  defioieiMj 
referred  to. 

Brookpield.  Daring  the  post  year  our  schools  have  been  better  taught  than  preTioaslj, 
ehiefly  because  the  teachers  have  been  better.  We  have  had  three  teachers  edaeatad  al 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  result  in  the  schools  they  have  taught,  shows  the  bes^ 
fits  derived  from  that  school.  In  almost  all  things  they  have  shown  their  eoporioritj  ia 
teaching  over  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  that  institution. 

East  Lymb.  The  gonial  influence  of  the  State  Normal  School  bids  fair  to  proFO  a  ikk  a 
return  for  the  expense  of  its  support.  It  makes  good  teachers  better,  and  thoee  who 
have  naturally  no  special  aptness  to  teach,  become,  by  enjoying  its  privileges,  quite  soo- 
ceiaful.  By  raising  the  standard  of  education  expected  in  teachers,  there  is  a 
proportionate  respect  secured  fur  them  from  parents,  which  leads  the  obildreo  moce 
readily  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  more  attentively  to  listen  to  their 
teachings. 

BeiiiAXY.  There  have  been  four  persons  from  Bethany  attending  the  Normal  School 
for  one  term  or  more,  each,  during  the  year.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  instraotion, 
the  adoption  of  some  new  and  generally  approved  methods  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  more  thoroughness  in  teaching,  and  the  making  of  some  branehet 
more  intelligible  to  the  pupils,  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  benefits,  which  already 
begin  to  be  manifest  in  the  schools  of  such  of  our  teachers  as  have  attended  the  Normal 
Schools. 

Nkw  IIartpobd.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  on  the  whole  a  greater  improvement  haf 
been  effected  in  the  methods  of  instruction  now  in  use,  over  those  which  prevailed  in 
years  past.  This  improvement,  we  believe,  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  peeallar 
advantages  that  many  of  our  tcochoni  have  enjoyed  in  the  instructions  they  have 
received  at  the  State  Normal  School. 

Pom  FRET.  In  order  that  teachers  may  be  as  well  qualified  as  possible,  they  should 
attend  the  State  Normal  School.  Other  things  being  equal,  such  teachers  will  suceeed 
better. 

Lbdyard.  Generally,  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  going  on  in  the  qaalifioatiaos 
of  teachers,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  schools.  Teaching  is  now  done  more 
thoroughly  than  formerly,  and  the  State  Normal  School  has  done  much,  both  direotly 
and  indirectly,  in  inculcating  and  disseminating  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  The  few 
who  have  received  instruction  at  that  valuable  institution,  exert  un  influcnos  on  their 
fellow  teachers  that  may  be  compared  to  "  a  little  leaven  that  loavencth  the  whole  lamp." 
True,  there  are  some  Normal  School  scholars  who  fatil  to  make  goo<l  teachers,  beeanse 
they  leave  school  too  soon,  or  lack  energy,  or  some  other  natural  qualification,  whieh  Is 
.  not  justly  cliargeable  to  any  defects  in  that  Institution. 

TsuMLULL.  Several  of  our  best  schools  have  been  taught,  for  the  past  year  or  two,  by 
persons  who  have  spent  some  time  in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  to  their  labors  we  be- 
>Iieve  the  improved  condition  of  those  schools  may  be  attributed. 

AftcT  ten  years  of  trial,  the  following'  statement  is  made,  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  and  success  of  the  Connecticut  Nor- 
mal School : 

After  several  prolonged  disoassions  and  careful  examination  of  similar  institatioos  in 
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Mnsaicfanscttj  and  New  York,  the  General  Assembly  in  1849,  paased  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May,  1850,  with  thirty  pupils,  since  that  time 
more  than  nineteen  hundred  persons  have  attended  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  hare  received  its  diploma  on  finishing  the  proscribed  ooane 
of  study.  A  very  large  proportion  of  its  students,  including  every  graduate,  with  the 
exception  of  four  only,  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  this  State,  sinoe 
they  were  tucuibers  of  the  school.  The  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  the  school  haa 
been  constantly  and  steadily  increasing,  and  the  number  of  its  friends  has  correspondingly 
incrcu3cd,and  now  includes  nearly  all  active  friends  of  popular  education  in  the  State. 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  testimony 
prrs(;nted  by  Mr.  Camp. 

Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  in  a  recent  annual  report,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  collected  a  great  mass 
of  himihir  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  showing  the  unmis- 
takable regard  in  which  teachers  educated  in  the  Normal  Schools 
are  generally  held.  Of  course  there  must  be  exceptions  to  all 
general  rules. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Normal  School  authorities  at  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.,  contaiuH  the  following  paragraph : 

Tbe  success  of  the  school  is  owing  simply  to  the  fact  Uiat  such  institutions  are  a  want 
of  the  times,  and  the  present  prmpect  is  that  returning  peace  will  bring  with  it  snoh 
crowds  of  students  that  no  accommodations  can  be  found  sufficient  fur  them.  Thif 
succoF.s  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  school  in  1866, 
more  than  three  thousand  names  appear  upon  its  catalogues  as  students.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  students  become  teachers  and  are  now  found  in  almost  every 
county  of  Pennsylvania,  exerting  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  elevating  the  condition 
of  cuuiinon  school  education  throughout  the  State.  Some,  too,  have  gone  to  shed  abroftd 
their  li};ht  in  other  States.  None  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  have  long  to  wait  for 
pleasiint  situations  at  good  salaries.  To  quote  the  strong  language  of  a  distinguished 
friend  of  education,  "The  school  is  lifting  up  to  a  higher  level  the  whole  educational 
structure  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  following  remarks  by  Hon.  S.  L.  Rugg,  late  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana,  plead  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  in  that  State: 

The  Normal  School  should  occupy  and  fill  a  place  in  our  educational  system  whioh  ii 
not  at  present  fully  occupied  by  any  of  the  other  schools.  Its  special  business  should  be 
to  Umch  and  give  ample  instruction  in  tbe  philosophy  and  art  of  teaching,  by  the  moft 
approved  and  successfnl  modes,  and  by  practical  exercises  among  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
and  in  a  good  model  school  or  school  for  practice  connected  with  it,  tending  througboat 
the  whole  course  of  instruotion  to  an  immediate  and  complete  preparation  for  the 
businL>i«s  of  successful  teaching. 

Such  a  school  can  never  snooessfully  become  an  appendage  to  a  high  school  or  college. 
That  I  understand  to  have  baen  well  tried  in  our  own  State  University,  and  found  to  be 
impracticable.    The  result  of  an  effort  in  that  direction  in  the  State  of  New  York  hai 
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not  been  satiafaotorj.    And  the  result  of  a  similar  effort  in  Eentnokj  and  soma  of  tibt 
other  States  has  been  the  same  as  in  Indiana. 

Institutions  for  general  learning,  such  u  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  do  not 
tally  fit  their  pupils  for  the  business  of  successful  teaching.  It  is  truly  said  that  the  or- 
dinary process  of  vegetation  and  growth  cannot  produce  from  an  acorn  any  thing  bat  an 
oak.  Neither  can  such  schools  produce  any  thing  but  general  and  professional  students, 
aooording  to  the  character  of  the  school. 

Complaints  have  reached  me  from  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  of  the 
want  of  qualified  teachers.  I  am  informed  of  many  instances  in  which  the  school  money 
is  but  little  better  than  thrown  away,  because  it  is  expended  in  the  employment  of  per- 
sons as  teachers,  who  are  not  qualified  to  impart  to  their  schools  the  required  edueaiiooal 
progress.  It  is  a  remark  dictated  by  experience  that  the  power  of  school  teaehers  is  at 
least  doubled,  by  giving  them  a  suitable  normal  school  education. 

Our  8yi^tem  of  public  instruction  contemplates  an  expenditure  for  teaching  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State  largely  over  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  It  must  readily 
strike  every  one  who  thinks  on  the  subject,  that  the  moa8ure  of  utility  resulting  to  the 
schools,  and  through  them  to  the  people  of  the  State,  from  the  expenditure,  most  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  power  of  the  teachers  employed,  to  impart  instruction.  If  the 
teacher's  power  be  greatly  increased  by  suitable  normal  school  instruction,  we  may 
expect  great  and  good  results  f^om  the  employment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  person  be 
employed  with  but  little  fitness  for  such  employment,  we  may  expect  the  very  opposite 
result.  The  true  aim  in  the  expenditure  of  so  large  an  amount  of  money  for  common 
school  instruction  is  to  realise  from  the  expenditure  the  greatest  possible  amount,  or 
measure  of  such  instruction.  IIow  is  this  to  be  done?  The  answer  is,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  teachers.  The  ready  reply  to  this  is,  that  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
such  teachers  at  command.  The  establishment  of  a  good  Normal  School  for  Uie  prepara- 
tion and  furnishing  of  such  a  supply,  is  the  chief  and  most  reliable  dependence  for  it. 
The  support  of  a  good  Normal  School  will  require  about  $10,000  a  year.  Now  if  the 
State  is  to  expend  for  all  time  to  come  a  million  of  dollars  annually,  (more  or  less,)  will 
it  not  be  better  economy  to  apply  $10,000  of  it  to  the  support  of  a  good  Normal  School, 
and  through  it  to  the  Common  schools,  in  the  form  of  improved  teachers,  and  $990,000  to 
them  in  the  ordinary  way,  than  to  apply  the  whole  million  of  dollars  direct  to  the  Com- 
mon Schools  witii  our  present  great  want  of  qualified  teachers  ?  It  is  well  settled  in  my 
mind  that  true  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  school  money,  and  a  due  regard  for 
the  success  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  require,  in  connection  with  it,  the  estab- 
lishment, organization  and  support  of  a  good  Normal  School. 

If  we  expect  to  make  progress  in  the  business  of  public  instruction  which  shall  be 
oommensurate  with  our  outlay  of  money  for  that  purpose,  and  with  the  progress  which  is 
making  in  that  business  in  sister  States,  wo  must  put  in  requisition  and  use  all  the  cduoa- 
tional  agencies  which  will  retam  to  us  the  worth  of  our  money  in  education,  and  save 
our  oheek  from  blushes  when  comparing  notes  with  sister  States. 

Much  may  be  said  indicative  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  such  schools  in  oonneotion 
with,  and  auxiliary  to  our  school  system,  as  at  present  organixed.  The  States  which  are 
in  advance  of  Indiana  in  educational  matters,  for  such  advanced  position  owe  much  to 
their  Normal  Schools,  and  other  public,  but  minor  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  their 
teachers.  Such  States  have  realised  the  necessity  and  utility  of  such  schools,  and  haTe 
them  in  successfnl  operation ;  and  shall  Indiana,  with  such  light  before  her,  grope  fkr  In 
their  rear  7 

A  receDt  writer  in  a  Rhode  Island  publication  says  in  regard  to 
Normal  Schools : 
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Anj  amount  of  more  monej  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools  will  aooom- 
plish  but  little  in  securing  this  result,  unless  the  State  at  the  same  time  adopts  soma 
means  for  supplying  competent  teachers,  Everj  intelligent  observer  of  the  workings  of 
our  common  school  sjstem  will  testify  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  '*  school 
money"  is  lost,  for  good,  through  the  incompetency  of  many  of  those  who  are  employed 
to  teach.  The  result  of  experience,  and  the  emjJuUic  testimony  of  every  one  of  our  edu- 
cational men,  show  that  the  most  direct  and  economical  agencies,  for  securing  a  supply  of 
competent  teachers,  are  Normal  Schools.  So  abundant  and  conclusive  is  this  testi- 
mony, that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  for  one  moment  be  questioned;  much  less  how 
it  can  be  wisely  or  honestly  set  aside.  *'  Normal  Schools  are  pre-eminently  the  schools 
of  the  people.  To  maintain  a  Normal  School  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  funds  for  the  direct  benefit  of  every  citizen.  The  teachers  whom  It 
educates  are  to  go  forth  into  the  remotest  and  most  seduded  school  districts.  Every  poor 
man  who  has  a  child  to  educate  is,  by  the  influence  of  such  a  school,  to  see  that  child 
raised  more  nearly  to  an  equality,  in  culture  and  intelligence,  with  that  of  his  wealthy 
neighbor.  Its  most  ususual  elfoot  is,  by  improving  the  qualifications  of  public  schtol 
teachers,  to  make  thrae  schools  as  good  as  the  best."  This  has  been  the  invariable  result 
everywhere  where  these  schools  have  been  established,  and  supported  with  a  sympathy 
and  liberality  at  all  commensurate  with  their  importance.  This  is  true  in  all  the  States 
which  have  fostered  them.  They  are  found  an  indispensable  part  of  the  common  school 
system. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  State  Normal  School 
thus  testify  to  its  usefulness : 

By  its  instrumentality,  a  silent  but  perceptible  and  efficient  change  is  passing  over  the 
schools  of  the  State.  It  is  a  central  radiating  point,  firom  which  are  continually  flowing 
out  an  influence  and  a  power,  that  give  character  and  vitality  to  every  department  of  our 
public  school  system.  It  is  indispensable  to  its  unity  and  completeness.  The  variouf 
grades  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  High  and  Normal  Schools,  are  but  parts  of 
one  whole,  and  all  of  them  neoessary  means  to  one  and  the  same  end:  the  most  complHs 
education  of  the  whole  people. 

Our  old  systems  of  education  were  sadly  detached  and  fragmentary.  They  lacked 
coherence  and  completeness,  and  there  was  nothing  like  harmony  and  co-operation  among 
the  different  parts.  Reflecting  educational  minds  long  ago  saw  this,  and  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  their  desire  and  their  labor,  especially  in  this  country, 
to  arrange,  classify  and  harmonise  these  elements.  The  result  has  been  the  establish* 
ment  of  Oraded  and  Nonnal  Schools.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Special  preparation  is  a  prerequisite  to  successful  teaching.  Every  one  at  all  familiar 
with  our  common  schools  knows  that  reformation  and  advancement  are  exceedingly 
needed,  and  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  better  teachers.  It  is  a  prevalent 
fallacy  that  district  school  teachers  need  no  special  preparation  for  this  work.  Without 
this  normal  training  nearly  every  teacher  entering  for  the  first  time  upon  his  work,  findf 
himself  awkwardly  deficient  in  the  very  first  steps  of  elementary  instruetion  and  govern- 
ment. He  is  wanting  in  that  highest  of  arts,  Uie  art  of  simplifying  difficult  things  so 
that  the  young  mind  may  comprehend  them.  Few,  very  few,  apprehend  the  diffleultiei 
of  successful  teaching,  such  teaching  as  shaU  make  our  oommon  schools  the  best  sohoolt 
in  the  community.  '*  To  know  how  to  enter  the  child's  soul,  and  when  there  to  know 
what  to  do,  is  knowledge  possessed  by  but  few,  and  if  there  be  a  province  in  which  spe- 
cific preparation  be  necessary,  it  is  this;**  and  this  very  preparation  is  what  Normal 
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Schools  promise  to  confer.  They  ftim  at  the  best  interests  of  the  oommanity,  and  cannot 
bnt  find  favor  with  every  one  who  examines  and  comprehends  them.  Their  hitstory^ 
everywhere,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  those  who  projected 
them.  They  have  accomplished  what  was  anticipated  by  them,  and  the  longer  thej 
have  been  established  in  any  community,  the  higher  have  they  risen  in  the  et-tima- 
tion  of  those  whoso  interests  are  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  best  schools.  The  objoctioni 
which  were  at  first  raised  against  them,  are  found  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Their 
proper  design  is  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  so  raise  the  standard  of 
elementary  instruction. 

The  almost  uniform  testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  marked  superiority  of  teachers  from 
the  Normal  Schools.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  in  the  localities  where  they  havo 
taught,  ranges  from  the  simple  expression  of  "favorable"  to  the  strongest  and  mort 
enthusiastic  terms  of  satisfaction.  It  is  not  pretended  that  Normal  graduates  never 
make  failures.  Some  of  those  who  have  left  Cambridge,  Andover,  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis, have  failed.  Yet  nobody  doubts  but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  attended 
these  institutions  have  become  better  lawycra,  divines,  soldiers  and  sailors,  than  th^ 
would  hare  been  without  Uie  advantages  offered  there. 

At  first.  Normal  Schools  were  an  experiment,  and  their  definite  object  was,  with  very 
many  well  educated  minds,  a  matter  of  ludicrous  conjecture.  Their  history  is  a  triumph, 
their  indispensable  necessity  is  a  fixed  fact.  *' Their  usefulness  is  no  longer  questioned; 
ample  provisions  are  made  for  their  support,  and  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
essentinl  part  of  the  improved  system  of  public  instruction," — that  part  upon  whi;;h  the 
niooess  of  the  whole  depends.  Of  our  own  school,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  done  and  ii 
doing  its  proper  work,  to  wit;  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  It  is  doing  it  well; 
and  each  year  adds  to  the  conviction  of  your  Board,  that  its  ratablishment  was  the  result 
of  a  true  foresight  and  a  wise  economy. 

In  saying  thus  much,  your  Board  are  satisfied^  to  know  that  they  are  only  endorsing 
the  sentiments  and  experience  of  the  leading  educational  minds  in  the  New  England  and 
Northern  States;  and  we  apprehend  that  Massachusetts  has  no  brighter  day  in  her  bright 
history,  than  the  one  in  which  she  made  her  first  appropriation  for  her  Normal  Schools. 

Another  writer,  who  does  not  give  his  name,  has  recently  said, 
in  collecting  testimony  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools : 

The  emphatic  testimony  of  every  educator,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  uni* 
formly  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools,  as  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  increased  and 
permanent  efficiency  of  our  system  of  education.  This  testimony  is  so  voluminous  as  to 
render  a  summary  of  it,  in  a  newspaper  article,  a  matter  of  impossibility.  I  propose  to 
quote  only  a  word  or  two  from  witnesses  whose  weight  of  opinion  nobody  will  presume  to 
questiou.  And  first,  as  an  illustration,  Ilorace  Mann  says  :  "  I  have  heard  that  distin- 
guished surgeon,  Dr.  J.  0.  Warren  of  Boston,  relate  the  following  anecdote  which  hap- 
pened to  him  in  London.  Being  invited  to  witness  a  very  diflicult  operation  upon  tho 
human  eye,  by  a  celebrated  English  oculist,  he  was  so  much  struck  by  the  skill  and 
science  which  were  exhibited  by  the  operator,  that  he  sought  a  private  interview  with 
him,  to  iuquire  by  what  means  he  had  become  so  accomplished  a  master  of  his  art.  *Sir,' 
said  the  oculist,  *I»poihd  a  hatfid  of  eyex  to  learn  it,*  Thus  it  is  with  incompetent  teach- 
ers— they  may  spoil  school roomfuls  of  children  to  learn  how  to  teach— sand  perhaps  not 
always  learn  even  then.  •  •  •  We  need  young  men  and  women  thoroughly  prrpand 
to  teach,  and  this  thorough  course  of  preparation  can  only  be  obtained  at  Normal  Schools. 
For  the  last  fifty  years  Academies  and  High  Schools  have  failed  to  supply  such  teachefs 
as  we  need." 
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M.  Guizot,  one  of  the  ablest  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction 
which  France  ever  had,  after  referring  to  the  means  of  securing  an 
eflficient  system  of  popular  instruction,  says  : 

"All  tho  provisions  hitherto  described  umdd  be  of  no  effect  if  we  took  no  pains  to  secure 
for  the  publio  school  an  able  master'' — and  after  enumerating  tho  qualifications  of  saoh 
teachers,  he  addfi,  <<  To  rear  up  masters  approaching  such  a  model,  is  a  difficult  task,  and 
jet,  tof  must  succeed  in  ii,  or  we  have  done  noihinj  for  elementary  education." 

Victor  Cousin,  another  distinguished  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  says  : 

The  best  plans  of  instruction  cannot  be  executed  except  by  the  instrumentalitj  of 
good  teachers,  and  the  State  haa  done  nothing  for  popular  eductUton,  if  it  doe*  wa  leatch  that 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well  prepared,  I  attach  the  greotest  importance  to 
Normal  SchooLs,  and  /  consider  that  all  future  success  in  the  education  of  the  people  depends 
tqton  them. 

Prof  A.  D.  Bache,  in  an  able  report,  which  he  made  to  the  Girard 
College,  says : 

''Whenever  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  seminaries  for  teachers  offer  the  meaoa 
for  securing  this  result."  Those  who  resort  to  these  **  become  teachers  of  schools  wbioh 
they  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct,  without  tho  failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novieei; 
for  though  beginners  in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  two  or  throe  yean 
spent  at  the  seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many  years  of  unguided  efforts.  *  *  * 
These  seminaries  produce  an  esprit  de  corps  among  teachers  which  tends  powerfully  to 
interest  them  in  their  profession,  and  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and 
to  stimulate  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  attainments  with  which  they  have  com- 
menced its  exercise/' 

Jlon.  David  Blakely,  Secretary  of  State  of  Minnesota  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  says : 

The  most  powerful  and  profitable  agent  in  the  elevation  of  the  oharaoter  of  teaohen, 
is  that  of  the  Normal  School.  To  question  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  training  feodb- 
ers  in  the  best  and  most  improved  methods  of  imparting  instruction  and  in  governing 
schools,  is  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  educating  students  for  the  practice  of  law  or  med- 
icine, apprentices  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  a  trade,  Ae.  A  single  word  comprehends  tho 
whole  case;  we  cannot  have  good  teachers  unless  they  are  educated  to  the  work,  and  thoy 
can  only  be  educated  by  means  of  efficient  Normal  TVaining  Schools, 

Hon.  Edgerton  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion  of  Upper  Canada,  says : 

Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  it  has  been  found  that  the  demand  for 
regularly  trained  teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  the  Normal  Schools  have  been 
able  to  provide.  This  is  so  in  the  United  States  and  France;  it  is  most  painfully  and 
pressingly  so  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the 
great  Normal  Schools  in  London,  in  Dublin,  in  Qlasgow,  and  in  Edinburgh,  that  such 
was  the  demand  for  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools  as  teachers,  that  in  many  instanoec 
they  found  it  impossible  to  retain  them  in  the  Normal  School  during  the  prescribed 
course,  even  when  it  was  limited  to  a  year. 
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Testimony  like  this,  and  if  possible,  eren  stron^r,  has  gone  oat  from  oor  Eaaenooi, 
and  Pages,  and  Pierces,  and  Bontwells,  and  Waylands,  and  Searses,  and  Bamarda,  aod 
Hopkinses,  and  Colburns,  until  the  sound  thereof  has  bcoome  like  the  voioe  of 
waters.  There  is  no  resisting  it — it  eannot  be  ordered  baok  into  silenoe.  Sooh 
dusion  of  the  experience  of  those  best  qualified  to  make  the  observation,  and  who  haw 
watched  with  most  solicitude  the  progress  and  working  of  Normal  Schools,  would  Mem 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  defending  them. 

Horace  Mann,  whose  opinion  will  pass  for  highest  authority  in 
matters  of  education,  remarks  : 

Normal  Schools  arc  supposed  by  some  to  stand  in  antagonistic  relation  to  ^oademiat 
and  select  schools,  and  some  teachers  of  Academies  and  select  schools  opposed  them. 
They  declare  that  they  can  moke  as  good  teachers  as  Normal  Schools  can.  But  Acad- 
emies and  select  schools  have  existed  in  this  State  (Massachusetts)  in  great  nomben  foe 
more  than  half  a  century.  A  generation  of  school  teachers  does  not  last,  at  the  eztenty 
more  than  three  or  four  years,  so  that  a  dozen  generations  of  teachers  have  paiMd 
through  our  public  schools  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Now,  if  the  Academies  and  Hi^ 
Sehools  can  supply  an  adequate  number  of  school  teachers,  why  have  they  not  done  it? 
We  have  waited  half  a  century  for  them — let  thom  not  complain  because  we  are  nok. 
willing  to  wait  half  a  century  more.  Academies  are  good  in  their  place.  CoUegee  are 
good  in  their  place.  Both  have  done  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  but 
they  have  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  competent  teachers;  and  if  they  perform  their 
appropriate  duties  hereafter,  they  cannot  supply  them ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  expram 
my  conviction  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  left  in  their  hands,  we  can  never  have  a  mpply  tf 
competent  teachers  for  our  common  schools  without  a  perpetual  Pentecost  of  miraooloM 
endowments.  Normal  Schools  are  a  new  instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of  the  raoe. 
OoUed  up  in  these  institutions,  as  in  a  spring,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may 
wheel  the  spheres.  The  truth  is,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  ao.  Normal 
Schools  have  cume  to  prepare  a  way  to  themselves,  and  to  show,  by  practical  demaiuirm' 
Hon,  what  they  were  able  to  accomplish.  Like  Christianity  itself,  had  they  waited  tOl 
the  world  at  large  called  for  them,  they  would  never  have  come. 

Prof.  Stowe,  in  his  Report  on  Elementary  Instruction,  to  tlie 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  thus  facetionsly  replies  to  the  objection  that 
''  we  have  had  good  teachers  without  Normal  Schools,  and  may 
have  good  teachers  still."  and  says : 

Thii  is  the  old  and  stereotyped  objection  against  every  attempt  at  improremenfc  in 
every  age.  When  the  bold  experiment  was  first  made  of  nailing  iron  upon  a  htnaa'a 
hoof,  the  objection  was  probably  urged  that  horse  shoos  were  entirely  unneceraary.  *<  Wa 
have  had  excellent  horses  without  them,  and  shall  probably  continue  to  have  them.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  never  used  iron  horse  shoes;  and  did  they  not  have  the  beet  honea, 
which  could  travel  thousands  of  miles,  and  bear  on  their  backs  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  7"  So  when  chimneys  and  windows  wore  first  introduced,  the  objection  would  stUl 
hold.  "  We  have  had  very  comfortable  houses  without  these  expensive  additions.  Our 
fathers  never  had  them — why  should  we  1" 

And  at  this  day,  if  we  were  to  attempt,  in  certain  jMirts  of  the  Scottish  Islands,  to  in* 
troduce  the  practice  of  wearing  pantaloons,  we  should  probably  be  mot  with  the  nuna 
objection.  **  We  have  had  very  good  men  without  pantaloons,  and  no  doubt  we  shall 
eontinne  to  have  them.''    I  know  that  we  have  good  teachers  already,  and  I  honor  tlia 
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men  who  have  mode  themselves  good  teachers,  with  so  little  eDCoantgement  and  so  little 
opportunity  for  study.  But  I  also  know  that  snoh  teaohen  are  few,  almost  none,  in  oom- 
parison  with  the  public  wants,  and  that  a  supply  never  can  be  expected  wiUiont  tha 
increased  facilities  which  a  good  Normal  Sehool  (?)  would  famish. 

Hod.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  speaking  of  the  proposition  to  establish' 
Normal  or  Teachers'  Departments  in  that  State  in  connection  with* 
Academics  and  Seminaries,  and,  referring  to  those  of  New  York, 
says: 

There  are  those  who  regard  this  plan  as  little  better  than  the  ntter  watte  of  the  food. 
devoted  by  the  State  to  that  purpose.  Even  the  regents  of  that  State,  I  learn,  are  satit- 
fied  that  the  $18,U00,  thus  annually  appropriated,  is  almost  an  entire  waste,  so  fkr  ai 
apedally  educatinij  teachert  is  concerned. 

But  we  also  have  testimony  nearer  home.  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, whose  opinion  and  experience  we  shall  not  undervalue,  thus 
writes  : 

No  department  in  another  institntion  has  ever  sneoeeded  in  inspiring  the  same  proibi* 
sional  spirit — in  imparting  the  same  amount  of  profeaional  knowledge,  as  a  well 
equipped  Normal  School.  I  have  been  familiar  for  twenty  years  with  the  Teachers' 
Department  in  the  New  York  Academies,  and  within  the  last  live  years  have  talked  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  having  supervision  of  the  departments  and  insti- 
tutions, with  the  Principals  of  these  academies,  with  the  principal  educators  of  th« 
State,  graduateii  both  of  the  Teachers'  Departments  and  of  the  Normal  School,  and  I 
have  nevir  heard  one  man  place  the  advantages  of  the  department  on  an  equality  with 
those  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 

The  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  says : 

In  traveling  some  12,000  mUes  a  year,  and  visiting  all  parts  of  Massachusetts^  I  see 
abundant  evidence  that  Normal  Schools  are  advancing  in  public  confidence,  as  time  more 
fully  develops  their  results.  The  people  of  this  State  regard  the  Normal  School  as  indis- 
pensiblo  to  a  complete  system  of  public  instruction.  The  scienee  and  art  of  teaching 
cannot  bo  properly  taught  in  an  ordinary  Academy.  It  is  a  great  and  dilBoult  scienot 
that  needs  a  special  school  as  much  as  that  of  Medicine  or  Law. 

Testimonials  of  a  similar  character  and  to  any  extent  might  be 
adduced  from  those  who  have  been  familar  with  the  operation  of 
Normal  Schools  in  other  States.    Less  than  these  ought  to  suflSoe. 

Thb  Saving  of  Expbnsb  and  of  Tcachbbs. 

It  is  no  small  argument  in  favor  of  sustaining  first  class  Normal 
Schools  in  Maine,  that  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  be  saved 
the  expense  of  going  abroad  to  obtain  a  normal  education.  For 
several  years  past  we  have  had  annually,  twenty  or  thirty  students 
in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  alone.    I  found  last  year. 
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on  a  visit  to  the  Nurmal  School  at  Bridgcwater,  ten  students  from 
MaiDe,  out  of  about  a  huudred  in  the  whole  attendance.  And  the 
Principal,  while  congratulating  us  upon  the  prospect  of  establish- 
ing similar  schools  in  Maine,  expressed  his  personal  regret  that 
they  would  lose  some  of  the  very  best  material  of  their  school,  in 
the  loss  of  Maine  pupils. 

But  the  saving  of  the  increased  cost  of  going  abroad  for  this 
training,  and  the  expenditure  of  this  money  within  our  own  State, 
are  only  minor  considerations.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  fact  that 
these  students,  when  once  trained  in  Massachusetts  schools,  are 
naturally  drawn  into  the  public  schools  of  that  State,  as  teachers. 
The  way  is  so  readily  opened  to  them  from  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  their  associates  in  school  makes  it  so 
agreeable  to  continue  within  the  circle,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  bring 
them  back  again  to  labor  in  our  own  schools.  Thus  we  lose  from 
the  State  much  of  our  best  trained  and  most  valuable  teaching 
ability. — We  all  know,  very  surely,  that  this  is  a  loss  which  we 
cannot  afford. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  Michigan,  contains  the  following  pertinent 
suggestions,  touching  the  education  of  teachers : 

'*  In  a  long  continued  observation  of  school  affairs,  nothing  has 
impressed  me  more  unfavorably  than  the  readiness  of  the  people  to 
employ,  as  the  teachers  of  their  children,  persons  wholly  without 
special  training  as  educators,  and  often  without  any  experience  in 
teaching.  In  every  other  human  employment,  men  inquire  closely 
after  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  seek  to  employ,  and 
often  refuse  to  accept  the  services  of  those  who  have  not  proved 
in  practice  their  ability  in  their  calling.  The  shoemaker,  the  black- 
smith and  the  tailor,  must  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship,  and 
acquired  skill  by  practice.  The  physician  and  lawyer  must  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  books  of  their  profession,  and  even  the 
ditch-digger  must  learn  his  trade  ;  but  the  teacher  of  our  children 
needs  only  to  secure  the  certificate  of  a  too  easy  Board  of  In.*5pec- 
tors  that  he  understands  a  few  common  branches  of  learning,  in 
order  to  have  surrendered  up  to  him,  without  further  question,  the 
training  of  minds  filled  with  quick  and  mysterious  powers  and 
impulses,  and  the  instruction  in  sciences  and  arts  involving  a  thou- 
sand subtle  laws  and  logical  relations. 

Something  of  this  common  iudiflerence  to  the  qualifications  of 
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the  instructors  of  youth,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  has 
intruHted  the  duty  of  judging  of  these  qualifications  to  certain  pub- 
lic officers,  the  School  Inspectors ;  and  something,  doubtless  to 
the  lurking  belief  that  a  ceitain  natural  tact  for  teaching  has  more 
to  do  with  a  teacher's  success  in  his  work,  than  any  preparation 
he  can  make.  To  the  latter  argument  we  reply  that  natural  apti- 
tudes aid  much,  without  doubt,  in  giving  brilh'ant  success  in  any 
calling ;  but  natural  aptitude  can  never  enable  a  person  to  teach 
that  which  he  does  not  understand,  or  to  properly  educate  faculties 
of  which  he  does  not  know  even  the  names.  Uneducated  teachers 
may  sometimes  attain  a  sort  of  success  that  wins  the  approval  of 
unintelligent  parents  and  school  boards;  but  this  by  no  means 
implies  that  they  are  good  and  useful  instructors.  It  is  not  diflS- 
cult  to  sell  poor  wares  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  poor  from 
the  good ;  but  worthless  teaching  remains  worthless,  however  it 
be  applauded. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  both  from  reason  and  observation,  than 
that  the  teacher  needs  to  be  specially  educated  for  his  work.  The 
mysterious  and  wonderful  character  of  the  materials  on  which  he 
works — living  souls,  impressible  as  clay,  and  more  enduring  tbftn 
rocks — and  the  not  less  wonderful  character  of  the  instruments  he 
wields — science,  far-reaching  and  potential — all  this  demands,  not 
ignorant  and  half-grown  youth,  but  trained  and  skilled  manhood. 

If  the  veil  could  be  withdrawn,  and  the  revealing  light  be 
let  in  upon  the  work  of  our  schools,  a  most  shameful  amount  of 
failures  would  be  seen.  Thousands  of  pupils  annually  leave  these 
schools  with  crude,  inaccurate  notions  of  the  branches  they  have 
studied,  uncontrolled  by  any  deep-seated,  well-defined  sentiments 
of  justice  or  benevolence,  and  almost  totally  untrained  in  the 
power  of  clear,  logical  and  successful  thinking.  Even  the  best 
scholars,  in  reviewing  their  school  days,  often  regret  the  great  loss 
of  time  they  incurred,  through  the  lack  of  right  direction  and 
sound  instruction,  and  assert  that  their  scholarship  is  more  the 
result  of  private  efibrts  made  out  of  school,  than  of  the  instruction 
in  class-rooms. 

Every  teacher  of  large  experience  knows  how  poor  and  unfruit- 
ful were  his  earlier  efforts  at  teaching,  and  how  much  more  wisely 
and  certainly  he  can  now  apply  his  labors;  and  every  such  teacher 
is  ready  to  confess  that  the  problems  of  education  grow  continually 
in  grandeur  and  importance  in  his  estimation.     The  results  reached 
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by  the  best  teachers  excel  so  greatly,  in  richness  and  amoanti 
those  of  ordinary  teaching,  that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  on  this 
subject" 

Conclusion. 

We  look,  then,  with  confidence  to  the  friends  of  education  occu- 
pying influential  positions  in  our  own  State,  especially  to  your 
honorable  Board,  and  to  the  Legislature,  to  extend  the  encourag- 
ing word  and  the  fostering  care  which  our  own  Normal  Schools 
will  require  in  the  outset. 

As  was  said  in  our  report  of  last  year,  any  efforts  which 
academic  institutions  may  be  prompted  to  make,  to  furnish  to  their 
pupils  facilities  for  instruction,  like  those  enjoyed  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  will  be  one  of  the  happy  results  expected  to  spring  from 
the  opening  of  these  schools.  It  is  to  this  incidental  influence  that 
much  of  their  value  will  be  due.  Only  let  such  normal  depart- 
ments in  miscellaneous  schools  assume  no  character  which  the 
facts  will  not  justify. 

Between  all  our  educational  institutions  there  should  be  only  the 
honest  and  generous  rivalry  which  springs  from  a  desire  to  excel 
each  other  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education.  Thus  while 
the  classical  academy,  the  agricultural  school,  and  the  commercial 
college,  have  their  special  and  appropriate  fields  of  education,  let 
the  Normal  School,  also,  be  admitted  to  the  brotherhood  of  educa- 
tional establishments,  on  terms  of  honorable  equality  and  cordial 
g^od  neighborhood.  Each  will  doubtless  command  the  patronage 
which  it  deserves,  and  there  is  room  and  work  for  them  all. 

While  the  Provinces  on  our  border,  imitating  the  example  of 
New  England  states,  have  hastened  to  establish  such  schools  for 
the  professional  training  of  their  teachers,  and  while  the  young 
States  of  Minnesota  and  California  have  already  added  the  Normal 
School  to  their  system  of  public  instruction,  as  a  fundamental 
necessity,  I  trust  that  Maine,  bearing  upon  her  coat  of  arms  the 
proud  word,  Dirigo,  will  not  fail  to  press  promptly  forward  in  the 
race  of  improvement  so  auspiciously  begun. 
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The  Madawaska  Townships. 

The  townships  grouped  under  this  general  designation,  are  Ham- 
lin, Van  Buren,  Grande  Isle,  Madawaska,  Dionne,  Daigle,  Fort 
Kent,  St.  John,  and  St.  Francis,  lying  upon  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  John  River,  in  the  order  named,  and  extending  from  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  State  to  the  point  where  the  St.  Francis  empties 
into  the  St.  John,  a  distance  of  about  seventy-five  miles ;  and  a 
tier  of  townships,  seven  in  number,  extending  from  the  eastern 
line  of  the  State,  immediately  south  of  the  first  named  townships, 
and  bearing  the  designations  L.  2  ;  XVII.  3  ;  XVII.  4 ;  XVII.  6  ; 
XVII.  6,  and  Wallagrass,  fifteen  in  all.  Eagle  Lake  Plantation, 
directly  south  of  Wallagrass,  is  also  settled  principally  by  the 
French  population,  and  should  bo  included  with  the  Madawaska 
townships  proper,  as  requiring  the  benefit  of  the  special  act  for 
the  education  of  the  French  population.  I  must  refer  to  my  report 
of  last  year,  which  includes  also  that  of  Mr.  Page,  the  agent 
appointed  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  statute,  for  partic- 
ulars of  the  working  of  the  system  during  the  first  season  of  its 
operation. 

That  gentleman  was  reappointed  to  the  office  last  spring,  and 
put  his  schools  in  operation  as  the  year  before ;  but  met  with  a 
serious  hinderance  to  their  progress,  on  ascertaining  in  August, 
that  the  school  moneys  apportioned  to  those  townships  from  the 
avails  of  the  bank  tax  and  permanent  school  fund,  were  withheld 
by  the  Treasurer,  on  account  of  delay  in  the  payment  of  State 
taxes  assessed  upon  said  plantations. 

The  withholding  of  this  money  by  the  State  Treasurer,  was 
authorized  by  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session,  amending  the 
original  act  of  the  year  before,  known  as  **An  act  to  secure  the 
proper  expenditure  of  school  moneys  in  the  Madawaska  toionships,'* 
by  striking  out  the  words  "irrespective  of  the  payment  of  any 
State  tax,"  from  the  first  clause  of  Section  7,  which  reads,  "The 
agent  shall  draw  from  the  State  treasury,  irrespective  of  the  pay^ 
ment  of  any  State  tax,  the  amount  of  money  due  the  several  town- 
ships for  school  purposes,"  &c. 

This  amendment,  which  had  been  introduced  through  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  without  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
who  were  especially  interested  in  all  amendments  affecting  the 
school  laws,  was  quietly  passed  near  the  close  of  the  session  with- 
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out  the  knowledge  of  that  Committee,  or  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  or  of  the  Madawaska  Agent. 

In  consequence  of  not  being  informed  of  this  change  in  the  law 
until  he  applied  in  August  for  the  means  of  paying  his  teachers, 
Mr.  Page  was  left  in  a  very  unhappy  predicament,  with  a  score  or 
more  of  unfinished  schools  upon  his  hands, — which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend, — dismissing  the  teachers  without  paying  them 
for  their  services.     I  give  below  a  portion  of  his  report  : 

To  Edw<vd  P.   Weston f  E*q,f  Superintendent  of  School* : 

I  have  established  during  the  last  sammor,  withia  my  prescribed  limits,  twenty-foiir 
sohools,  all  of  which  were  under  the  instruction  of  females,  nineteen  of  whom  are  French 
and  natives  of  Madawaska;  and  the  other  five  were  under  the  inotniotion  of  English 
teachers.  Seven  hundred  and  twentj-five  pupils  have  attended  these  »shools,  averaging 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  have  attended  to  Englidi 
studies.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  children  are  French;  the  remainder  (seventy) 
are  children  who  speak  the  English  language. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  in  this  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  each  of  these  schools.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  sohools  under  my  charge  have 
made  good  improvement,  under  many  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  distcipliue  of 
these  schools  has  been  remarkably  good ;  the  pupiils  respectful,  mannerly,  and  i^tudioQi. 
It  is  necessary  that  teachers  in  this  "  settlement/'  to  be  succe&iful,  should  bo  acquainted 
with  both  the  French  and  English  languages;  and  as  the  teachers  alluded  to  have  to  be 
found  mainly  among  the  French  settlers,  with  the  limited  opportunities  they  have  had  to 
be  thus  qualified,  it  must  be  expected  that  some  of  my  schools  at  least  have  hud  ineffi- 
ciont  instructors. 

The  unexpected  withholding  of  the  children's  school  money,  until  the  taxes  were  paid 
in  these  plantations,  has  had  a  damaging  eSTcct  upon  the  schools.  I  was  not  apprised  of 
the  fact  until  I  was  informed  some  time  in  August  last,  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Had 
I  known  in  season  that  the  school  law  had  been  amended,  I  should  not  have  employed  a 
single  teacher.  Fort  Kent  is  the  only  plantation  that  has  responded  to  the  call  for 
taxes,  and  it  has  been  cheerfully  paid,  without  a  single  di:«trcss  case.  The  other  town- 
ships are  as  able  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  County 
Commifl:*ioners  by  legal  process. 

The  sohools  have  averagod  about  twelve  weeks  each.     I  have  used  the  school  money 
only  to  pay  the  teachers.    The  school  districts  have  boarded  the  teachers  respectively. 
Whole  amount  of  teachers'  wages,        ......       $"^43  19 

Balance  of  the  fund  of  18(>3  applied  to  18G4,  ..... 

Fort  Kent's  proportion  received,  ...... 

Received  from  Treasurer  of  State  interest  on  surplus  revenue, 

Deduct  my  account  of  sundries  paid  out,  ..... 

Paid  to  teachers  the  present  year,         ...... 

Due  teachers  from  money  now  in  State  treasury,  .... 

There  will  be  a  balance  in  the  State  treasury  of  $89.83. 
Whole  amount  of  the  school  fund  for  this  territory,     .... 
Deduct  Fort  Kent's  share  received,       ...... 

Balance  now  in  State  treasury,  withheld  for  taxes,  .  .  .      $4*J2  63 


$1S0  00 

85  67 

300  00 

$5t.5  67 
55  00 

$510  67 
332  52 

$843  19 

$508  35 
85  67 
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I  have  paid  out  for  books  $25,  and  distributed  them  among  the  several  schools;  theae, 
together  with  thoso  distributed  last  jear,  have  answered  tolerably  well  for  English  booki 
in  the  several  schools. 

The  present  plan  adopted  to  educate  these  children  in  the  English  language,  hai 
proved  successful  thus  far;  and  should  the  State  continue  its  fostering  hand,  thejr  will 
accomplish  the  desired  object;  and  give  to  the  rising  generation  in  this  settlement  the 
means  of  a  good  English  education. 

Very  respeetfulljr,  D.  PAOB. 

Fort  Kent,  December,  18C4. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  must  ask  of  the  Legislature  a  repeal 
of  the  amendment  referred  to,  and  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
school  moneys  now  in  the  treasury,  justly  apporti(fhed  to  these 
townvships. 

The  very  plausible  objection  will  doubtless  be  raised,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  plantations,  who  have  the  average  means  of 
agricultural  districts,  should  pay  their  State  taxes,  as  inhabitants 
of  other  towns  and  plantations  are  obliged  to  do,  before  receiving 
their  school  money.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  pay  their  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  State 
government,  and  that  the  treasurer,  or  other  proper  officer,  should 
see  that  the  collection  is  enforced  by  the  legal  and  proper  methods. 
This  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  withholding  the  small 
amojint  of  school  money  due  to  the  several  townships,  and  save  the 
interruption  of  the  agent's  school  operations. 

If,  by  this  method  of  procedure,  the  school  money  were  some- 
times pail  out  a  year  or  two  before  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  it 
would  be  a  very  small  consideration  to  the  treasury,  compared  with 
the  inco.Mvciiience  of  interrupting  the  schools  by  withholding  the 
school  bounties. 

So  much  departure  from  the  usual  method  of  dealing  with  the 
towns  is  warranted,  I  think,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

Tlie  <>jreat  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  whole  system  of 
free  schools,  is  the  State's  obligation  to  iUelf  to  preserve  the  intel- 
ligence and  morals  of  its  citizens  f(»r  its  own  safety  as  a  State. 
Hence  its  right  to  tax  the  property  of  citizens  for  the  support  of 
schools  to  educate  all  its  children.  Such  is  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  interest  of  citizens  in  most  of  our  towns,  that  the  State 
can  safely  entrust  to  them,  in  a  large  measure,,  the  management  of 
their  own  school  affairs.  Even  in  these,  however,  it  compels  by 
law  the  raising  of  certain  sums  of  money,  establishes  laws  for  its 
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expenditure,  exercises  certain  general  supervision,  and  bestowi 
upon  them  certain  bounties.  But  it  has  been  proved  very  cleailj 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  plantations,  without  a  knowledge  of 
our  language,  laws  and  institutions,  themselves  almost  wholly  un- 
educated even  in  the  French  language,  and  until  recently  quite 
secluded  from  intercourse  with  our  English-speaking  population, 
have  been  incompetent  to  manage  for  themselves  this  New  England 
institution  of  common  schools.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  see  how  poorly  many  of  our  own  towns,  always  familiar  with 
the  system,  succeed  in  conducting  their  school  affairs. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  act  passed  two  years  ago,  to  render 
them  the  State's  assistance,  not  by  appropriating  to  them  any 
additional  funds  from  the  treasury,  but  by  simply  superintending 
the  management  of  funds,  formerly  distributed  among  them  with 
great  carelessness  and  expended  without  profitable  results. 

The  State  has  made  in  their  favor  a  special  arrangement,  such 
as  their  necessities  require.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  a  benevo- 
lent or  humanitarian  arrangement,  although  there  are  some  aspects 
of  the  case  which  would  suggest  the  comparison  of  this  enterprise 
with  others  which  interest  us  from  considerations  of  humanity.  I 
intend  no  offensive  comparison,  when  I  ask  why  we  feel  called 
upon  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  lingering  within 
our  borders ;  which  we  do  without  any  consideration  of  taxes  in 
return.  The  French  settlers,  like  the  Indians,  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  have  their  peculiar  habits  of  living  and  modes  of 
thought,  very  little  in  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  Amer- 
ican life.  We  seek  to  give  to  both,  alike,  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  through  it,  of  our  laws  and 
institutions.  It  is  for  our  own  interest  as  a  State,  to  have  them 
thus  instructed.  It  is  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  assimulate  their 
domestic  life  and  institutions  as  much  as  possible  to  our  own ; 
leaving  out  of  the  account  all  considerations  of  benevolence  or 
philanthrop3'.  It  is  a  false  position,  however  plausible  it  may 
seem,  that  if  the  people  of  this  territory  do  not  care  enough  about 
the  education  of  their  children  to  first  pay  their  taxes,  the  children 
should  go  without  education.  And  even  if  it  were  just,  it  would 
not  be  wUe  for  the  State  to  suffer  it.  We  should  remember  that 
we  have  placed  the  ballot  in  their  hands ;  and  while  we  allow  them 
to  vote  with  us  for  all  officers  of  county.  State  and  nation,  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  wise  to  allow  them  to  remain  without  the  elements 
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of  an  English  education.  And  it  aeeniB  to  me  eminently  anworthy 
of  our  position  as  the  natural  gnardiana  of  Ibis  peculiar  people,  to 
Btand  chaffering  with  them  about  a  little  delay  in  the  payment  of 
taxeB  which  they  will  surely  pay  by  and  by,  when  properly  directed 
— while  we,  in  the  meantime,  break  down  the  very  system  which 
we  have  established  for  their  education,  aod  tie  the  haoda  of 
the  agent  appointed  to  conduct  thoir  school  aflairB.  I  earnestly 
desire  that  the  two  things  may  stand  disconnected,  as  they  were 
purposely  left  in  the  act,  as  originally  passed. 

The  French  population  does  not  become  extended  rapidly  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  rich  valley  which  they  have  occupied  for  more 
than  eighty  yeare,  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  John.  Those  on  the 
north  side  belong  to  the  province  of  New  Brunswick ;  but  while 
separated  by  the  river  and  belonging  to  different  governments, 
tbey  are  one  people  in  all  their  habits,  social  iutercourse,  religion 
and  language.  It  is  certainly  for  tho  interest  of  Maine,  in  every 
aspect  of  the  case,  to  prove  to  them  that  our  schools  and  other 
institutions  are  as  valuable  to  them,  as  are  thoso  of  New  Bhidb- 
wick  to  their  brethren  across  the  river. 

The  following  tabic  will  enable  those  interested  in  these  settle- 
ments to  answer  some  important  inquiries  : 

MADAWABRA  TOWNSHIPS,  AROOSTOOE  OOUHTT. 
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State  and  County  SuPERvisioy. 

In  several  former  reports  I  have  urged  the  necessity  of  a  better 
system  of  school  supervision  through  all  the  grades  of  saperin- 
teudenco,  from  the  school  district  upward  through  town,  countj 
and  State.  And  had  I  ten  reports  more  to  write,  instead  of  closing 
my  labors  of  this  character  with  this  report,  I  would  not  cease 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  reform  in  this  matter.  I  am  fully  per- 
Buaded  that  our  schools  can  never  reach  the  position  which  Ibey 
ought  to  attain,  until  oifr  system  of  supervision  is  revised  and  im- 
proved. In  the  language  of  military  aflairs,  we  have  an  abundance 
of  men  and  materials,  but  no  sufficient  authority  is  invested  in  any 
officer  or  set  of  officers,  to  direct  their  movements  with  energy  in 
the  grand  march  of  educational  improvement.  The  art  of  educa- 
tion, like  the  art  military,  is  progressive.  We  need  changes  in 
our  school  laws  to  give  new  energy  and  efficiency  to  the  super- 
visory power,  both  in  town  and  state.  I  am  aware  that  most 
persons  are  opposed  to  change.  But  let  us  not  cling  to  the  old, 
simply  because  of  its  antiquity.  If  a  system,  or  any  part  of  it, 
proves  poorly  adapted  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  let  it  give 
way  to  a  better,  if  a  better  can  be  found.  In  the  history'  of  oar 
present  war  wo  have  had  several  reorganizations  of  the  national 
armies,  demanded  by  some  ill-working  of  those  previously  existing. 
Others  will  be  made,  if  the  present  fails  to  reach  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained. 

That  our  school  organization,  as  it  now  stands,  is  destitute  of  the 
necessary  provision  for  efficient  superintendence,  is  obvious  on  the 
slightest  examination.  There  is  little  efficiency  or  unifonnity. 
The  management  of  schools  in  every  town,  nay,  in  every  district 
even,  is  unlike  that  of  any  other.  Every  squad  of  our  school 
militia  is  practically  independent  of  every  other,  and  of  all 
superiors.  Each  school  is  managed  veiy  much  according  to  the 
particular  ideas  of  its  individual  teacher.  There  is  little  com- 
parison of  systems  and  methods,  among  teachers,  and  little  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Superintending  Committee.  In  classification, 
instruction  and  discipline,  there  is  no  uniform  principle  or  practice. 
There  is  no  standard  system  of  tactics.  Each  company  trains  by 
itself,  according  to  the  notions,  better  or  worse,  of  its  own  captain 
or  "  orderly."  Want  of  competency,  skill  or  authority,  prevents 
the  committee  from  exercising  proper  control.  In  fact  there  is 
often  a  clashing  of  authority  between  committees,  agents  and 
teachers. 
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Want  of  interest  in  labor  which  is  a  poorly  paid  and  often 
ungracious  task,  often  renders  the  services  of  committees  of  littlo 
practical  value.  Sometimes  they  are  destitute  of  the  most  ordinarj 
qualifications  for  their  position.  With  due  respect  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  committees  whom  I  have  met,  or  whose  reports  hare 
come  to  my  office,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  some  towns  do  them- 
selves great  discredit  by  the  selection  of  men  to  this  oflSce,  who  in 
the  exact  orthography  of  one  of  them  in  his  report,  in  characterizing 
irregular  scholars,  are  a  "ded  wail''  upon  the  schools  I 

Again,  the  committee,  although  made  by  law  responsible  to  tho 
town  for  a  proper  report  of  their  official  proceedings,  often  fail  to 
make  one,  and  oftcner  fail  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  as  the  law  requires, 
to  the  State  Superintendent.  For  this  neglect  there  is  no  penaltj. 
The  Superintendent  has  no  authority  to  enforce  in  any  way  what- 
ever this  reasonable  provision  of  the  law.  All  his  powers  are  ad- 
visory, and  all  the  superintendence  he  can  exercise  is  of  the  nature 
of  inspection  and  repoi-t.  He  may  make  "suggestions,"  but  hat 
no  right  to  direct  any  course  of  instruction  or  management.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  come  in  personal  contact  with  all 
the  touchers  and  schools.  His  field  is  so  large,  and  other  pre- 
scribed duties  so  numerous,  that  the  pleasure  of  examination  and 
supervision  of  individual  schools  is  in  a  great  measure  denied  him. 
I  submit,  then,  that  our  necessities  require  a  modification  of  our 
system,  so  as  to  secure  an  arrangement  something  like  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  have  under 
his  general  supervision,  subject  to  wise  regulations,  all  the  affairs 
of  public  education  for  tho  State.  His  office  at  the  capitol,  far- 
nished  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
Lis  duties,  should  be  the  center  of  all  the  educational  operations  of 
the  State.  Under  his  direction  and  reporting  to  him,  there  shoald 
be  in  each  county  or  congressional  district,  a  special  commissioner 
of  public  schools,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  each  town  in  his 
circuit,  and  every  school,  if  possible,  hold  meetings  with  tho  peo- 
ple for  the  free  discussion  of  all  school  matters,  oonduct  insti- 
tutes of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  by  friendly  counsel  seek  to 
remove  any  difficulties  arising  between  parents  and  teachers — 
with  authority  to  settle  certain  matters  which  might  be  referred  to 
him  ;  in  a  word,  to  do  for  each  county  or  district  what  the  State 
Superintendent  cannot  possibly  do  for  all.  These  district  commis- 
sioners might  receive  the  reports  of  the  several  town  oommittees^. 
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compare,  condenBO  and  arrange  according  to  some  syatem  isaoed 
fh>m  the  State  department  of  education,  and  forward  them  to  head- 
quarters for  farther  use.  He  should  also  be  invested  with  an- 
ihority  to  issue  to  teachers,  on  thorough  examination,  certificates 
of  difierent  grades,  good  within  the  county,  for  a  term  of  years. 

School  Committees,  acting  in  some  sort  under  the  county  or  dis- 
trict commissioner,  should  have  the  entire  control  of  school  afiin 
in  their  respective  towns,  performing  all  the  duties  now  required 
of  agents,  committees  and  selectmen  together ;  thus  avoiding  the 
conflict  of  jurisdiction,  so  often  arising,  and  securing  something 
like  uniformity  in  school  arrangements  throughout  the  county  and 
Bute. 

Teachers  under  the  control  of  a  single  authority,  and  required 
io  report  directly  to  the  committee  employing  and  paying  then, 
<with  forfeiture  of  pay  as  a  penalty  of  failure  to  comply  with  all 
itte  provisions  of  the  law,  would  be  more  careful  in  the  discharge 
<4if  every  duty,  whether  of  discipline  or  instruction. 

Every  person  concerned,  pupils,  teachers,  parents  and  officers 
'Of  every  grade,  would  feel  the  impulse  given  to  their  work,  by 
4>utting  each  into  systematic  relations  to  every  other  party.  With 
a  wise  administration  of  the  whole  system  by  competent  persoDS, 
•such  as  would  be  .sought  out  for  the  purpose,  our  school  army, 
'BOW  sadly  "  demoralized ''  by  want  of  efficient  and  systematic  dis- 
cipline, would  fall  into  the  line,  and  commence  a  more  earnest  and 
vdicerful  ''forward  march." 

The  want  of   means  to    render  the   State   Supervision   more 

thoroughly  efficient,  I  have  felt  in  the  two  or  three  years  past 

•more  sensibly  than  any  other  party.     Now  that  I  have  tendered 

my  resignation,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  express  my  convictions  on 

'  this  subject  with  entire  freedom,  and  to  urge  in  behalf  of  my 

'  successor  a  more  efficient  plan  of  operations.     Near  the  close  of 

.  my  predecessor's  term  of  office  the  system  of  county  institutes 

^  had  fallen  into  some  disfavor,  and  before  I  entered  upon  my  duties 

•  they  were  abolished,  on  the  charge  that  they  accomplished  but 

little  toward  the  thorough  education  of  teachers.     Whatever  faults 

there  may  have  been  in  the  management  of  these  institutes,  and 

however  true  it  may  be  that  they  did  not — as  they  certainly  could 

not-^furnish  a  complete  profes&ional  training,  it  is  nevertbeleae 

true  that  they  were  powerful  agencies  in  the  stimulation  of  teachers 

to  new  zeal  in  their  work  ;  and  they  did  accomplish  very  much  of 
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good  to  teachers,  school  officers  and  the  whole  community.  Thej 
should  have  been  perfected  wherever  they  were  deficieut,  and  coa- 
tkiued  iu  operation. 

Instead  of  them  were  established  and  continued  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  the  system  of  county  normal  classes.  Feebly  endowed 
with  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  aid  some  academy  or  semin- 
ary in  sustaining  a  normal  teacher,  they  accomplished — tsomethingi 
how  much  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  They  were  created  against 
my  judgment,  and  were  abolished  on  my  recommendation,  with  % 
view  to  the  establishment  of  two  State  Normal  Schools,  one  of 
which  has  now  gone  into  operation.  These  schools  will  doubtless 
prove  of  great  value  in  the  work  for  which  they  were  intended* 
But  they  do  not  afiford  the  opportunities  which  the  County  Instir 
tutes  furnished  of  reaching  the  teachers  and  school  officers  assem- 
bled from  the  different  towns.  In  the  abolition  of  the  institutes, 
the  Superintendent  also  lost  the  important  assistance  of  an  able 
corps  of  teachers  and  lecturers,  who  had  aided  his  predecessors  in 
producing  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  wherever  brought 
within  tlieir  iuffucnce. 

The  absence  of  these  county  institutes,  supported  by  the  State, 
has  been  supplied  in  part  by  voluntary  conventions  in  seversl 
counties,  and  by  a  State  Teachers'  Association,  whose  annual 
gatherings  have  been  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  and  profit  to 
those  in  attendance. 

But  none  of  these  voluntary  organizations,  however  valuable, 
Dor  even  the  old  system  of  institutes,  answered  the  purpose  of 
supervisory  agencies.  They  were^  to  a  certain  extent,  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  school 
community,  but  were  not  properly  supervisory. 

In  such  a  reorganization  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  two 
objects  can  be  easily  combined.  A  system  o£  county  or  district 
superintendents  may  be  established,  in  which  these  officers  shall 
be  invested  with  authority  as  supervisors  or  visitors ;  and  at  the 
same  time  shall  call  and  conduct  county  institutes  or  conventions, 
and  smaller  gatherings  of  the  people  in  the  several  towns,  lbs 
instruction  and  consultation  with  all  iuterested  parties. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  systems  in  operation  in  some 
other  States. 
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StSTEHS   adopted  IX   OTHER   StaTES. 

As  we  have  seen  already,  there  is  imperative  need  of  some  bjs- 
tern  of  agencies,  intermediate  between  the  State  SuperinteDdent 
Mid  the  town  officers.  Let  us  see  what  methods  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  other  States  to  supply  this  necessity. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  general  school  officer  is  styled 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  his  headquarters 
at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction ^  Albany,  Acting  under  his 
direction,  and  reporting  to  him,  each  assembly  district  has  a  Com- 
missioner, and  each  principal  city  has  a  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  State  Superintendent  apportions  to  each  county  and  city  its 
share  of  the  school  moneys,  and  gives  due  notice  thereof  to  the 
city  and  county  officers,  who  in  turn  apportion  the  same  to  the 
school  districts  under  their  supervision.  The  County  Commission- 
ers take  the  place  of  the  former  Town  Committees,  in  the  8nper- 
▼ision  of  schools,  and  the  examination  of  teachers.  The  County 
Gommissioners  hold  at  least  one  Teachers'  Institute,  in  their  sev- 
eral counties,  which  all  who  design  to  teach  are  expected  to  at- 
tend. At  these  institutes  the  Commissioners  have  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  teachers  and  their  qualifications,  and  upon 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  issue  to  those  who  are  "  fitted  by 
learning  and  ability,  certificates  for  one  or  three  years,  or  for  spec- 
ified schools,  according  to  their  qualifications."  The  Commis- 
sioner is  also  required  to  make  appointments  in  the  several  towns 
within  his  jurisdiction,  where  he  can  examine  those  teachers  who 
may  not  have  been  able  to  attend  the  County  Institute.  This 
mode  of  obtaining  certificates  has  been  complained  of,  on  the 
ground  that  county  officers  are  too  strict  in  their  examinations, 
and  exclude  many  applicants.  This  objection  is,  to  intelligent 
persons,  one  of  the  best  recommendations  of  the  system.  The 
Oommissioners  of  the  several  counties  and  the  City  Superintend- 
ents, make  annual  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent,  of  the  con- 
edition  of  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  especially  upon  such 
topics  as  he  may  have  previously  suggested ;  and  these  reports 
are  published  as  a  part  of  the  Annual  State  Report. 

Let  me  also  remark  that,  as  an  additional  item  in  the  general 
plan,  various  other  educational  establishments,  such  as  the  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  idiots,  the  Indian 
Schools,  the  Normal  Schools,  and  Academies,  make  their  reports 
to  the  general  State  officer,  and  are  thus  represented  in  his  annaal 
report. 
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There  are  some  features  of  the  New  York  plan,  particularly  as 
it  afiects  towns,  which  might  not  be  suited  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  Maine.  Other  features  might  bo  adopted  wilh  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  of  school  supervision  includes,  first, 
a  State  Superintendent,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  aided  by  a  Deputy  Superintendent,  a  State  Lecturer, 
and  several  Clerks  ;  2d,  a  County  Superintendent  fur  each  county, 
elected  by  the  District  Directors  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
commissioned  by  the  State  Superintendent,  if  no  objections  are 
made  against  such  commission. 

The  County  Superintendents  receive  the  reports  of  the  several 
school  districts,  which  they  forward  with  a  report  of  their  own  to 
the  State  Superintendent,  suggesting  improvements,  reporting  de- 
ficiencies, and  conveying  necessary  information  in  regard  to  all  the 
school  afiairs  of  the  county. 

Another  duty  of  the  County  Superintendents  is  to  issue  to 
teachers,  upon  examination,  certificates  of  their  qualifications  ;  an- 
other is  to  hold  District  Institutes  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

The  working  of  this  system  in  Pennsylvania  is  thus  set  forth  in 
a  late  report  of  the  lion.  G.  R.  Coburn,  State  Superintendent : 

The  law  bos  now  been  tried  nine  jears,  and  those  oflSoers  ha^e  performed  a  work  thai 
no  other  agency  could  have  performed.  Influences  favorable  to  the  oaojiio  of  Conimon 
Schools  have  been  bronght  to  bear  upon  the  oomroonitj,  through  the  labors  of  the  County 
Superintendents,  that  could  have  been  exerted  in  no  other  way.  The  standard  of  qualifi- 
eations  required  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  has  been  elevated,  and  teachers  ure  much 
better  prepared,  in  every  respect,  to  take  charge  of  our  youth,  than  they  were  ten  yean 
ago.  Institutes  for  their  improvement  have  been  estiiblishod  in  almost  every  county. 
Parents  have  been  brought  to  feel  more  fully  the  importance  of  their  schools,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  them  a  liberal  support;  and  the  whole  system  has,  from  year  to  year, 
become  more  and  more  popular.  Even  the  Superintendency  itself,  that  feature  of  the 
law  of  1854  that  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unpopular,  has  silently  worked  its  way  into 
favor  in  a  largo  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  More  valuable  and  reliable 
statistics  are  now  annually  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  School  Department,  than  it 
was  possible  to  collect  before  this  feature  was  added  to  the  system.  These  improvements 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  introduced  by  the  agency,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  County  Superintendency.  This  agency  is  emphatically  the  working  power  of  the 
system,  the  regulator  whose  influence  is  felt  through  the  whole  community,  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  extensive  correspondence  of  the  State  Department,  with  the  eight 
or  ten  thousand  sohool  officers  of  the  State,  is  oondneted.  The  intelligent,  faithful,  com- 
petent, energetic  Superintendent  is  the  adviser  of  the  directors,  the  friend  and  instructor 
of  the  teachers,  the  protector  and  guardian  of  the  dearest  interests  of  the  rising 
generation. 

It  is  readily  granted  that  in  some  ooonties  the  best  selections  have  not  always  been 
made,  that  improper  inflaenoee  have  sometimes  been  bronght  to  bear  opon  those  who 
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Mieot  the  officer,  and  that  in  a  hw  inftenees  bad,  and  eren  dhbeneal  and  humofal  mta, 
have  been  elected;  and  yet  it  ii  eonfidently  belioTed,  that  the  eaaee  of  tfali  kiiid  havtf. 
been  ae  rare  ai  could  reaionablj  have  been  expected,  and  at  few  ae  wottld  hava  beei 
nnder  any  other  mode  of  eeleotion  or  appointment.     Bad  men  will  aomeiiaien  g«i  into 
office,  whether  the  officer  be  eeiected  by  appointment  or  election. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  New  York,  the  State  SuperinteDdeDt  re- 
ceives the  reports  of  academies,  normal  schools,  and  semioaries, 
and  exercises  toward  them  important  duties  of  supervision. 

The  supervision  of  schools  in  Indiana  devolves  upon  a  Board  of 
Education,  consisting  of  State  officers,  viz:  the  Governor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Auditor,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  President  of 
the  Board.  There  are  county  auditors,  who  discharge  certain  duties 
toward  the  schools,  not  strictly  in  supervision  of  the  same. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Rugg,  late  Superintendent,  thus  speaks  of  the  defects 
of  their  system : 

In  our  school  sjstera,  as  at  present  organised,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  snpenriaioo  of  iti 
interests  and  affairs,  which,  if  properly  filled  up,  would  oontribnte  mnch  to  fkcilitate  iti 
workings,  ond  »8t\at  in  its  administration.  It  is  that  which  practically  exists  between 
the  township  trustees  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  gap  is  imv 
nominally  and  in  part  filled  by  the  county  auditors,  but  practically  it  it  rery  In- 
sufficiently filled.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  duties  relative  to  the  schools  now  required  to 
be  performed  by  the  county  auditors,  from  the  performance  of  which  they,  as  a  bo4y, 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  relieved. 

The  duties  required  of  them  by  law  in  everything  which  relatee  to  the  oars, 
management,  safety  and  collootlon  of  the  school  funds,  and  to  the  collection  and  distrlbtt- 
tion  of  the  school  revenues,  and  to  the  reports  of  the  same,  cannot  by  any  means  ba 
separated  from  the  office  of  the  county  auditor.  But  all  the  other  school  duties  now  re- 
quired of  them,  and  many  additional  ones,  not  now  required  of  any  offioer,  oonid,  I 
think,  with  propriety  and  great  advantage  to  the  schools  and  satisfaction  to  the  anditOTt| 
be  assigned  to  a  suitable  officer  in  each  county,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  performanoa 
would  be  ioezpensivo,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  sefaool 
system.  These  duties  for  performance  might  be  assigned  to  the  school  examiners,  whcr 
could  be  formed  into  a  school  board  for  each  county.  An  enlargement  of  the  jnrisdietioa 
and  increase  of  the  duties  of  that  office  would  cause  the  incumbents  to  feel  themselw 
more  closely  identified  with  the  school  system,  and  increase  their  seal  in  behalf  of  tlM 
schools.  They  would  be  likely  to  become  more  assiduous  in  the  performance  of  thair 
duties,  and  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

School  reports,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  form  a  vital  part  of  the  school  systan. 
In  poiut  of  matter  they  should  be  ample,  in  detail  accurate,  in  time  prompt.  Snoll 
reports  cannot  be  expected  from  the  county  auditors.  Their  ordinary  official  duUer, 
aside  from  those  which  relate-to  the  schools,  are  very  generally  regarded  at  paramount  t« 
their  school  duties. 

If  these  duties  should  be  assigned  to  distinct  officers,  they  could  be  required  to  vlsll 
and  inspect  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  and  introduce  greater  uniformly  !• 
their  organization  and  management,  and  more  strict  conformity  to  all  lawful  regulations, 
and  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  imparting  Inttmotloa.    They  ooold 
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probably  aire  to  the  patrons  of  the  Bchoolt  in  their  eoanties  more  money  annually  than 
the  pay  for  their  ferrieefl  would  amount  to,  by  preventing  the  Inpositions  wbioh  axa 
often  practioed  by  itinerant  agentf  and  other  persons^  by  the  introduction  of  nnaathorised 
text  boolcs,  whioh  displace  the  genuine  and  authorised  series,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
flohools.  They  could  take  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  teachers'  institotes,  and 
appoint  the  time,  place,  and  length  of  their  meetings,  and  preside  at  them,  or  appoint 
some  person  to  do  so,  and  proscribe  the  order  of  business  in  them.  They  should  examine 
and  license  teachers,  *  *  *  so  as  to  elevate  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion and  improve  the  schools.  They  could  do  much  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  township 
libraries.  They  might  receive  from  the  township  trustees  all  their  school  reports,  and 
report  the  enumemtion  of  children  to  the  oonnty  auditor  as  the  basis  of  his  distribntioft 
of  the  school  revenue.  They  might  gather  np  the  necessary  information  and  data,  and 
render  ample  and  detailed  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  presenting: 
a  '*  view  to  life,  of  the  labors  and  deficiencies,  the  struggles  and  neglects,  the  enter- 
prises and  sacrifices,  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  the  suooeases  and  failures,'^ 
through  which  the  schools  pass,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  important  mission  in  th# 
townships,  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  They  should  carefully  observe  and  report  as  to 
the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  under  the  law  for  tha 
management  of  the  schools,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  amended  if  necessary,  and 
made  uniform,  and  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  If  reports  thus  full,  can  be  promptly 
rmdered,  with  ample  statistical  tables,  and  be  properly  compiled,  and  made  to  form  m 
p^rt  of  tho  annual  report  from  this  department,  and  supplied  to  the  local  school  authori- 
ties, they  will  be  consulted  with  great  interest  and  profit.  The  doings  of  one  township, 
town  or  city  will  be  compared  with  those  of  another,  and  thus  furnish  information  to 
those  who  desire  and  need  it,  for  rendering  the  system  more  practicable,  and  more 
completely  uniform  throughout  the  State.  Such  reports  would  materially  assist  the 
Legislature  in  judging  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  school  system  to  work  out  aii4 
accomplish  its  design,  and  enable  that  body  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  intelli^blj 
whenever  legulation  should  be  found  necessary. 

lion.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Michigan,  after  alluding  to  the  system  of  superviHion  in  certain 
other  States,  goes  on  to  say : 

This  system  of  County  or  District  Superintendents  has  been  heartily  approved  by  tho 
loading  educationists  of  the  whole  country,  and  numerous  publio  meetings  and  prominend 
citisens  have  pronounced  in  its  favor  in  our  own  State. 

That  our  plan  of  supervision  should  be  changed,  is  alike  demanded  by  sound  economy, 
and  by  the  best  interests  of  our  schools.  The  large  outlays  for  education  in  the  Staio 
might  easily  be  made  twice  as  productive  as  they  now  are,  by  some  syetem  tliat  should 
introdooe  more  life  and  efficiency  into  the  schools.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollan 
are  wasted,  annually,  upon  schools  which,  through  the  inexperience  or  incompetency  of 
teachers,  work  more  injury  than  good  to  the  children  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  attend 
them.  Our  Bohi.<ols,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  generally  yielding  the  product  in  educated 
mind  and  sound  learning  which  they  ought.  An  aetive,  energetic  and  critical  sapoT" 
vision  would  drive  the  incompetent  teachers  out,  and  quicken  the  competent  to  mora 
•uooessful  efforts.  The  county  that  pays  $20,000  annually  for  teachers'  wages,  would 
have  better  schools,  and  get  more  for  its  money,  if  it  would  pay  $1,000  of  the  sum  to  an 
Intelligent  and  efficient  Superintendent  who  would  see  that  the  remainder  was  properlj^ 
expended,  or  that  the  teaohers  employed  by  it  performed  their  labors  skillfully  aad 

fitithfnllT. 
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Ohio,  has  her  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  elected 
by  the  people  and  holding  office  three  years,  and  is  charged  with 
the  dutioR  ordinarily  devolving  on  such  officers.  Each  county  has 
a  Board  of  three  Examiners,  whose  duties  are  confined  priDcipiilly 
to  the  examination  of  teachers  for  their  several  counties. 

Illinois,  has  her  Board  of  Education,  and  Secretary,  together 
with  County  Superintendents  or  Commissioners  ;  and  all  her  school 
affairs  are  conducted  on  a  scale  of  generosity  and  magnitude  fitly 
represented  by  her  magnificent  prairies. 

Coming  back  to  New  England,  we  find  in  Massacbusetta,  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  a  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  and  Lec- 
turing Agent,  all  fully  employed,  and  a  system  of  institutes,  which 
if  not  strictly  supervisory,  gives  the  Secretary  a  means  of  reach- 
ing the  masses  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Again,  there  are  in  Massachusetts  many  cities  and  large 
•towns  in  which  special  Superintendents  are  elected  to  the  charge 
of  the  schools,  and  in  other  towns  the  school  officers,  if  judged  by 
their  reports,  published  in  the  Secretary's,  are  generally  men  of 
intelligence  actively  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  schools. 

I  need  not  go  farther  to  show  that  the  proper  supervision  of  their 
schools,  by  State  or  county  officers, — or  both, — appointed  for  that 
purpose,  in  addition  to  any  town  supervision,  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  school  systems  in  all  the  prominent  and  pro- 
gressive States  of  the  North.  In  all  the  new  States,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  is  made  a  constitutional  officer, 
elected  like  other  State  functionaries.  This  work  of  guarding  and 
supervising  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  is  not  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The  school  system  in  those 
States  is  not  reckoned  competent  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  practical  question  with  us  now,  is,  what  shall  we  do  to 
secure  a  more  efficient  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  our 
own  State  ?  *  As  already  indicated,  my  own  belief  is  that  a  syBtem 
of  County  or  District  Superintendents,  acting  between  the  State 
officer  and  the  town  committees,  would  do  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  common  schools,  by  supplying  a  service  which  a 
single  officer  cannot  possibly  render  in  a  manner  Batisfactory  to 
himself  or  to  the  public. 

Let  the  County  Superintendent  bo  chosen  by  the  School  Com- 
mittees of  the  County  or  District,  and  commissioned  by  the  Gover- 
nor ;  let  him  be  required,  in  connection  with  the  State  Superin- 
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tendent,  to  hold  an  educational  institnte  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  committees  ;  let  him  visit  every  town  in  his  district  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  with  committees  and  agents,  as  well  as 
teachers  ;  let  him  lecture  to  the  people  upon  the  interests  of  the 
schools  ;  let  him  expound  the  school  laws  ;  give  him  authority  to 
examine  teachers  for  county  certificates,  to  settle  minor  difficultiea 
arising  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs  in  the  towns ;  and 
let  him  report  the  educational  condition  of  his  district  or  county 
to  the  State  Superintendent ;  thus  giving  to  that  oflScer  the  meana 
of  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  school  affairs  of  the  State. 
A  plan  with  the  general  features  indicated  above,  but  more  in 
detail,  will  bo  submitted,  if  thought  desirable,  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Legislature. 

The  State  Superintendeitt. 

But  while  I  am  urging  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  agencies 
to  render  the  labors  of  the  State  Superintendent  more  efficient  and 
satisfactory,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  persons  in  the  community, 
and  there  will  doubtless  be  such  in  the  coming  Legislature,  as  in 
the  past,  who  fail  to  see  any  value  in  the  labors  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  favor  the  abolition  of  the  office,  with  all  State 
supervision  of  our  school  interests.  Instead  of  perfecting  the 
system  by  any  further  legislation,  they  would  abolish  the  whole 
thing,  and  save  the  expense  which  it  involves,  confessedly  small 
though  it  is  It  has  been  only  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  frienda 
of  education  that  this  tendency  to  break  down  the  system  has  been 
successfully  resisted  in  former  years.  And  now  that  "  war  times'' 
and  "  heavy  taxes"  are  urged  in  favor  of  retrenchment  in  the 
public  expenditures,  there  is  danger  that  gentlemen  of  the  Legisli^ 
ture  may  be  influenced  by  narrow  and  cheap  views  of  this  matter, 
instead  of  taking  the  broader  and  more  intelligent  ground,  that  no 
gpreat  enterprise  or  interest  can  flourish  without  a  proper  superin- 
tendence. 

We  expend  annually  upon  our  public  schools  nearly  one  millioa 
of  dollars,  besides  the  cost  of  books  and  other  items  of  the 
children's  outfit  to  attend  school.  Of  this  amount  we  have 
distributed  from  the  State  School  Funds  about  $80,000  annually. 
It  would  appear  that  with  so  much  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vastly  higher  interests  involved  in  the  whole 
matter  of  instruction  and  school  management,  the  State  could  well 
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afford  the  time  of  at  least  one  man  to  keefy  a  watchfal  eye  upoo 
our  educational  afiairs. 

Here  I  necessarily  approach  a  point  of  the  subject  which  is  al 
once  personal  and  delicate.  I  have  held  the  office  during  the  four 
years  past,  and  any  charge  of  worthlessness  made  against  the  office 
necessarily  attaches,  more  or  less,  to  the  incumbent.  But  I  am 
witling  to  bear  any  imputation  of  inefficiency,  after  a  candid 
hearing,  if  only  I  shall  succeed  in  convincing  you  that  the  policy 
of  abolishing  all  State  supervision  of  our  school  affairs  will  be 
hazardous  to  their  best  interests. 

My  efforts  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  former  years 
were  naturally  ascribed  to  self-interest,  as  if  the  office  were 
desirable  to  be  retained  on  account  of  its  meager  salary.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  known  to  parties  conversant  with  the  facts,  that 
the  office  was  accepted  at  a  sacrifice  originally,  and  has  continued 
to  be  a  pecuniary  damage  throughout  the  term  of  my  holding  it. 
I  accepted  the  position  for  the  purpose  of  extending  my  knowledge 
of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State,  and  with  the  hope  of 
contributing  somewhat,  if  I  might,  toward  sustaining  the  interests 
of  the  public  schools.  Entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
earnestness,  and  devoting  my  entire  time  and  strength  to  their 
discharge,  I  soon  found  myself  hampered  by  the  reduction  of  the 
salary  and  appropriation  for  expenses,  and  the  cutting  off*  of  all 
means  of  reaching  the  teachers  and  school  officers  through  institutes 
of  conventions.  But  there  were  other  labors  prescribed  by  various 
acts  of  successive  Legislatures,  such  as  superintending  the  Aca- 
demic Normal  Classes  in  the  several  counties,  making  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  investigating  the  condition  of  the  Madawaska 
townships,  etc.  v  which,  with  the  lecturing  and  visiting  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  attending  voluntary  conventions  of  teachers, 
both  of  county  and  State,  the  preparation  of  the  various  school 
blanks  for  town  officers,  the  unpaid  editing  of  the  State  School 
Journal,  the  voluminous  correspondence  with  teachers  and  School 
Oommittees,  the  examination  of  school  systems  of  other  States  and 
new  educational  works,  the  visiting  of  Normal  and  other  schools 
abroad,  and  the  preparation  of  my  annual  reports,  including  the 
laborious  compilation  of  statistical  tables,  and  the  examination, 
revision,  and  sifting  of  town  reports,  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
entire  time  and  strength  of  one  man,  and  which,  indeed,  no  man  ia 


any  other  State  undertakes  to  do  without  the  aid  of  clerks  ^r 
deputies.  But  much  of  this  labor,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  attract  public  notice  or  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
popular  mind. 

With  a  salary  of  ten  hundred  dollars,  reduced  by  the  necessary 
expenditures  of  the  office,  beyond  the  special  appropriation^  to 
eight  hundred  or  less,  without  cooperative  agencies,  and  with  tbe 
public  attention  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  tbe 
nation,  I  still  continued  to  labor  for  the  State,  with  the  hope  to 
sustain  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remained,  until  I  felt  com- 
pelled, by  the  pressure  of  private  interests,  to  withdraw  from  tbe 
office  in  the  midst  of  an  unexpired  appointment.  My  resignation 
was  tendered  several  months  ago ;  but  the  affairs  of  the  Noroial 
School  and  other  business  of  the  office  requiring  continued  atten- 
tion, I  remain  in  charge  until  the  close  of  December  current. 

Unable  myself  to  occupy  the  office  longer,  I  am,  of  course,  en* 
tircly  disinterested  in  urging  that  it  bo  continued  and  strengthened 
in  the  manner  before  indicated. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one,  however,  upon  the  slightest 
examination,  that  the  salary  of  the  office  should  be  increased,  so  as 
to  command  a  man  of  ability,  and  his  entire  time  and  energies  lor 
the  work.  We  are  told  that  the  salary  is  now  as  large  as  can  be 
afforded,  and  that  men  enough  can  be  found  glad  to  accept  it  with- 
out increase.  Very  true.  So  can  men  be  found  by  scores  to  fill 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  or  Treasurer,  or  even  to  occupy  tke 
Governor's  chair,  or  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench,  for  six  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  But  these  are  the  very  men  toko  are  m>t 
wanted. 

The  salaries  of  other  State  officers.  Land  Agent,  Treaaorer, 
Secretary,  Governor  and  Supreme  Judges,  vary  from  $1,500  to 
$2,200,  to  say  nothing  of  contingent  funds  and  pay  for  special 
services.  And  if  the  incumbents  of  the  State  School  office,  hitherto, 
have  been  worth  no  more  than  half  the  salary  of  Land  Agent,  or 
Governor,  or  Judge,  the  time  has  come,  very  surely,  that  a  better 
man  be  found  for  the  service.  The  position  demands  ability  and 
professional  skill,  not  inferior  to  those  required  in  any  other  State 
office  whatever.  The  Judge  on  the  bench  requires  no  more  learn- 
ing than  does  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — each  in 
his  kind ;     and  many  a  man  answer  very  well  to  sit  in  the 
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Governor's  chair,  who  would  be  utterly  incompetent  to  perform  the 
higher  and  more  important  duties  of  the  State  School  officer. 

The  estimated  value  of  labor  in  this  department  in  other  States, 
is  indicated  by  the  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  in  charge. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  re- 
ceives $2,000,  and  $400  for  traveling  expenses,  and  the  Lecturing 
Agent  the  same  amount ;  the  Deputy  Secretary,  $1,500,  with 
clerks  at  corresponding  pay.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
in  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  a  salary  of  $1,200.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  New  York  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,500,  and  his  deputy  $1,500.  Same  officer  in  Pcnnsyl-' 
vania,  $1,500;  in  Ohio,  $1,500;  in  Indiana.  $1,300;  in  Illinois, 
$1,500;  in  Iowa,  $1,300;  in  Wisconsin,  $1,800;  in  Kansas, 
$1,200  ;  in  California,  $3,000. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Maine  cannot  afford-  to  pay  so  liberally 
as  do  other  States,  for  corresponding  service.  Better  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  use  for  this  or  any  other  public  service,  a  half  paid 
labor.  But  if,  after  all,  the  salary  shall  not  be  increased,  and  if  no 
system  of  co-operative  county  agencies  shall  be  devised  to  aid  the 
State  Superintendency,  it  is  hoped  that  some  benevolent  gentle- 
man, of  suitable  qualifications,  will  be  found,  who  may  be  willing 
to  serve  the  State  in  this  office  for  less  than  his  labors  are  fairly 
worth,  receiving  his  compensation,  in  part,  in  the  consciousness  of 
performing  very  important  duties  toward  the  great  cause  of  public 
education.  He  shall  find  work  enough  to  do,  and  an  abundant  re- 
ward in  its  kind.  And  I  entreat  the  guardians  of  our  public  affairs 
not  to  abandon  the  supervision  of  an  interest  in  which  the  State 
has  so  much  at  stake,  as  our  great  system  of  Free  Schools.  Lei 
us  not  go  backward  in  the  work  of  educational  improvement ;  but 
press  forward,  even  in  the  midst  of  continued  war  and  heavy  taxa- 
tion, until  our  school  system,  and  our  schools  under  it,  shall  take 
rank  with  the  very  best  in  the  land. 
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The  School  Returns. 

Appendix  contains  the  usual  statistics,  gathered  from  the 
school  returns.  The  following  summary  will  show  at  a 
the  leading  items  for  the  years  1863  and  1864,  iu  compar- 
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Town  Returns. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary,  that  twenty -two  towns 
have  failed  to  make  any  school  return.  Very  many  other  towns 
have  not  made  complete  returns  as  the  law  requires.  The  tables  in 
the  Appendix  show  many  blanks  that  should  have  been  filled.  In 
order  tha£  the  omissions  should  not  too  much  affect  the  aggregate 
number  of  "scholars"  or  other  items  in  the  county  and  State 
aggregates,  I  have  had  the  numbers  returned  for  the  previous  year 
added  into  the  footings  for  this  ;  so  that  the  aggregates  given  are 
approximately  correct.  But  the  committees  acknowledge  in  some 
cases,  that  on  account  of  agents'  neglecting  their  duty,  they  were 
not  always  in  possession  of  the  data  necessary  to  an  aocuraie 
return.  I  would  again  urge  that  some  legislation  be  adopted  to 
secure  more  completeness  in  the  returns  of  agents  and  committees. 
And  I  know  of  no  simpler  or  more  effective  remedy,  than  to  de- 
prive districts  and  towns  of  their  share  of  the  State  bounties,  when 
they  neglect  to  make  the  full  and  accurate  returns  which  the  law 
requires.  As  it  now  is,  some  towns  return  merely  the  namber  of 
scholars  in  town,  in  order  to  secure  their  share  of  the  State  school 
fund.  When  this  neglect  is  shown,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
even  the  number  of  scholars  returned  is  guessed  at. 

Number  op  Scholars  RETURNsn,  and  Number  in  Attendancb. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  ago  returned,  is  235,- 
249  ;  an  increase  of  474  since  the  last  year's  return.  The  average 
number  attending  the  summer  schools  is  larger  than  last  year,  bnt 
the  average  number  attending  the  winter  schools  is  much  smaller. 
This  is  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  greater  demand  for  labor 
occasioned  by  the  great  number  of  our  young  men  in  the  army. 

The  average  number  registered  for  summer  and  winter,  that  is, 
one  half  the  aggregate  number,  is  182,728,  and  the  average 
attendance  for  summer  and  winter  is  107,407.  Thus  the  ratio  of 
attendance  to  the  whole  number  registered  is  about  .81,  while  the 
ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  scholars  returned  is 
only  forty-six  one  hundredths  (.46).  This  ratio  of  attendance  to 
the  whole  number  returned,  is  very  small  as  compared  with  returns 
in  other  States.  But  as  I  have  remarked  in  former  reports,  the 
limits  of  school  age  adopted  in  our  State  are  very  much  wider  than 
in  most  other  States.  In  so  wide  a  range  as  four  years  on  one 
'  side,  and  twenty^ne  on  the  other,  very  many  must  be  reckoned 
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ficholars  who  never  attend  the  schools.  Wise  parents  do  not  saffer 
their  children  to  attend  until  at  least  two  years  after  they  have 
reached  the  present  lawful  age,  and  most  young  persons  now  leave 
the  public  schools  before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one.  I  rec- 
ommend a  change  of  these  school-age  limits  from  four  to  five,  and 
from  twenty-one  to  eighteen.  The  schools  and  the  children  will  both 
be  gainers  by  allowing  none  to  attend  until  they  are  at  least  five 
years  old  ;  and  the  smaller  districts  will  get  a  fairer  proportion  of 
the  school  money  when  the  large  number  of  persons  in  all  the 
villages  and  larger  districts,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one,  are  not  allowed  to  "draw  school  money"  without 
attending  school. 

Mode  of  Distribution. 

Changing  the  limits  of  the  school-age  would  do  something  to 
secure  the  desired  equality  of  school  privileges  between  the  larger 
and  smaller  districts,  but  would  not  wholly  correct  the  evil. 
There  is  need  of  still  further  adjustment.  It  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble that  every  scholar  in  town  shall  have  precisely  equal  school 
privileges.  But  a  much  closer  approximation  to  it  than  is  now 
reached  ought  to  be  secured. 

The  fundamental  principle  that  the  state  owes  all  its  children 
an  education,  for  its  own  protection,  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
State  assumes  to  tax  the  property  of  all  holders  for  the  support  of 
schools.  But  this  gives  to  no  one  child  the  right-  to  better 
facilities  than  others  enjoy.  The  mere  accident  that  fifty  children 
live  near  each  other  gives  them  no  claim  to  five  times  the  school 
money  that  ten  children  receive  who  live  in  a  sparsely  settled 
district.  The  idea  that  fifty  children  draw  five  times  as  much 
money  as  the  ten,  by  right  of  their  numerical  superiority,  is  a 
wrong  idea.  The  custom  of  thus  distributing  the  money  is  wrong, 
because  founded  on  the  wrong  notion  that  it  costs  five  times 
as  much  money  to  give  them  the  required  education.  That  it 
costs  more  to  provide  a  suitable  room  and  instruction  for  fifty 
scholars,  than  for  ten  or  twenty-five,  is  very  true ;  but  it  does  not 
cost  five  times  as  much  as  for  the  school  of  ten,  nor  twice  as  much 
as  for  the  school  of  twenty-five.  Our  system  allows  the  right  of 
every  child  to  an  education  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  at  the 
expense  of  the  property  of  the  town ;  but  no  one  child  can 
establish  his  claim  to  twice  as  good  an  education  as  another  ohild* 
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receives  from  the  same  public  property.  Especially  does  tbe 
iDJustice  of  this  arrangement  appear,  when  the  few  children  of  a 
country  district,  whose  citizens  pay  a  heavy  school  tax,  are  denied 
an  equal  share  of  school  privileges  with  the  many  children  of  a.  vil- 
lage whose  citizens  often  pay  a  much  smaller  tax  per  capita. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  here  advocated,  our  School  law, 
chapter  xi,  section  7,  provides  that  "  A  town  raising  more  money 
than  is  required  by  section  five,  (sixty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,) 
may  by  vote  direct  the  excess  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several 
districts,  as  the  assessors  and  Superintending  School  Committee 
'determine." 

The  same  principle  is  assumed  in  the  special  act  of  March  19, 
1860,  as  follows :  "  The  assessors  and  Superintending  School 
Committees  of  towns,  cities  and  plantations  shall  have  the  power 
and  may  apportion  ten  per  cent,  of  all  tbe  money  required  to  be 
raised  by  the  fifth  section  of  chapter  eleven  among  the  districts  in 
their  several  towns,  cities  and  plantations,  in  such  manner  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  give  to  the  smaller  districts  a  more  equal 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  common  school  education 
with  the  larger  districts."  This  is  right.  But  in  my  opinion,  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  the  money  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  municipal  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller 
districts ;  always,  however,  with  this  proviso,  that  where  a  proper 
system  of  graded  schools  is  adopted,  the  number  of  divisions  or 
grades  shall  be  reckoned  in  determining  the  portion  of  money 
required  for  that  district.  There  would  be  great  justice  and 
equity,  moreover,  in  admitting  to  a  High  School,  sustained  in  any 
village  by  tbe  common  school  money  of  the  town,  pupils  from  any 
part  of  the  town  who  are  fitted  to  enter  it. 

There  is  another  in-equity  which  should  be  corrected.  Many 
districts  have  persons  of  the  school  age  within  their  limits  who  do 
not  attend  school,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  employments  have 
no  expectation  or  wish  to  attend.  Such  are  clerks,  shop-girls, 
domestics  in  families,  and  all  persons  at  work  in  any  establish- 
ments, besides  those  named  in  the  law  as  "  working  in  any  factory." 
As  it  now  is,  such  young  persons  are  doubtless  counted  twice  by 
agents  eager  to  increase  the  number  drawing  money;  once  where 
they  have  a  legal  residence  with  their  parents,  and  again  where  they 
are  living  temporarily.  Of  course,  they  should  be  counted  only 
once,  and  that  where  their  proper  residence  is.     Strictly,  in  justice. 
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Buch  scholars  should  not  be  counted  at  all.  For  them,  no  instruc- 
tion is  required  ;  and  they  should  draw  no  money  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  others.  The  true  principle,  and  one  which  has  been 
adopted  in  some  States,  is,  to  apportion  the  money  according  to 
the  average  attendance.  Probably  no  better  means  could  be 
devised  to  induce  parents  to  keep  their  children  constantly  at 
school,  than  to  make  the  amount  of  school  money  to  be  received 
next  year  depend  upon  the  average  attendance  this  year. 

Lenqth  of  Schools. 

The  average  length  of  summer  schools  in  the  State,  reported  in 
1864  for  the  year  preceding,  was  10.2  weeks ;  of  winter  schoolsi 
10.1  weeks — an  aggregate  average  of  20.3  weeks  for  the  year. 
This  is  .9,  or  nearly  a  whole  week  less  than  reported  for  the  year 
before.  This  diminution  in  the  amount  of  schooling  enjoyed  bj 
the  children  of  the  State  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  unless  we 
are  sure  that  schools  have  been  improved  in  quality  in  proportion 
as  they  have  decreased  in  quantity.  Of  this  there  is  no  special 
evidence ;  and  it  becomes  a  serious  question  what  shall  be  done  to 
keep  our  schools  from  falling  short  of  the  usual  length. 

1  must  ask  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  propriety  of 
increasing  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  the  several  towns  for  each 
inhabitant.  It  is  now  but  sixty  cents.  1  think  wc  may  well 
increase  it  to  seventy-five  cents.  This  change  in  the  law  will  not 
affect  most  of  the  towns,  as  they  already  raise  more  than  this. 
Others  raise  the  lowest  mill  allowed  by  law,  even  when  abundantly 
able  to  make  generous  appropriations.  Such  towns  need  a  little 
statutory  prompting.  Still  others  raise  less  than  the  law  requires. 
Of  these  there  were  fifty-seven  last  year ;  and  they  do  it,  appa- 
rently, without  any  one  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  Let  me 
again  urge  that  towns  failing  to  raise  the  amount  by  law  required 
shall  receive  no  part  of  the  State  school  bounties  during  any  year 
in  which  they  so  fail. 
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School-Houses. 

Seventy-seven  new  school-houses  are  reported  in  1864,  as  built 
in  the  preceding  year,  at  a  cost  of  $111,385 — a  very  gratifying 
exhibition  of  interest  in  school  affairs  in  the  midst  of  war  taxes  and 
high  prices  of  building  materials.  .  It  is  worthy  of  note,  moreover, 
that  the  style  of  building  is  improving — more  pains  being  taken  in 
matters  of  architecture,  ventilation  and  furniture.  But  in  too 
many  inntances  the  same  old  style  of  penny-wise  economy  is  still 
perpetuated,  depriving  the  children  of  the  necessary  fresh  air  by 
building  houses  too  small  for  the  numbers,  and  furnishing'  them 
with  seats  and  desks  neither  tasteful  nor  convenient.  When  will 
our  people  learn  more  thoroughly  the  great  lesson  that  the  school- 
house,  in  and  of  itself,  has  a  most  important  educating  power — 
educating  the  taste,  the  habits  of  study,  and  even  the  moral  senti- 
ments ? 

Male  and  Female  Teachers. 

The  number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter  instead  of 
male  teachers,  is  gradually  increasing.  The  true  doctrine  is,  that 
a  lady  teacher  of  superior  qualifications  is  better  than  a  male 
teacher  of  indifferent  qualifications  at  the  same  price.  But  if  any 
districts  have  employed  ordinary  female  teachers  in  place  of 
ordinary  male  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  large  part  of 
the  wages  of  gentlemen,  they  have  found,  or  may  find,  that  they 
have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  propounded  in  the  blanks  of  last  year, 
"  What  is  the  result  of  your  experience  in  employing  female 
teachers  in  the  winter  schools  formerly  taught  by  males  ?"  very 
different  answers  have  been  received.  The  towns  may  like  to 
know  what  has  been  the  experience  of  other  towns  where  the 
experiment  has  been  tried.  Chesterville  responds :  "  Other  things 
being  equal,  we  prefer  male  teachers  for  schools  having  more  than 
twenty  scholars :  but  some  female  teachers  are  better  than  some 
male  teachers  any  }iow,'^  Farmingtoii  says,  '*  A  success."  Strong, 
"  Very  good.''  Freeman,  "  Four  out  of  ten  schools  were  taught 
by  females  with  good  success.''  N.  Vineyard,  "  Our  experience 
shows  unsatisfactory  results."  Salem,  "Not  favorable."  Weld, 
"  Our  experience  has  been  against  it."  Phillips,  '*  They  have  been 
quite  equal  to  the  males."  Cumberland,  *'  Very  successfully." 
Cape  Elizabeth,  "  Favorably."     Standish,  "  Not  very  favorable." 
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Castine,  "Good."  Trenton,  "Very  favorable."  Surry,  "Good 
satisfaction  in  every  instance."  Backyport,  "Good,  generally; 
although  the  change  is  carried  too  far  for  discipline."  Blue  Hill, 
"  Satisfactory."  Gouldsboro',  "  Generally  a  disadvantage  to  the 
schools."  Mount  Desert,  "  Unfavorable."  Tremont,  "  Good." 
Chelsea,  "  In  most  cases  the  result  has  been  favorable."  Bel- 
grade, '  We  think  it  not  beneficial  to  most  of  our  winter  schools." 
China,  "Some  succeed  well."  Clinton,  "Satisfactory."  Payette, 
"  They  have  taught  with  as  good  success  as  male  teachers."  Gar- 
diner, "  In  many  schools  we  find  female  teachers  to  be  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  males.  In  one  instance  a  female  has  succeeded  where 
male  teachers  had  almost  invariably  failed.  There  are,  however, 
some  scholars  who  need  to  be  subdued  by  the  physical  strength  of  a 
roan."  Litchfield,  "  We  think  the  result  favorable,  giving  a  larger 
term  of  school,  and  better  teachers,  as  only  the  better  class  of 
female  teachers  are  employed  in  our  winter  schools."  Manchester, 
"  In  some  instances  we  think  the  change  for  the  better,  but  not 
generally."  Pittston,  "It  has  been  very  favorable  with  us." 
Readfield,  " They  have  met  with  equal  success."  Rome,  "Mid- 
dling good."  Wayne,  "  Very  good  in  most  of  our  schools." 
West  Gardiner,  "Satisfactory."  Winslow,  "They  generally  suc- 
ceed quite  as  well,  if  not  better."  Winthrop,  "  Generally  satisfac- 
tory." Appleton,  "In  some  districts  female  teachers  do  very 
well ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  that  male  teachers  do  the  best.'' 
Camden,  "  Would  prefer  an  efficient  female  teacher  to  an  ordinary 
male."  South  Thomaston,  "  Three  female  teachers  were  employed 
in  this  town  last  winter,  who  were  quite  successful."  St.  George, 
"  Schools  taught  last  winter  by  females  were  the  best  in  town." 
Warren,  "  In  most  cases  a  failure."  Bremen,  "  Satisfactory." 
Damariscotta,  "Tried  in  one  case  only,  with  fair  success."  Dres- 
den, "  The  result  generally  has  been  very  satisfactory."  Jefierson, 
"  Good,  but  the  schools  were  easy  to  govern."  New  Castle, 
*'  The  schools  taught  in  this  town  by  females  the  last  winter  were 
successful."  Nobleboro,  "  We  are  in  favor  of  employing  them  in 
small  schools,  consisting  of  small  scholars."  Shapleigh,  "  In 
the  three  schools  taught  by  females,  the  result  was  very  good." 
Parsonfield,  "  As  far  as  tried  in  our  town,  we  think  the  result  has 
been  favorable."  Newfield,  "Satisfactory."  Acton,  "They have 
generally  been  successful."  Berwick,  "  Very  satisfactory  in  most 
cases."     Buxton,  "  Not  entirely  satisfactory."     Eliot,    "There- 
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suits  are  not  unfavorable."  Kennebuuk.  '*  In  small  schools 
generally  they  have  been  quite  successful."  Kittery,  "  Favor- 
able." Arrowsee,  "Dissatisfaction."  Bath,  "  Generally  favorable 
to  the  female  teachers."  Georgetown,  "  Unfavorable,  with  a 
few  exceptions."  Bowdoinham,  "Failures  and  successes  aboni 
equal."  Shirley,  "Good."  Sangerville,  "Satisfactory."  Park- 
man,  "Equally  as  good."  Orneville,  "Favorable  where  schools 
are  small."  Milo,  "We  think  favorably  of  employing  females.'' 
Monson,  "  Very  satisfactory ;  generally  preferred  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  scholars  and  small  amount  of  money,  but 
quite  as  acceptable  from  other  considerations."  Greenville,  "  In 
some  cases  females  have  done  well ;  but  we  think,  as  a  general 
practice,  that  male  teachers  would  better  be  employed  in  the 
winter  schools."  Guilford,  "Our  schools  have  been  very  much 
injured  by  employing  female  teachers  in  the  winter  scboolis." 
Barnard,  "  Our  schools  are  small,  and  we  think  female  teachers 
equally  as  good  as  males."  Atkinson,  "  Wc  think  it  rather 
an  improvement."  Testimony  of  a  similar  kind  is  found  through- 
out the  returns,  and  similar  statements,  more  or  less  at  length,  in 
the  extracts  from  town  reports. 

We  gather  from  them  that  the  experiment  of  employing  com- 
petent female  teachers  in  the  winter  schools  is  on  the  whole 
successful,  and  in  most  cases  a  decided  gain.  In  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  male  teachers,  well  qualified  ladies  will  necessarily 
come  into  greater  demand  for  this  work,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  acquire  the  best  possible  training  for  the  business. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall  regret  to  see  our  young  men  wholly 
abandoning  the  employment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  peace  will 
restore  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession  many  very  competent 
teachers  and  disciplinarians  who  have  been  serving  their  country 
in  the  armies  of  liberty  and  the  Union. 

Permanent  School  Fund. 
The  school  fund  has  increased  since  January  1864,  to  January 
1865,  from  $168,677.22  to  $173,492.70,  by  sale  of  school  lands 
and  payment  of  notes  previously  given.  There  still  remains  to  be 
added  to  this  fund,  20  per  cent,  of  lands  sold  in  the  year  1863> 
which  under  a  resolve  of  April  13,  1857,  should  have  been  passed 
to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  so 
adjusted.  This  may  be  done  with  or  without  a  special  resolve  of 
the  Legislature  authorizing  it.    The  amount  of  this  20  per  cent. 
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on  sales  of  that  year  is  $5,959.35,  which,  added  to  the  amoant 
standing  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on  the  Treasurer's  books,  will 
make  $179,452.05. 

The  amount  of  income  from  this  fund  apportioned  to  the  towns 
in  July,  1864,  was  $10420.63. 

By  an  act  approved  March  21, 1864,  the  timber  and  lumber  on  ten 
townships  of  wild  lands,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  were  appropriated 
to  the  increase  of  this  fund.  Since  the  right  to  cut  this  timber  will 
cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  it  becomes  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  townships  should  be  selected  and  the  lumber 
sold  as  soon  as  practicable.  And  since  there  are  other  parties, 
claimants  for  the  lands,  it  is  proper  that  the  Legislature  should 
direct  the  Land  Agent  to  make  selection  of  the  best  timber  tracts  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  School  Fund  as  much  as  possible. 

The  townships  previously  set  apart  as  school  lands,  as  stated  in 
my  report  of  last  year,  have  been  alienated  in  part  to  other  pur- 
poses. Below,  I  present  a  table  of  lands  now  recognized  by  the 
Land  ofiSce  as  belonging  to  the  School  Fund,  exclusive  of  ten 
townships  appropriated  last  year.  Let  the  "  powers  that  be"  have 
a  care  lest  these  lands  suffer  any  further  alienation  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  set  apart. 


Townshipfl. 

Gonnties. 

When  reserred. 

No.  Aoref 
unsold. 

No.    3,  R.    4,  W.  B.  K.  P., 

Fnuiklin, 

Feb.  23,  1828, 

23,040 

••      3,  R.    6,            " 

<( 

(( 

23,040 

"      2,  R.    8,            «« 

<c 

«c 

20,200 

"      4,  R.    3,  N.  B.  K.  P., 

Somerset, 

*c 

11,620 

««      4,  R.    4,           «« 

«( 

cc 

23,040 

•«      4,  R.    6,            " 

<* 

<« 

23,040 

"      7,  R.    9,  N.  W.  P., 

Piaoataqnifl, 

" 

23,040 

•«    12,  R.    3,  W.  B.  L.  8., 

Arooetook, 

« 

16,01t 

"      4,  R.    6,            " 

•< 

<c 

6,404 

"    10,  R.    6,            «« 

« 

c« 

15,77t 

««     9,  r:    6,           ** 

« 

«( 

11.428 

««      2,  R,  11,            ** 

PisoaUqnu, 

c< 

4,288 

««    13,  R.    4,            " 

Arooetook, 

c< 

2,788 

««      4,  R.    6,  W.  B.  K.  P., 

Oxford, 

Aug.  24,  1850, 

22,185 

««      1,R.    7, 

Franklin, 

« 

20,200 

«*      1,  R.    6,            «« 

i( 

«c 

10,540 

•«      4,  R.    9,  N.  W.  P., 

PisoatsqiUB, 

« 

23,040 

««      3,  R.    9,  W.  B.  L.  S., 

<i 

« 

22,040 

«*    14,  R.    3,            «* 

Aroostook, 

(< 

23,040 

"    11,  R.  16, 

«( 

•< 

23,142 

"    11,  R.  17,            «« 

« 

C( 

29,940 

••      9,  R.  17,            «« 

Somerset, 

«c 

24,296 

««    13.  R.  10,            " 

Arooetook, 

« 

23.994 

"    12,  R.  10,            " 

(< 

cc 

24,632 

•«      L,R.    2,            «« 

<c 

« 

12,01S 

"      8,  R.  18,            «« 

Somerset, 

«c 

23,883 

487,567 
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Thb  Bank  Tax. 

By  the  legislation  of  1863  remitting  one-half  the  bank  tax,  and 
by  the  surrender  of  some  bank  charters,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  the  national  banking  system,  the  income  from  this 
source  was  diminished  a  little  more  than  one-half  from  July,  1863, 
to  July,  1864,  viz:  from  $79,830  to  $39,386.24,  and  this  income 
is  becoming  still  further  diminished.  It  becomes  a  question  of 
interest  how  the  State  shall  make  good  the  school  aid  formerly 
derived  from  this  source.  It  being  assumed  that  the  Treasury  can 
ill  afford  to  be  taxed  directly  for  this  purpose,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  large  number  of  foreign  insurance  offices  doing  business  in 
this  State,  both  Fire  and  Life  Companies,  may  be  very  properly 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  deficiency.  I  commend 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Money  Paid  for  Tuition  out  op  the  State. 

The  very  meager  returns  to  the  question  how  much  money  has 
been  paid  by  the  several  towns  for  tuition  at  literary  institutions 
out  of  the  State,  give  the  aggregate  of  $16,725.  Add  to  this  the 
expense  of  board  and  travel  connected  with  sending  our  children 
abroad  for  their  education,  and  we  get  a  very  large  but  indefinite 
amount,  not  less  than  $50,000,  and,  perhaps,  exceeding  $100,000| 
which  might  be  saved  within  our  own  State,  were  our  schools  as 
attractive  and  thorough  as  those  which  may  be  found  abroad.  It 
is  mainly  for  instruction  in  the  classics  and  at  female  seminaries 
and  normal  schools  that  so  many  children  from  Maine  are  found. 
We  have  now  no  thoroughly  eflective  and  specially  commanding 
institution  for  instruction  in  the  classics,  although  we  have  very 
respectable  academies  and  other  seminaries  in  which  young  men 
are  very  creditably  fitted  for  college.  But  we  need  a  better  ;  and 
we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  a  movement  has  been  commenced, 
looking  to  the  endowment  of  some  institution  for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 

The  Normal  School  established  at  Farmington,  and  that  which  is 
to  be  opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  will  remove  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  other  States  for  normal  training.  There 
is  room  for  a  first-class  seminary  for  young  ladies  exclusively. 
Many  parents  not  desiring  to  send  their  daughters  to  mixed 
schools,   are  obliged  to    scud    them   out  of  the    State    for  the 
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opportunities  which  they  require  for  them.  We  look  to  see  these 
demands  supplied  at  home  by  private  enterprise — the  State  trea- 
sury not  being  in  condition  to  aid  at  present  in  providing  them. 

Changes  in  the  School  Laws. 

No  session  of  the  Legislature  passes  without  some  change  or 
proposed  change  in  the  School  Laws.  In  this  respect  the  School 
Laws  are  like  all  others.  Something  better  may  be  imagined  than 
that  which  we  now  have,  and  something  better  might  be  attained 
than  has  yet  been  realized — if  all  parties  could  agree  upon  the 
changes  to  be  made.  Here  and 'there  a  person  is  found  who  thinks 
that  the  School  Laws  are  now  as  nearly  perfect  ks  they  can  be 
made  ;  and  perhaps  the  Superintendent  himself  has  been  misinter- 
preted in  saying  that  the  system  as  it  stands,  is  better  than  the 
administration  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  laws,  making  some  radical  changes,  and  especially  improving 
them  in  many  minor  particulars,  would  be  of  great  public  advan- 
tage. This  can  be  well  and  thoroughly  done  only  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  which  is  not  recommended  to  be  done 
this  year. 

Meantime  there  are  some  improvements  which  might  well  be 
made  in  anticipation  of  a  general  revision.  Some  of  these  have 
been  already  suggested  in  discussing  the  subject  of  supervision, 
and  others  will  be  suggested,  after  presenting  the  opinions  of 
school  oflScers,  which  have  been  communicated  to  me,  in  response 
to  the  request  issued  in  the  last  blank  returns,—"  Please  state 
briefly  any  changes  in  the  School  Law,  which  you  judge  necessary 
to  make  our  school  system  more  eflScient.''  These  opinions  are 
given  in  the  language  of  the  writers,  and  without  classifying  them 
under  distinct  topics.  Many  are  presented  which  will  not  appear 
to  be  important,  but  in  all  these  matters  it  is  judged  proper  to  let 
school  officers  and  others  interested,  know  what  changes  are  sug- 
gested by  different  parties.  It  is  only  by  comparison  of  views  and 
opinions  that  the  friends  of  education  will  make  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  the  system. 

Prom  Newcastle : 

We  think  that  the  School  Law  vhoald  be  so  amended  as  to  reach  truant  scholars  who 
absent  themselves  from  school  without  cause.  There  are  many  such  to  be  found  in  our 
schools,  and  especially  in  our  village  schools,  and  if  the  teachers  try  to  bring  them  up 
to  this  mark,  the  scholars'  parents  will  complain,  and  will  not  support  the  teachers  in 
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their  work.    It  seems  to  be  very  important  that  some  thing  should  be  done  in  this  dirce* 
lion,  and  we  belieye  that  the  onlj  waj  to  do  it  is  to  have  the  law  very  strict. 

From  St.  George : 

Article  II,  Section  49,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  read:  Determine  what  deeerij^oii 
of  scholars  shall  attend  each  school,  in  districts  where  more  than  one  school  is  kept  at 
the  same  time.  And  that  Section  33  be  repealed.  And  also  that  Section  32  be  amended 
or  reconstructed  so  that  it  may  be  more  intelligible. 

Should  there  not  be  an  act  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  districts  to  build  sc^oolhouaai 
or  to  provide  suitable  rooms  to  accommodate  the  scholars?  We  have  had  occasion  to 
look  for  such  a  law,  but  have  failed  to  find  it. 

From  Edgecomb : 

Define  or  specify  what  shall  be  undersiooil  or  what  branches  Am\\  be  intended  by 
the  phrase  "  other  branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  public  schools,"  in  section  49, 
article  2,  of  the  act  for  the  education  of  youth. 

From  Dresden : 

It  would  be  better  if  the  Superintending  Committee  were  by  law  empowered  to  engagO 
the  teachers  throughout  the  town  for  each  district.  The  agents,  in  many  cases,  are  not 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  yet  if  the  persons  they  engage  to 
teach  are  rejected  by  the  Committee,  there  is  great  delay  and  diflBculty  generally  in  the 
commencement  of  the  school,  and  sometimes  the  district  loses  the  opportunity  of 
omplojing  a  suitable  teacher;  being  compelled,  in  the  delay  and  eonfosion  oonseqneni 
upon  the  failure  of  the  agent,  to  retain  a  poor  teacher  or  have  none  at  all. 

From  Litchfield : 

A  law  prohibiting  the  municipal  officers  from  assigning  any  money  derived  from  the 
State  to  any  district  whose  agent  had  not  notified  the  Committee  of  the  commeBcement 
and  close  of  schools,  or  had  neglected  to  make  the  returns  required  by  law. 

2. — A  law  making  it  the  duty  of  districts  to  elect  at  their  annual  meeting  a  '*  Truant 
Officer,"  and  providing  for  the  punishment  of  truant  children. 

S. — Requiring  towns  to  raise  more  money,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  oome  officer  to 
prbeecute  all  delinquent  towns. 

4. — Requiring  Committee  to  keep  a  record  of  their  doings,  and  a  genend  sammary  of 
their  schools. 

From  Surry : 

I  have  waited  till  last  Saturday  fbr  one  of  the  school  agents  to  send  in  his  mimber  of 
■eholars.  If  anything  in  the  way  of  legal  enactments  could  be  devised  to  make  agento 
perform  their  duties  in  this  respect  in  due  time,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

From  Bremen : 

Give  teachers  the  power  to  expel  scholars  above  the  age  of  fourteen  for  diaorderly  be- 
havior, and  reserve  the  right  to  the  Superintending  Committee  to  reinstate  tuch  soholait 
when  expelled,  if  they  think  proper. 

From  Brooksville : 

I  believe  the  School  Law  would  be  more  efficient  if  it  regulated  the  aixe  and  pittn  of 
mhoolknue$.    Oblige  every  town  to  provide  a  house  after  a  plan  drawn  by  a  Siait  Cmmwui* 
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tee.  I  presume  from  what  knowledge  I  have  of  the  Mhoolhoiues  in  different  parts  of  ih« 
Slate,  that  not  more  than  one  hmat  m  five  if  a  roitable  place  for  ehildrtn  to  oeenpy  to 
obtain  an  education.  I  am  ezten8i?ely  acquainted  and  think  I  am  correct  in  this  stata* 
ment,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  evil  which  ought  and  might  in  some  waj  be  remedied. 

From  Phillips : 

It  now  appears  that  no  school  district  meeting  (except  the  annual  meeting  in  April) 
can  be  called  by  the  agent,  only  on  the  written  application  of  three  rotors  of  the 
district.  We  consider  this  a  useless  and  foolish  requirement.  We  notice  that  in  a 
|mmphlot  containing  the  school  laws,  there  is  laid  down  a  form  for  calling  district 
meetings;  but  when  that  pamphlet  was  published,  the  law  authorized  the  calling  of  no 
meeting  in  that  manner.  But  the  act  of  18G2,  chapter  103,  section  4,  is  amended  In 
regard  to  the  annual  meetinj,  and  no  further.  In  consequence  of  that  erroneous  form, 
a  yery  large  part  of  the  district  meetings  in  the  State  hare  been  illegally  called. 

Prom  Gouldsboro' — by  two  oflScere : 

Ist. — A  change  in  the  law,  so  that  it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  the  S.  S.  Ck)mmittee  to 
employ  all  teachers  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  an  advantage.  « 

2d. — I  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion  above,  but  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  most  money  to  the  schools  that  have  the  greatest  ttterage  attendance, 
instead  of  those  having  the  greatest  number  of  soholars,  as  is  now  done. 

Prom  Avon : 

In  making  out  this  report,  I  have  had  to  act  the  same  as  alone.  There  were  many  of 
the  school  registers  that  were  not  returned  to  the  Committee;  therefore  the  other  two 
acting  with  me  thought  as  we  could  not  get  an  aconrate  account  of  the  schools,  we  had 
better  let  the  matter  pass.  But  I,  not  thinking  as  they  did,  hare  obtained  as  naaiiy  af 
possible  the  required  answers  to  the  questions  given  us.  I  think  our  Committee  are  too 
easy  in  these  matters,  and  would  like  to  see  them  straightened  to  a  sense  of  their  duty! 

Prom  Chesterville : 

I  think  a  change  in  the  law  ought  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  children 
shall  be  admitted  to  out  public  schools.  Four  years  is  too  young;  I  will  not  allow  ohil- 
dren  of  mine  to  go  before  they  are  five,  and  this  is  now  the  practice  with  most  under- 
standing parents,  some  eyen  at  an  older  age — six  or  seven;  and  what  by  oommon  oonsent 
is  repudiated  ought  to  be  changed  in  law. 

I  have  thought  for  some  years  that  our  echool  eyetem  might  be  made  more  effioient,  if, 
when  conveniently  situated,  the  school  districts  in  the  same  town  or  in  adjoining  towns 
be  allowed  to  combine  for  the  support  of  a  high  echool  a  part  of  the  year,  say  ono  or  two 
terms  in  a  year,  and  appropriate  a  part  of  their  school  moneys  to  that  object.  In  that 
case  the  district  schools  would  be  primary,  and  the  studies  allowed  such  as  pertain  to  pri- 
mary schools,  while  the  high  echool  would  fill  an  intermediate  place  between  the  district 
school  and  our  academies  and  seminaries,  would  be  open  to  all,  and  not  so  distant  but 
that  all  could  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Prom  VinalhaTen : 

There  ought  to  be  a  uniformity  of  books  throughout  the  State.  This  multlplioitj  of 
books  has  become  an  intolerable  burden  for  the  poor,  a  public  nnisance,  and  ought  to  be 
abated  by  statute  law.    One  of  this  Comoiittee  has  changed  looalitiei  some  four  Umei  ill 
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fifteen  jean,  and  in  oonfeqnenoe  has  on  hand  a  large  pile  of  books  that  are  of  no  ralne. 
We  nnhesitatingly  say  there  ought  to  be  a  nniformity  in  the  State,  and  change  them 
only  bj  ttatate. 

Prom  Woolwich : 

Abolish  the  district  system,  and  let  the  necessary  school  books  be  f^imished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town. 

From  Topsham : 

Incompetent  teachers  would  be  less  likely  to  find  their  way  into  the  schools,  if  the 
8.  S.  Committees  were  empowered  to  make  the  selection.  There  are  often  reasons  for  not 
employing  a  teacher  in  the  first  place,  when  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  r^eeting 
one  already  engaged. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Committees  had  more  direct  authority  in  regard  to  truancies. 

From  Abbott : 

Our  opinion  b,  that  if  the  School  Law  was  so  altered  that  S.  S.  Committees  oould  hire 
teachers  for  all  the  schools,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  schools,  and  better  than  it 
now  if. 

From  Medford : 

If  our  Legislature  have  the  power  to  establish  the  use  of  school  books  of  uniform  pro- 
nunciation and  orthography,  either  according  to  Webster  or  Worcester,  and  would  do  so, 
they  would  do  good  service  to  our  State. 

From  Big  Lake  Plantation  : 

it  Seems  to  me  on  Careful  observation  that  the  Legislature  must  pas  alaw  that  Amaa 
without  Leming  should  not  be  School  Committees  or  Agensts  for  we  have  Abord  of  them 
this  year. 

Prom  Columbia : 

A  law  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  one -half  of  the  time. 

From  Eastport : 

Some  law  to  enforce  regular  attendance. 

From  Montville : 

Some  law  that  will  compel  scholars  to  attend  school  more  regularly;  and  also  a  law  to 
compel  parents  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  not  cause  so  much  trouble  in  school. 

Prom  Brighton : 

1. — We  would  propose  having  each  district  provided  with  the  school  law,  printed 
cheaply,  to  be  kept  by  the  agent,  and  one  with  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 

2. — Some  fine  should  be  laid  upon  agents  in  case  they  fail  to  make  out  their  rotumi 
and  send  them  in  in  due  time. 

3. — Some  fine  should  be  laid  upon  the  Selectmen,  if  they  give  any  order  or  pay  any 
teachers  before  they  fill  out  their  registers  and  return  them  according  to  law. 

Prom  Cambridge : 

We  would  have  the  Superintending  School  Committee  hire  the  teachers.  We  would 
have  the  teachers  obliged  to  make  a  written  report  of  their  schools  to  the  Superintending 
Bohool  Committee. 
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From  Smithfield : 

We  decidedly  believe  that  the  interests  of  our  public  schools  would  be  greatlj  promoted 
by  changiDg  the  law  so  as  to  require  the  Superintending  School  Committee  to  employ  the 
teachers.  We  think  by  such  a  change,  as  the  Committees  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  capabilities  of  different  teachers,  that  the  business  could  be 
done  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense,  with  better  satisfaction  and  with  lees  liability 
of  employing  poor  teachers. 

From  Frankfort : 

Unifobmity  op  Text-Books  throughout  thm  State. 

Let  the  Governor  or  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  appoint  one  man  from  each 
county,  liberally  educated  and  practical  teachers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carefully 
examine  the  different  text-books  now  promiscuously  thrown  into  our  schools  by  Super- 
intending School  Coramittees,  very  many  of  whom  are  as  disinterested  as  illiterate,  and 
report  to  some  State  officer,  say  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  once  in  three  or 
five  years,  such  books  as  in  their  judgment  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  Primary, 
Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools;  and  that  such  books,  and  no  other,  shall  be 
used  in  all  such  schools  in  this  State. 

The  results  would  hOf  first,  books  at  a  reduced  price,  as  publishers  would  make  a  liberal 
discount  on  books  furnished  to  a  whole  State  under  a  law  of  such  State;  and,  second, 
much  would  be  saved  to  families  moving  *  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another. 
Generally,  such  persons  are  among  the  poorer  class  of  our  citizens,  on  whom  the  burden 
seems  (to  them)  to  fall  heavily,  and  their  children  suffer  incalculable  loss  on  account 
thereof. 

From  Bangor : 

I  think  tho  law  on  the  subject  of  scholars  should  be  so  amended  as  not  to  include  in 
this  category  any  under  five  or  six  years  old.  The  age  of  four  is  altogether  too  young 
for  the  confinement  of  the  school  room.  When  sent  to  school  at  this  age,  it  is  rather  to 
be  taken  care  of  than  to  be  taught,  and  that  is  not  the  office  of  the  teacher.  Young 
children  cannot  be,  and  should  not  be  required  to  be,  quiet  in  school;  and  if  not  quiet, 
thoy  disturb  the  school.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  teachers  to  exclude  those  under 
six  years.  Other  States  do  so;  and  I  believe  the  mental  and  physical  welfare  of 
children  would  bo  promoted  by  such  a  change  in  our  State. 

From  Orono : 

Something  which  would  authorize  S.  S.  Committees  to  refuse  admittance  to  children 
under  five  or  six  years  of  ago,  when  the  good  of  themselves  and  other  scholars  required  it, 
in  judgment  of  the  Committee.  Something  which  would  compel  other  older  scholars  to 
attend  school.  We  have  a  very  large  foreign  population  in  town,  but  they  send  few 
children  to  school.    This  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

From  Orrington : 

For  a  teacher  to  have  the  right  to  dismiss  a  scholar  from  the  school,  subject,  aJlenoardM, 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee.  We  believe  this  would  have  a  tendency  to  immediatdjf 
quell  disturbance.    The  delay  in  **  getting  in  the  Committee^  is  sometimes  disastroos. 

From  Lebanon : 

Requiring  school  districts  to  choose  their  agents  in  open  town  meeting. 
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From  Woolwich : 

Abolish  the  district  qjrstom,  and  let  the  necessary  school  books  be  ftimished  at  the  «• 
pense  of  the  town. 

From  Buxton : 

A  more  stringent  law  for  school  agents^-obliging  them  to  perform  all  their  daties  with 
more  promptness. 

From  Lyman : 

Wo  need  n  revised  school  law.  There  have  been  so  many  changes  since  1857,  the  dkta 
of  our  present  sohool  law,  that  we  can  with  much  difiBculty  find  what  our  duty  is,  aad 
what  is  the  penalty  for  delinquency  in  duty.  I  presume  there  are  but  few  agents  in  town 
supplied  with  the  school  law.  They  have  been  lost  or  retained  by  former  agents,  and  not 
transferred  to  their  successors.    Hence  agents  are  so  delinquent  in  making  their  retomi. 

From  North  Berwick : 

Repeal,  in  the  Slst  section  of  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  after  the  word 
**  accordingly,"  the  following  lines  :  "  But  if  one-fourth  of  the  voters  present  and  voting 
dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority,  not  more  than  one-third  shall  be  so  expended, 
without  the  written  assent  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee. 

From  Wells : 

A  law  compelling  district  agents  to  make  returns  to  the  S.  S.  Committee  would  insure 
a  timely  return  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  returns  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  delay. 

From  a  certain  town  in  a  certain  county — verbatim  et  literatim : 

one  change  Wo  think  should  be  made  in  our  school  laws  the  law  alowing  committes  to 
Give  A  ccrtifficate  to  Just  Whoom  they  Pleas  in  our  Judgment  is  Bad  and  should  be 
remieded  Soon  as  Posible  the  result  is  that  the  Majority  of  Small  towns  think  themselves 
Unable  to  have  A  Good  teacher  and  pay  an  oquiverlent  for  their  Services  So  they  pick 
up  Small  young  teachers  and  receive  no  Benefitt  tharefrom  their  money  is  allmosi 
thrown  away  &o  now  if  thare  Was  a  law  to  prohibitt  committees  from  giveing  these 
fkvorites  as  they  generaly  are  a  ccrtifficate  til  they  arive  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  more 
A  a  fine  then  unles  they  are  Well  qualified  We  think  the  result  Would  be  A  lasting 
Benefitt  to  A  majority  of  small  towns  in  this  State  as  it  is  the  Small  towns  has  mort  of 
these  Small  poor  tcachors  and  is  on  the  increes  So  far  as  our  Knowledge  extends  A.  shoold 
be  remedied  Soon  as  posible  by  Legislative  enackment. 

From  Sweden  : 

A  law  obliging  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  if  they  have  not  sufficient 
reasons  for  keeping  them  away. 

From  Paris : 

I  think  that  while  it  is  a  statute  requirement  for  Committees  to  advertise  saitable 
times  and  places  for  examinations,  it  would  be  well  in  order  to  secure  a  full  attendanoa 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  to  reqnire  them  to  pay  Ji/iy  emit  a>piece  for  their  certificate*, 
unless  they  present  themselves  at  the  appointed  times. 

From  Newry — in  substance : 

!• — ^The  Committee  should  have  the  employment  of  teachers,  procuring  apparatus,  A%. 
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2. — ^The  text-books  sboald  be  leleotod  by  State  anthoiitj,  and  not  changed  oftoner 
than  onoe  in  six  years. 

3. — Every  school -room  should  hare  a  globe,  a  large  dictionary  and  outline  mape. 

From  another  town : 

The  sohool-agcnt  system  is  had.  Oar  school  agents  are  not  only  generally  poor 
scholars,  poor  peomen,  and  poor  calculators,  but  they  are  destitute  of  good  taste  and 
moral  courage,  and  are  frequently  prompted  by  personal  considerations  in  the  selection 
of  teachers. 

From  Fort  Fairfield : 

We  should  like  to  see  an  additional  law,  as  recommended  by  onr  worthy  Superin- 
tendent, concemiog  authority  of  teachers  in  goTcming  pupils  out  of  sehool,  before  and 
after,  coming  and  going,  Ac. 

From  Fryeburg : 

Agents  should  know  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  their  districts  for  school 
purposes  on  or  before  the  first  of  May  of  each  year. 

Truancy. 

A  large  number  of  the  Committees  have  called  for  some  law  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  children.  Such  a  law  must  be  adapted 
to  reach  both  parents  and  children.  We  have  now  a  law  allowing 
towns  to  make  by-laws  concerning  habitual  truants,  Chapter  XI., 
Section  12,  Revised  Statutes ;  but  not  many  towns  in  the  State 
have  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  so  to  do.  Indeed,  the 
notion  is  very  prevalent  that  parents  alone  are  responsible  for  their 
children,  and  that  neither  town  nor  State  has  any  right  to  interfere 
with  their  high  prerogative  to  keep  their  children  in  ignorance  if 
they  please.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  same  right  right  of  self-pre- 
servation which  authorizes  State  or  town  to  tax  the  property  of 
citizens  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  also  author- 
izes the  compelling  of  those  children  to  attend  school,  if  they  will 
not  attend  without  compulsion.  Far  better  it  would  be,  certainly, 
to  draw  them  in,  by  all  alluring  influences ;  but  the  authorities  of 
State  and  town  should  secure  the  attendance  of  all  children, 
"forcibly,  if  they  must."  I,  therefore,  again  beg  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  this  matter. 

AcADBMiBS,  Seminaries  and  Colleges. 

The  returns  from  a  portion  of  these  institutions  have  not  been 
made,  as  the  statute  requires.  Hence  we  omit  the  tables,  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  prepared,  showing  their  condition  and 
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Btanding,  financial  and  literary.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
these  institutions  to  the  obvious  propriety  of  complying  promptly 
with  this  very  reasonable  requirement  of  the  law.  Most  of  these 
institutions  have  been  chartered  and  endowed  by  the  State,  and  the 
State  should  know  annually  how  the  funds  appropriated  from  its 
treasury  are  expended.  There  is  an  important  relation  existing 
between  these  schools  and  the  State,  and  that  relation  is  suitably 
recognized  in  this  way.  It  is,  moreover,  a  convenient  and  proper 
method  of  advertising  the  means  and  advantages  which  they  enjoy 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  education. 

It  is  believed  that  our  Academies  and  Seminaries,  generally,  are 
enjoying  their  usual  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  great  draft 
upon  our  young  men  for  the  service  of  their  country. 

Conclusion.  ^ 

I  cannot  close  this  report,  the  last  which  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  making  upon  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State,  without 
expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  numerous  friends  of  education 
in'  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  cooperated  with  me  in  efiforts  to 
advance  the  interests  of  our  public  schools.  The  period  during 
which  I  have  held  the  office,  has  been  a  period  of  war  ;  a  war  which 
originated  in  hostility  to  the  free  schools  and  other  free  institu- 
tions which  we  esteem  as  our  glory  and  our  pride ;  a  war  which 
we  have  been  maintaining  at  great  cost  and  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
these  institutions  ;  but  in  the  burdens  and  distractions  of  which 
there  is  danger  that  we  lose  sight  of  their  vital  importance.  If  in 
these  circumstances  we  have  kept  our  schools  from  retrogression, 
and  have  made  some  progress  toward  a  system  of  educating 
teachers  for  their  noble  work,  and  if,  as  we  hope,  the  Legislature 
will  provide  still  other  means  to  render  our  educational  agencies 
more  effective,  we  will  not  despair  of  the  State  nor  of  the  Republic. 

I  resign  my  position — one  of  great  labor  and  responsibility — in 
the  hope  that  my  successor  will  find  as  large  a  reward  in  the  con- 
Bciousncss  of  well-meant  endeavors,  and  a  more  generous  support 
from  the  State  which  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  serving. 

EDWARD*  P.  WESTON. 
Augusta,  December  SO,  1865. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TOWN  REPORTS. 


A  part  of  Ibis  Report  consistB,  as  usual,  of  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  Town  Committees.  Here  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, as  much  as  possible ;  and  yet  it  is  not  wholly  practicable. 
And  if  the  same  point  is  often  presented  by  different  Committees, 
it  may  be  received  as  one  of  those  topics  upon  which  it  is  necea- 
sary  to  give  line  upon  line. 

It  is  matter  of  much  regret  that  so  many  school  officers  fail  to 
comply  with  the  provision  of  the  statute  which  now  requires  that 
School  Committees  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  their  several 
towns,  and  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  State  Superintendent,. 
printed  or  not.  A  recommendation  covering  this  failure  and  othero- 
similar  to  it  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  i 

Augusta. 
C11A8.  E.  Hatwabd,  Jom  Youho,  Melyin  Cuknikoham,  Committee. 

After  commending  the  excellent  order  and  discipline  of  the 
winter  school  in  District  No.  20,  the  Committee  assign  a  cause 
for  want  of  efficiency  : 

We  feci  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  not  so  efficient  as  desirable.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  scholars  are  usually  tardy,  often  absent,  and  are  frequently  dismissed. 
This  is  not  otherwise  than  what  may  be  expected  in  a  Tillage  sohool,  where  the  Com- 
mittee have  no  power  to  adopt  sufficient  rules  to  prevent  the  eviL  It  is  imperfectly 
graded,  has  but  two  terms  a  year,  and  requires  a  change  of  teacher  from  som- 
mer  to  winter.  These  imperfections  cancel  a  large  amount  of  the  teacher ^soaeftil- 
ness. 

They  require  and  secure  a  higher  standard  of  discipline  ;  a  re- 
sult sure  to  follow  a  determined  effort  to  that  end  : 

RealixiDg  the  fact  that  a  school  poorly  governed  is  often  worse  than  none,  we  re- 
quired the  teachers  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  energetic  disoipline.  They  readily 
responded  to  this  requisition*  and  generally  with  gratifying  results.  Thus  the  stand- 
ai*d  of  discipline  has  been  considerably  raised,  and  in  some  schools  the  order  and 
deportment  have  elicited  especial  commendation.  There  have  been  failures  in  this 
respect,  owing  to  the  incompetency  and  inexperience  of  several  teachers. 
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In  some  iDstaoces  where  tne  scholars  claimed  and  the  parents  acknowledged  /»r»> 
geripiive  ri<jhU  (acquired  by  usage  from  time  immemorial,)  to  whisper,  an  J  to  oom- 
mit  other  misdemeanors  against  the  expresss  prohibition  of  the  teacher,  oar  boA 
discipliDarians  have  but  partially  succeeded. 

Bangor. 

S.  F.  HuMPiiRKT,  C.  P.  Roberts,  Joseph  Baetlktt,  Emjah  Low,  Edwin  Johs- 

SON,  Joseph  F.  Snow,  Committee. 

The  Committee  enjoin  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  art  of 

reading : 

Qood  reading  is  an  accomplishment  that  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  tlfie 
arts.  We  do  not  suppose  that  in  thit*,  ajy  more  than  in  other  branches  ef  editea- 
<ion,  culture  can  secure  the  same  results  independent  of  Nature's  help.  The  coir 
'fitruction  of  the  tocuI  organs,  the  degree  of  natural  understanding,  perception* 
.judgment  and  taste,  will  occasion  wide  diversities  in  the  success  of  those  who  have 
been  trained  by  the  same  example  and  caie.  But  we  desire  that  in  all  our  schools* 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade,  this  branch  of  study  and  practice  should  not 
be  reckoned  non-essential  nor  secondary.  To  those  among  our  pupils  who  are  to 
become  public  speakers,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  important  is  the  attainment  of  a 
style  of  utterance,  distinct,  natural  and  animated.  The  Word  of  Oo<l  it8>*lf  loses  its 
life  in  passing  through  the  lips  of  a  careless,  droning,  or  monotonous  reader.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  a  reader  who  feels  the  work  worth  doing,  and  knows  how  to  do  it,  to 
engage  the  attention  and  the  solemn  or  eager  interest  of  any  audience,  by  the  mere 
reading  of  the  most  familiar  chapter  of  the  Bible.  But  what  an  entertainment — 
how  fuil  of  interest  and  profit,  have  we  here  for  the  home  and  the  social  circle'. 
Books  old  and  new,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  not  wanting.  But  what  an  added  lest 
would  the  choicest  among  them  give,  if,  instead  of  being  perused  in  silence,  they 
could  borrow  the  tones  of  a  living  voice  and  the  power  of  a  living  spirit  rightly  to 
interpret  them. 

They   animadvert  upon   the   practice   of  confining  pupils   too 
strictly  to  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  text-book  : 

We  think  that  some  of  the  teachers  have  confined  their  pupils  too  strictly  in  their 
recitations  to  the  forms  of  the  questions  and  answers  laid  down  in  the  text-books,  so 
that  the  chief  effort  of  the  scholars,  in  too  many  cnses,  has  been  to  commit  and  re- 
;  peat  the  language  of  the  book;  thus  cultivating  the  memory  merely,  without  obtain- 
ing any  thorough  knowledge  or  idea  of  the  subject  stulied.  The  fiu It  we  refer  to 
is  most  likely  to  obtain  in  the  lower  grades  of  ecbools,  where  the  pupils  are  young, 
and  of  course  think  and  reflect  but  little.  This  shouM  be  carefully  guarded  against 
by  teachers.  We  do  not  discourage  studying,  committing  and  repeating  lessons  ts 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  text-books,  but  teachers  should  see  to  it  that  their  scholars 
also  understand  the  science  they  are  pursuing — that  they  obtain  intelligent  ideas,  as 
well  as  mere  forms  and  words. 

Of  the  Apprentices'  School : 

The  Apprentices'  School  has  been  much  smaller  the  past  term  than  for  several  pre- 
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Tioas  years.  It  was  originally  established  for  the  acoommodation  of  apprentioee, 
-who  caoDot  generally  attend  school  more  than  one  term  in  the  year.  During  the 
past  term  the  namber  of  apprtniicu  attending  has  been  small,  the  balance  of  the 
school  being  made  np  of  persona  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  never  been 
members,  or  who  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  other  schools,  and  very  many  of 
irhom,  we  regret  to  say,  seem  to  have  no  interest  in  acquiring  an  education.  We 
think  the  teacher,  the  past  winter,  endeavored  faithfully  to  perform  his  duties,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  school.  A  few  of  the  scholars  manifested  a  desire  to  do 
what  they  could  to  make  the  school  successful,  and  to  progress  in  their  s:udie8;  bat 
we  think  the  majority  had  little  or  no  disposition  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
school.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  expedient  to  continue  this  school  in  the 
future. 

The  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Mr.  C.  P.  Roberts,  remarks 
in  regard  to  absenteeism  : 

The  average  namber  of  pupils  attending  the  Primary  Schools  is  about  thirteen 
huudred,  and  the  average  number  attending  the  Intermediate  Schools,  about  seven 
hundred.  What  becomes  of  this  six  hundred  difference  ?  Although  a  very  large 
falling  off  may  be  expected  among  pupils  in  their  upward  progress  through  the  sev- 
eral grades,  still  I  cannot  account  for  so  large  a  difference  between  these  two  grades, 
without  supposing  that  unnecessary  absenteeism  has  something  to  do  with  it.  There 
are  undoubtedly  large  numbers  of  children  of  the  age  of  intermediate  pupils,  over 
whom  no  proper  parental  interest  and  control  are  exerted,  who  spend  their  time 
about  the  streets  and  wharves,  but  who  should  be  gathered  into  the  public  schools. 
To  look  after  this  class  properly  would  require  moro  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Super- 
intendent than  could  be  performed  in  connection  with  his  other  numerous  duties.  In 
other  cities  of  the  size  of  Bangor,  a  Truant  Officer  is  specially  employed  for  the  par- 
pose  of  looking  after  truants  and  absentees.  I  would  not  recommend  the  creation  of 
a  now  office,  but  would  suggest  wh<)ther  from  the  present  increased  police  force  of 
the  city,  one  might  not  be  detailed  to  assist  in  this  important  matter. 

BOOTHBAY. 

WnxiAM  Leavitt,  Horace  Toothakes«  Committee, 

This  town  sends  us  for  the  first  time  a  printed  report ;  showing 
very  conclusively  an  increasing  interest  in  the  management  of 
school  afiairs.     The  Committee  say  of  their  labors  : 

Your  Committee  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  as  they  believe,  faith- 
fully; though  at  personal  inconvenience  and  sacrifice,  and  often  to  the  neglect  of 
other  duties.  They  have  been  as  particular  in  the  examination  of  candidates  as 
they  judged  expedient,  though  they  are  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  the  stand- 
ard of  literary  qualification  should  be  raised.  They  have  inquired  ooncerning  their 
manner  of  conducting  recitations  and  methods  of  discipline,  freely  and  frankly 
pointing  out  defects,  and  making  suggestions  both  then  and  thereafter,  on  visiting 
theschtols;  endeavored  to  arouse  the  schools  to  effort,  and  thoroughly  examined 
them.    In  two  or  three  instances,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  refusing 
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certificates;  in  several  others,  they  were  at  quite  a  stand  to  know  what  to  do.  They 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  schools  have,  during  the  pnst  year,  been 
very  generally  prosperous;  and  though  by  no  means  up  to  the  standard  of  high 
excellence,  yet  as  steadily  improving.  Some  have  been  relatively  excellent,  whik 
others  have  been  nearly  or  quite  worthless.  There  has  been  no  open  outbreak  in 
any,  though  instances  have  not  been  wanting  where  scholars,  finding  study  a  weari- 
ness, or  discipline  painful  to  the  flesh,  have  quietly  seceded. 

The  report  contains  a  careful  estimate  of  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  several  schools,  and  closes  with  very  full  suggestions 
to  parents,  agents,  teachers  and  the  town  authorities.  Among 
them  are  the  following  : 

Our  eyes  have  been  pained  with  the  spectacle  of  boys  growing  up  in  igDoranoe,  in 
constant  neglect  of  the  means  provided  with  so  much  pains  and  (expense  to  educate 
them.  Their  parents  lack  the  power  or  the  will  to  enforce  their  attendance  at  schooL 
Thpy  are  the  pests  of  the  neighborhood,  becoming  more  and  more  so,  as  idleness  and 
ignorance  be^cet  one  vicious  practice  after  another,  until  they  go  out  from  their 
homes  to  take  a  more  destructive,  because  a  wider,  range.  They  are  a  constant  source 
of  corruption  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  do  go  to  school,  with  whom  they  are,  and 
will  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  brought  into  contact.  Fortunately,  relief  is  at 
hand;  and  it  is  a  solemn  duty  of  the  community  to  protect  itself  from  the  peril  of 
these  boys,  by  compelling  their  attendance  at  school,  and  subjection  to  its  rules. 
Strict  measures  here  would  be  beneficence  to  the  boys,  the  community,  the  State  and 
the  nation. 

It  ih  provided  in  Chap.  II,  Sec.  12,  Rev.  Stat.,  that  **  towns  may  make  such  by-laws 
concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  not 
attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  and  growing  np  in 
ignorance,  as  are  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  good  order  of  society,  and 
mny  annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars;  but  such  by-laws  must 
first  \ye  approved  by  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.'*  It  is  further  pro- 
vided in  Section  14,  that  **in  place  of  the  fine  aforesaid,"  such  children  may  be 
placed  in  the  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  other  situation  pro- 
vided fur  the  purpose,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  Section  12. 

It  seems  to  us  such  by-laws  are  very  much  needed  in  this  town;  and  we  recom- 
mend that  a  Committee  be  raised  to  dr  ift  them,  and  submit  them  for  the  action  of 
the  town,  at  some  meeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose,  perhaps  on  the  morning  be- 
fore the  September  election. 

Freeport. 
N.  0.  TnuE,  JoDN  Rounds,  Edwin  C.  Towksend,  CommUtfe. 

The  spirit  which  should  actuate  a  School  Committee  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  statement : 

They  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to 
scrutinize  their  own  feelings  and  motives,  they  have  not  set  down  anything  through 
nnkiudness  or  prejudice.  They  have  no  partizan  spirit  to  display,  no  friends  to 
favor,  no  enemies  to  punish.    If,  indeed,  anything  that  may  be  said  in  this  report 
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shall  seem  to  bear  bard  upon  any  individoal,  vbetber  teacber,  scbolar  or  parent,  let 
DO  otie  attribute  it  to  an  unkind  or  ungenerous  spirit,  but  to  tbe  law,  which  requires 
the  Committee  to  make  at  the  close  ot  each  je:ir  a  faithful  statement  of  their  views 
concerning  the  success  or  failure  of  teachers,  concerning  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of 
Bchol-irs,  and  concerning  any  other  matter  which  in  their  opinion  has  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  or  injure  the  usefulness  of  the  schools.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  de- 
fects, if  they  exist,  as  well  as  excellences;  to  reprove  what  is  wrong,  as  well  as  to 
commend  what  is  good,  that  the  faithful  may  be  encouraged,  the  deficient  instructed, 
the  unruly  and  disobedient  admonished,  and  that  all  mny  be  stimulated  to  put  forth 
their  best  endeavors  to  make  our  schools  what  they  should  be. 

Your  Committee,  however,  will  not  unnncessarily  censure;  they  would  much  rath- 
er praise,  especially  if  they  could  do  so  with  a  good  conscience.  But  if  they  should 
bestow  praise  without  discrimination,  if  they  should  attempt  to  gloss  over  glaring 
defect?,  and  make  wrong  appear  right,  and  crooked  things  straight,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent a  flittering  report,  and  to  please  that  pareut,  or  that  teacher,  or  that  scholar, 
no  real  a<l vantage  would  be  secured  either  to  themselves  or  to  others;  while  a  great 
wrong  would  be  done,  and  a  serious  injury  to  our  schools  committed.  By  pursuing 
such  a  course  the  Committee  would  be  unable  either  to  respect  themselves,  or  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Dear  these  suggestions  for  the  times  : 

Our  common  schools,  under  proper  management,  under  those  moral  influences 
which  our  laws  require  them  to  be,  are  the  glory  of  our  land,  and,  in  a  good  degree, 
at  le  i^t,  the  tafety  of  our  government.  At  the  present  time,  perhaps,  more  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  our  history,  the  education  of  the  young  claims  the  attention 
and  demands  the  energy  of  every  sincere  patriot  and  every  enlightened  and  warm- 
hearted friend  of  humanity.  It  must  be  by  this  time  an  admitted  fact,  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  our  glorious  Union,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
must  he  educated;  they  must  be  able  to  read  understandingly,  to  think  deeply,  and 
to  act  wisely;  and,  underlying  and  inwrought  with  all  this  intellectual  strength, 
there  must  be  high-toned  and  carefully  cultivated  moral  principle,  which  shall  exert 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  actions  of  those  upon 
whom  are  soon  to  devolve  the  duties  an<l  responsibilities  of  American  citizens.  We 
hold  it  to  be  our  duty  not  only  to  cultivate  the  intellects  of  our  children,  but  also  to 
imbue  their  minds  and  hearts  with  an  enlightened  and  exalted  p^itriotism  and  the 
principles  of  a  sound  morality.  **  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proich  to  any  people,"  and  will  work  mischief,  and,  ultimately,  ruin.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  need  of  a  strict  reg  ird  to  those  moral  and  social  influences, 
which  are  exerted  by  teachers  upon  the  scholars,  an<l  by  the  scholars  upon  each 
other.  Sufficient  attention,  we  feel,  is  not  paid  to  this  subject.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate its  importance.  Parents  have,  or  should  have,  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  this  matter.  Teachers  should  feel  that  they  have  a  duty  in  this  direction.  And 
they  f lil  in  a  most  important  part  of  their  duty,  if  they  neglect  to  watch  over  the 
deportment  of  their  pupils,  and  to  infuse  into  their  minds  and  hearts  correct  moral 
principles.  There  arc  other  lessons  to  be  taught,  and  other  lessons  to  be  learned  in 
our  school- rooms,  besides  those  contained  in  books — lessons  of  correct  deportment, 
self-respect,  self-reliance,  a  cheerful  submission  to  rightful  and  lawful  authority. 
The  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  manners  of  the  pupils  should  receive  appropriate 
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training.    And,  therefore,  we  need  teachers  to  take  charge  of  owr  sohoob,  who  st 
qualified  in  nil  tbeM  respects. 

The  most  iniportnnt  rcquisiite  for  the  success  of  our  schools  is  to  obt^D  good  tcad^ 
ers;  for  we  can  have  no  good  schools  without  them.  Now,  as  matter  of  fiot,  m 
often  get  poor  teachers.  But  the  question  may  be  asked.  Where  is  the  fimlt  ?  The 
answer  is,  Partly  with  the  agents,  and  partly  with  the  Committee.  We  by  no  Bceni 
wish  to  be  understood  as  censuring  the  agents;  but  the  Committee  bftTe  a  few  wordi 
to  say  in  vindication  of  themselves.  They  are  often  obliged  to  allow  some  thiep 
oontniry  to  their  wishes  and  their  sense  of  right,  because  they  have  not  BoffieicBl 
power  in  the  matter.  Under  the  present  system  they  are  often  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  accept  of  teachers,  whom,  if  they  could  use  their  own  eyei 
and  exercise  their  own  judgment,  untrammeled,  they  would  reject  One  questioa 
we  wish  you  to  consider  :  Who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  wants  of  the  difl^ 
ent  schools,  the  Committee,  who  visit  them  and  examine  into  their  ooBdition,  or  the 
agents,  who  never  visit  them  7  The' agent  engages  a  teacher,  and  sends  him  to  the 
Committee  for  examination.  It  is  not  altogether  optional  with  them  whether  he  shall 
have  a  certificate  or  not.  if  he  can  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him  satSelheto- 
rily,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certiftcatp,  no  matter  how  unsuccessful  be  may  have  been,  nor 
how  destitute  he  may  be  of  (he  requisite  good  sense.  It  happens  also  that  a  teacher 
is  engaged  for  a  certain  district,  who  might  be  successful  in  some  other  district,  but 
not  in  the  one  fur  which  he  is  engnged.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  unable  to  get  the  teachers  together  at  a  proper  time  for  examina- 
tion. Sometimes  teachers  delay  to  present  themselves  for  examination  until  Satur- 
day afternoon  before  their  schools  are  to  commence  on  Monday  morning;  and  some- 
times not  till  Monday  morning,  when  their  school  is  to  commence  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  sometimes  not  until  they  have  kept  one  or  two  days,  and  then  come  and  offer 
some  frivolous  excuse.  Now  if  the  power  of  employing  teachers  were  vested  in  the 
Committee,  these  difficulties  of  which  they  speak  could  be  avoided,  and  they  could 
hold  tc^tchers  responsible  for  much  that  is  not  now  sufficiently  under  their  control. 
Wo  believe  that  great  benefit  might  be  secured  to  our  Hshools  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment; and  we  l>elieve  also  that  our  schools  will  not  attain  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  they  ought,  until  such  an  arrangement  is  adopted.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  the  Commit-ee  wish  to  rob  the  town  or  any  district  or  any  individual  of  their 
liberties,  or  that  they  have  any  particular  desire  to  acquire  new  power.  The  em- 
ployment of  teachers  involves  such  responsibilities  as  they  are  not  at  all  anxious  to 
assume.  Still  they  speak  their  convictions  on  this  point;  and  they  hope  that  their 
fellow-citizens  will  wisely  consider  the  matter  and  act  accordingly. 


IIallowell. 
H.  K.  Bakes,  £.  Row  ell,  A.  R.  Cbamb,  Committee 

The  school  reports  from  this  town  have  always  contained  valua- 
ble BuggestioiiS.  Omitting  other  important  paragraphs  of  this 
report,  we  present  only  this  upon  the  writing  of  Cumposilion  : 

In  the  High  School,  we  have  occasional  applications  to  be  excused  from  writing 
compositions.    We  have  uniformly  refused  to  grant  such  excuses,  Ibr  the  reason  that 
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we  ooDsider  the  writing  of  oompositioDS  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  of  all 
the  exercises  in  school.  It  is  ono  thing  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  another  to  learn 
bow  to  express  it  Many  very  learned  men  have  been  deficient  in  the  power  of  pni- 
ting  their  ideas  into  words.  In  order  to  do  this,  there  must  be  practice  in  writing  as 
well  as  in  conversing.  The  exercise  of  writing  gives  readiness  in  the  nse  of  right 
words  to  express  ideas,  and  fiicilitatee  the  mind  in  arranging  facts  and  thoughts  in 
their  proper  order. 

It  is  no  vnlid  objection  to  the  exercise  of  writing  compositions,  that  young  minds 
find  it  a  difficult  and  disagreeable  task.  Every  intellectual  effort  is  more  or  less 
onerous.  Because  a  boy  finds  physical  labor  irksome,  no  wise  parent  would  deem  it 
ft  sufficient  reason  fur  permitting  him  to  grow  up  in  idleness.  If  you  desire  yonr 
children  to  be  educated  and  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life,  their  intellectual  faculties 
most  be  brou(^ht  into  exercise,  their  minds  must  be  taxed,  must  be  trained  to  eflbft. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  educate  mental,  any  more  than  physical  powers,  without 
actual  and  fre<(uent  exercise.  This  is  nature*s  mode  of  sharpening  and  strengthen* 
ing  the  faculties  of  both  mind  and  body.  Indolence  and  inactivity  will  accomplish 
no  more  in  the  intellectual  than  in  the  physical  world. 

We  would  not  have  lubor  of  any  kind  too  severe  or  too  protracted.  But  where 
one  errs  on  this  side,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  suffer  irretrievable  loss  from  idleness 
and  inertia.  What  can  be  aohievel  without  efibrt,  is  hardly  worth  achieving  at  alL 
Do  not  then,  young  friends,  be  afraid  to  trt.  Do  not  be  discouraged  because  yon 
find  it  a  little  hard  to  make  your  thoughts  flow,  or  because  you  do  not  rea  lily  get 
hold  of  the  be»t  possible  words  in  which  to  clothe  your  ideas.  If  you  knew  the 
youthful  history  of  the  best  and  most  approved  writers,  you  would  probably  find 
them  at  first  tixing  tlicir  powers  to  the  utmost  to  put  together  a  few  pages  of  cruds 
sentences.  Yet  the  same  minds  have,  after  repeated  efforts  and  long  practice,  pro- 
duced works  which  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  literary  world.  We  do  not  mesn 
that  all  of  you  miy  expect,  under  the  most  fi&vorable  circumstances,  to  become  di^ 
tinguished  for  liter.-iry  acquirements;  but  in  an  age  where  intellectual  cultivation  is 
more  valued  than  ever  before,  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  of  you,  by  persevering 
effort,  to  fit  yourselves  for  the  companionship  of  cultivated  minds. 


Calais.  « 

I 

I.  J.  Burgess,  H.  V.  Dexter,  S.  H.  Keeler,  Committee. 

No  suggoBtion  of  lliis  report  is  more  important  than  that  which 
relates  to  tlie  topic  of  truancy  : 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year,  was  quite  too  small  fbr  the 
whole  number  registered.  Parents  may  do  much  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  requiring 
their  chillren  to  be  at  school  every  day  during  the  term,  unless  prevented  by  siok* 
ness,  or  some  unavoidable  providence.  Irregularity  in  attendance  not  only  deprives 
the  scholars  of  a  Urge  amount  of  needed  instruction,  and  causes  them  to  loee  their 
relish  fbr  study,  but  it  forms  in  them  a  character  for  irregularity,  which  will  abidt 
by  them  in  all  after  life,  and  most  seriously  interfere  with  their  prosperity  and  qm- 
fulness. 

The  Committee  would  beg  leave  to  say  also  that  there  are  too  many  children  sad 
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youth  10  our  city  who  do  not  attend  our  public  schools  at  all,  but  are  idling  vwtj 
their  time  on  the  vharves  and  at  the  comers  of  our  streets,  and  in  our  beer  shopi, 
and  so  are  not  only  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  useful  learning,  but  are  beeoming 
adepts  in  vice,  and  candidates  for  the  poor  house,  or  lockup,  or  jaiL  The  tax  payeit 
are  at  the  expense  of  providing  schools  for  all  our  youth,  with  a  view  not  only  of 
properly  educating  them,  but  especially  to  prevent  those  from  growing  ap  in  igno- 
rance, and  immorality,  who  might  otherwise  be  exposed  to  these  evils  without  ft 
remedy.     Ignorance,  idleness,  poverty  and  vice  are  closely  associated. 

The  Committee  would  suggest  whether  our  city  authorities  have  not  the  power  to 
arrest  truants  from  school,  and  enforce  their  attendance  upon  such  means  of  eduoft- 
Uon -as  the  city  has  provided  for  them.  There  seems  to  be  injustice  in  compelling 
men  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  on  the  ground  that  the  genend 
education  of  our  youth  gives  increased  security  to  property,  and  enhances  its  value, 
while  we  permit  many  of  these  youths  to  receive  no  benefit  from  the  provisioii 
made  for  their  education. 

It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  something  efficient  should  be  done  in  this  direfr* 
tion,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  truant  and  vagrant  children  and  youth  among  as, 
but  as  a  necessity  for  our  self-protection  both  against  their  present  and  future  influ- 
ence for  evil.  We  purely  have  full  grown  tares  enough  in  our  city  to  warn  us  againsi 
permitting  the  adversary  to  sow  any  more  seed  of  this  kind  for  a  future  harvest,  for 
want  of  timely  and  sleepless  vigilance  on  our  part 

The  founders  of  our  public  school  system  designed  to  make  it  promotive  of  public 
morality,  as  well  as  of  general  intelligence. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  instructors  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  schol- 
ars **  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice;  sobriety,  moderation,  and  all  other 
virtues,  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human  society.*'  But  in  discharging  their 
important  trust  they  need  the  hearty  cooperatioQ  of  the  city  government,  the  super- 
intending school  committee,  the  agents  of  districts,  and  the  citizens  generally.  We 
should  secure  by  parental  influence  the  thorough  obedience  of  our  children  to  lawful 
authority.  The  manifestly  increasing  tendency  to  lawlessness  and  rowdyism  in 
many  of  our  youth,  should  alarm  us,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures 
to  stay  this  evil.  The  chief  responsibility  in  this  matter  must  evidently  rest  with 
parents. 

PiTTSTON. 
W.  Benjamin,  H.  D.  Pulsifeb,  A.  L.  Call,  Committee. 

From  many  excellent  suggestions  of  this  report  we  select  the 
following : 

In  visiting  the  schools  we  see  the  need  of  more  dictionaries,  and  we  can  hardly 
account  for  the  indifierence  of  teachers  in  this  respect.  Think  of  a  teacher*s  keeping 
ft  whole  term  without  a  dictionary  in  the  school  room!  There  are  scholars  in  every 
eohool  who  would  somehow  supply  themselves  with  dictionaries,  if  teachers  did  their 
duty  by  way  of  advice.  See  to  it,  teachers — put  forth  more  effort  to  have  this  want 
supplied. 

Again,  we  think  more  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  monJft 
ftnd  manners  in  our  schools.    We  are  at  every  period  of  our  lives  just  what  the  pftsi 
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has  made  ns — are  the  creatures  of  habit.  These  habits  cling  to  us  like  our  very 
futures,  and  often  entirely  merge  and  swallow  up  original  self.  They  are  ourselves, 
and  we  rise  or /all,  and  are  adjudged  by  the  world,  as  their  action  is  proper  or  im- 
proper. 

The  coarseness  and  rudeness  persistently  practiced  by  scholars  in  school  usually 
attach  to  them  when  they  become  men  and  women,  however  much  they  may  wish 
their  training  had  been  otherwise.  Coarseness  should  be  rebuked,  obscenity  and 
profanity  in  and  around  the  school  room  should  be  corrected  and  punished  in  every 
instance.  Teachers  should  take  particular  pains  to  watch  the  deportment  and 
bearing  of  their  pupils,  their  style  and  manner  of  address;  should  seek  to  introduce 
everything  of  a  refining  influence  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  uncomeliness  and 
immorality.  Scholars  should  not  only  be  taught,  but  required,  to  habituate  them- 
selves to  be  comely  and  graceful  in  their  personal  appearance,  conversation  and 
address,  or  thoy  are  making  but  sorry  progress  in  such  education  as  will  fit  them  for 
the  various  duties  of  life — as  will  fit  them  to  go  into  society  unembarrassed.  A  true 
education  refines  and  polishes. 

Portland. 
Alexander  Burgess,  Chairman,  Nathan  Webb,  See^y  of  School  Committu. 

Intelligent  cooperation  of  the  community  to  be  secured,  in  part, 
by  a  careful  reading  of  the  Committee's  report : 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  carry  forward  improvements  in  our  cchools,  and  make  our 
system  effective  in  educating  our  children  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which 
they  will  be  called  to  act,  unless  the  community  at  large  be  correspondingly  educa- 
ted. And  in  securing  this  desirable  end,  the  annual  reports  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, brief  and  imperfect  as  they  often  are,  may  render  valuable  service. 

In  giving  infurmation  in  regard  to  the  work  which  has  been  performed  and  the 
changes  effected  during  the  year,  we  can  speak  for  the  most  part,  only  in  general 
terms.  Much  of  this  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  give 
it  wit!i  any  minuteness  of  detail.  It  is,  however,  work  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
done,  and  which  draws  largely  upon  the  time,  the  wisdom  and  the  patience  of  the 
Committee. 

An  important  item  in  the  school  affairs  of  the  city,  is  thus  pre- 
sented : 

The  new  building,  it  gives  the  Committee  pleasure  to  state,  was  completed,  and 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September  last,  at  which  time  it  was  opened  with  appropri- 
ate dedicatory  services.  The  location  of  the  building  is  central  and  convenient — its 
architecture  plain  and  substantial,  and  when  the  grounds  around  it  shall  have  been 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  design,  it  will  be  both  an  ornament  and  an  honor 
to  our  city. 

The  building,  though  externally  one  and  symmetrical  as  a  whole,  is  divided  inter- 
nally into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  essentially  a  duplicate  of  the  other,  with  no 
neces&iry  connection  between  them.  The  only  method  of  going  from  one  of  these 
parts  to  the  other  within  the  building  is  by  a  passage  on  the  lower  floor.  There  are 
three  stories  devoted  to  the  daily  use  of  the  schools.    The  first  of  these  is  divided 
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into  eight  class  rooms,  four  of  which  are  32  by  28  feet — and  foar  are  22  feet  by  18 
ftet,  with  two  small  rooms  for  apparatus,  &o.    The  height  of  this  storj  is  13  feet    • 

The  second  story,  occupied  by  the  High  School,  has  two  large  rooms.whooe  dimen- 
sions  each  are  74  feet  by  52  feet  6  iuches — two  dressing  rooms,  each  28  feet  by  16 
feet,  and  two  library  rooms,  each  16  feet  by  16  ftet    This  story  is  17  feet  in  height 

The  third  story  now  occupied  by  two  grammar  schools,  is  15  feet  in  height,  ha§ 
two  main  rooms  74  feet  by  47  f^t,  each — four  recitation  rooms,  two  of  which  are  28 
ftet  8  inches  by  28  feet  each — and  two,  23  feet  8  inches  by  19  feet,  and  two  dressing 
rooms  23  feet  8  inches  by  16  feet  each.  The  building  throughout  is  thoroughly  con- 
structed, and  made  as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and 
meets  a  necessity  which  has  existed  for  a  long  time.  The  arrangements  both  kit 
heating  and  ventilation,  are  of  the  most  approved  patterns,  and  no  labor  or  ezpe&M 
has  been  spared  in  making  its  accommodations  ample  and  pleasant. 

Of  the  re-organization  of  the  High  Schools  upon  a  new  basis,  the 
Committee  say  : 

On  the  completion  of  the  new  school  bouse  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  organize  the  two  High  Schools  on  a  basis  dififering  materially  from  that  of 
their  previous  organization.  From  their  origin  they  had  been  entirely  separate  from 
each  other,  occupying  buildings  in  different  sections  of  the  city;  with  each  a  head 
master  and  a  corps  of  assistants,  who  were  responsible  for  the  duties  of  instruction 
and  government.  It  was  thought  by  the  Committee  that  advantages  would  be  gained 
by  having  the  two  sexes  brought  together  in  the  recitation  room,  so  that  those  pur- 
suing the  same  studies  and  who  were  at  about  the  same  stage  of  advancement  could 
recite  to  the  same  teacher,  though  the  main  room  for  either  sex  was  not  to  be  oecn- 
pied  or  entered  by  those  of  the  other.  The  mental  characteristics  of  boys  and  girls 
are  somewhat  dififcrent,  and  the  best  practical  educators  have  found  that  when 
brought  together  fir  recitation,  they  have  a  modifying  influence  upon  each  other, 
favorable  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  both.  In  the  construction  of  the  new 
building,  regard  was  had  to  this  policy.  The  entrances  to  the  building  are  not  only 
separate,  but  from  different  streets,  and  in  going  to  the  Same  to  recite,  the  sexes 
enter  at  different  doors,  and  retire  in  the  same  way  when  the  recitation  is  ended, 
being  thus  entirely  separate  except  when  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher.  The  Com- 
mittee furesaw,  that  in  organizing  the  school  in  this  way,  some  excellent  teachers 
might  be  left  unemployed,  which,  though  a  matter  of  regret,  was,  nevertheless, 
unavoidable.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  term  therefore,  the  two  Iligh  Schools,  as 
they  had  formerly  existed,  were  dissolved,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
term,  thoy  were  united,  forming  one  school  under  the  supervision  and  government 
of  one  principal  master,  one  male  assistant,  and  such  female  assistants  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school  required.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  interrup- 
tions in  the  school,  in  consequence  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  heating  appara- 
tus, and  as  it  requires  a  longer  period  to  get  all  the  parts  of  so  large  a  school  har- 
moniously adjusted,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  accurately  from  the  experiment  thus 
fer  made,  on  the  merits  of  the  new  plan,  or  predict  with  certainty  what  may  be  the 
results  hereafter.  Every  experiment  must  have  time  for  it  to  be  fairly  tested,  and 
until  such  time  has  been  given,  it  is  not  just  to  express,  or  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
respecting  it.  The  Committee,  however,  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  experiment 
Will  be  successful,  .and  that  the  schools  thus  united  may  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
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perfectness  which  will  enable  them  to  aooomplish  for  the  city  more  beneficial  results, 
and  at  a  less  expense,  than  they  could  have  accomplished  separately. 

To  the  charge  of  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  money  the 

Committee  reply :  . 

The  School  Committee  are  oitisens  with  others;  selected  from  among  them;  pay 
their  proportion  of  public  taxes,  and  some  of  them  at  least,  ought  to  know  the  worth 
of  money,  and  the  time  and  labor  it  costs  to  acquire  it  They  are  disposed  to  prao- 
tioe  and  adTooate  a  wise  economy  in  all  things  pertaining  to  public  expenses.  Bat 
having  the  schools  directly  in  charge,  they  are  compelled  to  witness  the  inoonven- 
ienoe  and  uoboalthiness  of  some  room*,  and  see  the  little  ones  densely  and  uncofli- 
fortably  packed  together,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  make  appeals  for  better 
accommodations  with  an  earnestness  which  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sympathy 
from  others.  But  such  appeals  do  not  proceed  from  any  want  of  disposition  to  eoon^ 
omize  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  bui  from  a  desire  to  preserve  that  whieb  is  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  than  money.  For  when  money  is  put  against  the  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  the  health  and  happiness,  the  souls  and  bodies  of  our  ohildren, 
that  is  a  miserable  economy  which  would  save  the  former,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
latter.  And  in  all  such  instances  the  School  Committee  never  ask  for  expenditures^ 
of  which  they  are  not  willing  to  bear  their  full  proportion  for  the  common  good. 

In  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  they  justly  urge  that 

The  education  of  the  young,  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  those  of  the  rich, 
18  one  of  the  noblest  enterprises  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  are  engaged, 
and  constitutes  both  their  glory  and  strength.  It  is  this  that  gives  energy  to  New 
England  character,  and  makes  its  influence  felt  throughout  the  world.  And  it  is  no 
time  for  us  to  falter  in  this  good  work  now.  We  live  in  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  the  world's  history.  The  present  generation  owes  much  to  that  which  iB 
to  come  after  it  When  the  clouds  and  conflicts  of  our  national  struggle  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  the  enginery  of  war  shall  no  longer  be  employed  in  battle-fields, 
there  will  be  questions  to  be  met,  and  problems  to  be  solved,  which  will  demand  not 
only  the  most  exalted  statesmanship,  and  the  shrewdest  diplomacy,  but  the  soundest 
intelligence,  and  the  widest  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the  entire  community. 
This  generation  can  do  but  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of  this  kind  which  will  remain 
to  be  done,  and  it  must  be  left  for  others  to  carry  forward  to  its  completion.  And 
this  added  to  all  the  motives  previously  existing,  urg^  us  to  make  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  the  education  of  our  children.  And  to  do  this  efiectually  and  meet  tha 
necessities  ef  all  classes,  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  our  public  schoohk 
The  Superintending  Committee,  the  teachers,  the  school  houses,  the  furniture,  the 
play  grounds,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  schools  should  be  the  best  that  can 
be  procured,  and  the  children  of  every  family  should  be  furnished  with  such  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  as  will  best  fit  them  for  a  career  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
There  will  be  need  of  a  patriotism  exalted  and  true,  but  it  will  still  be  deficient  unlen 
controlled  by  an  enlightened  public  intellect,  and  a  sound  public  conscience.  To 
educate  a  generation  for  such  exigencies  as  the  next  must  necessarily  meet,  is  a  work 
of  no  small  magnitude;  a  work  which  calls  for  the  wisest  lorethought,  the  most  per- 
severing effort  and  the  largest  liberality. 
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Manchester. 
8.  D.  Richardson, /or  the  Committee, 

Mr.  Richardson  says  of  a  winter  school  kept  by  a  lady  : 

The  winter  term  was  kept  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  J.,  and  the  closing  examination 
highly  creditable  both  to  teacher  and  scholars.  Rarely  have  I  witnessed  an  exhibi- 
tion with  more  interest  or  satisfikction,  and  it  is  doe  to  the  school  to  say,  that  the 
examination  was  not  expected  until  a  week  later.  Bat,  though  eurpriged,  they  were 
not  unprepared.  There  was  a  readiness  and  thoroughness  in  answering  questions, 
seldom  excelled.  Their  recitations  showed  with  what  fidelity  they  bad  par9ued  their 
studies.  Several  compositions  were  read  which  reflected  much  credit  upon  those  by 
whom  they  were  written. 

Of  some  indifferent  parents  he  says  : 

The  record  kept  by  the  teacher  is  a  witness  to  their  indifference.  Those  seholan 
who  are  frequently  absent  aad  tardy,  show  most  conclusively  what  regard  their 
parents  have  for  their  education,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  school  There  should  be 
a  reform  in  this  respect.  Parents  should  encourage  their  children,  and  demand  of 
them  punctual  attendance.  Tbey  should  also  visit  the  school,  and  thus  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  children  and  teacher.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  suooess 
of  any  school,  that  the  teacher  have  the  cordial  and  uniform  coopenition  of  the 
parents.  There  should  be  a  union  of  purpose  and  effort.  And  when  reports  unfa- 
vorable to  a  teacher  reach  the  ears  of  parents  from  their  children,  they  should  not 
be  too  hasty  in  expressing  publicly  their  opinion.  They  should  visit  the  school  and 
see  for  themselves.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  hear  less  complaining,  and  our 
schools  would  be  much  more  profitable. 

Whitefield. 
R.  S.  Pabtbidge,  a.  B.  Notes,  £.  W.  Trask,  Committee, 

The  Committee  of  this  town  present  a  carefully  printed  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  several  schools,  with  the  following  concluding 
remarks : 

In  submitting  to  parents  the  report  of  the  annual  labor  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
scholars,  we  feel  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  matters  of  no  little  importance. 
School  labor,  unlike  all  others,  does  not  admit  of  reconstruction.  The  mechanic 
may  change  the  structure  of  buildings,  the  engineer  alter  the  plan  of  citiee,  and 
legislative  authority  modify  and  repeal  existing  statutes,  but  if  the  child  once  learnt 
to  read,  it  is  not  fur  a  short  time,  but  for  a  life-time.  Hence  the  importance  attached 
to  every  department  of  school  labor. 

Difficulties  surround  our  schools.  In  some,  an  insufficiency  of  books  is  a  promi- 
nent feature,  but  the  most  glaring  hindrance  to  a  more  thorough  practical  education, 
is  as  we  stated  Inst  year,  the  crowding  of  scholirs  into  books  beyond  their  capacity. 
Our  schools  not  being  graded,  it  is  common  to  see  scholars  of  ten  and  twelve  years, 
in  the  same  classes  with  those  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  and  the  consequence  invaria- 
bly is,  the  older  pupils  comprehend  their  studies  and  advance,  while  the  younger 
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ones,  from  an  incapacity  to  understand,  become  uninterested  and  laj^  behind.  We 
thibk  the  manner  in  which  this  difficulty  can  most  efifectnally  be  met,  is  for  Commit- 
ties  to  spend  more  time  at  their  first  visits  in  classing  scholars  and  directing  the 
general  course  of  instruction.  We  sp  ak  of  these  difficulties,  that  scholars,  teachers, 
parents,  and  all  interested  in  education,  may  aid  in  correcting  them. 

Waterville. 
W.  P.  Dillingham, /or  the  CommiUee. 

The  Committee  report  the  examinatioa  of  candidates  for  teach- 
ers : 

The  Committee  baveibund  their  most  trying  and  responsible  duties  in  connection 
with  this  examination.  Several  teachers  have  been  refused  certificates  for  incompe- 
tency in  the  common  branches  of  English  education.  The  Committee  also  have  been 
obliged  to  issue  different  certificates  to  teachers,  discriminating  between  dififerent  ap- 
plic^ints.  Oq  examination,  teachers  were  found  more  deficient  in  spelling  than  in 
anything  else.  The  candidates  who  could  spell  every  word  given  out  by  the  Committee 
were  the  exceptions.  Many  were  imperfect  in  history,  careless  in  geography.  With 
grammar  there  was  not  so  much  familiarity  as  with  mathematics.  In  reading  there 
was  exhibited  lamentable  deficiency  by  some  teachers.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of 
applic'ints  for  situations,  the  Committee  selected  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
district.  The  Committee  have  been  impressed  with  this  fact,  that  some  teachers  can 
shine  in  a  schoul  room,  who  are  not  brilliant  on  examination. 

Of  female  teachers  they  discourse  as  follows  : 

One  reason  why  our  schools  have  been  so  uniformly  satisfactory  in  their  results 
the  past  year  may  be  attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  teachers  have 
been  females.  The  percentage  of  accomplished,  skillful  and  expert  female  teachers 
is  much  larger  than  that  uf  male  teachers.  There  are  many  things  which  men  can 
do  better  than  women;  but  in  instruction  and  government  in  our  common  schools 
woman  bears  the  palm.  Every  year  the  demand  is  increasing  for  young  ladies  to 
be  teachers  in  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  There  was  once  an  opinion  that  a 
female  teacher  would  do  very  well  for  a  summer  school,  but  that  she  was  entirely 
unsuitable  for  the  government  of  a  winter  school.  That  day  has  passed.  Many  a 
young  man  has  left  a  winter  school  and  been  triumphantly  followed  by  a  delicate 
young  lady.  It  should  bo  the  policy  of  the  State  now,  especially  as  labor  is  so  scarce 
and  high,  to  encourage  our  young  ladies  to  occupy  most  of  our  school  rooms  summer 
and  winter. 

Chelsea. 
S.  W.  Barker,  J.  C.  Barker,  Thomas  Searleb,  Committee, 

School  houses  in  this  town  are  complained  of: 

We  feel  constrained  to  say  that  there  are  many  things  which  ought  to  be  im- 
proved. Many  of  our  school  houses  fall  far  short  of  that  neatness  and  convenient 
arrangement  wliich  would  make  them  attractive  to  either  scholars  or  teacher.  Their 
seats  are  but  seven  or  eight  inches  wide,  with  an  inclination  forward,  and  are  placed 
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80  high  that  the  soholnra  can  soaroely  reach  the  floor  with  their  fbet,  making  their 
position  very  uncomfortable.  The  teacher*8  stand  is  hardly  large  enongh  to  seat  tlie 
Committee,  with  no  paint  on  the  school  room  excepting  such  as  ought  to  be  removed 
by  the  application  of  soap  and  water.  We  would  say  to  such  districts,  renoTats 
them  at  once  ;  have  seats  at  least  ten  inches  wide,  made  of  plank,  ooneaved,  and 
placed  no  hit^her  than  will  admit  of  the  scholars  placing  their  feet  on  the  floor,  and 
a  good  covering  of  paint  over  the  whole. 

A  bettor  way  suggested  : 

We  would  also  suggest,  that  if  parents,  instead  of  being  strangers  in  the  school 
room  and  listening  with  jealous  criticism  to  the  whims  and  conversations  of  their 
children  out  of  school,  would  make  their  influence  felt  by  frequent  visits  and  oordiil 
approbation  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  teacher  and  the  improvement  of  the  school, 
a  great  benefit  would  be  the  result.  Let  each  scholar  be  furnished  with  books  and 
slates  and  such  other  things  as  are  necessary  for  their  improvement.  There  woold 
be  as  much  propriety  in  going  into  the  field  to  work  with  a  broken  hoe  or  pewter 
scythe,  as  in  sending  children  to  school  with  a  worn  out  book  or  a  broken  slate. 

Brewer. 
George  A.  Snow,  Joscpn  Holtoke,  Josiah  Hutchimgs,  Committee, 

An  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  town  is  reported,  with 
the  very  sufficient  reason  assigned  : 

Your  Coramittce  arc  gratified  to  report  the  general  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
schools  in  town,  especially  the  past  winter,  having  boen  unusually  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  experienced  and  able  teachers.  As  the  success  of  our  schools 
depends  so  Inrgely  upon  the  kind  of  teachers  employed,  we  would  suggest  whether 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  Agents  in  their  selection  would  not  be  well  repaid.  The 
Committee  may  be  Siitibfied  that  the  person  presented  to  them  for  examination  poa- 
sesses  the  literary  qualifications;  while  respecting  others  equally  essential,  viz.,  a 
capacity  to  properly  manage  and  govern  a  school,  they  have  not  the  means  of  judg- 
ing. This  is  properly  the  business  of  the  Agent.  Most  of  our  schools  require  expe- 
rienced teachers.  If  the  rule  were  observed  by  Agents  to  engage  no  person  for  that 
responsible  station  until  after  the  most  careful  inquiry  as  to  previous  success  in 
teaching,  managing)  and  governing  a  school,  we  believe  the  number  of  poor  sohools 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

Remonstrance  against  a  custom  becoming  prevalent  in  the  coun- 
ty schools  : 

We  would  also  speak  of  a  custom  that  prevails  in  some  districts,  of  having  no 
school  Wednesday  afternoons.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
among  the  several  pchools  in  this  matter,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
schools,  as  formerly,  be  kept  five  and  a  half  days  in  a  week. 

An  earnest  manner  followed  by  its  natural  consequence  : 

The  teacher  by  her  earnest  manner  soon  put  new  life  and  int4>rest  into  this  school 
The  scholars  were  governed  easily  and  pleasantly,  and  seemed  interested  in  all  the 
exercises  of  the  school ;  and  as  might  be  expectad,  they  made  fine  progress. 
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Dedham. 
James  W.  Blaisdell,  Ttrbell  Qilmobb,  Committee, 

The  town  is  congratulated  : 

In  concluding  this  report  we  congratolate  our  fblloir-oitizeiis  in  being  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  for  the  most  part  able  and  efficient  teachers  during  the  past  year.  Ex- 
cept the  trouble  spoken  of  in  No.  — ,  all  has  passed  off  smoothly,  with  scarcely  a 
ripple  on  tlie  surface  to  mar  the  general  satisfaction  with  which  the  noble  and  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  the  teachers  have  been  received. 

Tlic  Commitlee  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  schools  if  we  should 
secure  more  uniformity  in  books.  In  geography,  in  some  schools  there  are  fi?e 
classes  devote<l  to  this  study  alone,  with  different  books,  whereas  if  we  had  a  primary 
geography  for  beginners,  and  one  of  a  higher  grade  for  advanced  scholars,  we  should 
have  but  two  classes,  thereby  saving  much  precious  time.  We  hope  our  sucoesson 
will  give  this  subject  their  attention. 

Two  things  compared  : 

If  a  travelling  show  happens  along,  parents  will  be  in  great  haste  to  attend, 
spending  both  time  and  money;  but  if  you  invite  them  to  visit  school  with  you,  they 
will  mnke  answer,  **  cannot,*'  **haven*t  time,"  just  as  though  the  education  of 
their  children  was  a  matter  of  but  little  consequence  to  them. 

GORHAH. 
J.  B.  Webb,  A.  P.  Files,  A.  W.  Mitrcu,  Committee. 

Upon  the  subject  of  parental  support,  the  Committee  remark : 

**  Union  is  strength,"  is  an  old  and  true  motto,  the  force  of  which  we  have  never 
felt  so  fully  A8  at  this  time.  To  accomplish  anything  great,  where  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, there  must  be  union  of  purpose,  union  of  feeling,  and  union  of  action.  We 
know  of  no  more  extensive  and  useful  field  for  its  operation  than  in  the  education  of 
our  children  and  in  the  support  of  our  schools.  Much  of  the  trouble  in  our 
schools  which  dibturbs  their  harmonious  action  and  success  is  a  want  of  concerted 
support  on  the  part  of  parents.  Too  often  parents  allow  the  report  of  their  children 
to  bi.-is  their  judgment,  and  call  forth  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the  teacher. 
A  few  8uuh  instances  in  a  neighborh^d  often  set  the  whole  district  in  a  fever,  and 
the  pupils,  c-ituhing  the  excitement,  show  their  fteling  in  school;  this  in  turn  calls 
forth  greater  :<everity  from  the  teacher  to  mnintaiu  his  dignity  and  order,  and  so 
matters  go  from  school  room  to  fireside,  till  at  last  the  school  becomes  worthless,  and 
perhaps  is  broken  np. 

Tlie  war,  and  female  teachers  : 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  young  men  in  the  army,  many  of  our  schools  have 
been  taught  by  females,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  report  that  in  most  cases  their 
success  has  been  all  that  it  could  be,  under  the  circumstances.  We  feel  proud  in 
being  able  to  say  that  Gorham  has  a  class  of  teachers  of  which  she  may  well  boost, 
and  it  is  hoptd  that  she  will  not  neglect  to  give  them  due  patronage.    We  have  had. 
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for  the  last  year,  some  fine  teachers  from  other  towDS,  but  we  hare  rqaallj  ts  good 
at  home ;  sliould  we  not  encourage  our  jouDg  men  and  women  in  their  efibrts  to  it 
themselves  fur  this  calling,  by  a  larger  share  of  our  patronage  ? 

Education  not  all  from  books  : 

Education  does  not  consist  wholly  in  book  acquirements,  in  being  able  to  repeat  m 
many  pages,  or  perform  so  many  examples.  These  constitute  but  a  small  part  of 
true  education.  The  disposition  must  be  trained.  The  activity  of  the  pupil  most  be 
called  forth.  The  finer  feelings  of  nature,  the  afifections  and  sympathiea,  the  taite 
for  what  is  good,  and  true,  and  beautiful,  should  be  developed  all  along  in  the  pro- 
cess of  a  child*8  education. 

The  school  houses  where  our  children  resort  early  in  life  should  be  comfortabte, 
healthy  and  attractive,  pleasantly  located,  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  both  within 
and  without  Neatness  and  order  should  mark  the  grounds  around  the  hooae,  white 
the  internal  structure  should  be  so  attractive  that  the  eye  can  with  pleasure  reift 
upon  it.  Such  buildings  and  locations  tend  to  cultivste  neatness  and  order  in  the 
habits  of  pupil:*,  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  natare 
and  art,  wliich  c-innot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  Can  you  expect  that  these  tndts 
of  character  can  be  attained  in  such  buildings  as  your  childien  now  resort  to  lor 
their  education?  They  are  among  the  first  (ssentials  to  a  good  and  proaperoni 
school. 

West  Gardiner. 
J.  R.  Weston,  G.  A.  ^L\BSTON,  M.  W.  Farh,  Commiitee, 

The  Committee  testify  : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce  that  our  schools  have  been  proa- 
perous,  that  there  has  been  no  instance  of  difficulty  in  a  single  school,  and  that  the 
advancement  and  pruficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  have  been  all  that 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected  by  the  friends  of  education. 

The  success  attending  the  government  of  the  different  teachers  has,  with  lew  ex- 
ceptions, been  very  commendable,  and  it  is  thought  that  our  schools  occupy  a  higher 
position  than  in  former  years,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  schools  of  other 
towns  in  the  county. 

Generally  the  schools  have  been  well  supplie<l  with  such  books  as  are  npproTed, 
Old  time-worn  mementoes  of  pust  generations  have  become  nearly  obsolete;  and 
with  few  exceptions,  there  is  that  uniformity  of  books  throughout  all  the  schools, 
which  is  considered  essentially  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  town. 

They  recommend  visiting  : 

t 
There  is  no  subject,  probably,  deserving  more  attention  than  that  of  Tiaiting 

schools.     This  is  too  much  neglected.     It  is  a  palpable  fict  that  those  schools  which 

are  frequently  visited  by  parents  take  the  highest  rank.     By  frequent  visits  to  the 

school  room  you  show  to  both  teacher  and  scholars  that  you  are  interested  in  their 

welfare,  and  awaken  in  them  an  interest  which,  if  properly  supported  by  the  teacher, 

cannot  fail  of  beneficial  results. 
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Gardiner. 
Giles  Bailet»  J.  M.  Labsabee,  F.  Gasdiner,  Commiitee, 

Of  judging  teachers  upon  idle  rumors  the  Committee  remark, 
with  an  amusing  illustration  : 

It  is  wrong  to  pre-jadge  a  teacher;  and  we  can  never  rightly  condemn,  till  fhll 
inquiry,  or  a  personal  inspection  of  a  school,  has  proved  him  to  be  unworthy. 
Too  often  people  listen  to  the  idle  stories  they  hear  in  the  streets,  or  to  distorted  ac- 
counts brought  them  by  some  of  the  scholars,  and  make  up  adverse  judgments 
*  when  a  little  pains  to  learn  the  exact  truth  would  lead  them  to  very  different  oon* 
elusions.    We  once  knew  the  majority  of  a  district  to  take  their  children  from  school 
because,  as  they  alleged,  the  teacher  had  told  the  children  that  God  resembled  a 
three-pronged  pitch-fork.    Inquiry  elicited  the  fact,  that,  in  explaining  a  classical 
allusion  in  their  reading  lesson,  she  had  told  them  that  Neptune,  god  of  the  sea,  was 
fabled  as  always  carrying  a  trident.    The  scholars  had  asked  what  a  trident  was, 
and  she  had  told  them  that  it  looked  like  a  three  three-pronged  fork.    Some  of  the« 
younger  scholars,  dimly  understanding  what  was  said,  attempted  to  relate  it  at  home., 
llie  parents  hastily  judged  the  teacher  to  be  impious  and  wicked,  withdrew  their - 
children,  and  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  instructors 
we  ever  knew;  while  a  little  inquiry  at  proper  sources  of  information  would  have- 
satisfied  them  that  all  was  right  in  the  school-room. 

Good  signs : 

There  is  one  infallible  sign  of  a  good  school.    When  the  children  carry  home  their  - 
books  at  night,  and  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  out  of  school  in  preparing,  their 
lessons  for  the  next  day,  there  is  always  something  doing  in  the  school-room.    No 
considerable  number  ever  do  this  unless  they  have  a  faithful,  working  teacher. 

It  is  also  a  very  sure  indication  of  a  good  teacher,  that  he  or  she  spends  some 
time,  out  of  school  hours,  in  preparing  to  conduct  the  recitations  of  the  scholars. 
No  teacher  can  succeed,  who  does  not  study  the  lessons  as  faithfully  as  the  pupili 
are  required  to  study  them. 

Of  dictionaries  and  maps,  wisely  : 

We  need  a  copy  of  either  Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionary  in  every  school  in 
the  city.  Maps  and  globes,  too,  arc  wanted  in  several  of  the  schools.  A  set  of 
Guyot's  Mural  Maps  would  be  of  much  service  in  the  High  School.  A  small  sum, 
say  a  hundre<l  dollars,  annually  expende<i  for  these  and  similar  purposes,  would 
yield  rich  returns,  in  the  increased  facilities  they  would  furnish  for  illustratmg  the 
different  branches  of  study  in  our  schools. 

The  true  object  of  school  education  often  misunderstood : 

People  oflen  mistake  the  object  of  school  education.  It  is  not  so  much  directly  to 
prepare  one  for  any  particular  business  in  life,  as  to  give  him  the  general  knowledge 
which  will  enable  him  to  be  useful  in  whatever  sphere  his  lot  may  be  cast.  A  boy  is 
designing  to  become  a  seaman.  He  may  study  navigation,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
branches;  but  when  he  goes  to  sea,  he  will  find  that  the  navigation  taught  at  the 
schools  is  of  little  service  to  him  on  the  water.    Or  he  may  pursue  a  thorough  course 
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of  mathematics,  together  with  the  other  studies  of  the  High  School.  Whoi  he  goci 
out  upon  the  waters,  he  will  easily  acquire  the  science  of  navigation,  while  his  good 
scholarship  will  make  him,  not  only  a  sailing-master,  but  an  acoomplished  man  of 
business. 

Book-keeping,  as  studied  at  school,  is  of  little  account  in  active  life.  The  tine 
given  to  it  would  be  better  given  to  general  studies.  Let  the  boy  beconie  a  good  pen- 
man, a  good  speller,  a  good  grammarian  and  a  good  mathematician,  and  then  book- 
keeping Clin  be  quickly  and  practically  learned  in  the  counting-room.  Let  mentil 
discipline  be  acquired  at  the  school,  and  the  practical  part  will  quickly  oome,  wha 
required. 

• 

Have  not  been  unmiDdful  of  the  respoDBibilities  of  their  position  : 

The  Committee  trust  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
office.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  our  duty,  both  reminding  the  teachers  of  the  law, 
that  requires  them  **  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  committed  to  thdr  care 
the  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;  love  of  oonn- 
try,  humanity,  and  a  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and  ftngality;  chas- 
tity, moderation,  and  temperance;  '*  and  ourselves  appealing  directly  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  children,  to  endeavor  earnestly  to  acquii^  these  virtues  in  the  days 
of  their  youth.    The  result  of  our  labors  we  commit  to  a  Higher  Power. 

Edgecomb. 

RuFus  Sewell, /or  the  Committee. 

By  care  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  Gommittee  are  en- 
abled to  say : 

YouT  Committee  would  here  state,  that  they  have  given  no  certificate  to  any  one 
applying  therefor,  except,  on  such  evidence  and  after  such  caref\il  examination  as 
the  law  requires,  they  found  him  competent  to  teach  and  govern  the  school  ibr  which 
he  was  examined.  And  they  arc  very  happy  to  state  that  those  thus  obtaining  cer- 
tificates, with  few  exceptions,  have  not  disappointed  our  expectations,  bat  have  in 
most  of  the  fjchools  been  found  competent,  faithful  and  quite  snccessAil  as  tesehcn. 
Your  Committee  have  also  endeavored  so  to  direct  the  general  course  of  inatmetion 
in  the  schools  that  the  first  principles  of  all  the  sciences  taught  should  be  thoroughly 
and  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils  and  a  good  foundation  laid  for  their  fntore 
advancement  in  knowledge.  And  they  have  also  been  careful  not  to  overlook  the 
influence  which  the  schools  should  exert  in  forming  the  future  character  of  the 
pupils  iu  manners  and  morals,  but  have  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the 
good  and  wholesome  requirements  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  pointing  out  their  datics 
in  this  respect,  and  required  their  particular  observance  of  those  duties. 

They  note  a  sad  deficiency  in  the  attendance : 

From  an  examination  of  the  registers  of  the  schools,  returned  by  the  teaeben  &r 
the  past  year,  it  appears  that  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  is  leas  by  more  than 
one  third  of  the  whole  number  attending  the  schools;  thus  showing  a  very  great  de- 
l^ree  of  irregularity  of  attendance.    This  is  certainly  a  very  great  evil,  and  the 
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edy  is  with  parents.  They  should  apply  it  without  delay  and  see  that  their  children 
attend  school  during  the  whole  term  constantly,  regularly  and  punctually,  and  also 
that  they  improve  their  time  diligently  in  study  and  commit  their  lessons  perfectly. 

Bremen. 
W.  H.  Hilton,  A.  Ricuabds,  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  this  town  congratulate  themselves  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  agents ;  and  make  other  suggestions : 

The  school  agents  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  worthy  and  competent  teachers;  and  it  has  afforded  us  pleasure  to  dis- 
cover on  the  part  of  parents  an  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  .  In 
some  districts,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  see  a  lack  of  public  spirit.  In  some  districts 
there  are  no  school  houses  worthy  of  the  name;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
new  buildings  be  erected  without  delay.  In  the  construction  of  your  school  houses, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  sufficiently  large,  conveniently  arranged  and  well 
supplied  with  the  means  of  ventilation. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  agents.  In  our  opinion  the  prevalent  idea 
that  school  agents  should  be  chosen  in  regular  order,  A  acting  as  agent  this  year,  B 
next,  and  so  on  in  rotation,  is  a  humbug.  Some  men  are  just  as  unfit  to  act  as 
agents  as  they  would  be  to  teach.  It  would  be  well  to  choose  those  for  agents  who 
are  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  who  will  exercise  due  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  school.  We  would  warn  agents 
against  hiring  cheap  teachers;  who  very  often  prove  too  cheap  to  be  good.  A  short 
term  under  the  tuition  of  a  faithftil,  thorough  and  devoted  teacher  is  far  more  profit- 
able than  a  long  school  kept  by  an  incompetent  teacher;  for  in  the  latter  case  the 
money  is  uselessly  expended,  and  the  scholars  contract  bad  habits  which  it  sometimes 
takes  much  care  and  labor  to  remove.  Many  think  because  a  school  is  in  a  back- 
ward state,  almost  any  one  will  do  to  teach  it,  especially  if  they  con  get  one  cheap. 
Such  schools  require  thorough,  systematic  teachers,  to  infUse  life  and  energy  into 
them,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  proper  standard.  If  you  were  desirous  that  your 
son  should  learn  a  trade,  would  you  place  him  under  the  care  of  an  incompetent  per^ 
son  from  the  fact  that  your  son  happened  to  know  but  little  of  machinery  T  Cer- 
tainly not;  and  yet  such  a  course  would  not  be  more  unwise  than  for  you  to  commit 
your  children  to  the  core  of  superficial  and  unworthy  hands. 

Sidney. 
Cha&lbb  W.  C0FFI17,  for  the  Committee, 

Reform  called  for  : 

The  benefits  of  our  system  of  popular  education  are  not  fully  appreciated.  To  be 
AiUy  enjoyed,  there  is  need  of  a  thorough  awakening,  attended  by  a  radical  reform. 
To  have  the  entire  benefit  intended  by  the  statute,  needs  the/u//  and  hearty  cooper- 
ation of  all  parties  concerned.  To  appropriate  a  liberal  sum  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools,  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Those 
to  whom  God  has  confided  the  important  responmbility  of  rearing  up  a  fkmily,  of 
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forming  ehartcten  fbr  weal  or  woe,  should  be  careful  how  they  dladiftrge  thmt  im- 
portant duty.  It  is  an  important  position  to  hold,  to  hare  the  training  of  immortal 
minds,  and  society  would  be  the  gainer  if  all  who  are  placed  in  that  poeitioii  ftillj 
comprehended  the  fact  and  endeavored  to  fulfill  their  misnon. 

A  radical  defect : 

There  is  one  radical  defect  in  our  school  system ,  in  the  very  short  terms  of  8ehool« 
and  the  almost  constant  change  of  teachers.  In  most  caaes*  when  a  sehool  omd- 
mences,  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  strangers  to  each  other,  and  it  takes  some  time 
for  them  to  get  fairly  acquainted ;  and  about  the  time  they  get  fiilly  organised  fiv 
progress,  the  term  closes. 

Like  begets  like : 

Again,  there  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  get  a  cheap  teacher,  and  the  result  is 
generally  a  cheap  school. 

How  to  overcome  difficiiltv  : 

When  difficulties  occur  in  a  school,  if  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  soholar  would 
with  a  proper  spirit  meet  the  teacher,  talk  the  matter  over,  and  then  endeavor  to 
cooperate  with  him  or  her,  in  a  majority  of  cases  all  might  be  reconciled.  But  tha 
parent  who  upholds  the  child  in  disobeying  the  teacher  commits  an  unpardonable 
sin.  The  first  and  greatest  wrong  is  against  the  child,  the  next  is  against  the 
teacher,  and  lost  though  not  least,  against  the  community,  who  toaj  expect  in  due 
season  to  reap  bitter  fruits  from  such  injudicious  teachings. 


Auburn. 
J.  L.  Hammett,  for  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Ilammett  regrets  the  failure  of  the  village  district  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  before  it  was 
too  late,  to  unite  the  public  schools  of  the  village  with  that  insti- 
tution as  the  High  School  of  the  grade  : 

But  the  favorable  time  was  allowed  to  pass  unimproved,  and  the  proprietors  of 
that  institution  have  now  made  such  arrangements  with  the  Principal,  and  so  re- 
modeled their  building,  that  a  union  of  that  kind  can  hardly  be  expected;  yet  with 
all  the  advantages  of  an  Academy  in  our  midst,  we  still  need  as  much  as  ever  a  pub- 
lic High  School.  There  arc  some  scholars  who  are  pursuing  High  School  studies  who 
will  continue  to  attend  the  Grammar  School,  no  matter  what  advantages  the  Acad- 
emy may  offer.  This  subjects  the  grammar  department  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
range  of  classes,  reaching  from  graduating  intermediates  to  the  languages  and  high- 
er mathematics,  and  so  dividing  up  the  teachers*  time  as  to  entirely  preclude  the 
possibility  of  attending  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness  to  such  studies  as  book- 
keeping, philosophy,  and  some  others,  which  thould  have  a  place  in  oar  publie 
schools;  and  also  compels  them  to  go  over  their  other  classes  so  rapidly  as  to  ibrbid 
the  idea  of  absolute  thoroughness  in  any  of  their  studies. 
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Is  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  desirable  ?  A  reducHo  ad  ab- 
surdum : 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that  some  of  our  teachers  are  retained  too  long  in 
the  same  school;  that  the  scholars  become  too  familiar  with  them,  and  the  teachers 
themselves  grow  careless  and  somewhat  negligent  and  impatient  in  consequence  of 
long  continued  acquaintance  with  the  same  scholars;  that  when  the  committee  are 
present,  of  course  they  make  their  best  efforts,  but  when  alone  they  relapse  into  their 
general  fault-finding  and  indifiference;  that  a  new  corps  of  teachers  would  work 
harder,  feel  more  interest,  and  the  progress  of  the  school  be  facilitated  by  a  change. 

In  reply  to  such  remarks,  we  would  inquire  in  all  sincerity.  Can  a  child  become 
too  familiar  with  his  parents?  Would  not  a  change  of  father  t  And  a  change  of 
mothers  about  once  a  year  be  for  each  child's  good  7  Would  not  the  new  pnrent, 
the  stepfather  or  stepmother,  take  more  interest  in  them  than  those  with  whom  they 
have  so  long  been  familiar  ?  Who  would  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine  as  this  ?  Yet 
it  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  doctrine  of  new  teachers  so  frequently  advocated. 

Many  teachers  deficient  in  knowledge  of  certain  practical  mat- 
ters : 

We  often  hear  it  remarked  by  some  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
qualified;  that  their  knowledge  of  business,  of  men  and  things,  ii  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  profitable  and  successful  in  that  department  of  life;  and  it  has  been  a»- 
eerted,  (with  too  much  truth  too,)  by  one  of  our  selectmen,  that  many  of  them  do 
not  know  how  to  make  out  their  bills  in  proper  form,  for  their  services,  when  theijr 
schools  are  finished.  *  *,  *  *  Young  men  have  been  before  us  for  examination* 
fresh  from  academies  miles  away,  who  had  been  over  enough  of  books  to  be  prepared 
for  High  School  teachers,  yet  their  practical  knowledge  of  measuring  wood,  survey- 
ing luml)er,  computing  interest,  analyzing  and  parsing  our  common  English  prose, 
and  giving  thoso  natural  phenomena  which  cause  day  and  night,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  fell  far  below  the  present  average  standing  of  our  first-lass  scholars  in 
at  least  twelve  out  of  our  seventeen  schools. 

Quotes  Mr.  Bradbury  of  the  State  Senate,  in  conclusion  : 

Give  the  people  education.  Build  the  school  bouse  within  reach  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  land,  if  possible.  Make  men  and  women,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  now  coming  up  among  us,  by  the  right  kind  of  education  of 
the  head  and  heart,  and  it  matters  little  what  tixes  you  lay  upon  the  people,  or  what 
temptations  you  placo  before  them.  Temptation  then  will  never  make  traitors  of 
them ;  taxes  will  not  make  them  poor. 

Spring  FIE r,D. 

Osgood  N.  Bbadbubt, /or  the  Committu, 

The  neglect  of  teachers  to  obtain  their  certificates  in  proper 
season  is  illustrated  by  an  example : 

The  teacher,  in  one  district,  has  had  some  experience — ^having  taught  ttoelvM 
schools  before.    But  unfortunately,  with  all  this  experience  in  school  matters,  she 
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had  not  learned  one  of  the  plaineet  and  most  important  duties  of  a  school  teacher — 
that  of  obtaining  a  certifioate  before  entering  school.  Your  Committee,  during  the 
past  year,  followed  the  course  usually  taken  by  School  Officers,  and  posted  seTeral 
notices  in  different  parts  of  the  town  of  the  place  and  time  of  holding  their  meeting 
for  examination  of  teachers.  This  teacher,  although  knowing  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  neglected  to  be  present;  and  on  the  very  next  day^  which  was  Sunday, 
notified  your  Committee  that  she  intended  to  commence  school  the  following  Monday. 
She  was  told  what  the  law  was,  applicable  to  the  case,  but  saw  fit  to  commence  her 
school  nevertheless. 

Such  things  have  been  allowed  in  the  past  on  several  occasions  in  this  town,  we 
bcLieye;  but  your  Committee  wish  to  say,  and  to  be  distinctly  understood  in  it,  that 
hereafter,  so  far  as  they  take  any  action  in  such  cases,  it  will  be  itrictly  in  accord-' 
ance  with  the  law ;  and  no  teacher  thus  commencing  school  without  warrant  of  law 
will  be  allowed  pay  for  the  time  they  teach  under  such  circumstances.  We  fisel  that 
80  plain  a  proTision  of  the  statute,  and  one  of  such  vast  importance  to  our  schools, 
should  not  be  thoughtlestly,  much  less  intentionally,  disregarded. 

An  instance  of  unusual  punctuality : 

Out  of  the  seventy-four  scholars  who  attended  the  summer  term  I  noticed  that 
seventy-three  were  present  the  first  day  of  the  school.  Twelve  scholars  were  present 
every  day  during  the  term.  Eleven  scholars  present  every  day  during  the  fall  term. 
Five  of  these  were  present  every  day  during  both  terms,  viz:  Walter  Scott  Coffin, 
Clarence  Le  Messer,  Jacob  M.  Gould,  Egdar  M.  Drake,  Edwin  B.  Cole.  I  think  it 
well  to  notice  so  much  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  place  their  names 
upon  record  before  the  town.  There  seemed  a  determination  on  the  part  of  teacher 
and  scholars  to  improve  every  moment  to  the  very  best  advantage— a  willingpiess  to 
labor  early  and  late  rather  than  lose  a  recitation.  When  scholars  become  interested 
in  their  studies,  and  make  one  determined  effi)rt  to  become  the  best  scholars  in  their 
classes,  there  is  little  danger  that  they  will  not  learn.  Such  a  school,  hard  at  work, 
is  really  a  fine  sight. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  that  school,  its  character  and  position,  call  loudly  upon 
the  district  for  a  new  school-house.  I  believe  it  to  be  eminently  the  duty  of  the 
parents  in  that  district,  after  their  children  have,  for  so  many  terms  of  school  in 
saoceesiou,  manifested  so  great  an  interest  by  their  close  attention  and  progress  in 
their  studies,  to  prepare  a  better  place  for  them  to  attend  school  in.  The  room  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  scholars  that  attend  school  from  day  to  day. 
The  seats  are  usually  crowded  fuU,  leaving  no  room. 

Ten  classes  in  arithmetic  were  also  doing  well.  So  far  as  they  had  gone,  they 
were  in  all  cases  thorough — a  most  important,  but  often  neglected  point.  Several 
classes  had  been  through  Greenleaf 's  Intellectual,  Common  School  and  National, 
and  I  failed  to  puzzle  them,  in  asking  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
questions. 

Of  tlie  kind  of  education  our  children  receive,  Mr.  B.  thus  dis- 
courses : 

That  we  need  to  give  a  little  closer  attention  to  the  kind  of  education  our  children 
are  receiving — not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  at  home  and  upon  the  street.  We 
all  admit  the  great  and  overshadowing  importance  of  even  a  purely  intellectual 
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edoeatioii.  Bat  does  not  eTery  one  know  that  so  fiur  M  parents,  so  fer  as  the  child 
or  society  is  concerned,  there  is  a  proper  training  and  edncating  of  the  heart,  a  care- 
ftil  disciplining  of  the  conscience,  of  ten-fold  greater  importance  than  any  merely 
intellectual  acquirement  A  good  man,  pare  in  heart  and  lift,  with  an  intellect 
well  trained  and  balanced,  is  the  noblest  work  of  his  creator.  Bat  no  ordinary 
school-room  roatine  will  make  such  a  man.  His  training  commences  long  before  he 
sees  a  school-room.  At  home,  by  the  fireside,  in  the  society  of  parents,  brothers, 
nsters,  neighbors,  friends,  then  upon  the  street,  in  the  store  or  shop,  at  the  church — 
everywhere,  in  fact,  where  the  child  meets  with  othersy  he  receives  impressions  of 
some  kind.    We  all  admit  these  facts,  but  I  fear  many  of  us  soon  forget  them. 


BOCKLAND. 

Aldkn  Spraque,  William  Wiuon,  Henbt  Paink,  Committee. 

On  the  very  important  subject  of  classification,  the  Committee 
present  their  plan.  It  applies,  of  course,  only  to  towns  where  the 
system  of  grading  is  adopted : 

Our  plan  is  to  allow  a  scholar  three  years  in  the  Primary,  three  in  the  Inter- 
mediate, three  in  the  Grammar,  and  four  in  the  High  School.    The  child  is  to  enter 
the  Primary  School  at  four  years  of  age,  and,  if  he  takes  the  regular  course,  he  will 
graduate  from  the  High  School  when  seventeen  years  old,  fitted  for  college,  or  quali- 
fied to  enter  into  business.    It  is  a  regular  succession  of  steps  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.    The  distance  from  one  grade  to  another  is  no  farther  than  from  one  class 
to  another.    It  is  just  as  far  from  the  second  class  to  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  as  from  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  to  the  fourth  in  the  High 
School;  and  so  all  the  way  through.    Examinations  are  as  much  made  for  passes 
firom  class  to  class  as  from  grade  to  grade.     In  this  way  every  scholar  in  school  is 
brought  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee,  and  held  accountable,  either  by  him- 
self, or  his  teacher,  or  parents,  for  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him.    We  have  but  one  regular  examination  for  passes  during  the  year,  which  is  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  term.     Scholars  who  fitil  to  obtain  passes  then,  will  have  to 
remain  in  the  same  class  another  year,  unless,  during  the  vacation  between  the  win- 
ter and  spring  terms,  they  attend  to  study  and  qualify  themselves  to  pass;  in  which 
ease,  the  Committee,  previous  to  the  spring  term,  purpose  to  give  notice  of  a  time 
and  place  for  examining  such  candidates,  and  granting  them  passes  if  they  are 
found  worthy.    The  object  of  having  but  one  examination  in  a  year  is  to  prevent  too 
many  classes  in  schools,  or,  if  not  that,  to  hinder  scholars  from  being  admitted 
into  classes  in  which  they  are  not  qualified  to  bo,  and  where,  if  admitted,  they  would 
retard  the  progress  of  the  classes  and  seriously  injure  themselves.    Although  this 
system  was  not  fkirly  inaugurated  until  the  winter  term,  its  good  effects  were 
plainly  visible  at  the  close  of  the  schools,  in  a  marked  increase  of  interest  among 
teachers  and  scholars,  more  thoroughness  in  recitations,  better  classification,  and  a 
larger  attention  to  the  branches  of  study,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  required  to  fit  fivr 
the  next  higher  step.    So  near  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  we  think  that  at  least  six 
times  as  many  scholars,  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  were  studying  grammar  at  the 
dose  of  the  winter  term,  as  were  studying  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fidl  term. 
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Scholars  began  to  see  that  if  they  negleoted  their  studies,  or  if  thej  did  not  take  up 
all  the  branches  required  to  be  tauglit,  there  was  no  chance  for  promotion,  and  they 
would  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  companions  outstrip  them.  It  has  been 
OQBtomary  for  scholars  to  study  what  they  pleased;  but  this  system  not  only  maiui 
them  pay  better  attention  to  those  branches  which  they  choose  to  study,  but  it  com- 
pels them  to  take  up  those  which  are  required  to  be  taught  in  the  grade  or  clasB  to 
which  they  belong.  Carry  on  this  plan  through  a  few  years  more,  and  if  there  is 
any  ambition  in  pupils,  or  pride  in  parents,  or  common  industry  and  capacity  in 
teachers,  it  will  produce  good  scholars. 

They  plead  for  a  better  room  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
High  School : 

Compare  the  location  of  our  High  School  building  with  the  beautiful  places  which 
surround  such  schools  in  other  cities.    There  is  not  a  tree,  no  lawn,  no  graveled 
walks,  not  a  flower  nor  shrub,  not  even  a  fence  to  separate  it  from  the  street,  near  or 
around  what  is  called  the  Rockland  High  School.    Stables  and  other  outbuildings 
are  the  most  prominent  objects  in  view,  and  too  near  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
oUkctoriee.    This  has  lasted  too  long  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
credit,  growth,  and  prosperity  of  the  city.    Other  places  of  the  size  and  wealth  of 
this  are  taking  strong  measures  to  bring  their  public  schools  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.    They  erect  fine  buildings,  grade  the  ground,  fence  it,  and  plant  trees  upon 
it,  cover  it  with  greensward,  and  make  the  place  as  attractive  as  it  can  conveniently 
be  made.     They  do  this  as  a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as  public  duty.    They 
reason  that  if  the  schools  are  not  well  sustained,  it  will  cause  wealth  to  flow  oat  of, 
instead  of  into,  the  place.    One  of  our  most  far-seeing,  enterprising,  wealthy  busi- 
ness men  said  to  us  last  fall,  that  he  would  advise  the  erection  of  a  fino  High  School 
building  in  this  city,  as  a  paying  business  enterprise,  if  for  no  other  reason.    There 
are  many  people  here,  said  he,  who  wish  better  advantages  than  our  High  School 
affords.    They  are  wealthy,  have  no  property  to  restrain  them,  can  move  as  well  as 
not,  and  they  will  and  do  move,  to  secure  privileges  for  their  children,  and  their 
wealth  is  lost  to  us.    There  are  others,  said  he,  who  would  move  into  the  city  for  a 
permanent  residence,  were  it  not  that  the  standard  of  our  schools  and  public  aSairs 
generally  is  not  so  elevated  and  spirited  as  it  should  be.    This  niggardly  policy,  said 
he,  keeps  those  men  out    It  drives  away  tenants  from  buildings,  customers  Arom  our 
stores,  laborers  from  our  kilns  and  wharves,  and  capital  from  business.     It  is,  in 
short,  that  policy  which  holds  a  dime  so  near  the  eye  that  the  dollar  beyond  cannot 
be  seen — it  is  the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy.    With  those  remarks  we 
must  agree,  because  we  know  they  are  true  as  well  as  we  know  that  two  and  two 
make  four. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  school-room  on  society  they  justly 
remark :  ' 

Outside  of  parental  influence,  there  is  no  power  so  potent  in  molding  the  ehanfr- 
ter  of  youth  as  that  which  is  exerted  in  the  school-room.  As  **  the  child  is  ftither  to 
the  man,**  as  the  molding  of  Aiture  society  is  the  present  work  of  those  who  are 
training  the  young,  too  much  care  and  discrimination  cannot  be  exercised  by  thoee  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  supenririon  of  the  public  schools.    Set  the  twig  aright,  taA 
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the  tree  will  be  straight,  vigorous  and  healthy;  plant  it  awry,  and  deformity  is  the 
result  Neglect  the  sohools,  and  the  reward  will  come  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
crop  of  pauperism  and  crime;  nourish  them,  watch  over  them  tenderly,  support 
them  liberally,  and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  depleted  poor-houses,  jails  and  prisons, 
diminished  taxes,  and  in  a  happier  and  thriftier  people.  This  is  the  truth  of  history; 
individual  cases  may  be  found  to  contradict  it,  but  a  comparison  of  aggregates 
proves  that  the  most  enlightened  communities  are  the  most  prosperous  and  happy. 

Leeds. 

J.  G.  GoTT,  p.  A.  BoDOB,  Committee, 

The  Committee,  in  noticing  the  labors  of  the  several  teachers, 
assign  the  reasons  of  their  success.  They  thus  characterize  the 
labors  of  Mr.  G. : 

The  teacher  has  a  way  of  his  own,  and  intends  to  act  up  to  his  own  ideas  of  jus- 
tice. Knowing  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  everybody,  he  labors  to  please  no  one 
farther  than  is  consistent  with  his  ideas  of  right,  but  he  works  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  his  pupils  in  his  own  way.  This  school  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition;  the  scholars  were  aU  attentive  to  study,  and  good  order  was  observed. 
The  school  showed  that  instructions  had  been  of  the  right  kind,  and  had  been 
enforced.  We  learned  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  this  school,  occasioned  by 
some  of  the  larger  boys,  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
teacher;  and  also  that  some  parents  were  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  means  osed 
hj  the  teacher  in  compelling  such  scholars  to  observe  the  rules  of  school;  but  we 
think,  from  what  we  have  learned,  that  his  course  was  justifiable. 

The  good  qualities  of  Mrs.  E.  are  dwelt  upon  with  satisfaction  : 

Mrs.  £.  is  an  energetic  and  well-qualified  teacher.  At  the  commencement  of  her 
school,  she  established  good  order,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  it  during  its  con- 
tinuance. The  school  was  systematically  conducted,  and  the  best  endeavors  of  the 
teacher  were  used  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  her  pupils.  The  recitations  at  both 
of  our  visits  were  conducted  in  an  exceUent  manner — the  teacher  being  careftil  to 
have  a  satisfactory  reason  given  for  the  course  pursued,  and  aUowing  nothing  to  be 
neglected  which  she  thought  was  not  well  understood.  We  think  that  no  pains  were 
spared  by  the  teacher  to  render  the  school  pleasant  and  profitable  to  her  pupils. 
Good  improvement  was  made  in  aU  the  branches  studied. 

The  dignity  and  firmness  of  Mr.  T.  aid  in  his  happy  govern- 
ment: 

Blr.  T.  is  an  able  and  experienced  teacher.  He  has  a  dignified  and  oommand- 
ing  appearance  in  the  school-room ;  is  mild  and  steady  in  his  government,  winning 
the  love  and  respect  of  aU  his  pupils.  When  visited,  the  school  appeared  well  in 
all  respects. 

Another  succeeds  in  spite  of  a  poor  school-house  : 

We  noticed  that  she  hod  especial  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  smaller  scholars, 
thereby  eliciting  their  regard  for  her.    Her  method  of  imparting  instruction  wm 
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very  good;  and  although  she  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very  poor  and  in- 
convenient  house,  the  scholars  made  good  progress. 

The  energy,  firmness  and  gentleness  of  Miss  Smith  are  com- 
mended :  y 

Miss  Smith  is  an  experienced  and  accomplished  teacher.  She  manifests  a  great 
degree  of  energy  in  the  school-room,  and  awakens  a  lively  interest  in  the  minds  of 
her  pupils,  and  changes  the  monotony  of  the  school-room  by  asking  many  practical 
questions,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  text-book.  We  noticed  she  was  Teiy 
thorough  in  arithmetic,  requiring  a  reason  for  every  step  taken.  Bhe  is  mild  in  her 
government;  but  so  firm  and  decided  that  few  care  to  disobey  her. 

Searsport. 
8.  Thubston,  Geobqe  Pratt,  W.  T.  C.  Runnelu,  Committu. 

An  effort  has  been  made  for  several  years  to  unite  the  three  dia- 
trictaof  the  village  into  one.  The  union  has  been  effected  between 
two  of  them : 

Early  in  the  season,  the  districts  known  as  Nos.  8  and  4  were  united  in  a  legal 
manner  so  as  to  become  one  district,  assuming  the  name  of  Union  District.  The 
object  aimed  at  was  to  carry  out  more  advantageously  the  graded  system,  and  seoare 
greater  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  school  money.  While  the  results  have  illus- 
trated the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement,  it  was  never  supposed  that  its  full  benefits 
could  be  secured  in  a  single  year.  In  other  villages  the  advocates  of  the  graded 
system  have  said,  **  Give  us  a  five  years'  trial  before  you  condemn  the  ^stem." 
Your  Committee  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  instance  in  which  any  place  has  aban- 
doned the  system  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  this  district  last  spring  was  820.  They  have 
been  divided  into  schools  of  three  grades  called  Primary,  Intermediate  and  High. 
There  have  been  four  schools,  two  of  them  primaries,  under  instruction  three  term8» 
two  of  them  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  and  one  of  eight  weeks. 

The  High  School,  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  was  taught  by  a  gentleman  of 
liberal  education,  qualified  to  teach  both  the  higher  English  branches  and  the  lan- 
guages. But  he  proved  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  governing  rowdy  boys  of  the 
size  of  men.  He  had  too  many  such,  who  had  no  just  appreciation  of  their  priv- 
ileges, and  who  seemed  more  intent  on  condemning  the  authority  of  the  teaoher  and 
disturbing  the  school,  than  Improving  their  education.  While  some  made  good 
progress,  the  school  on  the  whole  was  not  a  successful  one.  Very  little  zeal  -was  dis- 
played in  the  pursuit  of  study. 

The  defect  in  this  school  was  in  no  way  chargeable  to  the  graded  system,  but  to 
deficiencies  in  the  teacher,  and  a  most  reckless  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  life  on 
the  part  of  some  large  scholars,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  deportment.  Some 
of  the  benefits  of  this  system,  as  already  secured,  are  the  better  classification  of  tlie 
scholars,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  male  teachers  necessary  to  be  employed. 
There  has  been  saved  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  a  male  and  a  female 
teacher.  If  the  entire  village  were  united  in  one  district,  it  would  be  neoeesary  to 
employ  but  one  male  teacher. 
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The  old  spirit  of  insabordination  which  disgraced  the  schools  of 
a  former  generation,  not  wholly  exorcised : 

The  winter  term  of  the  school  was  taught  by  a  very  worthy  man,  who  took 
commendable  pains  to  make  the  term  profitable  to  the  papils.  But  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  soon  arose  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  older  scholars,  which  was 
encouraged  and  strengthened  by  outside  interference.  Instead  of  standing  by  the 
teacher  and  strengthening  his  hands,  sympathy  was  shown  to  disorderly  pupils  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  eject  the  teacher.  The  Committee  was  called  to  look  into  the 
matter,  but  while  they  could  have  desired  evidence  of  more  skill  and  energy  in  gov- 
ernment, on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  they  did  not  see  suf&cient  cause  to  dismiss  him. 
This  would  have  encouraged  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  given  triumph  to  those 
who  merited  defeat  and  repulse.  While  some  of  the  scholars  made  commendable 
proficiency,  the  school  as  a  whole  was  seriously  injured  by  the  cause  above  specified. 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school 
officers  be  too  often  called  to  the  subject  of  the  following  para- 
graph : 

The  State,  with  wise  maternal  care  for  her  young,  and  fbr  our  future  welfare,  has 
enjoined  by  statute  that  the  **  Instructors  of  youth  shall  use  their  best  endeavon 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth,  the  principles  of  morality  and 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country,  humanity,  and  universal 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
all  other  virtues  which  are  an  ornament  to  human  society."  Is  there  not  just  ground 
to  apprehend  that  this  duty  of  teachers  is  much  neglected  T  School  agents  and  com- 
mittees are  solemnly  bound  to  regard  this  law  in  the  characters  of  persons  employed 
as  teachers.  Those  of  corrupt  principles  or  immoral  practices  should  not  be  employed 
as  teachers  of  the  moral  virtues.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  teachers  wiU 
attempt  this  duty ;  and  should  they,  their  character  and  example  will  more  than 
counteract  their  precepts.  As  moral  character  and  intelligence  are  the  basis  of  good 
oitiienship,  the  welfare  of  the  republic  demands  that  not  only  the  intellect  but  the 
moral  sense  of  the  young  should  be  most  carefully  cultivated.  Grave  responsibility 
rests  upon  us  as  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  young  to  see  that  our  schools 
train  skillfully,  not  the  intellect  merely,  but  the  conscience  and  heart  also. 

Stakdish. 
A.  W.  Weeks,  Calvin  Chapman,  Leandeb  Moui/ion,  Committee, 

The  question  of  employing  female  teachers  for  the  winter  schools 
has  been  put  to  practical  test  in  many  of  our  towns,  with  results 
varying  according  to  circumstances.  The  Committee  of  this  town 
express  their  opinion  as  follows : 

A  comparative  review  of  the  four  winter  schools  taught  by  mistresses  raises,  but 
does  not  answer,  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  well  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
these  teachers  in  our  winter  schools.  Their  number  has  recently  increased  from  year 
to  year  in  the  State.     The  following  argument  in  their  behalf  is  very  plausible:  "  The 
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qaioker  sensibilities  and  liTlier  afifections  natural  to  woman  adapt  teachers  d  tills 
class  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  work  of  instructing  young  minds.  There  may  be  now 
and  then  a  few  large  advanced  pupils  who  might  receive  more  benefit  from  a  male 
teacher  of  superior  qualifications;  but,  considering  that  by  the  sole  employment  of 
ftmale  teachers,  several  weeks  might  be  added  to  the  yearly  length  of  the  schools 
with  the  money  now  raised.  That  for  half  of  the  children,  at  least,  female  super- 
Tision  would  be  preferable;  and  that  for  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils,  it  would  be 
equally  as  good;  and  that  a  tevcher  tried  and  found  to  be  of  superior  exoellenoe  and 
adapt<ition  for  a  particular  school,  might  be  retained  fbr  several  terms  in  saooession 
by  this  means,  therefore  they  should  be  generally  employed  in  winter  sehools.*' 
But  as  the  smaller  scholars  are  particularly  cared  for  in  summer,  the  larger  ought 
to  be  particularly  cared  for  in  winter.  A  master  may  do  more  fbr  a  few  large 
scholars  needing  a  master,  than  a  mistress  would  do  for  twice  the  same  number  of 
smaller  scholars.  It  is  very  hazardous  to  place  some  scholars  under  any  govemmoit 
but  that  of  a  physically  as  well  as  intellectually  able  master.  We  are  confident  that 
no  very  decisive  gain  has  accrued  from  female  teaching  the  past  winter.  The  pre- 
ferableness  of  either  class  of  teachers  to  the  other  depends  upon  the  various  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  care  should  be  taken  by  agent  and  district  not  to  violate 
the  following  provision  of  State  law:  **A  school  district,  at  a  legal  meeting,  may  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  their  school  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  <^  a 
school  taught  by  a  female,  and  their  agent  shall  expend  it  accordingly.  But  if  one- 
fourth  of  the  votes  present,  and  voting,  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
not  more  than  one-third  shall  be  so  expended  without  the  written  assent  of  the 
Superintending  School  Committee.** 

A  very  important  point  in  the  teacher^s  influence  upon  his  school 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  remarks  : 

The  worth  and  importance  of  exemplary,  conscientious  integrity  in  teachers  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Of  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  one  of  the  highest 
seminaries  of  our  country,  a  pupil,  who  at  length  became  his  associate,  declariDg 
himself  charmed  with  him,  said:  **He  is  ardent  and  enthusiastio;  frank  and  honest 
in  an  unusual  degree.  If  he  is  ignorant  on  a  particular  point,  he  says  so  plainly. 
The  eulogizing  and  imitating  learner  became  as  charming  a  pattern  himself;  and  ku 
imitators  have  their  imitators.  One  of  his  memorable  sayings  was:  '  I  make  it  a 
point,  if  I  perceive  I  have  committed  a  mistake  in  this  class,  to  acknowledge  and 
correct  it  the  next  time  I  meet  them ;  and  I  consider  this  due  to  truth,  as  well  as  the 
best  way  in  the  end  to  gain  their  confidence.'  Such  teachers  are  worth  more  than 
their  wages — ^more  than  their  weight  in  gold.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  untruthful  and  unconscientious,  pefidsting  in 
mistakes  and  errors  knowingly  and  willfully,  are  worse  than  worthless.  Their 
moral  character,  temper,  disposition  and  influence  are  the  opposites  of  such  as  are 
suited  to  the  vocation  of  teaching.  Years  ago,  a  scholar,  who  Tery  respeotfally 
illuminated  a  blunder  of  his  teacher  in  pronunciation,  by  spelling  the  word  and  giTisg 
the  true  pronunciation,  was  verbally  browbeaten  by  him  before  the  school  and  Beveral 
scholars  remaining  after  school.  But  subsequently  he  said  to  the  scholar  in  private  : 
'*  Tou  were  right  the  other  day  about  that  word,  and  /  knew  it ;  but  I  always  make 
it  a  principle  never  to  give  up  to  a  scholar,*^  No  one  need  be  told  how  low  that 
teacher  sunk  himself  in  the  scholar's  regard. 
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Of  the  principle  discussed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  Com- 
mittee make  a  further  illustration,  with  a  few  stripes  by  way  of 
correction : 

A  gross  error  of  pronunciation  by  one  of  the  teachers  now  reported  having  been 
indirectly  and  delicately  corrected  by  the  Committee,  the  teacher  is  reported  to  have 
sabseqaently  directed  his  pupils  to  set  aside  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  and  abide 
by  his  pronunciation  as  the  true  one.  At  the  examination  of  the  school  there  was  no 
whole  dictionary  in  the  house;  and  certainly,  during  the  term,  there  had  been  no 
whole  teacher  there.  Mistakes  and  errors  in  teachers  are  bad  enough ;  but  wiUfal 
persistence  in  them  deserves  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  Such  dignity  and  glory 
are  baseness  and  shame.  To  say  nothing  of  the  law  of  God,  an  express  provis- 
ion of  the  statute  requires  all  instructors  of  youth  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  in- 
struction the  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth  being 
the  first  specification. 

**  The  less  in  every  study  scholars  learn, 
While  morals  languish,  a  despised  concern.*' 

WiNSLOW. 
John  Dinsmobe,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Such  commendation  as  the  following  should  be  much  more  fre- 
quently bestowed,  on  similar  grounds : 

This  district  is  deserving  of  special  commendation  for  the  noble  course  it  has  taken 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house.  Instead  of  trying  to  patch  up  the  old  one, 
which,  though  not  very  old  in  years,  was  so  in  appearance,  and  like  many  others  in 
town,  far  from  being  what  a  good  school-house  ought  to  be,  the  members  of  this  dis- 
tricts resolved  to  have  a  new  one  and  a  good  one.  And  they  have  a  building  now 
that  is  an  honor  to  the  district,  and  speaks  well  for  their  energy,  wisdom  and  good 
taste.  It  is  the  only  one  in  town  that  approaches  the  idea  of  a  model  school-house. 
It  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  about  $G00.  $500  were  raised  by  taxation,  and  the 
balance  was  contributed  by  members  of  the  district,  the  ladies  even  sharing  in  the 
good  work;  and  where  is  there  a  good  work  in  which  the  ladies  do  not  have  a  share  ! 
This  house  has  ample  black-boards,  outline  maps,  conveniences  for  proper  ventila- 
tion, good  recitation  seats,  ante-rooms  with  hooks  on  which  the  scholars  can  hang 
their  hats  and  clothes,  a  wood-box,  a  nice  yard  fenced  off  as  a  play  ground,  and  orna- 
mental trees  set  about  it,  a  wood-house,  and  other  conveniences.  Who  does  not  say 
that  it  was  a  good  investment,  and  will  pay  a  large  per  cent,  of  profit  in  the  education 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  that  district  The  house  was  dedicated  Not.  27, 1S68, 
with  appropriate  and  interesting  services. 

An  exercise  in  vocal  music  is  conducted  with  success : 

I  am  happy  also  to  speak  of  an  exercise  in  vocal  music  daily  in  this  school.  It  is 
said  that  '*  harmonious  voices  produce  harmonious  feelings."  If  this  be  true,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  introduce  this  kind  of  exercise  into  all  of  oar  schools?    It  certainly 
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has  a  powerful  effect  to  promote  good  order  in  school,  and  tends  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of 
oheerfulness,  and  make  pleasant  and  Taried  that  which  would  otherwise  be  mooolo- 
noos  and  dull.    It  also  strengthens  and  gives  tone  and  vigor  to  the  Toioe. 

A  ladicrous  and  unfortunate  state  of  things : 

District  JVb.  10.  But  few  districts  are  able  to  have  two  schools  at  the  same  time, 
unless  they  are  unusually  large  or  graded,  yet  this  district  enjoyed  this  privilege  the 
past  summer,  one  school  reporting  pix  and  the  other  two  scholars  in  attendance. 
Miss  S.  J.  Webber  and  Miss  Sarah  F.  Learned  were  the  teachers — ^the  wages  of  the 
Ibrmer  being  $1.60  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  $1.  Miss  Webber's  school  com- 
menced first,  and  in  her  father's  house,  he  acting  as  agent.  The  day  I  visited  that 
school,  I  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the  district  that  Mr.  W.  was  not  lawfully 
agent,  and  that  another  man  had  been  chosen  and  duly  qualified  at  a  meeting  held 
that  very  week,  called  by  a  warrant  from  the  Selectmen,  and  that  another  school 
would  soon  be  set  in  operation,  and  I  should  be  called  upon  to  stop  the  one  I  had 
visited.  After  a  short  time  I  was  notified  by  the  new  agent,  Mr.  Albert  R.  Smiley, 
that  another  school  had  commenced  in  his  house.  I  looked  at  the  law  with  regard 
to  choosing  agents,  and  consulted  with  the  other  Committee,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  Mr.  Webber  was  not  the  legal  agent  at  the  time  his  school  com- 
menced, then  that  school  was  nothing  more  than  a  private  school,  and  we  could  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  it;  but  if  be  was  agent,  then  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
stop  that  school  simply  because  another  had  been  started  in  opposition.  I  decided, 
therefore,  to  visit  both  schools,  and  let  the  members  of  the  district  settle  the  matter 
as  they  thought  best.  I  have  been  informed  that  both  schools  have  been  recognixed 
and  have  drawn  their  money,  and  that  Mr.  W.  was  admitted  to  be  the  lawfVil  agent 
till  another  was  chosen,  and  having  set  up  a  school,  no  one  had  the  authority  to  stop 
it  but  the  Superintending  Committee.  This  was  an  unusual  case,  and  could  not 
have  occurred  had  there  been  a  school-house  in  the  district.  There  has  been  no  win* 
ter  term  of  school  in  this  district;  having  had  so  much  schooling  last  summer,  we 
suppose  they  thought  it  not  necessary. 

Mr.  D.  makes  a  startling  statement  in  regard  to  the  attendance 
in  schools  of  Winslow.  A  similar  story  might  be  told  of  many 
other  towns : 

Our  schools,  both  in  Summer  and  winter,  are  composed  mostly  of  small  children, 
and  I  have  been  led  to  inquire,  on  visiting  some  schools.  Where  are  the  large 
scholars  ?  Have  they  all  gone  to  the  war  ?  This  has  induced  me  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  scholars  returned  annually  to  the  Assessors  to  draw  money,  are 
found  in  oar  schools.  Last  spring  the  number  of  scholars  returned  was  660,  the 
average  attendance  in  the  summer  was  250,  and  in  the  winter  815.  Thus  you  see 
that  not  half  of  our  scholars  regularly  attend  school.  Look  at  this  district  in  the 
village.  No.  2.  It  returns  sixty-three  scholars,  and  yet  the  average  attendance  in 
summer  was  twenty,  and  in  the  winter  twenty-six.  No.  18,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  returns  fifty-nine  scholars,  and  the  average  is  twenty-six  and  twenty- eij^t 
Where  are  the  scholars  ?  Do  they  attend  school  out  of  town  7  Only  a  few  of  them. 
Ought  not  something  to  be  done  to  compel  parents  to  keep  their  children  in  school 
more  constantly?    The  boys  of  to-day  will  soon  become  men  and  enter  upon  the 
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active  duties  of  life.  They  will  become  voters  and  actors  in  all  public  interests. 
There  are  those  among  them  who  will  hold  high  and  responsible  offices — ^who  will 
serve  as  jurymen,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  business  of  the  towns  in  which  th^ 
may  reside.  In  social  life,  their  influence  will  be  even  more  extensively  felt  Is 
their  education  of  no  importance  ?  Shall  they  be  permitted  to  attend  school  when 
they  please,  and  when  they  do  not,  loaf  around  the  stores,  depots  and  other  public 
places?  If  they  are  not  educated  in  the  school-room,  they  will  be  in  the  streets,  and 
they  get  such  an  education  as  fits  them  rather  for  the  State  Prison  than  to  be  good 
citizens. 

Bristol. 
Wm.  L.  Brown, /or  the  Committee. 

But  a  small  part  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  general  remarks. 
Mr.  Brown  congratulates  the  town  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers  employed  are  residents  of  the  town  ;  reports  a  want  of 
comfortable  and  commodious  school-houses,  and  exhorts  the  people 
to  remedy  the  evil.  We  take  the  following  paragraphs  from  his 
remarks  in  reviewing  the  separate  districts : 

The  liscipline  of  the  school  was  hardly  sharp  enough  to  overcome  the  idleness  of 
some  of  the  scholars,  but  fair  progress  was  made. 

This  school  requires  an  active  teacher,  many  of  the  scholars  needing  to  be  spurred 
as  well  as  led,  and  with  such  a  teacher  it  has  in  it  material  for  an  excellent  school, 
provided  there  were  a  decent  school-house;  the  one  now  used  being  a  reproach  to  any 
Christian  district. 

The  studies  were  thoroughly  mastered.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  teacher  for  her 
foithfulness.  Her  worth  cannot  be  over  estimated.  She  has  demonstrated  the  feci 
that  a  female  teacher  can  be  successful  in  a  winter  school. 

The  large  boys  gently  rapped : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  the  large  boys  yearly  fail  to  be  interested  in 
their  studies.  The  teacher  is  not  responsible  for  this  failure.  The  school  was  made 
attractive,  and  all  who  desired  to  learn  were  favored  with  a  good  opportunity. 

BUXTOX. 

S.  S.  MiLLiKEX,  Wm.  Jordan,  Geo.  W.  Whitney,  Committee. 

Parents  are  earnestly  exhorted  : 

Parents  should  make  their  children  feel  that  wealth,  position,  honor,  happinen, 
everything  that  is  worth  having,  is  dependent  on  education.  Feel  as  you  would  have 
your  children  think  you  feel.  Know  where  your  children  are  and  what  they  do. 
Let  their  stay  with  schools,  teachers  and  books  be  continued  as  long  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  happy  effects  of  a  new  school-house  noted  : 

This  school  has  been  unusually  interesting  this  term,  and  good  improvement  has 
been  made;  such  as  might  be  expected  in  removing  from  that  old,  unhealthy  brick 
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box,  to  a  saitable,  neat  and  well  yentilated  house.  And  we  will  say  fbr  the  credit 
of  this  school,  that  on  examining  the  house  on  our  last  Tisit  we  did  not  find  apoii  it 
the  out  of  a  penknife,  nor  so  much  as  the  scratch  of  a  pin. 

An  itaprovement  in  one  of  the  most  important  matters  of  school 
instruction : 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  advancement  of  this  school,  and  more 
especially  in  reading.  Miss  M.  made  it  a  point  that  her  scholars  should  prepare 
themselves  for  their  exercises  in  reading  as  thoroughly  as  for  any  other  exeretBe,  and 
consequently  they  took  an  interest  in  reading  which  we  do  not  see  exhibited  in  many 
schools. 

Lewiston. 
N.  M.  Wood,  A.  K  P.  Knowlton,  Nelson  Ham,  Commiilee. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  indicates  more  than  usual  watch- 
fulness over  the  school  interests  of  the  city.  They  speak  thus  of 
their  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers — an  example  which  should 
be  more  carefully  imitated  in  other  towns  : 

We  have  exercised  great  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  two  public  examinations  were  held,  and  after  a  thorough  testing  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  numerous  candidates,  and  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  their  antecedents,  a 
choice  was  made  for  teachers  for  the  various  schools  of  those  thought  to  be  best  fitted 
for  the  several  positions. 

The  same  course  was  pursued  in  selecting  teachers  for  the  winter  schools.  If  in  a 
very  few  instances  those  selected  have  failed  fully  to  meet  our  expectations,  in  oUiers 
they  have  exceeded  them.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  a  Committee,  that  in 
the  selection  of  forty  different  teachers,  they  should  make  no  mistake;  and  yet  we 
are  able  to  say  that  no  school  has  proved  an  entire  failure,  and  we  believe  that  in  no 
year  has  Lewiston  had  a  corps  of  teachers  among  whom  was  found  so  little  incom- 
petency as  in  the  year  1808-4. 

This  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers  has  been  followed  up  by  a 
corresponding  care  in  the  supervision  of  their  schools,  and  by 
the  natural  results  of  such  fidelity  : 

Uaviug  Uikcn  special  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  Committee  have  also 
given  close  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  visiting  them  from  three  to 
ten  times  each  term,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  That  very  much  more 
time  might  have  been  spent  in  this  work  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  aohools, 
the  Committee  have  very  well  understood;  but  they  have  done  what  they  conceived 
their  duty  under  the  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  these  visits,  all  the  schools  have  had,  at  the  close  of  each  session,  a 
thorough  examination,  at  which  sometimes  one,  generally  two,  and  frequently  all  of 
the  Committee  have  been  present.  We  have  attended  seventy-two  examinations 
during  the  year. 

By  this  close  attention  to  the  schools  we  have  been  able  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
Judgment  respecting  their  progress  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.    And  we  are 
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happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  with  few  exceptions,  we  have  been  well  satisfied  with 
the  results.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  comparative  inefficiency,  against  which 
we  can  easily  suggest  a  protection  for  the  future. 

The  order  and  discipline  of  the  schools  have  been  generally  good ;  in  most  of  the 
schools  excellent.  Very  few  instances  of  insubordination  have  come  to  our  notice, 
and  these  have  been  promptly  attended  to.  The  authority  of  the  teacher  has  always 
been  supported. 

Much  less  dissatisfiiction  lias  been  expre.Hseil  on  the  part  of  parents  than  perhaps 
might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  under  tlio  new  order  of  supervision ;  and 
whenever  it  has  been  manifested,  it  has  been  met  with  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
firmness.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
parents,  so  far  as  they  could  and  maintain  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. ' 

A  want  of  the  High  School  beginning  to  be  supplied  : 

Hitherto  the  school  has  suffered,  in  comparison  with  others  of  a  high  grade,  froTOt 
the  lack  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus.    The  Committee  have  begun  to^ 
provide  for  this  lack  by  the  pui*cha8e  of  a  fine  set  of  apparatus,  to  which  we  hope 
additions  may  be  made  in  future  years.     In  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
pupils  which  will  attend  this  school,  the  Committee  have  felt  called  upon  to  invest  a 
small  amount  in  this  manner,  and  are  well  satisfied  that  the  benefit  which  will, 
accrue  therefrom  to  the  school  will  exceed  in  value,  many  fold ,  the  interest  of  the 
money. 

Right  views  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  Primary  Schools : 

The  Primary  Schools  are  lowest  in  the  grade,  but  by  no  means  the  lowest  in  im-  - 
portance.     It  is  in  these  our  children  commence  their  school  life.    Here  they  get  their 
first  ideas  of  school  discipline;  here  they  learn  how  to  study,  or,  at  least,  begin  to  . 
learn;  here  they  get  impressions  which  may  essentially  modify  all  their  career  as^ 
students,  creating  within  them  a  love  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  will 
lead  them  on  up  the  pleasant  paths  of  learning  to  the  very  summit,  or  begetting 
within  them  an  intense  disgust  fbr  tasks  to  be  learned,  which  will  make  them  hate 
the  very  sight  of  a  book.     In  these  schools,  we  believe,  love  rather  than  the  rod 
should  be  supreme,  and  yet  we  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  moral  suasionists  who 
discard  the  old  adage  sometimes  attributed  to  the  wise  man  :  **  Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child."     Authority  must  bo  m  ilntained,  even  though  the  rod  is  of  necessity  - 
called  into  recjuisitioii. 

Economy  without  mcannerfs  in  the  expenditure  of  money : 

In  expending  the  money  intrusted  to  them,  the  Committee  have  sought  to  practice 
economy  without  meanness.  They  liivc  wished  to  do  what  in  their  judgment  was  • 
demanded  of  tht^m  as  Trustees  to  whom  were  committed  the  educational  interests  of 
the  city.  The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  many  cases  have  not  been  equal  to  those  of 
teachers  in  similar  schools  in  other  cities,  and  in  consequence  we  have  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  some  whom  we  highly  esteemed.  This,  we  are  convinced,  was  an  error 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  future.  If  we  would  have  the  best  talent  in  the 
instructors  of  our  children,  there  is  one  way  to  obtain  it,  and  that  is  to  pay  for  it  at 
the  market  price.  The  office  of  a  faithful  teacher  is  a  laborious  one,  and  deserves 
ft  generous  remuneration. 
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Increased  appropriations  necessary : 

It  is  oar  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  wages  of  some  of  our 
teachers  the  year  to  come,  not  only  that  the  senrices  of  those  best  qualified  may  be 
secured  and  retained,  but  also  because  of  the  advancement  of  wages  in  all  depart- 
ments of  labor.  No  doubt  an  abundance  of  teachers  might  be  obtained  for  all  oor 
schools  at  a  nite  of  wages  far  below  even  that  paid  the  past  year,  but  cheap  teaolMn 
are  costly  servants  to  their  employers. 

To  provide,  therefore,  for  schools  equal  in  length  and  value  to  those  of  the  ymr 
now  closed,  there  will  be  needed  a  fund  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  past  year. 
The  city  will  receive  probably  $500  less  from  the  State  School  Fund  than  heretoftit. 
To  make  up  this  loss,  and  provide  for  the  necessary  increase  in  the  expense  of  ths 
schools,  at  least  $1,000  must  be  added  to  the  appropriation  of  last  year,  mod  this 
amount  we  recommend  to  be  added. 

Children  must  not  be  starved  on  account  of  the  war : 

The  great  increase  of  expenses  on  account  of  the  war,  is  sometimes  urged  as  a 
reason  for  cutting  short  the  appropriations  for  the  schools.  With  no  wise  man  wiH 
this  have  weight.  Do  we  give  our  children  less  to  eat  because  of  the  war?  Do  we 
give  them  less  clothing  7  Shall  we  give  them  less  opportunity  for  eduoation  T  Nay, 
rather  more,  that  they  may  learn  the  better  to  comprehend  how  intimately  th^r  di^y 
and  their  interest  are  connected  with  the  support  of  that  government  and  institatioiii 
for  which  we  fight. 

The  consolidation  of  districts  is  appropriately  urged  : 

A  few  weeks  since  we  were  allowed  to  present  to  your  Joint  Committee  on  Soboob 
our  views  upon  consolidating  into  one  the  several  districts  in  the  city.  We  are 
happy  to  know  that  these  views  met  your  approval,  and  that  measures  have  boeo 
taken  by  your  body  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  That  the 
interests  of  education  will  be  promoted  to  a  very  high  degree  by  such  a  measure,  wt 
have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  It  will  open  our  High  and  Grammar  Schools  to  papili 
from  all  parts  of  the  city,  who  shall,  on  examination,  be  found  prepaid  to  enter 
them.  This  is  simple  justice.  Why  should  a  citizen,  whose  residence  is  in  Pioe 
Woods  District,  and  who  pays  according  to  his  property  equally  with  others  in  DiS' 
trict  No.  2,  for  the  support  of  schools,  be  by  law  debarred  from  privileges  which  his 
fellow  citizens  at  the  centre  enjoy  ?  If  he  selects  his  place  of  abode  at  such  a  dia* 
tance  from  the  higher  schools  that  the  cxpeiKse  of  i«cndiug  his  children  to  them  will 
be  much  increased,  that  is  a  matter  of  his  own  choice;  but  if  he  prefers,  for  reasons 
satisfictory  to  himself,  to  incur  that  expense,  ought  he  to  be  forbidden  the  privilege? 
In  justice,  no. 

But  the  benefit  of  consolidation  will  not  bo  confined  to  those  pupils  alone  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  higher  schools.  It  will  bring  all  the  schools  largely  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  graded  system,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  stimulated 
to  increased  thoroughness  and  faithfulness  by  the  connection. 
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Yarmouth. 

Jamb  Bates,  Bayid  Shkplet,  Benjamin  Qoooh,  CommitUe, 

After  a  carefal  and  discrimiDating  review  of  the  several  schools 
in  town,  many  of  which  were  visited  oftener  than  the  mere  demand 
of  the  law,  the  Committee,  through  their  Chairman,  make  valuable 
suggestions  on  important  points,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of 
uniting  and  grading  the  village  districts  : 

In  most  of  our  districts  no  other  method  of  grading  schools  is  observed  except  by 
the  ages  of  papils.  Every  one  must  be  aware  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  mode. 
Scholars  are  in  this  way  often  placed  in  schools  costing  fifty  dollars  per  month,  who 
ooald  be  equally  well  instructed  in  one  costing  less  than  half  that  sum.  The  time  of 
the  teacher  is  thus  diverted  from  its  proper  object,  which  should  be  to  instruct  those 
requiring  a  higher  grade  of  talent  It  is  often  said  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress. 
If  this  be  true,  the  time  must  come  when  the  three  districts  in  the  village  will  be 
formed  into  one,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  grading  our  schools,  and  placing  our 
scholars  under  the  care  of  those  whose  qualifications  are  best  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ments of  each  individual.  When  shall  that  time  be  T  Is  it  not  time  the  ball  were  put 
in  motion  ? 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  we  have  an  Academy  where  all  the  branches  are 
taught  which  would  be  in  a  High  School.  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  ask 
who  pays  for  children  who  are  not  able  to  pay  7  Academies  have  their  own  place, 
and  do  not  necessarily  conflict  with,  but  may  assist  common  schools.  In  case  of  a 
conflict  of  interests,  however,  common  schools  must  ever  be  held  to  have  the  first 
claim  on  the  support  of  all  good  citizens. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  virtues  of  order  and  neatness 
are  more  important  than  some  persons  may  at  first  suppose : 

In  some  schools  and  school-houses  there  is  great  inattention  to  neatness  and  order. 
We  are  aware  that  these  habits  can  nowhere  be  so  well  formed  as  in  the  family. 
Still  something  may  and  should  be  done  by  precept  and  example  in  our  common 
schools.  *•  A  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  is  as  proper  in  the 
school-house  as  at  home.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  having  a  school-room  and 
its  closets  exhibiting  the  disorder  of  an  auctioneer's  shop.  Wherever  such  is  found, 
we  feel  warranted  in  thinking  somebody  is  wanting  in  a  sense  of  propriety. 

The  Committee  speak  of  the  advantages  arising  from  frequent 
calls  interspersed  between  their  regular  visits : 

In  last  year's  report  mention  was  made  of  the  supposed  advantages  arising  from 
cills  without  notice.  Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  schools  this  year 
have  been  made  greatly  more  useftil  by  these  calls.  It  is  even  possible,  that  in  one 
or  two  instances,  they  may  have  prevented  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  money. 

The  young  teacher  needs  encouragement,  advice,  and  in  some  cases  even  direction, 
which  most  such  teachers  are  willing  to  receive  and  follow.  Believing  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  their  friends,  animated  by  desires  similar  to  their  own,  they  are  willing 
to  listen  to  frequent  suggestions  made  at  these  visits. 
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Weld. 
A.  G.  HouGirroN,  A.  D.  Rttssell,  William  J.  Phillips,  Committee. 

This  Committee  indulge  in  but  few  miscellaneous  remarks.  The 
single  paragraph  which  introduces  their  report,  I  am  happy  to  per- 
ceive, represents  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the  reports  generally : 

In  presenting  our  Annual  Report,  we  come  directly  to  the  schools  which  hare  been 
in  operation  during  the  past  year  in  our  town,  feeling  assured  that  even  with  the 
pressure  of  unusual  duties  which  engross  your  attention,  consume  your  time,  and 
claim  your  money  in  connection  with  the  national  defense,  that  you  will  not  forget 
the  interest  of  our  common  schools,  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  intelligenoe 
and  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  constitute  so  important  an  element  in  the  perma- 
nent basis  of  our  free  government  and  its  institutions. 

Large  scholars  commended : 

Mr.  R  is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  this  large  school  were 
very  successful.  All  the  larger  scholars  in  this  school  were  cheerfully  obedient  and 
constantly  attentive,  which  has  been  a  noble  characteristic  of  this  school  for  many 
years  past.  We  were  gratified  at  the  close  of  the  school  to  learn  that  the  instruction 
had  been  thorough  and  systematic.  We  think  a  better  reading  class  of  the  same 
number,  in  one  school,  cannot  be  found  in  this  county. 

Shapleigh. 
Enooh  W.  Bodwell,  Alfred  Hull,  Samuel  Allen,  Committee. 

The  town  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  schools,  and 
urged  to  continued  effort  for  their  perfection  ; 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  our  schools  have  been  supplied  with  competent  and 
energetic  teachers,  and  have  made  a  commendable  degree  of  advancement;  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  they  can  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
their  importance  demands.     And  this  duty,  parents  and  voters,  devolves  upon  you. 

While  we  watch  with  deep  interest  the  conflict  of  our  contending  armies,  and  are 
laboring  to  fill  their  constantly  decreasing  ranks,  the  duties  we  owe  oar  childroi 
should  not  be  forgotten;  and  although  the  great  expenses  of  suppressing  armed 
rebellion  may  compel  us  to  entail  upon  them  a  great  national  debt,  let  as  not  entail 
upon  them  the  burden  of  ignorance  also.  Burdened  as  we  are  by  taxes  and  the  great 
expenses  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  true  that  the  strictest  economy  is 
demanded;  yet,  in  our  opinion,  we  should  not  deprive  our  children  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  good  education. 

Of  school-houses  and  school  districts : 

Citizens  of  Shapleigh,  look  at  your  school-houses.  Are  they  suitable  buildings  in 
which  to  educate  your  children? 

Travelers  judge  of  the  intelligence  of  any  community  by  the  appearaooe  of  its 
school-houses.  Will  they  not  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  intelligence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  town,  if  they  apply  that  test  in  passing  through  most  of  our  sebool 
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districts  ?  In  order  that  scholars  may  make  the  greatest  amount  of  improYement, 
the  house  must  be  properly  warmeil,  the  scholars  must  be  comfortably  seated  and 
surrounded  by  furniture  which  presents  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  Not  a 
school-house  in  town  has  these  necessary  arrangements,  and  many  of  them  are 
scarcely  superior  to  the  bams  in  which  our  cattle  are  kept  Scholars  will  make  little 
improvement  and  will  have  little  of  that  respect  for  themselves  which  every  scholar 
should  have,  while  they  are  kept  in  such  miserable  pens. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  usefulness  of  our  schools  might  be  very 
much  improved  by  reconstructing  the  school  districts  of  the  town.  Several  districts 
are  composed  of  three  or  four  families  each,  and  consequently  the  schools  are  so  short 
as  to  be  almost  worthless.  These  districts  should  be  discontinued  and  annexed  to 
other  districts. 

Against  political  and  sectarian  animosities  the  Committee  wisely 
remonstrate : 

Want  of  harmony  among  the  citizens  of  the  districts  has,  in  some  instances, 
proved  highly  injurious  to  our  schools.  Party  prejudices  and  personal  animosities 
should  not,  for  one  moment,  be  allowed  to  enter  our  school-rooms.  There  we  have  a 
common  interest  in  which  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion,  and  no  personal  dis- 
putes should  be  permitted  to  extend  their  damaging  effects  into  our  schools. 
If  teachers  are  employed  who  are  not  competent,  or  who  are  unfaithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  they  should  be  removed  by  the  legal  process,  and  no  acts  of 
violence  against  the  teacher  or  district  property  should  be  attempted.  Evils  are 
never  removed  in  this  way,  but  rather  increased. 

Kenduskeag. 
-    Ckosby  CLEBfENTB,  E.  F.  Nason,  Wm.  Youho,  Committee, 

After  detailing  the  circumstances  of  an  unhappy  difficulty,  re- 
sulting in  the  dismission  of  a  teacher  as  "  unprofitable,"  the 
Committee  urge  the  necessity  of  greater  care  in  the  selection  of 
teachers : 

In  the  selection  of  teachrrs  our  school  agents  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution. 
No  consideration  of  mere  favoritism  or  relationship  should  exert  the  least  influence, 
and  even  the  wages  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  Be  sure  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  best  to  be  had,  making  but  little  account  of  the  price  paid,  for  second-rate 
teachers  always  cost  dearly  in  the  end.  **  Milk  and  water  schools  are  unprofitable. 
We  want  live  teachers  to  make  live  scholars,  and  live  schools  to  raise  up  live  men 
and  women.  A  dull,  sleepy,  slow,  moping  teacher  will  dampen  the  warmest  ardor, 
and  blunt  the  keenest,  brightest  intellect;  while  a  real  live  teacher  will  increase  the 
ambition  and  energy  of  the  ambitious  and  energetic,  and  infuse  life  and  spirit  and 
thrift  into  the  dullest  scholars.*' 

Important  qualifications  to  be  regarded  : 

In  examining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  there  are  some  points  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  be  determined  without  actual  trial.    A  suitable  temper  and  disposition  and 
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tact  to  teach  are  most  important,  and,  in  the  eaee  of  an  entire  stranger,  not 
decided  upon. 

Now,  "  we  would  rather  know  what  a  teacher  would  do  to  interest  a  naturally 
dull,  careless  scholar,  than  to  know  he  could  soWe  a  difficult  problem  in  Algebra. 
We  would  rather  know  how  he  would  direct  the  mind  of  a  misohieYous  boy  than 
know  how  he  would  analyse  a  difficult  grammatical  sentence.  We  would  rather 
know  that  a  teacher  commands  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  scholars  than  that  he 
was  thorough  master  of  all  the  English  studies.  The  latter  is  desirable  in  a  teacher, 
but  the  former  is  Indispensable  to  success  in  teaching." 

An  important  duty  of  the  Committee : 

The  duty  of  Superintending  School  Committee  to  dismiss  teachers  who  are  found 
incapable  or  unfit  to  teach,  or  whose  services  they  deem  unprofitable  to  their  sohoolB, 
is  a  very  just  and  plain  provision  of  law;  nor  can  we  look  upon  attempts  to  thwart 
or  intimidate  such  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  (painful  as  it  ever  must  be) 
as  other  than  a  spirit  of  disloyalty,  an  embryotic  rebellion,  which,  if  fostered,  must 
ere  long  produce  its  bitter  firuits.  Order  and  good  government  in  our  school  aflUrs 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  anarchy,  conftision  and  ruin  soon  follow.  As 
law-abiding,  peac^-loving  citizens,  let  us,  therefore,  yield  to  those  whom  we  invest 
with  authority  till  we  are  quite  sure  they  are  wrong,  and  even  then,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  "  bide  our  time,"  and,  on  a  proper  occasion,  fill  their  places  with  better 
men  7  Ever  keeping  in  mind  that  "  haste  makes  waste,"  and  that  time  solves  many 
difficult  problems,  reconciles  serious  misunderstandings,  and  brings  '*  order  out  of 
chaos." 

GiLEAD. 

A.  F.  Mason,  Chairman  of  CammiUtee, 

The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  studies  pursued  in  the 
schools  of  this  town  are  applicable  to  other  towns  as  well : 

In  regard  to  the  studies  purstudt  it  is  a  fact  that  more  time  is  given  to  written 
arithmetic  by  those  who  are  not  well  advanced  in  other  branches  than  is  profitable. 
Mental  arithmetic  is  much  the  better  fbr  exercising  young  minds,  and  it  is  of  much 
more  practical  advantage  in  life.  Yet  we  frequently  see  those  who  can  repeat  the 
rules,  and  perform  many  of  the  difficult  examples  in  written  arithmetic,  puzxled  with 
a  very  simple  question  in  **  reckoning,"  as  it  is  called.  This  should  not  be.  All 
scholars,  even  the  large  ones,  should  be  exercised  frequently  in  intellectual  arith- 
metic; and  especially  should  those  who  are  very  poor  readers  and  spellers,  as  many 
scholars  certainly  are,  who  have  pored  over  their  arithmetics  for  several  winters,  lay 
aside  those  arithmetics,  and,  with  the  **  little  scholars,"  or  alone,  learn  to  read  and 
spell.  In  this  respect,  there  is  great  need  of  improvement.  Let  teachers  see  to  it 
that  they  teach  their  pupils  to  read  and  spell,  whatever  else  they  do  or  leave  undone. 
Every  young  person  has  a  right  to  complain  if  he  has  not,  after  attending  school  term 
after  term,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  first  essentials  of  learning.  We  would 
suggest  more  frequent  exercises  in  these  important  branches  in  every  school;  and  if 
spelling  matches  between  the  members  of  different  schools  oould  be  brought  into 
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fkshion,  they  would  no  doabt  be  of  great  advantage  in  stimolaUng  to  greater  effort 
those  who  might  engage  in  them. 

Another  stady,  which  we  think  is  too  little  attended  to  in  our  common  schools,  is 
Englith  Orammar,  The  young  person  who  leaves  home  after  his  school  days  are 
past,  would  certainly  feel  a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  write  a  simple  business  letter 
which  should  be  grammatically  correct  This  ought  to  be  the  case  with  every  one 
who  enjoys  the  school  privileges  of  the  present  day,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
not    Let  more  importance  be  attached  to  this  study  both  by  parents  and  teachers. 

Of  not  less  importance,  in  its  place,  is  the  study  of  history,  of 
which  the  Chairman  says : 

The  Superintending  School  Committee  should  examine  candidates  fbr  certificates  in 
this  particular,  although  it  is  very  seldom  studied  in  the  schools  of  our  town.  Now 
we  deem  it  of  great  moment  that  those  who  are  growing  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood should  possess  some  knowledge  of  history ,  at  least,  of  that  of  their  own  country. 
How  otherwise  can  they  be  prepared  to  act  intelligently  as  citizens  T  The  free  ballot, 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  country,  ought  to  be  so  honored  by  our  people  that 
they  should  strive  to  qualify  themselves  by  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
own  and  other  nations,  to  act  with  wisdom  the  part  which  they  take  in  the  affiiirs 
of  government.  And  how  else  shall  this  knowledge  be  acquired  by  the  mass  of  young 
people,  except  it  be  by  study  in  the  common  schools  ?  We  would  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  teachers  labor  to  introduce  this  study  more  generally  into  schools,  and  that 
parents  encourage  them  in  so  doing. 

Damariscotta. 
W.  H.  Eyans,  Abthuk  S.  Chapman,  Committee. 

A  leading  source  of  trouble  in  our  schools  is  set  forth  by  the 
Committee  in  terms  none  too  plain  : 

Nearly  all  the  troubles  in  our  common  schools  arise  from  want  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  parents.  Usually  there  is  no  sort  of  communication  estab- 
lished between  them.  The  parents  do  not  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  teacher,  and 
he  on  his  part  does  not  like  to  intrude.  Still  further,  the  parents  know  little  or 
nothing  concerning  the  conduct  of  their  own  children  at  school.  These  are  the 
simple  facts.  Now  while  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  no  school  can  ever  secure  a 
permanent  standing  above  mediocrity.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  every 
fi&ithful  teacher  keeps  a  record  of  each  scholar's  standing  as  regards  recitations,  de- 
portment and  attendance.  This  record  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  interested 
parties.  You  have  but  to  visit  the  school-room,  look  upon  the  record,  and  there  learn 
the  standing  of  your  children,  and  judge  if  anything  further  is  needed  of  you  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  school.  If  the  record  is  good,  your  children  should  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  taken  pains  to  learn  it;  if  not,  you  ought 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

Whenever,  in  your  judgment,  a  school  is  unprofitable,  the  scholars  appearing  to 
take  no  interest  in  their  studies,  and  you  are  plainly  satisfied  that  the  fault  rests 
wholly  with  the  teacher,  by  no  means  withdraw  your  children,  or  commence  anything 
like  a  system  of  petty  persecution,  for  this  leaves  him  no  opportunity  to  vindicate 
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himself;  but  pivsent  the  Committee  with  the  facts  bearing  in  the  ease,  leaTing  at 
home  all  mere  child 'h  stories.  Bring  forwarrl  a  specific  charge  against  your  teaclia*, 
and  evidence  to  suHtuin  it,  or  let  the  matter  alone.  At  the  same  time,  to  be  coiisi»> 
tent,  you  ought  to  show  the  same  zoal  in  sustaining  a  good  teacher  that  yon  do  in 
getting  rid  of  a  poor  one. 

Pro^r('88  in  grading  the  school  in  District  No.  1.  Course  of 
Ktudy  marked  out : 

During  the  year,  by  the  assi^tauce  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  District  No.  1,  we 
h:ive  laid  out  a  cour.^e  of  study  for  the  schools  in  said  district,  which  it  would  be  well 
to  adhere  to  in  all  coming  time.  The  course  in  one  involving  a  period  of  study  for 
nine  years — three  yo-.irs  in  each  of  the  schools.  This  is  the  best  we  could  do,  con- 
hidering  the  ui.atciials  we  ha'.e  to  work  with.  It  would  bo  desirable  to  complete  the 
course  to  have  a  high  fcLooI;  but  as  we  have  no  such  school,  we  could  lay  out  no 
such  courte.  To  make  this  nystem  efficient,  it  is  very  much  nee<led  that  we  ^ould 
have  permaiier.t  teachers  iu  each  of  these  schools. 

A  union  of  dirttricts  wisely  recommended,  and  the  employmeDt 
of  female  teachers  : 

We  recommend  that  Districts  four,  five  and  six  unite.  They  are  now  unprofitable 
institutions,  but  taken  together,  they  would  make  a  pleasant  school  of  about  thirty- 
five  scholars.  Scliool  House  No.  G  might  be  made  to  accommodate  tlicm  all.  The 
hums  now  annually  expended  on  the  several  teixchers  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
hire  a  competeui  and  experit^nced  teaeher,  and  allow  a  longer  school  than  these  dis- 
tricts now  enjoy.  First,  tiie  school  would  be  more  profitable;  second,  it  would  cost 
less  to  sustain  it. 

As  matters  now  stand  in  regaivl  to  these  districts,  we  would  suggest  that  a  female 
teacher  be  employed  in  each  of  these  schools  in  winter.  A  female  teacher  of  superior 
<lualifi.3ations  can  be  hired  fur  less  money  than  is  generally  paid  for  an  ordinary  male 
teacucr. 

The  Committee  remind  the  Agents  and  Selectmen  of  neglected 
duties.  Such  complaints  might  be  adduced  from  the  town  reports 
in  numbers  without  number.  We  give  only  here  and  there  a 
specimen  : 

We  have  thn?,  fellow  citizens,  endeavored  to  portray  faithfully  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  several  schools  under  our  supervision.  We  think  that  they  have  been 
managed  as  successfully  and  as  profitably  to  the  scholars  as  in  past  yaws.  That  all 
have  not  come  up  to  our  expectations  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  many 
disadvantages  attending  our  school  system,  arising  from  defective  legislation  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  connccte<l  with  the  schools  to  comply  with  the  legal  re- 
quirements. In  this  connection,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  District  Agents 
particularly  to  the  following  section  of  the  law  :  **  If  any  Agent  neglects  to  ghre 
written  notice  to  the  Superintending  School  Committee  when  any  school  in  his  district 
is  to  commence,  whether  it  is  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress,  and  how  long  it  is 
to  eodtinue,  he  shall  forfeit  one  dollar  fbr  eaoh  day  the  school  is  kept  befbre  snoh  iio-> 
doe  if  giren." 
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The  Selectmen  should,  as  early  as  possible,  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  money 
appropriated  to  ei\ch  district  in  the  town,  and  place  such  information  in  the  hands  of 
the  agents,  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  bad  policy  to  run  a  school  by  guess,  and 
wind  it  up  suddenly,  as  in  liistrict  No.  6. 

Harpswell. 
p.  A.  DuBQAK,  Hexrt  Barnes,  Jos.  W.  Dteb,  Committee, 

In  closing  thft  review  of  their  schools,  the  Committee  raise  the 
question,  "Why  are  not  our  schools  better?"  They  assign,  in 
reply,  the  following  reasons  among  others  : 

Many  of  the  districts  should  have  better  school-houses,  even  if  it  does  cost  som^ 
thing.  It  i^ill  not  be  money  wasted,  as  many  suppose.  These  old  houses  are  yearly 
taking  a  portion  of  the  school  fund  for  repairs,  thereby  shortening  the  schools. 

Parents  should  see  that  their  children  attend  regularly,  and  not  keep  them  at 
home  half  the  term,  and  then  find  fault  because  they  do  not  learn  well.  They 
should  abu  go  themselves  and  visit  their  school,  and  see  how  their  money  is  being 
expended.  If  the  teacher  is  doing  his  duty,  euoourage  him;  and  if  not,  urge  him 
to  do  so  by  your  suggestions  or  advice.  At  any  rate,  do  not  pass  judgment  upon  his 
mode  of  iuHtruction,  which  you  have  never  examined. 

Next,  our  school  laws  are  by  many  disregarde<l,  and  that,  too,  by  agents  for 
whose  rule  of  action  the  laws  were  made.  Your  Committee  have  been  able  to  visit 
some  scliools  only  once,  because  the  agents  failed  to  notify,  as  required  by  law. 

Teachers  also  fail  in  not  complying  with  the  law's  requirements.  They  sometimes 
fail  to  return  their  registers  in  due  season,  thereby  preventing  the  Committee  tnaa 
giving  a  full  report.  Agents  should  take  care  not  to  pay  teachers  for  their  services, 
unless  tbey  have  filled  their  registers  as  the  law  requires.  % 

Another  deficiency  is  a  want  of  proper  studies;  and  among  the  more  advanced 
scholars*  history  claims  our  first  attention.  With  few  exceptions,  you  may  enter  any 
of  our  schools,  and  question  the  scholars  concerning  the  most  important  events  in 
our  country *8  history,  and  they  cannot  answer.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Every 
person  should  be  accjuainted  with  the  history  of  his  own  country.  The  course  we 
would  recommend,  is  to  intro^luce  Quaokenboss*  History  as  a  reading  book  for  the 
advanced  cUiJises.  Several  of  the  schools  in  town  have  adopted  this  plan  daring  the 
past  winter  with  admirable  success. 

A  caution  to  teachers : 

We  canuot  close  without  a  word  of  caution  to  teachers  against  commencing  school 
without  a  certificate  from  the  Committee.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
during  the  past  season.  In  such  cases  the  Committee  do  not  feel  justified  in  visiting 
the  school;  besides  the  law  requires  a  forfeiture  of  the  teacher's  wages  for  every  day 
thus  taught.  It  is  hoped  that  in  future  this  point  will  be  regarded  with  striot 
observance. 

Our  schools  have  generally  been  harmonious  the  past  year.  Not  one  instance  hM 
come  under  our  observation  of  serious  difficulty  between  teacher  and  scholars.  So 
far,  so  good.    But  this  is  not  all.    To  be  harmonious,  is  one  thing  ;  to  be  profitabto. 
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18  another.  Some  schoolfl  are  qaiet  in  their  appearance,  bat  unprofitable,  beoanae 
the  teachers  are  not  interested  in  their  work.  To  such  we  would  saj.  Go  home  at 
once;  the  school  room  is  no  place  for  you.  Never  offer  your  serrices  as  teachers  un- 
less you  love  the  work. 

TOPSHAM. 
A.  D.  WuEELEB,  W.  Johnson,  F.  Adams,  Committee. 

Of  the  school-houses  in  town,  the  Committee  remark  : 

We  would  be  glad  to  report  them  all  as  **conYenient  and  in  good  order.**  But 
we  cannot  do  so  in  opposition  to  fkcts,  and  the  facts  are  not  of  a  kind  to  justify 
oa  in  applying  this  description  to  all.  Next  in  importance  to  having  good 
teachers,  are  good  accommodations  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Aud  if  a  proper 
interest  is  felt  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children,  none  of  these 
things  will  be  long  neglected. 

Some  districts  are  too  small : 

In  several  of  the  school  districts  of  the  town  the  number  of  scholars  is  insufficient 
for  a  separate  organization.  There  is  necessarily  wanting  that  stimulus  to  efifbrt, 
and  that  quickening  of  intellect  which  is  the  result  of  numbers  and  of  mind  acting 
upon  mind.  There  is  also  this  further  disadvantage.  If  there  are  good  teachers, 
there  must  be  short  schools;  and  if  poor  teachers  are  employed,  it  might  perhaps  be 
better  if  there  were  no  schools  at  all.  Experience  in  this  latter  case  has  often  proved 
that  the  shorter  the  school  the  better.  The  Committee  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion,  that  if  there  is  any  practicable  way,  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  these 
very  small  districts  to  become  united  in  one. 

^mething  to  awaken  new  interest : 

The  Committee  were  desirous  that  something  should  be  done  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  scholars  generally  throughout  the  town  in  certain  important  branches 
of  education,  which,  it  was  feared,  were  becoming  too  much  neglected  ;  and 
accordingly  it  was  suggested  to  several  of  the  teachers  that  a  spelling  school,  at 
which  all  the  schools  in  town,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  should  be  represented,  might 
prove  of  advantage  in  the  promotion  of  this  object  Such  a  school  was  brought 
together  towards  the  close  of  the  schools  on  two  different  evenings— once  at  the  High 
School  and  once  at  the  Baptist  Church.  And  although  the  whole  affair  was  suddenly 
extemporized,  and  intended  merely  as  an  experiment,  yet  it  was  so  far  successful 
that  it  would  be  well  to  repeat  it  perhaps  with  some  variations  and  improvements 
during  the  next  winter. 

Another  suggestion  is  made  : 

There  ought  to  be  in  all  the  schools  in  town  some  of  the  more  simple  kinds  of 
apparatus,  and  some  of  the  more  important  books  of  reference,  such  as  dictionaries 
and  gazetteers;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  the  larger  schools,  at 
least,  if  the  scholais  themselves  would  set  about  it  by  concerts  or  public  exhibitions, 
and  other  means  within  their  power.  Let  a  few  books  be  obtained  in  this  way  for  a  . 
beginning,  and  they  might  gradually  be  increased  till  they  become  valuable  libraries. 
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Important  coDBiderations  in  conclusion : 

ETery  parent  who  desires  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  children;  every  in- 
diTidual  who  desires  the  advantages  of  good  neighborhood ;  every  person  of  property 
who  wishes  to  secure  it  from  the  depredations  of  an  ignorant,  degraded  and  lawless 
populace  ;  every  poor  man  who  hopes  to  better  his  condition,  and  to  gain  a  higher 
elevation;  every  true  patriot  who  wishes  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  his  country; 
every  philanthropist  who  would  bless  and  elevate  his  race,  is  directly  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  should  be  willing  to  do  his  part  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
anifersal  education. 

Brunswick. 
A.  S.  Packabd,  L.  Townsend,  T.  J.  B.  Housb,  Committee. 

The  Committee  do  not  make  extended  remarks  npon  general 
topics,  confining  their  report  to  the  several  schools.  The  following 
brief  suggestions  are  transferred  from  their  report : 

These  schools  have  .been  successful  during  the  year,  and  deserve  all  the  commenda- 
tion which  has  been  heretofore  bestowed  upon  them.  But  one  case  of  discipline  has 
occurred,  requiring  the  interposition  of  the  agents  of  the  districts  or  the  Committee 
of  the  town.  One  exception  to  good  discipline  ought  to  be  made,  which  attracts  the 
notice  of  visitors  fh>m  abroad ;  we  refer  to  the  abuse  of  the  High  and  Grammar 
School  building  by  the  pupils.  Such  outrages  should  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
and  the  offenders  be  severely  punished  in  some  way.  At  all  events,  they  should  be 
arrested  for  the  credit  of  the  school  and  of  the  town. 

The  Committee  repeat  a  suggestion  heretofore  made,  we  believe,  more  than  onoe, 
that  it  would  be  a  public  good  if  the  town  were  to  pass  a  vote  adopting  the  law  of 
the  State  regarding  truancy. 

Insubordination  and  its  consequences  : 

The  first  part  of  the  term  was  nearly  lost  to  the  school,  in  consequence  of  insubor- 
dination. The  teacher  was  wanting  in  force  and  tact  The  term  was  finished  by 
another  teacher.  The  Committee,  a  few  days  after  he  took  charge,  made  a  viat, 
when  an  entire  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  school  was  noticed.  There  was  no 
disorder — ^pupils  aU  seemed  to  have  something  to  do,  movements  were  regulated  by  a 
beU,  and  the  general  order  and  management  was  better  than  have  before  been  seen 
in  this  school.  This  transformation  was  effected  by  good  tact,  and  kind,  yet  firm 
dealing  with  the  case.  The  Committee  made  a  second  visit  on  what,  through  mis- 
take, they  supposed  was  the  last  day  of  the  school,  but  were  a  day  too  late. 

A  library  authorized  by  State  laws : 

By  the  laws  of  the  State  a  district  is  empowered  to  raise  a  certain  amount  to  estab- 
lish a  district  library.  The  people  of  this  district  during  the  past  year  hate  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  valuable  social  library  now  consisting  of  several  hundred  volumes. 
Such  a  plan  for  the  social  welfiure  of  this  district  deserves  this  public  notice.  In 
fhture  years  there  will  arise  those  who  wiU  bless  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
active  promoters  of  this  scheme  of  good.  In  no  way  can  a  true  public  spirit  mani- 
fest itself  with  more  effect  than  in  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  oar  youth. 
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St.  George. 
M.  DuNBAB,  G.  P.  Simmons,  A.  G.  Heminqwat,  Committee, 

The  Coramittee  charge  the  agents  with   the   responsibility  of 
their  failure  to  do  their  whole  duty  : 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  that  the  ftiilure  of  many  of  the  agents  to  comply  witli 
the  requirement  of  the  law  to  notify  the  Committee  when  the  schools  in  their  distrieta 
commenced,  and  how  long  they  were  expected  to  continue,  renders  the  report  some- 
what incomplete.  The  section  of  the  law  referred  to  reads  as  follows  :  ••  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  school  agents,  before  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  school,  to  g^fe 
written  notice  to  some  members  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee  when  it  is 
to  commence,  whether  it  is  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress,  aud  how  long  it  is 
expected  to  continue.'*  The  penalty  for  neglect  of  giving  this  notice  ig  "the  for- 
feiture of  one  dollar  for  each  day  the  school  is  kept  before  such  notice  is  given."  So 
long  as  agents  are  remiss  in  this  duty  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  committees  to 
visit  the  schools  as  required,  and  their  reports  must  necessarily  be  incomplete. 

Teachers  are  sometimes  ignorant  whether  their  scholars  are  pro- 
gressing or  not : 

Children  should  improve  under  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  teachers  should 
know  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  some  who  do  not 
know  whether  their  scholars  are  improving,  and  they  manifest  surprise  when 
informed  that  their  pupils  have  made  but  little  proficiency.  Such  teachers  remind 
us  of  the  old  lady  who  undertook  to  go  from  Gardiner  to  Portland  in  the  oara.  On 
arriving  at  the  depot  she  went  into  the  ladies*  room,  and  supposed  for  some  time  she 
had  been  moving  towards  Portland,  until  some  one  informed  her  that  she  was  still  in 
Gardiner. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  say  that  one  serious  disadvantage  ex- 
perienced by  our  schools,  is  the  want  of  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  pupils; 
and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  a  general  and  strenuous  effort  made  to  remedy  this 
prevalent  and  deplorable  evil. 

BUCKFIELD. 
A.  p.  Bonnet,  Ozias  Whitman,  P.  C.  Andbews,  Committee. 

A  word  to  parents  : 

Parents  should  aid  the  teachers  by  inculcating  principles  of  obedience  and  recti" 
tude  in  their  children,  and  teaching  them  the  necessity  of  bowing  with  respect  to  their 
teacher *8  will.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  system  of  "free  schools"  is  the 
great  safe-guard  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  to  them  we  must  look  for  the 
early  training  and  culture  of  our  children.  Hence  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
sustaining  them,  and  giving  to  them  that  aid  which  is  so  justly  their  due.  It  is  our 
duty  to  furnish  it  cheerfully.  We  owe  it  to  our  children,  ourselves,  our  &milies,  our 
country  and  our  God.  Where  districts  have  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  we  would  respectfully  recommend  the  re-engagement  of  those  teachers,  as 
the  advantages  are  greatly  in  favor  of  so  doing.  And  we  would  suggest  to  all 
school  agents  the  utter  impropriety  of  any  favoritism  or  partiality  in  the  aetocUon. 
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Some  reasons  why  the  schools  have  not  been  so  saccessfnl  as 
they  might  have  been  : 

First  There  seems  to  be  a  timidity  and  want  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Second.  In  the  unfortunate  selection  by  school  agents  of  teachers  who  are  not  com- 
petent for  their  task.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  learned,  and 
that  they  do  not  pass  a  good  examination,  but  they  lack  energy  in  the  school-room, 
and  fiiil  in  the  faculty  to  goTem  their  scholars.  Consequently  there  should  be  more 
care  used  in  the  selection  of  school  agents;  they  should  be  men  of  sound  judgment 
and  acquainted  with  human  nature.  Your  Committee  are  not  generally  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  candidates  for  examination  to  be  good  judges  of  their  capacity 
for  teaching  beyond  what  may  appear  upon  the  examination. 

An  old  school-house  covers  a  multitude  of  sins : 

The  old  school-house  is  a  remnant  of  the  past;  and  an  excuse  for  almost  any  dis- 
order might  be  found  in  the  hard  and  inconvenient  benches  on  which  the  scholars 
are  obliged  to  sit  hour  after  hour.  The  good  citizens  of  the  district  should  take 
immediate  measures  to  provide  a  good  and  comfortable  house  for  their  children. 
May  the  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  be — **  It  is  done." 

Bradford. 
Wabben  M.  True,  C.  L.  Cart,  Committee. 

A  word  of  exhortation  to  parents : 

Let  parents  see  that  their  children  uniformly  attend  the  common  schooL  We 
should  be  shocked  by  the  number  of  absences.  Not  one-half  of  our  children 
uniformly  attend  school.  Why  should  any  be  left  without  a  common  business 
education  ?  Why,  for  want  of  one  or  two  terms  of  High  School  in  each  year,  should 
our  children  suffer  mortification  and  embarrassment  through  life? 

Agents  reminded  of  duty  : 

The  office  of  school  agent  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  common  school  sys- 
tem. On  them,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  prosperity  of  our  schools.  They 
have  the  care  of  the  money,  house,  &c. ;  but  their  chief  responsibility  is  in  selecting 
teachers.  They  should  engage  none  who  are  of  doubtfdl  competency.  See  that  they 
are,  in  dignity  and  urbanity  and  in  all  the  graces  of  disposition  and  character, 
models  that  may  be  properly  copied  by  every  scholar.  Give  them,  at  least,  such 
examples  of  morality  and  good  manners  in  the  teachers  you  employ,  as  you  would 
commend.  Some  agents  invariably  inquire  for  a  che^  teacher.  No  amount  of 
experience  or  honorable  success  is  considered;  a  cheap  teacher  answers  their  purpose. 
The  prosperity  of  our  schools  require  that  districts  should  not  appoint  incompetent 
agents. 

Of  penmanship : 

Writing  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  our  schools.  Tour  Committee  have  urged 
this  subject  upon  teachers  and  scholars.  When  will  most  of  our  children  learn  to 
write  if  not  in  our  common  schools?    These  evidently  fiimish  the  best,  if  not  the 
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only  opportunity  which  most  parents  can  afiford  them  for  aoquiring  the  knowledge  of 
this  useful  art.  We  earnestly  recommend  to  all  concerned  the  study  and  practice  of 
penmanship. 

South  Berwick. 
Joel  Baker,  Albert  Goodwin,  A.  C.  Stockin,  Committee, 

Of  the  continued  employment  of  teachers  in  the  same  schools, 
the  Committee  remark : 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  employed  have  been  those  who  have  had  more  or  less  ex- 
perience at  teaching,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been  engaged  for  several  succesnTe 
terms  in  the  same  school.  We  are  getting  more  and  more  into  the  way  of  employing 
the  same  teacher  during  the  whole  year,  when  we  get  one  that  does  well  and  gives 
general  satisfaction.  We  think  that  this  is  an  improvement,  and  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  improve  yet  more  in  this  direction 

Of  female  teachers,  we  have  this  further  testimony : 

Female  teachers,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  employed  in  most  of  our  schools  both 
for  the  summer  and  winter  terms.  They  do  succeed  better,  as  a  general  thing,  than 
male  teachers.  They  seem  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  work  of  teaching  town 
schools. 

Fortunate  in  the  matter  of  school-houses  : 

Our  school-houses,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  in  a  very  good  condition.  A 
little  painting  and  whitewashing,  however,  would  add  much  to  the  appearance  of 
several  of  them ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  want  of  blackboards  of  a  suitable  stse 
to  accommodate  the  scholars. 

LiTcnnELD. 
Q.  C.  Waterman,  B.  W.  Berrt,  H.  W.  True,  Committee. 

The  Committee  comment  briefly  upon  the  several  schools,  with- 
out extended  remarks  upon  general  topics.  A  few  suggestions 
are  transferred ; 

Absence  from  school,  though  no  greater  than  in  former  years,  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  we  have  had  to  encounter,  amounting  in  one 
school  to  43  per  cent.  Not  only  do  absentees  suffer  in  consequence,  but  it  is  a  great 
injury  to  the  whole  school.  No  teacher  can  keep  up  a  proper  interest  under  sach 
discouraging  circumstances.  The  remedy  for  this  lies  principally  with  the  parents. 
It  must  be  an  extreme  case  that  will  justify  th*»  detention  of  a  child  from  school. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  prize  their  school  privileges  too  highly  to  allow 
them  to  degenerate  by  employing  faithless  or  incompetent  teachers,  or  to  allow  per- 
sonal prejudice  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 

Mr.  C.  is  a  well  qualified  teacher,  quiet  and  easy  in  the  school-room.  The  order  was 
good,  the  deportment  excellent,  and  a  most  pleasant  state  of  fbeling  exbted  between 
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the  pupila  and  teacher.  The  sohool,  considering  the  large  proportion  of  absences, 
made  good  improTement.  It  is  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  will 
remedy  this  defect  in  Aiture. 

We  desire  to  introduce  the  stndy  of  the  history  of  oar  own  country  into  our 
schools.  In  no  important  branch  of  education  are  our  scholars  more  deficient  than 
this.  We  are  dcTising  a  system  by  which  this  long-neglected  branch  may  be  taught 
in  all  our  schools,  and  respectfully  ask  the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  concerned. 

Hartland. 
CnABLEB  BowELL,  2d,  Be37jamin  SnNcnniLD,  Committee. 

With  the  ordinary  prosperity  in  most  of  the  schools  reported  by 
this  Committee,  there  is  one,  of  which  this  sad  picture  is  drawn. 
When  shall  our  "  glorious  system"  of  common  schools  prove  more 
thoroughly  true  to  its  great  purposes  in  all  our  towns  ? 

This  school  was  a  most  decided  failure.  At  my  first  visit,  the  order  was  fiiir;  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  medium.  But  at  my  second  visit,  nothing  but  a  scene  of 
confusion  presented  itself.  Scholars  were  rude  and  disrespectful,  both  to  the  teacher 
and  one  another,  and  the  recitations  very  imperfectly  conducted.  The  house  was 
quite  demolished,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  money  expended  in  this  portion  of  the 
district  was  worse  than  thrown  away. 

A  more  cheerful  picture  is  this  : 

Teacher  and  scholars  manifested  a  mutual  interest,  and  the  progress  in  the  several 
branches  was  quiet  satisfactory.  I  was  much  pleased  at  my  last  examination, 
especially  with  the  reading,  which  was  far  superior  to  the  style  of  school  reading  in 
general.  The  teacher,  though  young,  has  a  good  system  of  government,  and  a  prac- 
tical method  of  imparting  knowledge  to  her  pupils. 

Parkmax. 

II.  E.  CrRTis, /or  the  Committee. 

The  responsibility  of  ajijcnts  and  the  importance  of  good  teachers 
urged  yet  again : 

The  prosperity  of  our  schools  depends  very  muoh  upon  the  agents.  The  office  of 
school  aj;ent  should  not  be  (lcemc«l  a  post  which  the  most  stupid  man  of  the  district 
most  hold,  because  it  is  his  turn ;  but  a  pbice  of  responsibility,  requiring  intelligence 
and  judgmcDt  in  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties.  Let  the  best  man  of  each 
district  be  appointed  as  ac;ent.  They  ha\e  the  control  of  the  money;  have  the  whole 
charge  of  the  school  property ;  the  houses,  with  their  furniture,  and  must  see  to 
keeping  them  in  repair.  But  the  most  responsible  duty  is  that  of  selecting  and  en^ 
gaging  teachers.  It  is  their  duty  to  search  out  and  select  the  best.  Theur  motto 
should  be  good  teachers  or  none.  The  great  thing  in  the  school  is  the  man  who  keeps 
it.    Select,  if  possible,  a  person  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  one  acquainted  with 
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haman  nature,  eflpecially  the  nature  of  children.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  with 
limited  means  to  secure  the  best  teachers  in  the  country;  and  it  is  not  always  easj 
to  say,  at  first  sight,  whether  a  candidate  is  fit  for  his  place.  But  these  are  precau- 
tions which  can  be  taken  and  which  ought  to  be  taken.  Let  the  Committee  be 
absolutely  fearless  and  impartial  in  deciding  upon  qualifications.  Let  no  considera- 
tion of  fear  or  favor,  no  unwillingness  to  offend,  or  desire  to  conceal,  suffer  any 
district  to  be  obliged  to  waste  its  hard-earned  money  in  paying  an  inefficient  and 
incompetent  teacher.  Again,  after  the  agent  has  engaged  a  teacher,  and  be  is  duly 
inducted  into  the  school,  it  should  be  the  purpose,  as  it  is  for  the  interest,  of  the 
district  to  rally  around  the  teacher,  and  make  it  their  business  to  render  the  school 
as  useful  as  possible.  Every  one  should  feel  that  it  is  his  school.  By  sympathy, 
encouragement  and  cooperation,  expressed  by  kind  inquiries  after  the  progress  of  the 
school,  and  occasional  visits,  success  may  be  insured  to  a  school  that  otherwise 
might  prove  a  failure. 

Madison. 
S.  Brownson,  Joseph  Wyman,  Thomas  G.  Mitchell,  Committee. 

Of  an  experienced  anJ  faithful  teacher,  the  Committee  thus 
speak : 

By  his  unwearied  labor  and  characteristic  discipline  the  school  has  made  com- 
mendable progress  in  the  several  branches  taught.  His  school  was  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.  This  district  has  erected  this  year  a  very  good  school-house;  and  having 
had  an  advantage  over  all  his  predecessors  in  this  respect,  he  kept  up  the  interest  of 
the  school  to  the  last  Jay.  We  thought  we  could  see  some  improvement  in  manners 
and  morals,  as  well  as  a  decided  proficiency  in  learning. 

Good  qualities  of  another  teacher : 

Kindness  and  tact,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  make  her  pupils  learn,  gave  to  her 
labors  a  good  degree  of  success.  Her  school  showed  a  good  measure  of  progress. 
She  bids  fair  to  become  an  efficient  teacher.  If  her  kind  and  gentle  spirit  does  not 
overbalance  the  sterner  qualities  of  her  nature,  she  will  prove  an  accession  to  the 
profession  of  school-teaching. 

A  male  teacher  might  have  done  better : 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  a  good,  thorough  male  teacher  would  have 
been  better  adapted  to  this  school,  anil,  in  all  probability,  have  secured  more  pleasing 
results.     The  school,  however,  was  by  no  means  a  f  lilure. 

The  important  faculty  of  leading  or  drawing  pupils  along  the 
paths  of  knowledge,  is  shown  in  the  management  of  teachers  : 

Miss  R.  appeared  to  enjoy  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  her  pupils;  and  though 
the  school  was  small  in  numbers,  and  composed  mostly  of  little  children,  she 
evidently  leil  them  along  without  much  weariness  through  a  long  term  of  study. 

Miss  P.  had  also  the  rare  ability  to  attract  the  children  to  herself.  The  school 
was  so  conducted  as  to  be  very  interesting  to  the  scholars,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
profitable. 
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Mount  Desert. 
£.  E.  Babson,  Chairman  of  Committee, 

Certain  unwholesome  customs  still  prevail  in  this  town,  which 
an  enlightened  public  sentiment  will  wholly  banish,  it  is  hoped : 

This  school,  for  some  cause  anknowD,  was  commenced  nnder  Tery  unfavorable 
drcnmstances.  Many  of  the  scholars  were  determined  not  to  obey  the  requirements 
of  the  teacher.  During  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  school,  three  writing-desks, 
recently  fitted  up  with  new  tops,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  cuts  of  the  pocket-knife. 
The  school  was  delayed  two  days  by  obstructions  in  the  chimney,  put  in  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  *'  smoking  the  teacher  out.**  Why  any  scholar  should  wish  to 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  or  to  impose  upon  a  gentleman  who  was  an 
entire  stranger,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  There  seemed  to  be  a  determination  with  some 
of  the  larger  boys  **  not  to  have  this  man  to  reign  over  them."  The  school  is  now 
prospering  finely,  and  the  teacher  has  it  under  good  discipline. 

The  cause  assigned  for  the  diminution  of  interest  in  the  commoiK 
schools : 

The  summer  schools  of  the  past  year  compare  favorably  with  those  of  1862,  but* 
oar  winter  schools  have  not  been  generally  so  successful  as  those  of  a  year  ago.  The 
question  naturally  arises.  Why  are  they  so?  Have  poorer  teachers  been  employed? 
We  answer,  No.  Our  teachers  have  generally  been  those  who  understand  well  how 
to  instruct  and  govern  a  school.  The  principal  cause  appears  to  be  that  the  eom- 
munity  have  so  much  to  occupy  their  minds  about,  that  the  school  is  entirely 
forgotten. 

The  unfortunate  policy  of  the  State  in  abolishing  the  "  Teachers' 
Institutes,''  is  made  responsible  for  part  of  the  difficulty  : 

During  the  few  years  that  "  County  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes"  were 
in  operation,  the  people  seomed  to  be  alive  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
interest  in  the  common  school  increased  from  year  to  year;  but  when  that  law  was 
repealed,  the  tide  of  advancement  stopped,  and  has  ever  since  been  ebbing  toward 
the  channel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  found  disrespect  to  parchts  an  1  teachers, 
insubordination  at  home  and  in  school,  swearing,  sabbath-breaking,  and  many  other 
vices. 

A  sad,  but  honorable  record  is  this  for  a  single  district  of  this 
town : 

There  are  some  as  promising  scholars  in  this  school  as  can  be  found  in  town ;  but, 
alas !  four  young  men  from  this  school  gave  their  lives  to  their  country  last  year  on. 
the  Mississippi,  and  two  others  more  recently  have  died  of  fever  at  home. 

Success  impossible  in  such  school-houses  : 

Miss  M.  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of  her  in  teaching  these  children ;  bat  no 
teacher  can  be  successful  without  a  more  convenient  school-room  than  thit  in  which 
the  last  term  was  taught.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  district  should  be 
annexed  to  No.  5. 

8 
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Athens. 

William  McLaughlih,  Ghairman  of  Committet. 

Of  music  in  one  of  the  schools,  Mr.  M.  says  : 

Vocal  musio  was  a  daily  exercise,  and  teaded  not  only  to  interest,  but  to  sustain  a  har- 
monious influence  over  the  scholars. 

A  teacher  punishes  scholars  for  offenses  committed  outside  of 
the  school-room  : 

Some  dissutislactlun  wiis  folt  by  a  few  (Murents  in  relation  to  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  over  scaulars  out  of  iKsbool.  She  maintained,  and  correctly,  too,  wo  beliere,  that 
a  teacher  has  a  right  to  chastise  a  scholar  for  any  misdemeanor  incurred  while  going  to 
or  from  the  :ichool -bouse,  if  it  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  the  school  or  the  welfare  of 
the  8ch(rlar:;.  If  children  cannot  go  to  and  from  school  peaceably,  teacher  and  paremts 
should  sec  that  the  offenders  are  properly  corrected  therefor. 

The  Committee  remark,  in  concluding  their  report,  upon  several 
branches  of  ^re  it  importance  too  often  neglected  : 

In  our  connection  >vilh  the  schools  of  the  town,  we  have  urged  upon  teachers  and 
pupils  the  importance  and  necessity  of  bettor  discipline,  and  a  more  thorough,  aystomaUo 
and  rigidly  correct  method  of  teaching;  aud  wo  think  our  labors  have  been  eminently 

SUCCOSJiful. 

Writing  in  school  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  soholar's  education;  but  in 
nearly  ifll  the  school:^  wo  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  this  'Most  art"  is  revived,  and  in- 
stead of  writing  semi-occasionally,  or  not  at  all,  we  have  a  writing  exercise  every  day^ 
the  same  as  other  studies.  We  hold  that* it  is  just  as  necessary  for  a  person  to  write  a 
legible  hand  a^  it  \a  to  read  or  spell.  There  is  more  sense  and  reason  in  having  the 
power  to  indito  a  decent  letter  than  in  knowing  how  to  extract  the  fifth  root  of  any  num- 
ber, or  the  ability  to  solve  all  the  problems  in  arithmetic. 

Reading,  too,  has  been  merely  an  exercise  in  calling  words  at  sight,  without  regard  to 
.punctuation,  inflection,  emphasis  or  sense,  and  the  one  who  could  call  them  fastest  was 
the  be:<t  scholar.  We  have  tried  to  remove  this  habit,  and  substituto  a  natural,  rational 
and  correct  system  of  rcadinj,  founded  upon  common  sense  and  the  principles  of  Toeal 
utterance. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  promote  the  interest;  of  our  schools  and  the  cause  of  education, 
that  tho  rising  generation  may  grow  up  under  the  influences  of  loyal,  civil  and  moral 
institutions. 

PoWNAL. 
J.  T.  McIirriRB,  E.  York,  John  T.  Lawrbncr,  Committee, 

The  Committee  report  that  history  has  been  introduced  as  a 
reading  book  in  some  of  the  schools.  This  is  better  than  nothing, 
but  should  not  take  the  place  of  a  careful  study  of  that  important 
branch  of  knowledge : 

Three  of  the  schools  have  used  it  as  a  reader  two  or  throe  times  a  week  with  good 
Buooess,  without  interfering  with  their  other  duties  at  all.  We  hope  that  a  general  use 
will  be  made  of  it  another  year. 
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A  common  evil  pointed  ont : 

In  most  of  oar  schools  somo  of  the  small  scholars  aro  too  anxious  to  get  into  higher 
classes  before  they  are  qualified.  The  classing  of  the  scholars  should  be  left  to  the 
teachers,  and  the  larger  scholars  should  be  willing  to  follow  the  adTioe  of  the  School 
Gommittee  when  directing  the  general  course  of  instruction. 

Certain  school-houses  speak  for  themselves : 

In  regard  to  our  school-houses,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  extended 
remarks,  believing  that  many  of  them  are  old  enough  to  speak  for  Uiemselves. 

Reasons  why  our  schools  fail  of  perfect  success : 

First,  The  want  of  enthusiasm  and  tact  on  the  part  of  teachers.  When  such  is  the 
case,  the  value  of  any  school  is  essentially  impaired.  A  teacher  should  endeavor,  by 
kindness,  to  gain  the  love,  and  by  firmness,  the  respect  of  his  scholars,  and  should  pos- 
sess sufficient  physical  ability  to  back  his  firmness  at  all  times.  Second,  Another  reason 
why  some  of  our  schools  fail,  is  that  the  parents  do  not  sustain  them  as  they  should,  by 
encouraging  the  scholars  to  be  punctual  in  their  attendance  and  orderly  in  their  deport- 
ment; but  are  too  apt  to  lia^ten  to  idle,  and  sometimes  very  foolish  stories,  told  them  by 
the  scholars.  -  It  is  much  better  to  gain  satisfaction  by  personal  inspection  than  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  children.  Third,  Another  reason,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  Ib, 
that  the  School  Committee,  it  is  said  by  many,  do  not  perform  their  full  duty  in  the  ex- 
amination ^f  teachers.  They  are  charged  with  giving  certificates,  in  many  cases,  to 
incompetent  persons.  To  this  charge  we  must  plead  guilty;  but  in  extenuation,  we  must 
put  in  the  plea,  that  so  long  as  the  people  in  this  town  think  more  of  having  a  long 
school  than  of  having  a  good  one,  and  agents  employ  teachers  of  third  and  fourth  rate 
qualifications,  so  long  your  Committee  will  be  likely  to  fail. 

Cranberry  Isles. 

A.  C.  Ferkajid,  William  P.  Peebles,  Committee, 

This  is  the  first  report  received  at  our  office  from  the  "  Cran- 
berry Isles."     We  make  a  few  extracts  with  pleasure : 

During  the  past  year  our  schools  have  gonorally  been  satisfactory ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  think  there  has  been  a  great  improvement,  although,  in  some  instances,  there  has 
been  deficiency  in  government,  irregular  attendance,  disrespect  in  scholars,  and  a  want 
of  interest  in  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Circumstances  may  render  it 
impoffiible  for  some  scholars  to  attend  school  constantly,  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
they  are  allowed  to  be  absent  from  school  upon  slight  pretenses. 

Frequently  schools  are  of  but  little  value,  although  they  may  appear  well  at  the  first 
inspection.  The  ag^nt  knows  it,  and  also  the  district,  but  no  one  will  move  in  the 
matter.  The  school  closes,  having  been  of  but  little  use  but  to  create  ill-will  in  the 
district.  The  inquiry  arises.  Who  is  to  blame  T  It  may  be  the  Committee,  or  the  agent, 
the  teachers,  the  scholars,  or  the  parents. 

The  duty  of  citizens  towards  the  public  schools  is  herein  set 
forth : 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citiien  to  regard  our  public  schools  as  objects  of  personal 
interest.  They  need  constant  care  and  watchfulness — constant  efforts  to  elevate  their 
character  and  increase  their  usefulness. 
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We  haTo  etrong  feare  that  our  publio  schools  are  Dot  so  geoerallj  nor  ao  follj  apprc- 
oiated  as  they  should  be.  They  are  the  balanoo-wheel,  by  the  moTement  of  which  oar 
great  social,  moral,  and  political  interests  are  regulated. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say,  as  yon  prize  the  happiness  of  your  children,  aa  yoa 
loTC  your  country  and  your  inheritcnoe,  the  institutions  transmitted  from  your  fathers, 
and  would  have  them  perpetuated  to  your  children,  cherish  carefully  our  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  to  which  we  are  more  indebted  than  to  any  anything  else. 

It  is  the  secret  of  our  general  intelligence  and  pre-eminence,  the  glory  of  our  oonntry, 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  the  guarantee  of  onr  future. 

Kennebunk. 

D.  Rkmick,  for  the  Committee, 

The  topic  which  is  presented  in  the  following  paragraph  cannot 
be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  and  com- 
mittees : 

* 

We  feel  bound  to  allude  to  a  fault  of  no  trifling  magnitude,  which  oharacierixM  tiie 
mode  of  instruction  of  most  of  our  teachers,  and  of  which  we  have  freqneifUj  spoken  in 
former  reports.  We  refer  to  the  desire  to  accomplish  too  mttch,  by  adranoiog  their 
scholars  from  book  to  book  and  from  branch  to  branch  of  study,  without  waiting  for  the 
one  to  be  sufficiently  understood  before  the  other  is  taken  up.  The  giving  of  long  les- 
sons, and  the  neglecting  of  oral  instruction,  are  parts  of  this  system.  The  classes  go 
over  more  pages  during  the  term, — but  at  its  close  have  not  really  learned  ua  much  ai 
they  would  have  done  had  the  teacher  given  short  lessons,  required  these  to  be  thor- 
oughly committed,  and  accompanied  them  with  such  remarks  and  explanations  as  were 
needed  to  enable  the  pupil  to  comprehend  them,  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  learn- 
ing them.  The  lesson  is  not  mastered  when  the  members  of  a  class  miscall  the  words, 
hesitate,  look  blank,  and,  as  a  last  expedient,  resort  to  guessing;  nor  is  it  mastered 
when,  if  unable  to  quote  the  precise  words  of  the  text-book,  they  become  confused,  uid 
find  it  difficult  to  proceed  with  the  recitation.  While  short  lessons,  well  committed  and 
understood,  will  insure  actual,  and  in  the  end  rapid  progress,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  there  is  danger  of  drilling  the  child  too  long  on  one  exercise,  until  it  becomes  tire- 
some and  uninteresting.  No  rules  can  be  given  to  meet  the  precise  wants  of  a  school  in 
this  particular.  The  judgment  of  the  teacher  must  be  relied  upon  to  provide  for  eaok 
oase  as  it  occurs.  Ho  will  be  careful  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  a  time,  and  espooiaUy 
will  he  endeavor,  at  all  times,  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  for  without  this 
progress  cannot  be  eflfected.  No  teacher  need  fear  that  his  labors  will  be  undervalued  if 
he  adopts  the  **slow  and  sure"  policy.  Children  who  read  correctly  and  readily,  who  do 
not  hesitate  in  their  recitations,  and  who  answer  promptly  and  intelligently  proper 
questions  bearing  upon  their  lessons,  will  furnish  indubitable  evidence  of  industry  aad 
right  management  on  the  part  of  their  teacher;  while  those  who  *<have  been  throogh 
the  book,"  but  nevertheless  show  plainly  that  they  are  unprepared  when  called  upon  to 
read  or  recite,  and  are  abashed  and  silent  when  asked  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  a  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  any  point  which  xhould  be  understood  by  them,  and  which  miL'.t  be 
before  they  are  well-taught, — such  afiford  strong  grounds  for  doubting  Uie  faith' ntnas 
or  sound  judgment  uf  their  instructor.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  import.^'  t  and 
responsible  work  of  instructing  the  young,  cannot  give  too  much  thought  to  this  :  i  lyed, 
nor  can  thoy  bo  too  anxious  or  careful  that,  in  this  particular,  their  practice  is  :  ^.ineatlj 
judicious. 
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A  cause  of  irregularity  and  backwardness  is  alluded  to,  quite 
common  in  many  places,  and  deserving  of  great  pains  to  correct  it. 
Children  of  a  larger  growth  are  often  responsible  for  setting  a  bad 
example  in  this  regard. 

Why  are  the  schools  in  this  district  so  backward  ?  Are  the  children  permitted  to  spend 
too  maoh  time  about  the  Depot,  and  thus  get  their  minds  so  completely  imbued  with  the 
erents  passing  there  as  to  become  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  learning,  and  to  regard 
the  sohooi-room  as  a  place  to  be  aroided  as  much  as  possible,  rather  than  as  a  privilege 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  and  gratefully  improved  T  If  the  cause  does  not  lie  in  Uiii 
direction,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  our  first  inquiry. 

The  attention  of  benevolent  persons  is  invited  to  a  new  field  of 
labor : 

Would  it  not  be  a  meritorious  act  for  those  in  each  district  who  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  our  system  of  free  instruction,  to  look  around  and  count  up  the  number  of  children 
who  do  not  attend  school,  ascertain  why  it  is  that  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  which  is  offered  them,  and  endeavor,  perseveringly  endeavor,  to  lead  them  to 
become  recipients  of  those  advantages,  so  essential  to  their  welfare,  which  they  are 
thoughtlessly  neglecting  7  Here  is  a  field  where  the  quiet  and  unostentatious — those  who 
labor  not  for  a  name,  but  faithfully  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  neglected  and  downfallen — 
can  work  with  the  certainty  of  an  abundant  reward.  In  our  own  neighborhoods  and 
near  our  own  homes  can  the  uneducated  be  directed  to  and  led  along  the  pleasant  paths 
of  knowledge,  the  idle  can  be  excited  to  exertion,  to  look  upward  and  press  onward  in 
the  manly  course,  and  the  vicious,  if  any  such  there  be,  can  be  reclaimed  and  placed 
among  the  useful  and  the  good  in  the  ranks  of  society. 


Sanford. 

Eyat  Willaro,  H.  Fairfield,  Asa  Low,  CommitUe, 

Plain  speaking  and  wholesome  doctrine  is  this  : 

In  speaking  of  longer  schools,  we  would  remind  you  of  another  great  fault  in  the  edu- 


cation of  the  young.  As  winter  wears  away  and  spring  nears,  this  boy  and  that  girl 
taken  from  school  to  work  at  home,  to  work  away,  to  learn  a  trade  or  some  such  thing; 
which  practice  not  only  deprives  the  scholar  of  his  educational  privileges,  but  breaks  up 
the  classes  and  weakens  the  school,  the  same  as  it  would  break  up  your  four  ox  team  to 
take  one  ox  and  fasten  him  in  the  barn. 

Some  may  say,  "  we  need  the  boy's  or  girl's  assistance;  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  them 
at  school  all  the  time.''  Then  we  reply:  You  can't  afford  to  have  the  children.  As 
strong  an  obligation  rests  upon  the  parent  to  provide  good,  healthy  food  for  the  child's 
mind  as  for  bis  body.  Bo  determined,  even  if  you  should  be  obliged  to  use  less  sugar 
and  sell  more  butter,  that  you  will  allow  your  children  to  improve  all  the  advantages 
attending  our  schools,  remembering  that  their  school  days  will  soon  be  over,  and  that,  in 
a  groat  degree,  it  rests  upon  you  whether  or  not  a  foundation  for  a  useful  life  be  laid. 
Don't  say  that  your  boy  need  not  know  much  to  be  a  farmer ;  for  you  must  know  that 
agriculture  is  one  of  the  scioncos,  and  to  be  pursued  successfully  calls  for  as  much  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  as  almost  any  other  of  the  sciences.  As  your  boy  will  need  new 
tools  of  later  invention  than  those  which  you  and  your  father  used,  so  he  will  need  now 
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ideas  and  information.     Agrioaltnre,  with  the  other  soienoes,  is  adranoing.     Perfonn 
joar  duties  to  your  children  and  to  your  country  by  giving  them  liberal,  aound  edacatioo. 

The  Committee  confess  that  the  importance  of  a  good  education 
is  not  suflficiently  felt: 

We  feel  that  the  importance  of  a  good  education  is  not  realised  in  this  town.  We  oall 
<mr  schools  good.  Particular  scholars  advance  while  the  schools  keep  on  the  same  old 
level  of  years.  If  one  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-foor 
should  now  make  his  round  of  visits,  he  would  find  the  same  schools  at  nearly  the  saoie 
stand,  nothing  new  but  the  faces.  There  is  lacking  a  spirit  of  energy  and  ambition  that 
shall  advance  their  character  and  enhance  their  value.  They  must  climb  above  tiie 
monotonous  plain,  and  so  give  us  back  full  returns  for  our  money  expended.  This  may 
be  done  without  any  material  change  of  books  or  method  of  instruction.  The  greater 
part  may  be  done  by  the  parents.  Some  may  say,  we  have  chosen  a  Committee  and 
agents  and  paid  our  taxes,  what  more  have  we  to  do  with  schools  7  If  you  employ 
laborers  upon  your  farms  or  in  your  shops,  do  you  think  yon  have  sufficiently  eared  for 
your  own  interests  when  you  have  employed  and  paid  them?  Do  yon  allow  them  to  por- 
sae  their  work  or  waste  their  time  without  any  supervision  ?  Is  the  education  of  your 
children  of  so  much  less  importance  than  the  tilling  of  your  farms,  that  it  should  receive 
80  much  less  attention  ?  You  have  many  more  duties  to  perform  after  the  election  of  the 
proper  school  officers.  You  are  to  see  that  your  children  are  so  trained  at  home,  that 
they  will  not  need  to  be  trimmed  at  school;  for  home  and  school  are  closely  allied.  You 
cannot  expect  the  deportment  of  your  child  to  be  correct  at  school  unless  it  is  so  at  home. 

Augusta — Village  District. 

B.  E.  PoTTKR  AND  OTHERS,  Directors. 

To  counteract  a  bad  practice,  the  Directors  have  established  a 
wise  regulation  : 

All  pupils  connected  with  the  High  School  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
examination.  It  has  been  the  custom  with  numbers  to  absent  themselves  from  the  school 
during  the  last  term  of  the  year,  or  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  examination,  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage or  the  detriment  of  the  school.  To  check  this  evil,  assuming  a  serious  mag- 
nitude, it  has  been  decided  that  no  one  absent  on  the  day  of  examination,  (except  it  be 
on  account  of  sickness,)  shall  be  permitted  to  advance  upon  the  studies  of  the  next  year, 
until  those  of  the  former  year  have  been  fully  made  up,  and  a  satisfactory  examination 
passed. 

It  is  hoped  by  these  means  to  secure  a  more  regular  attendance  each  term,  as  well  as 
to  promote  the  interests  of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
to  the  teacher,  that  each  scholar,  who,  during  the  year,  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
his  tuition,  be  present  on  examination  day. 

Advantages  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  apparatus : 

The  apparatus,  for  which  a  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  by  vote  of  the  distriot, 
has  been  purchased,  and  used  during  the  year,  to  the  increased  improvement  and  interest 
of  those  who  have  pursued  the  study  of  natural  science. 

Good  discipline,  the  result  of  combined  efforts  of  teachers  and 
Directors,  needs  the  further  aid  of  parents  : 
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Good  and  wholesome  disoiplioe  has  boon  generally  maintained.  The  teachers  and 
Directors  have  acted  harmoniously  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  order  and  officionoy  of 
the  schools.  It  is  true,  the  careful  obserrer  cannot  fail  to  see  imperfections ;  bat  many 
of  tiiese  spring  from  sources  beyond  the  control  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  schools  are 
placed.  There  is  frequently  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the 
Bohool  authorities,  which  tends  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  latter.  In  the  matter  of 
discipline,  not  unfrequently  the  inflaonco  of  many  parents,  perhaps  unwittingly,  is 
thrown  against  good  order  and  implicit  obedience.  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  when  the 
measares  of  Directors  and  teachers  are  frequently  discussed  and  censored  before  children, 
that  they  will  not  be  insubordinate  and  unfaithful  at  school. 

Kennebunkport. 

George  B.  Carl,  for  the  Committee, 

No  better  method  than  that  which  was  devised  by  the  founders 
of  the  republic : 

Human  ingenuity  has  thus  far  failed  to  di^over  any  other  or  better  mode  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  masses  than  that  devised  by  the  founders  of  the  republic;  and  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  is  controlled  and  wielded  by  the  masses.  Thus  this  system  of  com- 
mon schools  merits  a  deep  and  active  participation  of  every  citizen.  It  is  a  matter  of 
personal  interest  that  each  individual  should  endeavor  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
free  schools,  and  to  make  them  subordinate  to  no  others.  Here  let  me  say,  a  commenda- 
ble step— and  one  which  we  hope  will  not  be  retraced — has  been  taken  by  the  town  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Though  you  are  onerously  taxed  in  consequence  of  this  civil  war,  you 
have  not  forgotten  the  system  of  public  instruction.  You  have  increased  the  appropria- 
tion for  its  support  to  two  thousand  dollars,  which  is  several  hundreds  more  than  it 
required  by  law.  Let  the  interest  of  each  individual  advance  in  like  ratio,  and  our 
•ohools  will  attain  a  higher  excellence,  and  real  advancement  will  be  wrought. 

A  common  error  rebuked  : 

An  error  of  no  trifling  importance,  which  distinguishes  the  manner  of  instruction  of 
many  of  our  teachers,  is  a  desire  to  accomplish  too  much  by  giving  too  long  lessons  and 
not  having  them  perfectly  mastered.  It  should  bo  homo  in  mind  that  *'  what  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  A  teacher  may  feel  it  a  suflicicnt  reason  to  distrust 
his  usefulness  in  a  school,  who  advances  his  scholars  from  page  to  page  and  from  book  to 
book,  without  waiting  for  the  one  to  be  well  understood  before  the  other  is  taken  up; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  need  not  fear  that  his  labors  are  undervalued,  if  he 
adopts  the  plan  of  giving  short  lessons  and  having  them  thoroughly  understood.  Those 
having  charge  of  our  schools  cannot  give  too  much  reflection  to  this  subject,  nor  can  they 
be  too  solicitous  that  their  labors  are  applied  with  wisdom  and  discretion. 

An  agent  should  not  be  governed  by  his  personal  predilections  : 

As  an  honest  and  faithful  oflicer,  the  Agent  is  not  at  liberty  to  sacrifice  the  prosperity 
of  the  school  to  the  gratification  of  his  personal  predUections. 

Pegging  away  at  the  old  schoolhouses  : 

One  obstacle  to  impede  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  in  some  of  the  districts  is  the 
want  of  good  and  comfortable  schoolhouses.  Much  repairing  and  remodeling  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  them  what  they  should  be — a  source  of  comfort  to  our  children  and  a 
credit  to  our  town. 
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Happy  results  of  the  labors  of  a  competent  teacher — a  teacher 
who  cost  something  and  was  worth  something  : 

The  High  School  has  aoquired  an  enviablo  reputation  under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.,  who  is 
eminentlj  qualified,  in  every  tray,  for  a  Buooeasfal  teadier.  That  rebel lioua  spirit  wliiak 
has  been  manifested  by  some  of  the  Bobolars  in  years  before,  has  been  subdued,  and  Uis 
order  in  school  was  good.  The  improvement  in  all  the  branches  of  study  was  very  p«iv 
eeptible.  Some  of  the  scholars  showed  a  thoroughness  seldom  seen  in  our  public  sohook. 
The  classes  in  mathematics  were  well  versed  in  everything  they  had  been  over;  tbe  Mine 
may  bo  said  of  other  branches  of  study.  We  have  never  visited  a  school  in  Uiis  diatriet 
that  appeared  better,  or  even  so  well  as  this. 

Limerick. 

UoRACE  H.  BuiiBANK,  Stbphex  C.  Watson,  Philip  Gilfatrick,  Committee. 

A  wrong  course  rightly  condemned  : 

The  early  part  of  tho  term  passed  pleasantly  and  successfully;  but  toward  its  close, 
dissatisfaction  arose  with  a  few  of  its  scholars,  respecting  the  teacher's  method  of 
discipline,  on  account  of  which  some  left  the  school,  or  rather  some  of  the  parents 
removed  their  children.  Such  a  course,  before  visiting  the  school  and  there  ascertaining 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  or  applying  to  the  Committee  for  remedy  for  real  or  supposed 
evils,  is  wholly  unjustifiable.  Such  action  of  parents  renders  present  labor  well-nigh 
fruitless,  and  loaves  a  burden  for  subsequent  shoulders  to  assume.  Your  Committee  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that  a  different  coarse  on  the 
part  of  parents  would  have  secured  better  results.  Wo  trust  that  such  as  are  not  already 
of  our  belief  will  soon  become  converts. 

Screws  loose  somewhere : 

In  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  these  schools  (Districts  9  and  10)  during  the  past 
year,  your  Committee  know  nothing.  They  were  not  informed  when  the  schools  oom- 
menced,  nor  when  they  closed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  report  further  than 
appears  from  registers.  It  is  the  well-known  duty  of  agents  to  see  that  the  Committee 
are  properly  and  seasonably  notified  of  boginoing  and  close  of  schools;  but  sometimes 
they  send  by  parties  who  forget  their  message.  Tho  agents  never  make  further  inquiry 
to  learn  whether  we  know  or  not;  and  sometimes  they  rely  on  teachers.  At  any  rate, 
the  Committee  fail  to  get  the  necessary  information,  and  we  can  lay  the.  blame  nowhere 
else  but  upon  the  agents. 

Complete  success  predicated  : 

Interctiit  and  zeal,  on  tho  part  of  pupils,  and  energy  and  faithfulness  on  the  teacher's 
part,  were  rea<lily  soon.  Thoroughness  characterized  tho  work  of  both  parties;  a  healthy 
tone  was  given  to  tho  whole  by  wholesome  discipline,  and  we  can,  therefore,  pronoonee 
the  term  a  complete  success. 

For  another  teacher,  a  good  word,  with  an  exception : 

She  was  active  in  duty;  inspired  many  of  her  scholars  with  interest  in  theirwork; 
was  thorough  in  all  respects,  and  but  for  the  want  of  tlio  **  one  thing  needfuV^  in  common 
schools,  complete  success  would  have  crowned  her  labors.  Like  others  before  her,  she 
carried  too  Jar  tho  idea  of  leniency  in  discipline  on  account  of  the  age  of  her  scholars, 
and,  like  some  of  her  predecessors,  she  failed.     We  know  that  children  of  four,  fire  and 
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six  years  of  age  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  sternest  course  of  training.  We  know  that 
they  will  make  more  diutarbance  than  older  pupils,  who  can  be  made  to  sit  still;  but  when 
rvffuish  boys  and  playful  girls  are  found  in  the  school-room,  they  should  be  promptlj 
looked  afler,  otherwise  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  made  harder,  and  less  improvement  if 
the  result. 

A  teacher  bears  pleasant  testimony  to  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
parents,  and  the  good  conduct  of  pupils.  Such  relations  between 
the  different  parties  must  be  always  attended  with  pleasant  results : 

I  found,  in  District  No.  5,  all  the  qualities  essential  in  making  up  a  good  school,  and 
consider  it  Recond  to  but  few  country  schools.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  took  much  pleasore 
in  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  school,  by  their  good  deportment  and  in  cheerfully  com- 
plying with  all  the  wholesome  school  regulations.  Nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure 
of  the  school,  and  nothing  but  the  kindest  feelings  existed  between  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher.  I  wish  to  express  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  the  pupils  of  District 
No.  5,  as  well  as  the  parent:)  who  took  much  pains  in  getting  the  scholars  promptly  at 
school,  and  supplying  them  with  a  very  comfortable  house  and  other  necessary  con- 
veniences. 

AcTON. 
R.  U.  QoDLvo,  M.  W.  D.  HuRD,  E.  A.  Stockman,  Comminee. 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  along  with  indications  of  pros- 
perity in  many  of  tiie  schools,  shows  painful  evidence  of  mis- 
management and  failure  in  one  district,  the  Committee's  report  of 
which  is  transferred  in  part  to  our  pages  as  an  example  of  warning. 
With  liability  to  such  scenes  in  our  school-rooms,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  whether  some  means  cannot  be  devised  to  bring  a 
higher  authority  to  control  such  outbreaks : 

The  teacher,  by  very  questionable  management,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  partial 
certiflcate,  and  commenced  the  winter  term.  No  notice  was  served  on  the  Committee  by 
the  Agent,  of  the  commenoomcnt  of  the  school.  But  the  Committee,  learning  that  the 
school  was  in  progress,  visited  it  during  the  first  week.  On  entering  the  school-room 
they  wore  particularly  struck  with  the  scene  before  them.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
men,  boyij  and  girls,  mixed  promiscuously.  An  individual  from  New  Hampshire  ooou- 
pied  the  <loHk  tu  the  cxulusion  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  inquired  of  the 
teacher  what  part  of  the  persons  present  constituted  his  school  ?  He  answered  that  his 
scholars  were  in  their  30at>s.  Soon  after  entering  the  room  the  teacher  addressed  the 
Committee,  who  were  forced  to  remain  standing,  as  follows:  **  Gentlemen,  I  am  now 
ready  to  bo  tried.  I  have  employed  the  gentleman  in  the  desk  as  my  attorney.  He  will 
manage  my  case,  and  you  must  deal  with  him."  Whereupon  the  "  gentleman  in  the 
desk^  arose  and  commenced  talking,  when  the  Committee  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
denied  his  right  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and  lawful  examination  of  the  school.  But 
ho  persiiited  in  talkin*;^,  or  as  he  called  it,  in  *'  arguing,''  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  To 
show  the  remarkable  research  of  this  "  gentleman  in  the  desk,"  we  give  one  of  his  argu- 
ments, aK  follows  :  "  It  is  clearly  in  the  province  of  a  teacher,  if  his  qualifloations  are 
called  iu  question  by  the  Committee,  to  employ  an  attorney  to  manage  his  case,  and  Uiat 
•aid  attorney  could  answer  for  the  teacher  when  he  thought  it  advisable,  and  decide  npoo 
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all  qaestions  pnt  to  the  teacher  by  the  Committee,  whether  they  should  be  answered  or 
not.  The  Committee  repeatedly  urged  the  teacher  to  go  on  with  the  usual  exercises  of 
the  school  and  preserre  order;  but  he  would  not  do  either.  Soon  other  persons  in  Uie 
house  arose  and  commenced  talking,  and  the  confusion  became  general.  With  the  house 
thus  packed,  and  the  control  of  the  school  transferred  by  the  teacher  into  the  hands  of 
the  **  gentleman  in  the  desk,"  the  Committee  could  do  no  bettor  than  retire,  with  painful 
regret,  that  such  lawlessness  must  disgrace  a  New  England  school  district. 

A  few  days  later  the  Committee  visited  the  school  again,  and  found  Mr.  D.  withool 
the  aid  of  the  individual  from  N.  U.,  yet  were  treated  by  him  much  as  before.  He 
utterly  refused  to  answer  the  most  simple  questions,  or  to  put  his  school  upon  examina- 
tion in  any  way  likely  to  involve  an  examination  of  himself,  as  teacher. 

The  Committee,  on  their  second  visit,  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  school 'room,  trying, 
by  every  fair  and  kind  method  in  their  power,  to  obtain  a  proper  examination,  but  in 
rain,  as  the  teacher  persistently  refused  to  lay  himself  open  to  examination,  either 
directly  or  in  connection  with  his  classes.  After  the  most  patient  and  carcfnl  efforts  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  D.  and  the  character  of  his  school,  the  Committee 
being  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  unqualified,  incapable  and  unfit  to  teach,  on  December 
11th  served  a  notice  on  him  to  close  the  school.  Notioe  was  also  served  on  the  agent, 
■tating  the  action  of  the  Committee. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  Committee,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  by  Mr.  D.  or 
the  agent.  What  was  termed  by  them  a  school,  continued;  and  a  demand  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  D.  for  his  services,  for  eight  weeks  after  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Committee. 

Lagrange. 

Pliny  B.  Sovle,  for  the  Committee, 

A  first  class  certificate  is  given  in  behalf  of  a  teacher  who  has 
taught  the  same  school  during  seven  successive  seasons : 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  children  in  this  school  read,  spelled  and  recited  in  aloud, 
clear  and  distinct  tone  of  voice;  so  much  so,  that  any  error  was  easily  detected  by  the 
teacher  when  in  any  part  of  the  school-room.  In  breaking  up  the  habit  of  reading  and 
spelling  in  a  low,  half-choked,  smothered  voice,  Miss  F.  has  succeeded  admirably.  On 
the  whole,  the  school  has  been  a  very  profitable  one;  and  so  long  as  Miss  F.'s  services 
can  be  secured,  and  the  same  success  shall  crown  her  efforts,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise 
in  the  agent  of  this  district  to  be  **  like  the  fool's  eyes  wandering  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth"  in  search  of  another  teacher. 

Against  keeping  little  children  at  school  six  hours  in  the  day : 

Shall  we  confine  from  fifteen  or  twenty  children,  from  four  to  six  years  of  age,  none  of 
them  sufficiently  advanced  to  study,  for  six  hours  of  mortal  agony  each  day,  and  make 
them  sit,  with  huids  folded,  on  hard  seats  in  the  school-room.  No  one  should  desire 
this.  It  would  be  a  decided  injury  to  the  small  children,  and  a  great  damage  to  the 
school  generally ;  for  so  large  a  number  of  small  children  cannot  be  kept  entirely  still. 

A  remedy  of  doubtful  value  suggested : 

How,  then,  can  this  difficulty  bo  obviated  ?  I  can  discover  but  one  safe  and  practicable 
method,  and  that  I  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  district. 
It  is  this — to  inclose  the  school  lot  with  a  tight  board  fence,  say  six  feet  in  bight,  and 
not  allow  the  children  to  go  outside  of  the  indosnre  for  recreation. 
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One  secret  of  successful  instruction  : 

Intensely  desiring  that  every  one  of  his  pupils  should  advanoe,  Mr.  0.  was  careful  to 
usign  lessons  to  the  different  classes,  according  to  their  ability  to  learn,  and  then 
insisted  upon  their  lessons  being  well  committed ;  sometimes  even  keeping  the  idle  and 
dilatory  after  the  school  had  closed  to  commit  the  lesson  assigned  them.  For  this  course 
he  was  blamed  by  some,  though  I  think  very  unjustly. 

Successful  management  of  another  teacher : 

Mr.  F.  is  one  of  the  favored  few  who  can  impart  instruction  to  others  in  a  clever  and 
forcible  manner;  and  the  pupil  must  be  a  blockhead  indeed  who  could  attend  his  school 
for  a  month  and  not  become  deeply  interested  in  the  various  branches  taught.  Nor 
were  the  morals  and  manners  of  his  pupils  lost  sight  of;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
fiavorable  opportunity  was  improved  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  principles  of 
morality  and  gentlemanly  conduct. 

Andover. 

William  V.  Jordan,  Chmrman  of  Committee, 

The  last  become  first  : 

The  winter  schools  in  No.  3  and  No.  4  have  given  extra  patisfaotion,  and  each  has 
proved  a  more  than  ordinary  success.  Those  two  schools,  which,  three  years  ago,  took 
the  lowest  rank  among  our  schools,  have  been  rapidly  improving  from  year  to  year,  until 
now  they  have  reached  the  highest.  In  relation  to  discipline,  order  and  advancement 
for  the  past  winter,  they  stand  first. 

Discipline  must  be  maintained  : 

There  was  some  trouble  in  matters  of  discipline,  which  resulted  in  a  part  of  the 
scholars  leaving  the  school.  Discipline  must  be  maintained  in  our  schools  at  all  hazards, 
or  they  had  better  be  disbanded.  We  have  seen  no  cause  to  blame  the  teacher  in  the 
matter,  though  we  would  advise  all  agents  to  employ  no  persons  for  teacher  who  has 
strong  opponents  in  the  district. 

WiNTHBOP. 
E.  Marrow,  D.  Oarqill,  H.  Woodward,  Committee, 

A  neglected  branch  of  education  receives  attention  in  one 
school : 

In  no  school  did  we  witness  a  more  satisfactory  examination  than  that  listened  to  in 
this,  near  its  close.  Good  order  had  been  maintained,  and  the  instruction  had  been 
thorough.  The  recitations  in  all  branches  were  prompt  and  correct.  Several  specimens 
of  original  composition  were  read,  which  were  highly  creditable  to  their  authors. 

In  another  school,  a  love  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated  very  pro- 
perly : 

At  the  visit  near  the  close,  good  proficiency  was  manifest  in  most  of  the  branches,  and 
the  school-room  rendered  more  attractive  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  by  being  neatly 
decorated  with  wreaths  and  appropriate  mottoes  wrought  by  fair  hands  from  the  green 
foliage  of  the  oak. 
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A  fine  example  of  punctuality  iu  attendance : 

The  fact  that  the  average  attendanoo  was  bat  two  leas  than  the  whole  number  regU- 
tered,  speaks  well  for  the  interest  manifested  by  the  parents,  as  weU  as  the  ieaeher  aai 
leholan. 

The  improyement  in  reading  deserves  especial  praise. 

In  another,  a  school  paper  is  sustained  : 

A  literary  periodical,  called  "  The  Casket/'  was  started,  and  reoeired  a  generous  sap- 
port  from  tho  school.  A  spooimen  number  was  read  at  examination — manj  pieces  in 
which,  for  originality  of  thought  and  style  of  composition,  would  be  no  dishonor  to 
students  in  a  higher  school. 

A  lady  teacher  employed  for  winter  term  has  valuable  helpers  : 

The  suocesd  of  this  teacher  in  summer  secured  her  re-employment  for  the  winter  term. 
Her  experience  and  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  of  the  various  characters  and  dis- 
positions of  her  pupils  rendered  her  services  even  more  valuable  than  before.  Every 
question  was  answered  without  hesitation,  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  and  distinct  to  be 
heard  and  understood  in  any  part  of  the  room. 

Singing,  composition  and  declamation  had  each  received  their  proper  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sturtevant,  at  his  own  private  expense,  continues  to  furnish  the  district  with  Uie 
neatest  and  most  attractive  school-room  in  town.  Major  Benson,  among  oUier  proofs  of 
his  interest  in  tho  prosperity  of  the  school,  gratuitously  furnished  the  teacher  with  about 
seven  dollars  each  term,  to  be  expended  in  books  for  presents  to  the  scholars;  and  several 
of  the  parents  and  friends  manifested  anew  their  interest  by  their  presence  at  the  ex- 
amination. 

GOULDSBORO'. 
W.  L.  GupTiLL,  B.  M.  Sargent,  Committee. 

The  reason  assigned  for  want  of  progress  in  the  schools  of  this 
town,  is  not  a  rare  one : 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  schools  is  the  employment  of  cheap  and 
inefficient  teachers.  For  this  the  school  agents  are  for  the  most  part  rraponsible.  Many 
agents  employ  teachers  with  an  especial  desire  to  economize  the  school  money,  and  with 
but  little  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  bring  the  candidate  before  the 
Committee,  not  to  ascertain  if  he  or  she  is  suitable,  but  to  instruct  the  Committee  that 
he  or  she  is  '*  good  enough  for  our  school "  and  to  demand  a  certificate,  because  it  may 
be  an  assistance  to  getting  the  pay.  Such  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  smaller  districts, 
and  so  long  as  it  continues,  most  any  one  will  be  *'good  onough^'  for  their  school  teacher. 

This  is  one  of  the  abuses  in  the  school  system  that  needs  correction. 

Truancy  not  overcome  in  Gouldsboro' : 

By  the  register  it  is  seen  that  tho  average  attendance  of  the  summer  schools  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  number  registered,  and  in  the  winter  schools  about  three  fourths. 
There  is  inexcusable  truancy  in  every  district,  which  parents  should  endeavor  to  correct, 
and  not  expect  teachers  to  neglect  their  duties  to  gather  in  truants  who  keep  beyond 
their  jurisdiction. 
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A  teacher  made  an  example  of: 

The  winter  term  now  in  sesson  is  taught  by  W.  B.  McC.  of  Sollivan,  whose  ezperienoo 
has  fully  qualified  him  to  take  good  care  of  the  interests  committed  to  his  charge,  as 
dearly  seen  in  the  fact  of  this  being  his  fifteenth  school  in  this  town.  Where  he  is 
employed  the  Committee  and  parents  may  be  assured  that  the  school  is  progressing. 

The  report  contains  the  following  record  of  the  first  contract 
made  "  for  keeping  the  town  school''  in  Gouldsboro* : 

Oouldtboro',  Nov,  19,  1798. 
Mr.  HollantTs  prapogaU  for  keeping  the  toum  school  for  six  months  are  as  follovos,  the  toum 
to  give  him  $15.00  per  vumth  and  allow  him  to  take  any  scholars  that  do  not  belong  in  this 
^town,  as  a  payment  to  himself  and  find  him  board  and  after  six  months  if  the  money  is  net 
paid  him,  the  toum  to  allow  him  Interest  to  which  we  agree  and  assent  on  the  part  of  the  town, 

JOSEPH  TILLINGHAST,  >  o  .   .„_ 
THOS.  COBB,  i  Selectmen, 

The  early  school  records  of  all  our  towns  are  worth  preserving, 
as  a  part  of  our  general  history. 

Charlotte. 

D,  J,  FisoER,  Amy  Kicn,  Committee, 

Of  difficulties  experienced  in  conducting  his  school,  one  teacher 
reports  to  the  Committee  : 

That  the  difficulties  were  "  a  smoky  house  and  very  poor  wood,''  and  we  believe  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  his  statement. 

The  punishment  suggested  : 

We  hope  that  district  will  norer  be  found  guilty  of  such  a  charge  again,  and  if  they 
are,  wo  would  suggest  that  a  just  and  probably  a  reformatory  punishment  would  be,  to 
sentence  the  parents  to  attend  the  school  constantly  for  one  week. 

Concord. 

A.  J.  Lanb,  E.  0.  ViTTXJif,  Committee. 

The  following  paragraph  suggests  an  excellence  in  a  teacher, 
which  is  not  often  noticed,  but  which  is  very  worthy  of  attention — 
a  correct  pronunciation  : 

Miss  p.  invariably  keeps  a  good  school.  She  is  a  very  correct  scholar — her  pronunci- 
ation excellent.  Her  school  was  as  well  classified  as  any  in  town,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  no  better  can  bo  found  in  this  vicinity.  Uappy  would  be  the  rii>ing  generation, 
could  they  hear  and  heed  the  good  councils  of  teachers  like  her. 

A  gentle  hint  to  somebody : 

The  teacher  seemed  to  try  very  hard  to  have  his  pupils  learn.  A  part  of  his  scholars 
advanced  finely;  others  made  but  little  progress;  a  sore  aigu  that  some  parents  in  this 
district  do  not  do  exactly  the  right  thing. 
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In  another  district  certain  branches  are  neglected — probably  in 
favor  of  ''  cyphering  "; 

The  studj  of  geography  and  grammar  have  been  neglected.  We  were  glmd,  faowew, 
at  our  laet  visit  to  mark  an  improyement  in  this  respect.  A  good  class  in  geographj  had 
been  formed,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  other  neglected  branches  will  find 
their  proper  place. 

Prospect. 

Wm.  H.  Ginn,  Isaac  T.  Smith,  Committee. 

The  Committee  have  not  been  called  to  put  down  any  insarrec* 

tions : 

* 

The  discipline  of  our  schools  the  past  year  has  boon  very  good.  InsnbordinAte  deiBOO> 
stratiuns,  which  haye  at  times  disgraced  our  schools  and  town  in  former  years,  have  been 
comparatively  few.  The  Committee  have  not  been  called  upon  to  put  down  any  insur- 
rections during  the  year — a  case  which  has  not  occurred  for  a  series  of  years.  The  ad- 
ranooment  uf  our  schools  has  been  quite  cheering,  and  will,  wo  think,  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  former  years. 

Great  responsibility — not  felt. 

It  is  a  serious  thought  that  a  tremendous  power  for  good  or  evil,  resident  entirely  with 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  rising  generation,  is  to  be  exerted  on  our  schools,  and 
yet  many  of  them  hardly  realize  any  responsibility  beyond  the  fact  that  their  children 
are  suppliod  with  books,  and  sent  away  from  homo  at  9  o'clock.  They  leave  the  training 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart,  the  cultivation  of  good  manners,  in  fact  all  preparation 
for  the  work  of  life,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  who  after  his  most  earnest  efforts  if 
made  to  feel  too  often  the  fatal  effects  of  this  neglect  at  home. 

The  stupidest  man  for  Agent : 

The  office  of  Agent  should  not  be  deemed  a  position  which  the  most  stupid  man  of  the 
district  must  hold  because  it  is  bis  turn;  but  a  place  of  responsibility,  requiring  intelli- 
gence and  judgment  in  tiie  proper  performance  of  his  duties. 

Falmouth. 

A.  F.  WiNSLOW,  E.  U.  Ramsdell,  CommiUee. 

The  Committee  remark  but  briefly  upon  the  character  of  their 
schools : 

Our  schools  in  general,  are  not  of  equal  rank  with  those  of  last  year,  especially,  in 
winter;  resulting  from  the  fact,  quite  surely,  that  young  and  inexperienced  teaoherf 
were  emploj'cd,  in  place  of  those  who  had  more  experience. 

Wo  have  bad,  however,  some  excellent  schools,  the  best  instruction  rendered,  and  good 
order  maintained. 

Sorry  to  report  such  a  state  of  school-houses  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Falmouth: 

We  deem  it  of  little  or  no  arail,  yet  it  seems  our  duty  to  state  these  facts.  Distrioli 
No.  6,  7,  9,  12,  eujoy  the  adrantage  of  good  sohool-rooins.    Districts  No.  l»  4,  8, 10,  11, 
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possess  passable  buildings,  yet  badly  out  of  repair,  and  some,  shamefully  defaced.  Dis- 
tricts No.  2  and  5  hare  very  small  and  inconyeniont  rooms.  No.  3  has  not  only  a  very 
small  room,  but  dilapidated  and  inconvenient.  The  stranger  would  mistake  it  for  a  car- 
penter's shop,  while  glancing  at  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
district. 

A  dij;triot  of  one  hundred  scholars  ought  to  be  more  sensible  of  their  obligations  to 
their  children  and  to  their  Creator  than  to  send  them  to  a  cell  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
twenty-five  rather  than  one  hundred.  Literally  seventy-five  scholars  are  crowded  out,  or 
ought  to  bo  kept  out  of  school,  for  want  of  a  suitable  room.  The  disfigurement  of 
school-houses  can  be  prevented,  if  the  parents  and  agents  will  do  their  duty.  Parents, 
you  should  observe  that  the  characters  and  obscene  figures  engraved  upon  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  your  school-houses  by  some  unprincipled  fellow  who  has  no  better  manner 
of  diiipluying  his  baseness  or  developing  his  character,  are  of  the  most  serious  ixgury  to 
the  morals  and  well-being  of  your  children. 

New  Castle. 

E.  II.  Glidden,  J.  A.  Foster,  Committee, 

This  Committee  present  a  lively  report  upon  the  condition  of 
their  schools,  dwelling  with  considerable  minuteness  upon  the 
qualities  of  their  teachers,  of  whom  they  say  iu  general  terms : 

You  will  sec,  by  a  careful  reading  of  this  report,  that  for  the  most  part  our  schools 
have  been  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  able  and  efficient  teachers.  Teachers  who 
for  their  earnest  devotion  and  unintermitting  labor  in  the  noble  cause  of  education, 
merit,  nut  only  the  thanks  of  the  parents,  but  of  the  scholars  whom  they  have  instructed 
with  so  much  /.eul  and  fidelity. 

A  determination  to  succeed  is  followed  by  the  natural  conse- 
quences : 

She  commenced  her  labors  with  the  determination  to  succeed,  and  to  spare  no  pains  to 
have  a  goml  school ;  and  with  this  idea  constantly  before  her,  that  she  must  govern  well  to 
carry  out  hor  noble  object.  How  well  she  succeeded  was  demonstrated  by  the  correctness 
and  thoroughnesH  with  which  her  classes  passed  through  the  examination;  and  it  must  be 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  her  to  know  that  the  children  under  her  charge  have  been  able 
to  reap  nuch  an  abundant  harvest  of  useful  knowledge  bj'  her  praiseworthy  efforts  and  un- 
tiring zcul  and  devotion  m  their  behalf.  There  are  many  bright  and  promising  intellects 
in  this  sicbool,  and  they  lost  none  of  their  brilliancy  under  this  teacher's  instruction. 

What  the  unruly  ones  learned  in  another  district : 

The  unruly  ones  soon  learned  that  this  teacher  knew  what  her  duty  was,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  do  it — that  she  wiis  amply  qualifled  to  govern  as  well  as  to  instruct.  I  visited 
this  school  several  times,  and  always  found  the  teacher  wide  awake  and  hard  at  work, 
and  the  scholars  partaking  largely  of  her  spirit.  At  the  interesting  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  school  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  gratifiimtion  and  surprise  at  the  great 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  these  children  during  the  term. 

A  live  teacher's  portrait : 

Mr.  W.  is  one  of  your  **  live  teachers."  He  understands  his  business  well  and  dis- 
plays^ great  ability  in  imparting  instruction.     His  method  of  solving  questions  by 
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Analysis  is  clear,  expeditious  and  coifiprehensire.  Maoh  improTement  was  manifested  in 
all  the  branches  taught.  The  reading  classes  acquitted  themselves  finely.  Most  of  the 
classes  in  arithmetic  did  well.    The  geography  classra  were  very  correct  in  their  answers. 

ADother  teacher,  and  his  manuer  of  driving : 

We  know  of  no  teacher  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school-room  than  Mr.  O. 
He  holds  the  reins  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand;  and  if  the  manner  of  his  driving,  and 
the  way  he  put$  them  over,  is  somewhat  terrific  to  the  little  folks,  and  the  exercise  a  little 
rough,  we  hope  they  will  all  be  greatly  benefited,  both  mentally  and  physically,  thereby. 
This  school  was  only  eight  weeks,  yet  all  the  classes  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
been  looked  after  in  the  right  direction. 

Look  on  this  picture  : 

Mr.  P.  is  a  thorough  and  efficient  teacher  and  disciplinarian.  Ljko  good  scholars,  ai 
they  of  No.  1  truly  arc,  each  readily  complied  with  all  the  rules  and  re^ilations  of  the 
school,  and  joined  heartily  with  the  teacher  in  carrying  out  his  system  of  instruction. 
Though  the  scholars  did  not  advance  so  far  in  their  studies  ns  heretofore,  yet  we  found, 
at  tho  examination,  that  thoroughness  had  been  aimed  at  and  secured;  everything  pasMd 
over  during  the  term  having  been  committed  to  memory. 

And  on  this : 

Miss  G.  is  a  teacher  of  superior  qualifications,  and  knows  how  to  conduct  a  school  as 
it  should  bo ;  yet  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  the  school  did  not  pre?cnt  such  an  appearance 
as  would  justify  me  in  making  a  very  flattering  report.  There  is  no  fchool  in  town, 
which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  vi^iiit,  that  presents  so  unfavorable  an  a!<pcGt  in  all  respects 
as  this.  With  tho  exception  of  two  or  three  scholars,  this  school  is  far  «  behind  the 
times.''  Tho  condition  of  the  school  has  been  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the  teacher, 
who  labored  hard  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it.  Irregularity,  indiSerenco  and  idleness 
are  the  prominent  features  of  this  school. 

Greene. 

W.  S.  ITiLi.,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Committer. 

The  faculty  of  a  teaclier  to  divide  his  time  and  attention  properly 
among  the  diflcrcnt  branches  of  study  pursued,  as  well  as  among 
the  different  classes  of  pupils,  is  a  very  important  one.  The  Com- 
mittee instance  a  case  of  this  kind : 

The  teacher  found  time  to  do  a  great  nm-junt  of  labor.  iShe  worked,  herj^olf,  and  she 
made  her  scholars  work.  She  made  no  partioalar  branch  a  specialty,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  but  gavo  to  each  its  proper  uttenti<»n. 

A  serious  defect  again  mentioned  : 

The  reading  throughout  the  school  was  deficient  id  articulation  and  pronunciation. 
The  teacher  did  not  realize  tho  importance  of  these,  or  sbe  would  have  been  more  par- 
ticular with  her  gcholars. 

The  lack  of  necessary  energy  proves  disastrous : 

He  did  not  bring  that  energy  and  life  into  his  school  which  are  indisi>ensable  to  soo- 
oesB.    The  oonsequence  was,  the  school  was  unprofitable.    It  may  be  truly  said  thai 
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•oholan  ought  to  oondaot  themsolres  properly,  without  being  foroed  to  do  lo  b j  the 
strong  arm;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  as  truly  be  nid,  that  where  loholan  do  BOt 
obey,  they  should  be  compelled  to  by  the  teacher. 

LiVERHORE. 
Hiram  Brioqs,  Oharlcs  Gibbb,  E.  8.  Fish,  Committm, 

Hints  of  failure : 

Ho  is  a  fine  young  man  and  a  good  scholar,  bnt  he  failed  in  doing  too  mMcM  for  hii 
pupils.     Order  poor,  consequently  the  school  was  not  profitable. 

Another  teacher's  error : 

She  was  Tory  energetic  and  ambitious,  oarrying  her  pupils  oyer  a  vast  amount  of  for- 
face,  roriewing  but  little. 

Justice  should  overtake  them  : 

The  school  was  brought  to  an  untimely  olose  by  some  eril-minded  person  who  stole  the 
ftoTe-pipe  and  carried  it  ofT;  which  persons  should  be  immediately  brought  to  justioe. 

Failures  in  school  management,  like  failures  in  business,  may  be 
expected  to  occur,  but  should  not  dishearten  us : 

It  is  true  there  have  been  partial  failures  in  some  districts  the  past  year,  but  failmrai 
occur  in  other  departments  of  businosc,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  schools.  Hoi 
erery  patient  under  the  care  of  a  competent  physician  is  restored  to  health.  Not  Ofwy 
adventure  of  the  sagacious  merchant  yields  the  expected  profit.  Not  every  portion  of 
the  soil,  carefully  cultivated  by  tho  skillful  farmer,  returns  the  desired  harvest.  Abto- 
luto  perfection  and  complete  success  are  not  to  bo  expected  in  human  efforts.  Bui  a 
brighter  day  will  certainly  dawn  upon  the  rising  generation,  when  parents  and  gnardiaof 
feel  the  high  responsibility  resting  upon  tlicm  in  tho  education  of  their  diildren. 

Our  school  system,  imporfoct  though  it  may  be,  stands  both  as  an  ornament  and  a 
defense,  and  speaks  of  tho  wisdom  of  those  stern  patriots  who  founded  it  in  poverty  and 
perils. 

RuifFORD. 
U.  F.  HowAUD,  for  the  Committet, 

A  rare  testimony  and  its  natural  result: 

The  parents  in  this  district  always  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  promoting  the  Inlar- 
•■ts  of  tho  school,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  easiest  schools  to  teaoh. 

Per  contra : 

There  is  generally  trouble  in  this  school,  caused  by  the  quarrelsome  paronts  in  the  dla- 
trict.  Mr.  S.  met  tho  usual  trouble;  but  his  firmness,  with  tho  cooperation  of  the  Oom- 
mittee,  made  a  profitable  term.    We  shall  have  wiser  children  when  we  havo  wise  parenli. 

Parents  the  natural  instructors  of  their  children  : 

Parents  are  tlic  natural  instructors  of  their  children.  They  are  responsible  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  growth.  They  employ  teachers  to  accomplish  a  part  of  their  own 
work,  and  should  assist  them  in  their  task.    It  is  too  often  the  ease  that  paronti 
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■eaoe  a  murfaro  sgainsi  the  teacher.  The  children  catch  the  nine  spirit,  and  rtftff 
■cgleot  the  school  or  engage  in  rebellion  against  the  teacher.  The  Ubon  of  the  htit 
teachers  aro  thus  often  neutralized  by  wicked  and  ignorant  interference. 

'     Cooperation  within  the  school-roon),  and  its  pleasant  results : 

At  our  first  visit  we  found  the  school  well  classified,  teacher  and  scholars  interested. 
At  our  last  visit  every  exercise  was  characterized  by  lucid  explanations.  Moch  wedit  is 
due  to  the  scholara  for  cheerfully  co-operating  with  the  teacher  in  all  his  endeaTcn  te 
advance  the  school.  ^ 

A  plea  for  better  school-houses : 

If  there  is  one  house  in  the  district  which  should  be  more  pleasantly  located,  more 
comfortably  constructed,  better  warmed,  more  inviting  in  its  general  appearance  and 
more  elevating  in  its  influence  than  any  other,  that  house  is  the  school-hoaae.  In  con- 
sidering some  of  the  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  our  common  schools — the  places 
where  onr  youth  receive  their  first  instruction,  and  where  nine  tenths  of  them  complete 
their  education,  claim  our  attention. 

Wo  cannot  expect  our  schools  to  be  as  profitable  as  they  ought  to  be,  until  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect.  Many  of  them  are  but  the  nurseries  of  disease. 
A  large  per  oentage  of  our  school  money  is  lost  by  the  children  sitting  in  onrentilated 
rooms,  or  rooms  too  much  ventilated.  To  oultivafb  habits  of  neatness  and  refinement, 
children  are  sent  to  school-rooms,  whose  walls  are  discolored  with  smoke,  and  whose  doors 
are  covered  with  obscene  markings.  Our  farmers  are  preparing  better  bama  for  their 
tittle;  but  in  the  meantime  the  school-house  to  which  the  children  should  be  wooed  is 
raffered  to  go  to  ruin.  The  school-house  should  occupy  as  pleasant  and  aa  healthy  a 
place  as  there  is  in  the  district. 

NORRIDGEWOCK. 
S.  D.  Lindsay,  J.  Robbins,  Jr.,  L.  J.  AoDrrox,  Committee. 

Elements  of  a  good  school : 

The  elements  essential  to  a  good  school  aro  three:  A  competent  teacher,  dutiful 
scholars,  and  parents  ready  to  co-operate  with  teacher  and  pupils  to  obtain  the  desired 
result. 

A  teacher,  to  deserve  the  epithet  good,  must,  by  nature,  havo  the  neoesaury  qnalifica- 
I  lions  of  head  and  heart,  together  with  a  large  share  of  that  sterling  article,  commom 
Mfwf,  to  fit  him  for  the  important  station  ho  occupies.  lie  must  have  an  amount  of  men- 
'  tal  training  that  will  enable  him  to  understand  thoroughly  all  the  branches  of  learning 
.he  is  required  to  teach,  with  their  collateral  subjects,  and  which  prepare  him  to  polish 
)  the  manners  and  form  aright  the  character  of  the  young  committed  to  his  care.  Hs 
<  must  also  bo  apt  to  teach,  and  love  his  employment. 

In  theory,  all  are  agreed  on  this  subject;  but  in  practice,  there  is  a  discrepancy.  Some 
i  teachers  fix  their  standard  of  attainments  far  too  low;  and  some  agents,  about  to  employ 
:  a  teacher,  think  more  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  than  of  the  qualificatioas 
-ef  the  candidate.  Valuable  as  aro  the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  other  elements  are 
i  necessary  to  a  good  school. 

Scholars  have  their  part  in  the  matter  : 

The  pupils,  whose  minds  are  to  be  molded  and  formed,  must  be  dutiful.  The  tcaoiher 
tmait  have  plastic  materials,  out  of  which  to  form  his  model  scholars.    The  Tooation  ef 
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tesfeher  is  to  imp*rt  knowledge;  and  it  ia  the  duty  of  tho  pupil  to  reoeiye  and  retain  the 
knowledge  imparted.  If  the  teacher  must  teach,  the  scholar  must  learn.  The  fidelity  of 
both  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school ;  and  no  scholar  comes  up  to  the  fall  measure 
of  his  duty,  unless  ho  puts  forth  unceasing  efforts  to  make  every  yaluable  attainment  pre- 
•ented  to  his  consideration. 

Obedience  to  erery  wholesome  requirement  is  also  necessary  to  the  order  and  quiet  of 
the  school-room,  so  that  it  may  be  a  place  of  study  and  improyement.  The  school-room, 
therefore,  must  hare  dutiful  occupants. 

And  parents  also : 

Again,  in  the  great  work  of  education,  the  teacher  and  pupils  may  be  greatly  assisted 
by  the  co-oporatiye  influence  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  scholars.  The  school- 
room and  family  circle  arc  closely  connected.  Tho  influence  of  one  abects,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  other ;  and  if  healthful  agencies  arc  in  operation  in  the  school-room, 
they  may  be  disturbed  and  counteracted,  at  least  in  part,  by  agencies  from  without. 
To  reach  the  highest  attainments  of  the  school-room,  therefore,  the  influence  without 
must  be  in  harmony  with  that  within.  Parents  must  co-operate  and  assist  both  teacher 
and  scholars.  Parents  should  contribute  their  part  to  maintain  proper  authority  and 
wholesome  discipline.  They  should  imbue  the  minds  of  their  children,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  with  the  lore  of  knowledge  and  the  lore  of  right. 

Under  proper  regulations  at  home,  the  children  should  be  trained  for  the  school-room. 
Kor  can  the  responsibilities  of  parents  be  wholly  met  by  doing  their  duty  at  home. 
They  should  visit  the  school,  and  there,  by  their  presence,  encourage  and  forward  the 
great  work  of  mental  and  moral  coltore.  When  those  elements,  properly  combined, 
meet  together  in  tho  school-room,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful — there  vdll  be  a  good 
ochooL 

Twelve  scholars  well  taken  down  : 

We  found  in  this  school  thirteen  scholars  in  algebra.  Upon  examination,  it  became 
erident  that  but  ono  was  qualified  to  remain  in  tho  class.  Tho  other  twelve  were  taken 
out.  They  were  like  all  other  over-ambitious  scholars,  desirous  of  making  but  one  step 
from  the  lowest  to  tho  topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  without  touching  tho  intormediatt 
ones. 

Have  we  rebels  among  us  ? 

Near  tho  close  of  the  eighth  week  we  wero  called  upon  by  tho  teacher  to  investigate  the 
«aM8  of  some  of  the  largest  boys  in  school,  who  had  beoome  refractory.  It  was  appareni 
that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  resist  tho  will  of  tho  teacher,  for  which  par- 
pose  one  of  them  had  concealed  a  club  beneath  his  seat.  Finally,  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  clubs  wore  freely  used  by  both  teacher  and  scholar.  One  pulled  off  his  ooat 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a  part,  but  his  courage  failed  him.  The  conduct  of  the 
■diolars  during  the  investigation  was  oommondable,  with  tho  exception  of  the  largest  boy 
in  lehool.  His  was  such  that  ho  had  to  be  reprimanded.  It  became  evident  that  for  the 
harmony  and  usefulness  of  the  school  it  was  noocssary  to  expel  two  of  the  largest  boys. 
We  think  that  if  this  school  from  its  commencement  had  received  that  united  parental 
fopport  which  it  ought,  a  different  result  would  have  attended  it. 

Of  one  teacher,  it  is  reported  : 

There  was  a  lack  of  government  and  a  want  of  faculty  to  eommuuioate  her  ideas  to  htr 
■ohoUrs;  a  rook  upon  which  many  would-be  teachers  break. 
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The  aspects  of  the  schools  above  presented  are  the  less  favor- 
able. Tlie  schools  of  the  town,  on  the  whole,  are  very  encoaraging 
— the  result,  no  doubt,  in  part,  of  efficient' supervision. 

New  Gloucester. 

J.  H.  Ross,  0.  H.  Oarlbton,  Sewall  N.  Gross,  CommiUm, 

The  Committee  present  a  very  full  and  discriminating  report  of 
the  condition  of  thc8e  schools,  which  they  are  enabled  the  better 
to  do,  in  consequence  of  having  secured  a  prompt  return  of  regis- 
ters properly  filled  : 

A  Tery  groat  improvemont  in  tho  matter  of  filling  np  and  retorning  the  registers  Is 
noticeable.  All  have  been  returned  but  one,  and  that  school  has  not  yet  closed;  and  all 
the  returned  registers  are  properly  filled. 

The  right  kind  of  noise — if  any  : 

The  teacher  wa.«  ma«tcr  of  his  business,  and  had  the  school  under  perfect  control.  Al- 
though not  quite  aa  atill  as  some  might  desire,  yet  what  noise  there  was,  eridently  was 
not  that  of  mischief,  but  rather  the  result  of  being  zealously  engaged  in  tho  work  of  the 
school  room. 

Wo  were  particularly  pleased  with  tho  closing  examination.  There  was  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  special  preparation  made,  which  deceires  nobody.  The  teaoher  allowed 
your  Committee  to  see  the  school  just  as  it  was. 

Good  spelling  and  good  behavior  : 

Your  Committeo  were  pleased  with  ono  exercise  which  is  too  much  neglected  in  most 
schools,  viz.,  spcllinj  by  sounds  of  the  letters.    Tho  behavior  was  good. 

Contrasted  pictures,  like  the  following,  ought  to  show  the  differ- 
enca  in  value,  of  two  schools,  taught  by  teachers  of  different  apt- 
ness and  capacity.     First  picture  : 

The  school  was  unusually  still.  Tho  order  was  perfect.  The  teacher  seemed  to  exact 
thorough  preparation  of  lessons.  Much  attention  was  giren  to  the  reading  olaases;  inci- 
dental questions  were  asked,  making  the  exercise  very  profitable  and  interesting.  Math- 
ematics received  deservod  attention.  The  average  attendance  was  thirty-six  out  of  forty, 
the  highest  average  of  all  the  schools. 

Second  picture : 

Thcro  was  an  utter  lock  of  thoroughness  and  interest.  The  lessons  were  rery  short, 
and  tho  school  not  at  all  studious.  The  room  was  very  noisy — a  perpetual  buss  going 
on,  scholars  continually  moving  from  seat  to  seat,  and  many  asking  to  be  excused. 

Important  suggestions  on  the  duty  of  parents  to  secure  a  better 
attendance  : 

The  attention  of  the  town  should  bo  directed  to  the  matter  of  attendance  on  the 
■chools.  Here  wo  fall  very  far  below  tho  proper  standard.  A  common  school  eduoation 
is  a  necessity  of  life  just  as  muoh  as  food  and  clothing  are;  in  this  fa?orod  land  iiii 
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bftmgfai  to  eyery  man's  door,  even  the  poorest:  and  still  how  careless  many  parents  are  in 
this  matter!  Some  seem  not  to  be  oonoemed  whether  their  children  go  to  school  or  not; 
others  keep  them  at  home  for  every  trivial  oanse.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Better  stint 
your  children's  food  and  clothing  than  stint  their  education.  The  one  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary evil;  the  other  is  a  life-long  loss.  Your  children  have  a  right  to  be  educated; 
your  country  demands  of  yon,  that  after  all  it  has  done  to  help  you,  you  do  what  lies  in 
your  power  to  fit  your  children  to  take  their  places  among  its  useful  and  respected  oii- 
iiens. 

Schools  may  be  too  long : 

Although  generally  our  terms  of  schools  arc  too  short,  yet  there  is  danger  also  of  theb 
being  too  long.  If  the  term  is  extended  beyond  a  certain  length,  the  scholars  become 
weary  and  stay  at  home;  and  a  thinned  school  drags  out  its  weary  length  with  little 
pleasure  to  teacher  and  little  profit  to  pupils.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in 
oar  town  at  all  events,  twelve  weeks  are  long  enough  for  any  term  to  continue;  and  if 
two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  do  not  exhaust  the  money,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
district  to  have  a  spring  or  fall  term,  additional. 

Certain  equipments  needed  : 

Oar  school  rooms  are  sadly  defioient  in  apparatus.  Outline  maps,  hanging  maps,  good 
blackboards  and  plenty  of  them,  one  of  the  unabridged  dictionaries,  and  at  least  ona 
globe,  should  be  in  every  school.  It  is  no  more  equipped  without  them  than  a  ship  it 
without  quadrant  and  dironometer.  A  ship  may  creep  along  the  shore  without  theet 
neoeesary  instruments;  and  so  may  a  school,  without,  the  apparatus  above  referred  to» 
erawl  along  the  shallows;  but  without  the  one  a  ship  will  scarcely  dare  an  ocean  voyage, 
and  without  the  other  a  scholar  cannot  accomplish  anything  like  full  success.  At  all 
events,  a  good  supply  of  good  blackboards  is  indispensable,  and  yet  your  Committee  do 
not  think  there  are  half  a  dosen  deoent  ones  in  all  the  town. 

Fryeburo. 

Henut  II .  Smith,  Chairman  of  Committee, 

The  report  by  Mr.  Smith  is  very  laconic.     He  recommends  that^ 
a  union  be  effected  between  the  academy  and  the  district : 

^e  village  district,  will,  in  my  opinion,  consult  their  best  interests  by  adopting  al 
onoe,  as  a  permanent  arrangc:nent,  the  system  of  graded  schools — sending  the  advanced 
loholars  to  the  academy,  and  procuring  competent  female  teachers  to  instruct  the  smaller- 
soholars  all  the  year  round. 

Sidney. 

Chablbs  W.  Copfin,  J.  S.  Cusiiixa,  Chas.  W.  Lonolkt,  Commiiiee. 

The  Committee  assign  the  labor  of  transcribing  their  report,  as 
the  reason  for  not  complying  with  the  requirement  of  the  statute ; 
but  promise,  like  good  boys,  '*  not  to  do  so  again.''  In  under- 
taking the  work  of  reform,  they  do  not  know  where  to  begin  : 

Our  country  schools  greatly  need  reform,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  to  take  hold 
first;  but  I  think  it  desirable  that  further  legislation  be  had,  and  laws  enacted  that  will 
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pBoiiih  severely  all  persons  who  rent  thoir  rage  by  mutilating  the  aohool-hooMy  or  da^ 
mantling  it,  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  a  teaoher. 

In  some  districts  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  give  satisfaction,  while  others  genexallj 
get  along  harmonionslj. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  reported  as  doiog  quite  well. 


Readfield. 

Oeorgb  C.  Crawfoud,  A.  W.  BRAiiri.RD,  Jamu  E.  Muirilu  CommitUf. 

More  money  required  to  render  the  schools  efficient : 

The  whole  amoant  of  money  rotod  by  you  in  March  last,  for  your  lohooU,  waa  $1,000. 
We  would  suggest  that  this  amount  be  increased  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  doUan  th» 
{nesent  year.  We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  urged  that  the  present  is  not  a  proper  tun* 
to  advocate  greater  liberality  in  our  expenditures,  burdened  as  we  are  already  with  tha 
necessary  war  debt.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  '*  that  taxes  for  eduimtion 
are  like  vapors  which  rise  only  to  descend  again  to  beautify  and  fertiUse  the  earth." 

The  Committee  have  been  obliged  to  withhold  oertifioatei  from  several  oandidatea 
during  the  past  year.  This  is  one  of  their  most  unpleasant  duties.  They  would  aanoa 
you,  fellow  townsmen,  that  nothing  but  a  true  regard  for  the  welfare  and  beat  intereaki 
of  our  schools  has  actuated  them  in  their  decisions.  They  would  be  unworthy  the  posi- 
tion which  they  hold  by  your  suffrages  did  they  allow  party  feeling  or  pr^udioe  to 
infiuence  them  in  their  action.  Their  constant  endeavor  has  been  to  promote  the 
interests  of  our  schools  by  gradually  raising  the  standard  of  attainment  in  teaohaa,  to 
oorrespond  with  the  true  standard  of  teaching. 

That  good  use  is  made  of  money  in  some  districts  of  this  town 
is  hereinafter  shown : 

This  school  was  taught  in  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  by  Miss  T.  Experienced, 
oompetent,  efficient  and  kind,  she  secured  the  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  scholard;  and  by  her  decision,  self-command  and  energy,  with  the  hearty 
oo-operation  of  the  Committee,  completely  disconcerted  the  plans  of  those  whose  evident 
intention  was  to  break  up  the  school.  The  influence  of  such  a  teacher,  both  in  regard 
to  instruction  and  general  bearing,  is  valuable  in  any  community;  and  sneh  teadien 
should  be  retained  among  us,  even  at  very  targe  pay.  The  school  was  a  suooeas,  as  the 
examination,  near  its  close,  very  clearly  showed,  not  only  to  the  Committee,  but  to  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars  who  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Miss  T.  has  rare 
qualifications  for  a  teacher,  as  seen  in  her  inventive  power  in  devising  plans  to  interest 
and  improve  her  pupils;  and  in  her  executive  power  in  gliding  and  controUing  her 
pupils. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  his  teaching  are,  order,  system,  and  thoroughness,  giving 
a  prominent  place  to  analysis,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  the  true  method  of  teaohiag. 
He  appears  easy,  unembarrassed  and  quite  at  home  in  the  school-room.  Several  of  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars  were  present  at  the  final  visit  of  the  Committee,  to 
witness  the  examination  of  the  school,  which  was  highly  creditable  to  both  teacher  and 
nholars.  The  term  was  a  very  profitable  one.  This  school  stiU  maintains  its  potitaon  ai 
the  most  advanoed  in  town. 
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The  knuckles  of  delinquent  teachers  rapped,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  municipal  officers  as  well : 

Wo  are  frequently  embarraMod  in  the  duoharge  of  our  duties  by  the  failure  of  teaohen 
to  fill  and  forward  their  registers.  This  evil  may  be  at  once  remored  if  mnnioifal 
officers  will  but  act  in  accordance  with  the  proyisions  of  the  law,  and  grant  no  towB 
orders  to  teachers  until  tiieir  registers,  properly  fiUed  and  signed,  are  lodged  with  tha 
Committee. 

The  subject  of  re-districting  should  receive  the  attention  of  off 
towns  when  it  is  needed  : 

There  is  one  subject  more  that  should  receive  your  attention.  I  refer  to  the  neceasity 
of  re-districting  the  town.  We  have  now  twelve  school  districts  whore  we  should  have 
but  seven.  A  teacher  can  oare  for  and  toaoh  forty  scholars  as  well  as  he  can  teach  ten. 
If  his  school  is  classified  as  it  should  bo.  We  have  shown  you  in  this  report,  that  in 
some  of  our  small  schools  the  cost  for  tuition  per  scholar  is  as  high  as  fifty-two  and  •wttk 
•eventy-five  cents  per  week.  This  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  It  may  h% 
remedied  by  discontinuing  some  of  our  districts,  and  uniting  them  with  others.  We  Mk 
your  careful  and  early  attention  to  this  subject. 

A  wise  suggestion : 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  enumeration,  we  have  omitted  the  "  Higher* 
arithmetic  in  tho  scries.  This  was  not  an  accidental  omission.  The  Committee  were  of 
the  opinion  that  tho  "  Common  School''  arithmetic  is  sufiiciently  extensive  for  a  busineii 
education ;  and  that  the  time  of  the  scholar,  after  mastering  that,  would  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  taking  up  algobra,  philosophy,  history,  Ac,  than  by  devoting  so  largo 
a  share  of  attention  exclusively  to  arithmetic. 

Sedgwick. 

William  H.  Sargent,  Leakdcr  S.  Tripp,  R.  S.  Cole,  Committee, 

An  important  principle — that  a  little  additional  expense  will 
often  prove  to  be  the  best  economy  : 

But  while  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  thus  fkvorably,  your  Oommlttee  fcal 
bound  to  express  the  eonviotion  that  a  greater  benefit  should  be  derived  from  the  monoj 
expended,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  a  little  additional  expense  would  yield  good 
returns  in  tho  increased  usefulness  of  our  schools. 

Complaints  are  made — but : 

Complaints  are  frequently  heard  of  want  of  order,  of  inefficiency  and  partiality;  aad, 
doubtless,  they  arc  sometimes  well  founded,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  oflener  havo 
their  source  in  neighborhood  quarrels  and  jealousies.  Parents  are  too  apt  to  forget  thai 
they  are  in  great  part  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  their  ohildren,  as  well  in  sohool  at 
oat.  With  their  hearty  co-operation,  a  teacher  of  moderate  oapacity  wUl  ioooeod  whon 
a  better  will  fail,  if  they  are  indifferent  or  hostile. 

Agents  should  use  the  blanks  provided  for  them  : 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  blanks,  two  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  the  agent.  Thoy 
should  be  filled  and  returned  to  the  Seleotmen  as  near  the  time  indioated  aa  poMdM> 
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TImj  are  needed  in  making  up  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  informatioa 
mn  be  got  in  no  other  way. 

A  sad  picture  of  discomfort : 

Hero  than  one  house  was  without  a  latoh  or  oatoh  to  the  door;  and  some,  from  a 
dalldent  arrangement  of  the  stove-pipe,  smoked  so  badly,  that  often,  for  half  the  foF»> 
DOOB,  study  or  comfort  was  out  of  tho  question.  Add  to  this,  green  or  wet  wood,  for 
there  is  seldom  a  wood-house  on  the  premises,  and  tho  picture  of  discomfort  is  complete. 
Bohool  agents  are  suflSoiently  sharp  in  bargaining  with  teachers,  but  theae  negleotad 
nhool-housee  seem  to  us  to  argue  anything  but  shrewdness  in  these  matters. 


MiLLBRIDOE. 
J.  L.  Sakborn,  Georgk  Gonaiifa,  Bmort  Sawter,  Committee. 

» 

Complaint  of  school-rooms  and  poor  attendance — very  likely  to 
be  found  together : 

The  rooms  in  nearly  every  district  in  town  should  be  abandoned,  and,  in  their  stead, 
more  eonyenient  and  suitable  houses  erected,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatoi 
whioh  every  school-room  needs.  Furthermore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  shall  never 
realise  the  full  benefit  of  tho  money  we  expend  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
interest  manifested  by  the  parents  in  training  their  scholars  to  attend  the  schools  with 
jnromptness  and  regularity. 

Want  of  harmony  among  parents  damages  the  school : 

Owing  to  some  division  of  feeling,  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  district,  the  school  was 
not  so  profitable  as  it  might  have  been. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  is  not  very  full. 

Fayette. 

A.  G.  French,  Georgb  Ukdbrwood,  A.  F.  Watsok,  Committee. 

A  teacher's  best  efforts  will  be  surely  unavailing,  if  suffered  to 
be  thwarted  by  open  disobedience  : 

There  was  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  larger  scholars,  to  annoy  the  teacher  as 
maoh  as  possible,  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  school-room  until  recess,  or  even  half 
ft  day  at  a  time.  Miss  F.  did  all  that  any  teacher  could  do,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
prevent  this  truancy,  but  it  was  beyond  her  control.  It  would  be  well  for  parents  to 
hftTO  an  eye  to  such  proceedings  on  tho  part  of  their  children,  and  to  teach  them  that 
any  misconduct  at  school  will  meet  with  correction  at  home. 

It  is  a  mistake  often  made  by  Committees,  to  suppose  that  they 
are  obliged  to  issue  certificates  to  candidates  merely  because  they 
are  found  qualified  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  the  branches 
required.  The  statute  requires  evidence  of  "  capacity  to  govern," 
"good  moral  character,''  and  a  ''  suitable  temper  and  disposition/' 
Hence  an  error  in  the  following  paragraph  : 
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Wiihoat  due  diMipline,  a  sohool  cannot  bo  profitable.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the 
Gommitteo  are  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  your  schools.  A  greater  responsibility 
rests  upon  year  agents,  for  they  engage  your  teachers,  reoeiye  and  dispose  of  all  distrioi 
moneys,  and  hare  the  care  of  the  district  property,  being  district  saporvisors  for  the  time. 
If  the  teacher,  on  examination,  is  found  competent  as  required  by  law,  the  Committee 
are  bound  to  grant  a  certificate,  let  his  qualifications  for  instruction  be  what  they  may. 
Literary  qualifications,  though  eminently  necessary,  are  but  a  small  part  of  thoM 
required  of  a  good  teacher.  Discipline,  and  right  methods  of  instruction,  morals,  Ae., 
are  among  the  more  essential  properties.  To  obtain  suoh  teachers,  is  the  duty  of  th« 
■gent. 

And  to  reject  those  who  lack  these  qualifications,  is  the  duty  of 
the  Committee. 

A  flattering  record.     Why  should  not  all  districts  do  likewise  ? 

The  members  of  all  the  classes  answered  with  remarkable  promptness,  and  exhibited 
■n  almost  perfect  knowledge  of  the  different  studies  as  far  as  they  had  pursued  them. 
Rspecially  is  it  unusual  in  a  common  school  to  find  the  pupils  possessing  so  good  a  know- 
ledge of  those  difiicult  and  abstruse  principles  of  grammar  and  arithmetic.  We  venture 
to  assert  that,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  this  school  is  not  excelled,  if  it  it 
equaled,  by  any  other  in  town. 

What  redounds  highly  to  the  credit  of  this  district,  and  is  rery  flattering  to  teaohen, 
pupils  and  parents,  is,  that  no  whisper  of  complaint  or  fault-finding  about  the  sohool 
eame  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  during  either  the  summer  or  winter  term. 
Teachers  devoted  to  their  calling,  and  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  instruct  and  asdsi 
their  pupils,  scholars  themselves,  without  exception,  well-disposed,  orderly,  stndiouf  and 
ambitious,  parents  interested,  and  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  all  combine  to  render  the  school  in  District  No.  7  a  model  of  exoeUenoe 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Temple. 

SiMKON  Hackktt,  S.  F.  Small,  Cyrus  Deaitb,  Committee. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  is  a  brief  congratulation  upon  the 
success  of  their  schools,  with  **  nothing  great,  but  a  few  things 
good.'' 

We  have  nothing  great  to  report  in  regard  to  our  schools;  but  may  mention  a  few 
things  that  ought  to  be  called  good.  The  agents  throughout  the  town  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  in  some  former  years  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Our  summer  sohools 
were  all  taught  by  females,  and  wo  shall  draw  no  comparisons  between  them;  nor  have 
we  occasion  to  find  fault  with  any  of  them,  but  rather  to  say  they  were  the  right  persona 
in  the  right  places.  We  are  happy  to  say  Uiat  they  understood  sohool  government  tm 
well  as  teaching,  and  all  their  schools  were  orderly. 

Male  teachers  strive  to  excel  the  female,  and  do  not  succeed : 

Our  winter  sohools,  eleven  in  number,  had  five  male  and  six  female  teachers.  In 
regard  to  these,  we  can  say  that  they  were  kept  with  that  care  and  competency  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  which  oould  not  fail  to  promote  the  improvement  of  learners— the  male 
teachers  trying,  with  all  their  ability,  to  out-do  the  females.  But  though  they  had  noi 
much  to  boast  of  in  this  respect,  yet  they  did  wake  up  femalo  teachers  to  do  the  very  bMt 
they  oould,  lest  they  should  be  out-done.  Henoe  special  efforts  were  made  for  the  good 
cf  all  the  achoolSy  and  theee  eflbrti  were  not  in  rain. 
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Causes  of  remarkably  good  attendance : 

In  regard  to  gener&I  and  ooostant  attendance,  we  have  never  before  known  it  to  b«  ■) 
good.  Espeoially  in  the  winter,  the  weather  and  traveling  being  ancomoaonlj  Davorabia 
during  the  whole  term  of  our  winter  schools.  Besides  having  teachers  that  w«n 
winning  in  their  manners,  impartial  in  their  attentions,  and  fully  competent  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  several  branches  required  to  be  taught.  There  was  no  begging  among 
the  scholars  for  leave  of  absence.  The  moat  of  our  schools  have  been  well  supplied  with 
books,  and  hence  such  classifications  could  be  made  as  would  lessen  the  labor  and  pw- 
plexity  of  teachers,  and  greatly  benefit  the  learners.  In  a  word,  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  town  that  our  schools,  both  and  winter  summer,  have  been  condaeted  ii 
inch  a  manner  that  in  two  instances  only  have  complaints  reached  us  from  any  quarter. 
The  causes  of  these  were  hardly  worth  our  notice,  and  were  easily  and  readily  removed. 

Surry. 
One  school  fails  from  its  over-crowded  condition  : 

C.  H.  HiQGiifB,  Samukl  Wabson,  E.  Coubuis,  Comwutt€4. 

The  teacher  was  very  industrious,  labored  hard,  and  had  no  difficulties  in  her  sohool, 
except  the  largo  number  of  scholars,  and  a  short  vacation  by  which  the  scholars  partially 
lost  their  interest  in  their  studios.  The  scholars  too  exhibited  a  good  degree  of  pers^ 
verance  and  obedience  to  the  rules  of  sohool,  and  consequently  made  as  good  improv»> 
ment  in  all  their  studies  as  could  bo  expected.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  whole  distriel 
that  the  experiment  of  placing  one  hundred  or  more  scholars  of  every  age  and  deiorip- 
tion  in  one  school  room,  and  under  one  teacher,  has  proved  a  complete  failore. 

An  example  for  teachers  to  imitate  : 

We  have  made  mention  of  Miss  A.  in  the  report  of  another  district,  but  woold  hen 
ny  that  she  apparently  makes  improvement  in  every  school  she  teaches,  and  in  our  opin- 
ion is  a  teacher  in  whom  unbounded  confidence  may  be  placed.  The  scholars  seemed 
deeply  interested  in  their  studies,  and  made  marked  improvement  in  every  branch  par- 
sued,  and  good  order  pervaded  the  whole  school. 

Phipsburo. 

J.  D.  Wkst,  N.  C.  Rbxd,  a.  Libby,  CommiUee. 

They  still  deplore  the  mismanagement  of  Agents,  and  plead  for 
a  change  in  the  system  : 

Sometimes  a  great  mistake  is  nu&de  in  the  selection  of  Agents  to  employ  teachen. 
Frequently  men  are  chosen  who  take  no  particular  interest  in  the  matter,  or  do  not  exer- 
cise the  discretion  used  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  business.  This  whole  matter,  in  many 
places,  is  wisely  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee. 

Portrait  of  a  model  teacher — -too  good  to  be  lost : 

Mr.  G.,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  model  teacher.  He  thoroughly  understands  his  bmlnw, 
implies  himself  diligently,  conducts  himself  with  dignity,  apd  yet  with  an  unoommon 
degree  of  gentleness,  and  the  utmost  kindness  and  aSisotionate  regard  for  all  his  papil% 
■D  as  to  oonunand  the  respect  of  the  whole  sohool.    It  is  therefore  not  diffienli  for  him  It 
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gorern.  Hii  word  and  will  seemed  to  be  the  only  law  of  the  aohool  room.  Erery  pupil 
■eemed  to  be  sweetly  drawn  into  a  Tolnntary  and  oheerfal  lubjeoiion  to  this  law  in  ererj 
particular.  The  only  teacher  we  eror  knew  to  be  able  to  eject  the  **  foul  weed,**  tobaooo, 
from  the  school  room  with  only  a  few  words  of  persuasion.  He  paid  particular  attention 
to  elocution,  and  was  able  to  giro  the  Committee  some  specimens  of  excellent  reading  bj 
some  of  his  classes. 

See  how  another  teacher,  in  evidence  of  his  pupils'  good  will, 
is  presented  with  a  fur — below  : 

The  school  when  yisited  by  the  Committee  was  progressing  in  the  right  direction.  Or- 
der was  good.  It  was  evident  that  a  strong  attachment  existed  between  Mr.  R.  and  his 
scholars.  This  attachment  culminated  in  the  presentation  of  a  nice  fur  collar  by  the 
young  ladies  at  the  close  of  the  school.  Long  may  No.  8  enjoy  hii  faithful  and  effieioal 
labors. 

DsTRorr. 

S.  P.  Watbrhouse,  F.  C.  Pray,  Committee, 

The  Committee  of  this  town  present  a  very  brief  report,  closing 
with  a  single  practical  suggestion  : 

The  necessity  of  the  personal  attention  of  parents  to  the  moral  interests  and  inteUeo- 
toal  improYoment  of  their  children  is  nowhere  felt  more  than  in  our  public  schools.  If 
interested  in  the  school,  and  enforcing  the  punctual  attendance  and  attention  of  their 
scholars,  much  will  be  gained;  otherwise,  everything  is  lost;  and  instead  of  intelligenoe 
and  virtue  in  our  public  schools,  they  wUl  become  the  prolific  sources  of  nameless  gi^«f 
and  misery. 

Bethel. 

S.  R.  HuTCHiifS,  N.  T.  Truk,  D.  Garland,  Committee, 

Of  their  teachers  for  the  past  year — with  a  recommendation  : 

Our  teachers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been  competent  and  faithful ;  and  in  th^ 
schools  where  we  have  been  thus  favored,  we  trust  that  the  services  of  those  teaohon 
may  be  early  secured  for  another  year. 

After  school  houses,  apparatus  : 

We  should  not  only  have  good  school  houses,  properly  ventilated  and  warmed,  but  a 
sufficient  amount  of  school  apparatus.  A  mechanic  cannot  be  profitably  employed  with- 
out tools,  nor  can  a  school  make  that  improvement  which  it  should  make,  without  good 
school  apparatus.  What  is  most  needed,  and  should  be  supplied  before  the  opening  of 
the  summer  schools,  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  blackboardy  so  that  a  whole  class  may  be  a^ 
work  on  the  board  at  the  same  time.  A  large  part  of  every  grammar  and  arithmetio 
lesson  should  be  put  upon  the  board,  and  no  scholar  should  commence  the  study  of  gram- 
mar until  he  is  able  to  write  a  ready  hand.  Then,  with  the  use  of  a  board  and  a  good 
teacher,  he  may  study  it  profitably. 

Importance  of  libraries  in  school : 

Every  school  room  should  contain  a  library  of  useful  books.  A  small  outlay  in  the 
purchase  of  a  few  good  volumes,  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  and  teacher,  would  be  very 
profitable.    There  are  families  in  every  district,  who  do  not  potsess  loifioient  good  books 
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for  their  ohildron  to  read,  and  do  not  feci  able  of  themBolyes  to  furnish  them.  Nor  are 
the  wages  of  teaehers  suffioient  to  supply  them  with  all  the  books  neoessary  for  them  to 
read,  in  order  to  make  them  efficient  teachers.  Will  not  school  districts  talk  this  OTsr 
at  their  school  meetings,  and  see  what  may  be  done  in  regard  to  it? 

Wkstfikld  Plantation. 

L.  A.  BLAiSDELL,/or  the  Commiaee. 

It  is  quite  unusual  to  receive  any  reports  from  the  plantations. 
The  following  is  the  entire  report  from  Westfield  Plantation. 

District  No.  I,  (no  other,)  Joel  Howard  Howard,  agent.  Whole  number  of  scholars  in 
the  district  and  plantation,  19.  Summer  term  taught  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Reed.  Length  of 
the  school,  44  days;  whole  number  of  scholars,  19;  average,  13.  Good  order  was  main- 
tainod  throughout  this  term  of  school,  and  good  improvomont  made.  All — both  teachers 
and  scholars — seemed  to  be  united  in  making  this  a  pleasant  wad  profitable  school.  No 
winter  term. 

WiNTERPORT. 
William  Tompson,  E.  H.  Small,  G.  L.  Curtis,  Committee. 

Good  fortune  declared  by  the  Committee  to  have  befallen  one 
district : 

The  people  in  this  district  were  fortunate  in  having  their  worthless  school -houM  burnt 
down.  A  new  one  is  in  process  of  erection,  which  will  be  an  honor  to  the  district  and  a 
blessing  to  the  school. 

A  school  in  a  private  house  is  better  than  could  have  been 
expected : 

The  room  used  in  a  private  house  was  not  oonrenient  for  the  school,  bat  the  teacher 
and  scholars  improved  the  term  to  good  advantage.  Government  good,  method  of 
instruction  good,  improvement  exooUont. 

Bad  elements  in  one  school : 

There  are  elements  of  insubordination  in  this  school,  which  it  is  diflBcult  for  a  female 
to  control. 

The  folly  of  a  loose  rein  appears : 

This  school,  having  been  governed  with  loose  rein,  grew  more  and  more  restless  and 
indolent.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  requirements  of  tho  teacher.  The  pupils 
teemed  to  have  othor  business  than  their  studies. 

Newry. 

L.  W.  EiLLQORE,  S.  B.  FosLBR,  A.  W.  Powers,  Committee. 

The  wretched  system  of  conflicting  authorities  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  case  : 

In  District  No.  3,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  school  has  been  of  any  profit,  llie 
minority  of  the  voters  in  said  district  met,  and  voted  to  have  the  school  stop  on  aooomit 
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of  tho  ruinous  condition  of  tho  sohool-house — many  of  the  soholara  being  siok;  but  the 
agent  would  not  consent  to  have  it  stop.  Tho  Committee  were  called  upon,  and 
examined  the  situation  of  the  school,  and  concluded,  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  district,  thai 
the  aohool  would  better  stop.  They  dismissed  the  teacher,  but  the  sohool-house  was 
ilightlj  repaired,  and  the  school  started  again  bj  the  agent,  and  kept  three  or  four 
weeks,  with  from  fivo  to  eight  scholars. 

Contention  and  strife  are  rebuked : 

There  exists  among  the  people,  in  soreral  districts,  strife  and  contention  in  regard  to 
these  schools.  One  is  afraid  that  the  other  wants  to  rule.  This  should  be  done  awaj 
with^-all  should  unite  to  make  the  schoolii  profitable. 

Smithfield. 

Wm.  H.  Haynbs,  H.  0.  Dbokbr,  Wm.  J.  HAYifES,  CommUtet, 

From  Smithfield  we  receive  but  a  brief  report,  closing  with  a 
most  earnest  desire : 

But  we  most  earnestly  desire  to  witness  some  energetic  movement,  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  that  deadening  weight  of  inegvlarity  in 
attendance,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  best  teachers'  best  efibrts.  A  suitable  education 
is  an  obligation  duo  from  you  to  your  children;  due  from  the  present  to  future  genera- 
tions; due  from  every  loyal  citizen  to  tho  country  he  loves,  the  government  ho  honon, 
and  tho  institutions  he  holds  dear. 

WlNTHROP. 
B.  HoiiMKS,/)r  Directors  of  Villagt  Diatrict, 

Dr.  Holmes  reports  that  the  highest  grade  of  schools  in  their 
series  is  accommodated  at  the  Academy,  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  Principal.  The  Academy  thus  answers  a  double  purpose  ;  and 
if  its  course  of  study  is  properly  arranged,  a  high  school  is 
virtually  established  in  that  way.  The  fuller  report  promised,  has 
not  reached  us. 

Chester. 

J.  D.  Kylb,  Samdrl  fl.  CnESLST,  Commiute, 

The  backwardness  of  schools  ascribed  to  want  of  competent 
teachers,  and  the  agents  gently  rapped  : 

It  has  been  a  very  common  thing  in  our  town  to  employ  some  rolailTe.  The  agent  is  apt 
to  say  the  school  is  small  and  baekward,  and  he  will  hire  a  cheap  teacher.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  teacher  that  can  be  obtained  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  especially  if 
ihoro  is  but  little  money  and  the  scholars  young  and  backward.  Such  schools  need  the 
most  experienced  and  skillful  teachers.  Eight  weeks  of  school,  under  the  direotion  of 
one  of  our  best  teachers,  would  benefit  the  scholars  vastly  more  than  eight  months  with 
a  poor,  cheap  teacher.  In  procuring  such  teachers,  wo  throw  away  our  money,  and  rob 
oar  children  of  what  we  cannot  restore. 
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Brookun. 

0.  W.  Hkbrick,  G.  R.  Allkh,  J.  0.  Sarobrt,  Committee, 

Nothing  of  special  importance  has  occurred  in  the  schools  of 
this  town.     One  teacher  has  taught  more  than  forty  schools  : 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Staples,  one  of  our  best  and  most  experienced  teachers,  ha«  taaght 
forty-three  terms;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  all  his  teaching  as  well  as  be  did  in  this 
fohool,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  continue  to  teaoh  for  many  years  to  come. 

Influence  of  our  common  schools  : 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  suggest  to  school  agents  partietdar  care  in  the 
•election  of  teachers;  and  to  parents,  an  attention  to  the  wants  and  oondition  c^  oar 
eommon  schools,  which  are  exerting  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  chararoter  and  deitiny 
of  coming  generations,  and  no  less  upon  oar  common  coontry. 

Cumberland. 

J.  M.  Drikkwater,  E.  H.  Merrill,  Asa  Grki&t,  CommiUee, 

Success  of  a  Normal  graduate : 

Miss  S.  is  a  person  who  has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  fit  her  for  the  position  which 
she  occupies.  She  is  a  graduate  from  one  of  the  first  Normal  Schools  in  Hassaohosetti, 
and  is  an  experienced  and  accomplished  teacher,  the  like  of  whom  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  in  all  our  schools. 

The  school  was  visited  twice;  and  I  might  say  that  I  never  was  in  a  school  before  that 
appeared  quite  as  well  as  this.  Every  thing  soemed  to  go  smoothly,  and  the  profioienej 
made  in  all  branches  pursued  was  very  apparent. 

Secession  in  one  school  nearly  works  its  ruin. 

The  teacher  appeared  to  understand  her  business,  and,  I  believe,  can  keep  a  good 
school ;  but  many  of  the  scholars  seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  a  certain  part  of  onr 
ooantry,  and  secession  was  so  rife  among  them^  that  the  union  came  quite  near  being 
dissolved. 

MONTVILLE. 
J.  W.  Clodgh,  0.  Mdrray,  H.  M.  Howard,  Committee. 

The  prosperity  reported  of  the  schools  in  this  town  is  justly 
ascribed  to  the  care  of  agents  and  Committee,  in  selecting  teachers, 
and  to  the  willing  cooperation  of  pupils : 

Our  agents  have  been  very  fortunate  in  secoring  the  services  of  experienoed  teaehen 
in  most  cases,  and  those  have  folt  a  good  interest  in  the  schoohi  of  which  they  hare  bad 
the  charge.  But  while  wo  have  found  good  teachers,  our  scholars  have,  as  a  geneiml 
thing,  done  exceedingly  well,  and  all  in  the  school-room  has  gone  smoothly  yet. 

The  moral  character  of  teachers  of  prime  importance : 

Feeling  the  importanoe  of  secaring  an  infiaenoe  on  the  side  of  good  morals,  tenipef- 
aace,  and  those  kindred  virtaes  which  adorn  and  beaatify  the  homaa  eharaotery  we  havs 
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been  earefnl  to  soleot  teaohen  whose  moralB  wore  of  the  highest  order.  Thii  is  a  point 
too  apt  to  be  orerlooked.  A  good  moral  character  is  as  neoessarj  as  any  one  thing;  and 
a  teacher  had  better  be  deficient  in  education  than  wanting  in  such  character. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Jamss  R.  Marston,  M.  R.  LciOHTOif,  True  FaEircn,  Committee, 

This  Committee  report  a  high  degree  of  school  Buccess  during 
the  past  year,  but  complaiD  of  juggling  and  dancing  parties  as  in- 
joriouB  : 

We  think  the  pupils  of  this  school  mode  good  improvement;  yet  if  there  had  been  no 
Joggling  performances  at  the  school  house,  and  a  less  number  of  dancing  parties  in  the 
Ticinitj,  during  the  term,  we  believe  their  improvement  would  have  been  greater,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  school  higher. 

Parents  happily  cooperate : 

The  i>arente  have  man!fe«tcd  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Mr. 
D.  is  a  teacher  po^nssing  those  high  qualities  and  qualifications  which  are  needed,  and 
which  we  should  strive  to  secure  in  our  schools. 

They  reach  a  most  important  conclusion  : 

In  conelnsioR,  wc  entreat  yon  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  wants  of  our  primary  schools, 
while  engaged  in  providing  for  the  defense  of  our  oonntry  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
War  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals.  We  should  therefore  labor  with  increased 
■eal  to  counteract  its  deleterious  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.  The  moral 
training  of  our  youth  is  quito  as  important  as  tho  knowledge  which  they  derive  from 
flohool  books.  In  selecting  teachers  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to  rejeet  all  thof* 
who  do  not  come  np  to  the  standard  of  a  correct  moral  deportment. 

Baring. 

8.  M.  Smitii,  Chairman  of  Committee, 

A  discouraging  picture  of  affjurs  : 

In  making  our  report  of  the  schools  of  Baring  fur  tho  past  year,  we  have  nothing 
cheering  to  say.  The  same  troubles  have  been  experienced  in  them  as  heretofore.  It 
has  been  said  by  many:  **If  tho  Committee  would  leave  the  teachers  to  manage  the 
schools  uninfluenced,  there  would  be  an  infinite  gain."  We  have  vidited  the  schools  but 
rery  little  the  post  year,  but  the  same  indifTuronce,  insubordination  and  fault-finding 
have  existed  with  the  scholars  and  parents  as  heretofore. 

It  was  thought  by  many  Uiat  wc  should  do  well  to  have  a  male  teacher  in  the  Qrammar 
School  in  the  summer,  as  well  as  winter.  Consequently,  the  agent  employed  a  gentleman 
who  taught  ten  weeks.  From  his  appearaucu  and  from  previous  acquaintance  with  him, 
your  Committee  hoped  much  from  him;  but  his  school  did  not  come  np  to  our  expecta- 
tions— ^in  fiEU9t,  his  scholars  left  school  almost  in  a  body  before  the  dose.  Another  gen- 
tleman taught  the  same  school  in  winter.  lie  was  reported  an  experienced  and  snooeeiftil 
teacher,  but  without  the  good  rcsnlts  which  we  have  been  anxious  to  see. 

Tour  Committee  foci  almost  disheartened  in  seeing  so  little  interest  with  scholars  and 
parents,  exocpt  to  find  fault  with  teachers,  and  thus  increase  tho  obstacles  to  snooesi. 
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Wo  lament  to  seo  so  litUe  emulation  among  the  aobolan,  and  lo  little  interest  with  the 
parents  for  their  children's  best  good. 

Hartford. 

Wm.  Bickwell,  Frakklin  Bradford,  R.  B.  Waits,  Committee, 

The  ladies  are  equal  to  tlie  present  emergency  : 

Kine  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen  were  employed  in  the  winter  schools ;  showing  tht 
ftbot  that  if  our  young  men  leave  their  schools  to  battle  for  those  stars  which  hare  been 
so  long  kept  bright  by  our  common  school  system,  there  are  females  that  are  qualified  to 
take  their  places  as  teachers;  and  that  if  rebellion  should  still  actuate  disloyal  hearts, 
onr  schools  will  stand,  the  pride  of  freedom  and  terror  of  tyrants.  Your  Committee 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  stand  between  teacher  and  pupil  as  mediator. 

Broad  hints  to  Agents  and  districts  : 

If  our  school  districts  would  exercise  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  Agents,  it  would 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  schools.  An  Agent  should  know  there  are  many  traits 
needed  in  a  teacher,  besides  relationship,  /rientUhip,  and  outside  influence.  Energy,  pa* 
..  tience,  kindness  and  a  pleasing  manner  towards  the  pupil,  should  be  some  of  the  leading 
features  to  attract  his  notice.  Capacity  to  govern  is  a  great  desideratum,  but  if  this  fae* 
ulty  if  offset  by  profanity  or  vulgar  conversation,  he  should  be  rejected.  The  body  maj 
be  held  by  force,  but  the  mind  must  be  drawn  by  attraction.  Pupils  aro  not  slaves,  bat 
free  citizens  in  embryo.  Fellow-towusmon,  you  should  not  expect  us  to  feel  a  livelier 
interest  in  your  schools  than  you  do  yourselves. 

Teachers  may  be  too  severe  in  their  style  of  criticism  : 

The  advancement  was  not  so  rapid  as  in  some  schools;  but  what  was  done,  was  doos 
thoroughly.  If  he  had  practised  a  little  more  suavity  in  his  modus  operandi — not  • 
severe  in  his  criticism — ho  would  have  been  more  acceptable. 

An  uncommon  thing — not  uncommon  : 

I  have  no  fear  of  awarding  too  much  credit  to  cither  teacher,  parents  or  scholars.  A 
model  school  in  many  respects:  no  uncommjn  thinj  for  parents  to  visit  the  school. 

Vandalism  is  threatened  witli  justice : 

Before  he  finished,  the  stove,  chimney  and  three  windows  were  stolen.  At  the  review 
I  was  accompanied  by  the  agent  and  others  of  the  district,  who  spoke  of  the  interest  of 
the  teacher  and  children  in  and  out  of  school.  Pupils  from  eight  families  had  made 
good  advancement.  Some  that  dare  nut  risk  the  Committee  with  their  complaints,  no 
doubt  thought  they  should  drive  the  teacher  away.  The  agent,  true  to  his  trust,  pro- 
vided stove,  «S:c.,  and  will  bring  those  demons  to  justice,  if  pos.sible. 

The  schools  sliil  survive  the  di.'^turbing  influences  of  war : 

Although  the  bevt  blood,  the  brighcst  intellect  and  the  bravost  of  the  brave  have  been 
brought  to  bear  down  upon  the  heart  of  treason  for  nearly  three  years,  our  common  town 
lohool  system,  the  terror  of  tyrants,  the  foe  of  slavery,  has  not  lost  the  protecting  arm  of 
government,  or  the  w&tchful  eye  of  the  town,  or  the  interest  of  parents,  or  the  love  of 
pupils.  And  never  since  our  fathers  planted  the  first  seed  of  Libbrty,  and  waterad  it 
with  tears  and  blood,  has  the  education  of  the  masses  been  of  so  much  importance. 
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COMMON   6CH00I£. 
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42  COMMON  SCHOOI£. 

Report  of  Lbgislatiye  Cohmittbc  on  Norxal  Schools. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred  so  mnch  of 
the  Governor's  Message  as  relates  to  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
who  were  directed  by  a  vote  of  the  Legislature  to  visit  that  Insti- 
tution, have  attended  to  their  duty,  and  ask  leave  to  submit  the 
following 

REPORT: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee,  went  to  Farming- 
ton  on  Thursday,  February  2,  and  spent  the  whole  of  the  foUowiDg 
day  in  witnessing  the  exercises  of  the  school,  in  examining  the 
premises,  and  in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution  generally.  They  find  the  location  to  be  a  very 
favorable  one ;  healthful  and  attractive,  and  reputed  to  be  in  sum- 
mer one  of  the  most  delightful  villages  in  the  State.  The  people 
in  Farmington  are  characterized  by  intelligence,  industry  and  tem- 
perate habits.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  substantial  community, — such 
as  a  careful  parent  would  regard  as  especially  desirable,  as  a  place 
in  which  to  intrust  a  son  or  daughter. 

The  building,  now  nearly  completed,  is  a  substantial  brick  edifice 
sixty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  well 
proportioned  tower.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring  term.  It  is  a  fine  structure,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  This,  together  with  the 
old  Academy  building  now  forming  a  rear  extension,  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  three  hundred  students. 

Your  Committee  found  in  attendance  on  the  day  of  their  visit, 
thirty-four  students ;  eighteen  others  being  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching, — many  of  them  with  marked  success.  Your  Committee 
witnessed  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school,  the  teachers  kindly 
arranging  to  furnish  then^  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  see  and 
judge  for  themselves.  Although  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  school  were  not  aware  of  the  scrutiny  to  which  they  were  to 
be  subjected  until  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
Committee,  they  betrayed  but  little  embarrassment,  and  every 
recitation  was  a  fine  success. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  included  examinations  in  Reading, 
Spelling,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  History,  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Physiology  and  Latin. 

The  teachers  are  masters  of  their  work,  and,  in  our  judgment,  well 
qualified  to  discipline  and  educate  the  youth  who  are  desirous  of 
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becoming  fitted  for  the  important  work  of  teaching  in  our  common 
schools. 

The  school  was  particularly  characterized  by  good  order,  excel- 
lent discipline,  thoroughness  and  faithfulness  in  teaching,  and  zeal 
and  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Your  Committee  were  specially  gratified  with  the  recitations  in 
Grammar  and  Arithmetic.  These  studies  were  taught  almost  eX" 
clusively  on  the  principle  of  analysis — a  principle  which  we  regard 
as  eminently  important,  and  which,  in  ihis  school,  was  /carried  to  a 
greater  extent  that  we  had  before  witnessed. 

It  is  expected  that  at  least  one  hundred  scholars  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring  term  ;  and  as  this 
is  a  school  of  great  promise — answering  the  very  object  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  the  Committee  take  pleasure  in  asking  for  this 
Institution  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  your  own 
school,  and  one  of  which  you  may  voeU  be  proud! 

We  shall  confidently  look  for  gradual  and  marked  improTement 
in  our  common  schools  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Insti- 
tution. We  shall  expect  to  see  a  class  of  teachers  go  forth,  whose 
influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  State — a  class  of  teachers, 
whose  system  of  instruction  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  intel- 
lectual  wants  of  our  youth,  than  any  which  has  heretofore  been 
taught  in  our  State. 

For  further  particulars  with  reference  to  our  State  Normal  School, 
we  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council,  and  also  to  the  extended  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Your  Committee  would  further  add,  that  the  moral  influence 
exerted  by  the  teachers  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  and 
that  many  of  the  leading  and  most  influential  citizens  of  the  village 
spoke  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee,  CORNELIUS  STONE, 

D.  T.  RICHARDSON, 
H.  M.  EATON, 
W.  W.  HOBBS, 
T.  H.  McLAIN, 
C.  BICKFORD. 
Augusta,  February  T,  1865. 
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ripobt  of  thb  committee  of  the  executive  coukcil  on  the  nobmal 

School. 

The  undersigned  were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  a  "Committee  on  Normal  Schools."  Feeling  that 
a  personal  examination  of  the  school  already  instituted  at  Farming- 
ton  was  quite  essential  to  a  full  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  a  Com- 
mittee, we  visited  the  Institution  for  that  purpose  in  November 
last.  The  term  was  approaching  its  close,  and  several  members 
of  the  schpol  had  left  to  fulfill  their  winter  engagements  as 
teachers.  We  found,  however,  twenty-nine  pupils  remaining; 
although  the  catalogue  showed  that  about  sixty  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  ofiered  at  this  first  term. 

The  school  had  not  at  that  time  taken  possession  of  the  very 
convenient  and  ample  building  provided  for  its  accommodation  by 
tho  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Farmington.  But  notwithstanding 
its  lack  of  accommodations  in  this  respect,  it  had  evidently  made  a 
good  beginning,  not  only  in  point  of  numbers,  but  in  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  a  Normal  School.  The  teaching  was  evi- 
dently initiatory, — preparatory  to  a  more  full  development  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  well-accredited  mode 
of  preparing  teachers.  Still,  enough  was  shown  to  prove  that  the 
work  had  been  well  begun,  and  only  needed  to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor  to  efiect  tho  results  so  long  desired  by  the  friends  of  the 
normal  school  system  in  this  State.  The  efficient  corps  of  teachers 
engaged  gave  good  assurance  that  this  result  would  bo  reached  in 
a  reasonable  time. 

The  Committee  occupied  the  day — a  part  of  them  two  days — ^in 
their  observations ;  and  at  the  conclusion  felt  free  to  say,  in  the 
remarks  that  were  ofiered,  that  they  were  gratified  with  what  they 
had  seen,  and  expressed  an  abiding  confidence  that  this  new 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  our  common  school  system,  so 
long  striven  for  by  the  friends  of  education,  bids  fair  to  realize 
their  expectations ;  and  also  that  the  people  of  the  State,  now  that 
the  boon  is  within  their  reach,  should  energetically  sustain  the 
measure,  and  thus  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  failure. 


JOHN  J.  PERRY, 

CHARLES  HOLDEN,  J.  CommiUee. 

HIRAM  RUQQLES, 

Augusta,  January  1,  1865. 
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REGISTER 

OF    THE 

WESTERN  STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL 

AT  FARMINQTON, 
For  the  four  monthB  ending  Dec.  80,  1864. 


VOKMAL    COMMITTKE     OF    EXKCUTIYE    COUITOIL 

Hoir.  JOHN  J.  PERRY  of  Oxford,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  HOLDEN  of  Cumberlaod. 
HIRAM  RUQGLES  of  Penobsoot. 


SUPEBIHTElfDENT: 

EDWARD  p.  WESTON,  A.  M. 

INSTRUCTORS  : 

AMBROSE  P.  KELSET,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

GEORGE  M.  GAGE,      )  .^^j.„  T«AcnEBS 
ANNIE  E.  JOHNSON,  J  associate  ieacoebs. 

WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M.,  Lecturer. 


students: 


NAME. 


P.   0.  ADDRESS. 


COUNTY. 


Bizbj,  Eleota  W. 
Clark,  Elizabeth  3. 
Coloord,  Martha  0. 
Gortifl,  Sarah  A. 
Daris,  Ellen  L. 
Davis,  Julia  B. 
Djor,  Flora  C. 
Dyer,  Percia  L. 
Eaton,  A.  Randalah 
Baton,  Mary  F. 
Evans,  M.  Augustfi 
Freeman,  Emma  J. 
Farbush,  Helen  F. 
Goodwin,  Marj  L. 
Haskell,  Belle  S. 
Hayes,  Ellen  M. 
Haynes,  Emma  J. 
Hinkley,  Fannie  A. 
Hopkins,  Augusta  E. 
Hoyt,  Helen  M. 
Jaqncs,  Mary  0. 
Leiand,  Ella  A. 
Lord,  Alma  H. 
Lowell,  Julia  E. 
Marrell,  t1ora  A. 
Murob,  Sarah  G. 
Norton,  Ala ti Ida  M. 
Norton,  Miranda 
Norton,  S.  Frances 
Perkins,  Martha  T. 
Kackliff-,  V.  AdJie 
Rolfe,  Funny  P. 
Sprague,  Dora  A. 


Anson, 

Farmington, 

Portland, 

Mercer, 

Farmington, 

Farmington, 

West  Freeman, 

Wedt  Freeman, 

East  Wilton, 

Farmington, 

Athens, 

Manchester, 

Farmington, 

Dresden, 

Livermore, 

Farmington, 

Mercer, 

Mercer, 

Farmington, 

Farmington, 

Farmington, 

Farmington, 

Ellsworth, 

Farmington  Falls, 

Farmington, 

Ellsworth, 

Farmington, 

Farmington, 

Farmington, 

Bath, 

Industry, 

Biddeford, 

Farmington, 


Somerset. 

Franklin. 

Combertand. 

Somerset. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Somerset. 

Kennebec. 

Franklin. 

Lincoln. 

Androscoggin. 

Franklin. 

Somerset. 

Somerset. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Hancock. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Hancock. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Sagadaboe. 

Franklin. 

York. 

Franklin. 
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STUDENTS,  (CoirmnrED.) 


NAME. 


Stanley,  Emma 
Swan,  Olive  H. 
Sweet,  Liixie  M. 
Tarr,  Ealalie  G. 
Thompson,  Maryann  S. 
Tobey,  Susie  K. 
Toothaker,  Olivia  M. 
Tripp,  Flora  L. 
Tripp,  Mary  N. 
Tufta,  Louisa  H. 
Twycrosfl,  Lillie 
l^ler,  Marcino  G. 
Vaughan,  Mira  Q. 
Voter,  aara  B. 
Walton,  Mindwell 
Wangh,  Addie 
Whitney,  Columbia  F. 
Woods,  Alice  A. 
Wyman,  Abby  R. 
Boston,  Charles  A. 
Campbell,  George  G. 
Dixon,  John 
Dixon,  Thomas  L. 
Dudley,  Luoien  P. 
Dunn,  Albert  K. 
Dyer,  Emerson  D. 
Ferguson,  George  A. 
Ferguson,  John  F. 
Franklin,  George 
Gerry,  Elbridge  jr. 
Hardy,  Edwin  U. 
Hayes,  Mellen 
Hinkley,  Seth  B. 
Howard,  John 
Uutohins,  Mark  L. 
Morton,  Everett  E. 
Pease,  Daniel 
Randall,  Paul  C. 
Rogers,  John 
Rogers,  Osgood  W. 
Spragne,  Herbert  L. 
Titcomb,  Hiram 


! 
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COrJfTT. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

New  Sharon, 

Fhmklin. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Kingfield, 

Franklin. 

East  Maohias, 

Washington. 

East  Holden, 

Penobscot. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

i        Temple, 

Franklin. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Dresden, 

Lincoln. 

West  Durham, 

Cimiberland. 

Farmington  Falls, 

Franklin. 

Fiirmington, 

Franklin. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Meroer, 

Somerset. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Ftumington, 

Franklin. 

Avon, 

Franklin. 

Meroer, 

Somerset. 

Wilton, 

Franklin. 

WUton, 

Franklin. 

Kingfield, 

Franklin. 

Amity, 

Aroostook. 

West  Freeman, 

Franklin. 

Shapleigh, 

York. 

Shapleigh, 

York. 

Lebanon, 

York. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Meroer, 

Somerset. 

North  Livermore, 

Androsooggin. 

East  New  Portland, 

Somerset. 

Jaokson, 

Waldo. 

Wilton, 

Franklin. 

West  Harpswell, 

Cumberland. 

Windham, 

Cumberland. 

Windham, 

Cumberland. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

Farmington, 

Franklin. 

SunMABY — Ladies, 

Gentlemen, 
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Aoton, 

121 

Gardiner, 

81    Portland,. 

.      9 

AndoTer» 

.      123 

Gilead,     . 

lOS    Pbwnal,    . 

.      lU 

Aabnin,   . 

84 

Gorfaam, 

79    Phipsbuif,    •  . 

.    in 

AaguBto,  * 

65,118 

Gouldsborough, 

124    Prnpeot, 

.    m 

Athena,    . 

114 

Greene,             • 

128    Readfield, 

.    m 

Bangor,    . 

G6 

nartford. 

144    Rnmford, 

.    m 

Booihbaj, 

C7 

Uartland, 

111    Beanpori, 

m 

Bremen,   . 

83 

llallowell. 

70    Sidney,     . 

.       8 

Bristol,     . 

95 

llarpswoll. 

105    Bhapleigh, 

.  MM 

Backfield, 

108 

Kennobunk, 

116    Springfield, 

m 

Bradford, 

109 

Kennebunkport, 

119    Stondish, 

•1 

Brnnswick, 

107 

Kendnskeag,     . 

101    Sanford,    . 

.    in 

Baring,     . 

143 

lAgrange, 

122    Sedgwiek. 

.    us 

fiethol,     . 

.       139 

Liraeriok, 

120    Smithfield, 

.      lU 

firooklin. 

142 

Litchfield, 

110    South  Berwiek, 

.    i» 

OaluB,      . 

71 

Lewiston, 

96    St.  George, 

.      IM 

Charlotte, 

125 

Livermore, 

129    Snny,      . 

.      Ill 

Chelfloa,    . 

77 

Leeds, 

89    Temple,    . 

.      HI 

Chester,    . 

141 

Manchester, 

76    Topsham, 

.      IM 

Cranberry  Isles, 

115 

Madison, 

lis    Whitefield, 

H 

Concord,  . 

125 

Milbridge, 

136    Waterrille.       . 

n 

Cumberland,     . 

142 

Montville, 

142    West  Gardiner, 

M 

Damariscotta,  . 

103 

Mt.  Desert,       . 

113    Winslow, 

ft 

Dedham, 

79 

Mt.  Vernon,     . 

143    AVinthrop,         .       I 

»,141 

Detroit,    . 

139 

Newcastle, 

127    Winterport,      . 

14t 

Edgcoomb, 

82 

New  Gloncoster, 

132    Westfleld  plantatloa, 

Ul 

Fayette,   . 

130 

Newry, 

140    Weld,       . 

IM 

Falmouth, 

126 

Norridgewock, , 

130    Tarmonth, 

-  M 

Frccport, 

68 

Park  man. 

111 

Fryeburg, 

133 

Pittston, 

72 
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